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'^^BQM^S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

'  Posi  Bvo.,  Elegantly  Printed,  and  bound  in  Cloth,  at  Ss.  Gd.  per  Vol. 

1  THE  MISCELLANEOUS   V/ORK5  AND  REMAINS   OF  THE   REV.  ROBERT 

HALL,  witli  Memoir  by  Dr.  Grkgory,  and  Es'^ay  by  John  Foster.     Portrait. 

2  fit  3.  ROSCOES   LIFE  AND   PONTIFICATE  OF   LEO   X.,   Edited  by  his  Son, 

with  the  Copyright  Notes,  Documents,  &c.    In  2  Vols.    Portraits. 

4.  SCHLEGELS  LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.  Translated 
from  tiie  German,  witii  .i  Memoir  by  J.  J5.  llouKaTsoN,  Esq.     Portrait. 

5  &  6.  SISMONDI'S  HISTO??Y  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF 
EUROPE.    Transhited  by  lloscoE.     In  2  Vols.    Portraits. 

7.  ROSCOE'S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  with  tlie  Copyright  Notes,  8ic. 

8.  SCHLEGELS  LECTURES  ON  DRAP/IATIC   LITERATURE.     Portrait. 

9  &  11.  BECKMANNS  HISTORY  OF  INVENTIONS,  DISCOVERIES,  AND 
ORIGINS.    Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,     luivols.     Portraits. 

10.  SCHILLER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR  AND  REVOLT 
OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.    Translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Mohrison.     Portrait. 

12  SCHILLER'S  WORKS.  Vol.  11.  [Conclusion  of  "The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands;" 
"  Wallenstcin's  Camp;"  "The  Piccoloniini;"  "TJie  Death  of  Walleustein;"  and 
"  Wilhelm  Tell."]     With  Portrait  of  Walleustein. 

13.  MEMOIRS  QF  THE   LIFE  OF  COLONEL  HUTCHINSON.     By  lii3  "Widow. 

with  aa  "Account  of  the  Siege  of  Latliom  House."    Portrait. 

14.  MEMOIRS  OF  BENVENUTO  CELLINI,  hy  HIMSELF.    Uy  RcscoK.  Portrait. 

15.  18,  &  22.    COXE'S    HISTORY^  0^„  J^E   ^9^^^  .9.f.,A"^J^'^v/'*'"^  ^''* 


loundationof  the  Monarc-hy,  1218— 1702.     Complete  in  3  vols.    Portraits. 
'iSi'v^    16,  19,  &  23.  LAN2IS  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.   By  Uoscok.  In  3  Vols.  Portraits. 
H^J^'^    IT^OCKLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  SARACENS,  F^-viscd  and  Completed.    Portrait. 
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]^^^^    20.  SCHILLER'S  WORKS.     Vol.  III.      ["Don  Carlos?," 
''^Vs^  Orleans,"  and  "  Bride  of  Messina."]     Froultf piece. 


Mary  Stuart,"  "  Maid  of 


or,  ^lemoirs  of 
or  i  raits. 


21,  26,  &  33.   LAMARTINE'S   HISTORY  OF  THE  GIRONpfSTS; 

the  French    Revolution,  from  uitpublisJifd  sources,     in  .3  voi.s.  ■  i  i 

■'v'^Uk'^^  24.  MACHIAVELLI'S  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE,  PRINCE,  Sco.     Portrait. 

;§Ar^cS  25   SCHLEGEL'3   LECTURES    ON   THE    PHILOSOPHY   OF   LIFE   AND 

'''y%rlM^  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE.    Translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Mokklson. 

'^/.'JVi^^^J  27   32.  &  36.     RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES,    Translated  l)y  E.  Foetku. 

•i'rv'-^^i''^  In  o  Vols.    Portraits.     (Tiie  only  complete  English  translation.) 

'^?/^r^S:|  28.  30,  &  34.    coxes  memoirs  of  THE  DUKE   OF   MARLBOROUGH.    In 

«:<\''<'S4  3  Vols.     Portraits. 

l,v->7'l'^'\iS3  »**  Atlas,  of  20  fine  I.irge    Maus  and  Plans   of  ^^larlhoron-h'ii  Caniivaigns,   {beiiii,-  all  those 

v//  V-'3«S  published  in  Die  original  edition  at  £12  12s.)    4lo.    lo.s.  (id. 

'\  ;'s'\' VS/^*>^  ..._  Tl  i  •! 


Portrait. 
Vol.  T.     [His  Autobiography.    13  Books.]    Portrait. 
^  ^,^,       35.  WHEATLEY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER.    Frontispiece. 
i^?i?5S?i    37,  39.  40,  81,  &  86.  MILTON'S  PROSE  WORKS.    lu  5  Vols,  with  ficncral  Index 


/f->^'^    29.  SHERIDAN'S  DRAMATIC  V/ORKS  AND  LIFE. 
:!!^'Vn?P    31.    GOETHE'S    WORKS. 


and  Portraits 


C'-^iz-^ic^    38,41,  8c  45.  MENZEL'S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.  Complete  in  S  Vols.   Portrait. 
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42.  SCHLEGELS  /ESTHETIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

43.  GOETHE'S  V.'ORKS.    Vol.  II.    [Bemuinder  of  his  Autoljiography,  and  Travels.] 
44   SCHILi  ER'S   V/ORKS.      Vol.    IV.      P'The    Kobhcrs,"    " Ficsko,"   " Loye   and 

'      Intri"ue"  and  "The  Ghost-Seer."]    Translated  by  Hkkry  G.  Boiin. 
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BOHN'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

JCHLEGEL'S  LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY. 

LAMARTINE'S   HISTORY    OF   THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION    OF    1848. 

1  50.  JUNIUS'S  LETTERS,  with  Notes,  Additions,  Essay,  ludex,  &c.    2  Vols. 

.5,  60,65,  71.  VASARIS  LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS,  AND  ARCHITECTS.  Translated  by  Mas.  Fostku,  with  Notes. 
Comi'lete  iu  5  Vols.,  with  Index. 

TAYLORS  (JEREMY)  HOLY  LIVING  AND  DYING.    Portrait. 

jOETHE'S    WORKS.      Vol    III.      ["Faust,"   " Ipliigenia,"  "Torcjuato  Tasso,"  ^Sv'^".^-^/-! 

and  "  E^ont."]     Translated  hy   Miss  Swanwick.    With  "  Goetz  Tou  Ber-  ^t,vl'' 

lichiugen,"  translated  by  Siu  Walter  Scott.  Sov'V';,' 

56,  58,  61.  66,  67,  75,  &  82.    NEANDERS  CHURCH  HISTORY.    Carefully 
■  revised  by  tlic  Rkv.  A.  J.  W.  Mouei^on.    8  Vols.    With  index. 

NEANDERS  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

57,  64.  NEANDERS  PLANTING    OF   CHRISTIANITY,   &    ANTIGNOSTIKUS, 

2  Vols. 

59.  GREGORY'S  (DR.)  LETTERS  ON^THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

62  &  63.  JAMES'  (G.  P.  R.)  LOUIS  XIV.    Complete  in  2  Vols.    Portraits. 

08  &  70.  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS'  LITERARY  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  2  Vols.  Port. 

69.  ANDREW  FULLER'S  PRINCIPAL  WORKS.     Portrait. 

72.  BUTLER'S    ANALOGY  OF    RELIGION,  AND    SERMONS,  with  Notes,  &c. 

Portrait. 

73.  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS.   Translated  by  Maky  IIowitt.  New  Edition,  revised. 

Vol.  I.  ["  Tlie  Neighbours,"  and  other  Tales.]     Post  8to,    Porlrcit.    os.  Gd. 

74.  NEANDERS   MEMORIALS  OF  CHRISTIAN    LIFE   IN    THE    EARLY  AND 

MIDDLE  AGES  (including  his  "Light  in  Dark  Places").    Post  8vo.    'is.  6d. 

76.  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS,  by  MARY  HOWITT.     Vol.  H.  "The  President's 
Daughters."    Portrait. 

77   8c  80.   JOHN    FOSTER'S  LIFE   AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  edited  by  J.  E. 
Rylanu.        In  2  Volumes.    Portrait. 

78.  BACONS    ESSAYS,    APOPHTHEGMS,    WISDOM    OF    THE     ANCIENTS, 

NEW    ATALANTIS,    AND    HENRY    VII.,    with    Dissertation    and    Notes. 
Portrait. 

79.  GUIZOT'S   HISTORY  OF   REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT,    translated 

from  the  French  by  A.  R.  Scoblk.     With  Index. 

83.  MISS  BREMERS  WORKS,  by  Maky  IIowitt.     Vol.  III.    "The  Home,  and 

Strife  and  Peace." 

84.  DE  LOLME  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ENGLAND,  or,  Account  of  the 

English  Government;  edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  John  Macqkegoe,  M.P. 

85.  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  from  1792  to  the  present  time;  in 

continuation  of  COXE.     Portrait  <if  the  present  Emperor. 

87  &  88.  FOSTER'S   LECTURES,  edited  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    2  vols. 

89-  MISS  BREMERS   WORKS,    by  MARY   HOWITT,    Vol   IV.    "A  Diary:  The 

H Family;  Tiie  SoUtary;  The  Comforter;  Ajcel  and  Anna ;  and  a  Letter 

about  Suppers." 

90.  SMITH'S  (ADAM)   THEORY  OF   MORAL   SENTIMENTS:  and  "Essay  on 

the  First  Fonuation  of  Lauguages,"  with  Memoir  by  Dugald  Stkwaet. 

91,  95,  96,  99,  102,  103,  105,  &  106.  COWPER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  Edited 

by  South  KY;  comprising  his  Poems,   Correspondence,  and  Translations,  with 
Southey'8  Memoir.     With  50  Engravings  on  Sltel.    Complete  in  8  vols. 
36 


BOHFS  STANDAED  LIBRARY. 


92.  DANUBIAN   PROVINCES.— I'^anke's  History  of  Servia,  The  Servian  Kevolu- 

tiou,  The  Insurrecti&n  in  Bosnia,  and  The  Skive  I'ronnces  of  Titrkey.    Translated 
by  Mes.  Keeb. 

93.  GOETHES  ELECTIVE  AFFINITIES,  SORROWS  OF  WERTHER.  GERMAN 

EMIGRANTS,  GOOD  WOMEN;  and  A  NO'JVELETTE. 

94.  THE  CARAFAS  OF  MADDALONI :  iS'ai)les  under  Spanish  Dominion.     Traus- 

luted  from  the  German  of  Alkked  de  IIoumont.    Portrait  of  MamnieUo. 

97,  109,  &  112.  CONDI'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARABS  IN  SPAIN.  Ti-anslated 
from  the  Spanish  by  Mus.  I'ostkk.    In  3  vols,  with  copious  Index.    Frontispiece. 

93  &  104.  LOCKE'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS,  containing  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  &c.,  with  Notes  by 
J.  A.  St.  John,  Esq.    "General  Index  and  a  Portrait.    In  3  Vols. 

100.  HUNGARY:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  REVOLUTIONS.  With  a  Copious  McKioir 
of  Kossuth,  from  new  and  authentic  sources.    Portrait  of  Kossuth. 

101  Sfc  113.  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  to  the  present  time,  compOed  from  Kaeamsix, 
TooKK,  and  Segue,  by  W.  K.  Kellt.  In  3  vols,  with  Index,  Portraits  of  Catherine 
the  Second,  Nicholas,  ond  Mentschikopf. 

107  &  103.  JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R)  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION,  King  of 

England.    New  Edition,  with  Portraits  of  llkhard  and  Philip  Aiiymtus.     Com- 
plete in  2  vols. 


New  Edition,  witli 
WILHELM    MEJSTER'S    APPRENTICESHIP,  complete  in  one 


110  &  111.  SMYTH'S  LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY. 

the  Author's  lust  corrections,  and  a  General  Index.    3  vols. 


115, 
116, 


GOETHE'S 

Volume. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER,  iii  a  popular  form,  by  Leigu  Hunt,  complete 
in  one  Vol. 


117.  SMYTH'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION.   New  edition,  with  the  Author's  last  corrections,  an  additional  Lecture, 
and  a  General  Index.    Complete  in  two  Vols. 
1G.  MIGNETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  Fi7£NCH  REVOLUTION,  from  1789  to  1814. 
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BOHN'S  EXTRA  VOLUMES. 

Uniform  with  the  Standaed  Libeabt,  price  Zs.  M. 
1.  GRAMMONT'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  M.    Portrait. 
2  &  3.  RABELAIS'  WORKS.    Complete  in  2  Vols.    Portrait. 

4.  COUNT  HAMILTON'S  FAIRY  TALES.    Portrait. 

5.  EOCCACCIO'S    DECAMERON,  a  complete  Translation,  by  W.  K.  Kelly,  Esq. 

Portrait. 

6.  CERVANTES'  EXEMPLARY  NOVELS,  complete.    Portrait. 

1.  THE  HEPTAMERON,  Tales  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  by  Makgabet,  Qveem 
oy  Na\ake>;.    Fine  Portrait. 
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BARBAULD'S  (MRS.)  SELECTIONS  FROM^  THE,  SPECTATOR,  TATLER, 
GUARDIAN,  AND  FREEHOLDER.    In  2  Vols.    S^.  C<i.  per  \  olumc. 

BRITISH  POETS  from  Milton  to  Kikkb  Whitk,  Cabinet  Edition,  comprising,  iu  a 
very  small  but  remarkablv  clear  type,  as  much  matter  as  tiie  sixty  volumes  of 
Johnson's  Poets.    Complete  in  4  Vols.    Frontispieces.    14*, 

CARYS  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.    Extra  cloth.    Is.  M. 

CATTERMOLES  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL.  21  exquisite  Engravings  on 
Steel,  from  Designs  by  himself;  the  Letter-Press  by  the  Babonkss  dk  Cala- 

BKKLLA.      Post  8V0.      7*.  6rf. 


^  CHILUNGWORTHS  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.    2^.  ^d. 

I  CLASSIC  TALES:  comprising  Tlie  Vicai"  of  Wakefield,  Elizabetli,  Paul  and  Virginia, 
I  Gulliver's  Travels,  Sterne's  Sent  iuientalJouniey,  Soitows  of  Werter,  Theodosius 

^s  and  Coustautia,  Castle  of  Otrauto,  and  Ilasselas.    12mo.    7  Portraits.    2,s.  M. 

':  DEMOSTHENES.    Translated  by  Leland.    Poriraii.    5s. 

\  DICKSON    AND    MOWBRAY    ON    POULTRY,  Edited   by  Mes.  Loudon,  IUub- 

:»;  trations  by  Har\  iJV  (including  the  Cochiu-Chiua  t'owl).    6«. 

i,  HORACE'S  ODES  AND  EPODES,  translated  literally  and  rhythmically,  by  the  Rev. 
%  \V.  Skwell.    '6s.M. 

J  IRVING'S   (WASHINGTON)   WORKS.     Complete  in  10  Vols.,  £1  lus.,  or  S*.  6^. 
'f  per  Vol. 

^\  JOYCE'S  SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES.    Greatlv  Improved  Edition,  with  Questions,  &c., 
•:'  by  PiKHocK.    (Upwards  of  GUU  pages).     JFooacvis.    55. 

■h.  JOYCE'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.    5*. 

J  LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  RESTORATION.  4  vols.,  nost  8vo.,  new  Edition, 
^  with  a  General  Index,  and  5  additional  Portraits,  viz.,  Lamartine,  Talleyrand, 


Lafayette,  Ney,  and  Louis  XVIL    Cloth. 
'%    LAMARTINE'S  THREE  MONTHS  IN  POWER,    Sewed,  2i. 

J     LAMARTINE'S    POETICAL    MEDITATIONS    AND   RELIGIOUS   HARMONIES. 

/.  3  with  Biographical  Sketch.    Ponrait.    Cloth,  o*.  6<i. 

i     LAWRENCES    LECTURES    ON    COMPARATIVE    ANATOMY,    PHYSIOLOGY, 
.1  ZOOLOGY,  AND  THE   NATURAL   HISTORY   OF   MAN.  Froulisjiiece  au^i 

%  Plates.    5s. 

v';\(i'^    LILLY'S   INTRODUCTION   TO  ASTROLOGY.    A  New  and  Improved  Edition.,  ly 
>i\'~)|>?  2AUKIEL,  with  his  Grammar  of  Astrology,  and  Tables  of  Nativities.    5*. 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  a  Description  of  more  than 
yive  Hundred  Animals,  wth  Indexes  of  Scientific  and  Popular  Names,  iri/'t 
vpwards  of  500  U'oodaUs,  by  Bewick,  Haevey,  &c.  Revised  and  enlarged. 
Is.  %d. 

i>:')^    LOWTH'S    LECTURES    ON    THE   SACRED    POETRY    OF    THE    HEBREWS. 
'       ^  3*.  Gd. 

MICHELET'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    4^'. 

^    MILLER'S   PHILOSOPHY    OF   HISTORY.     Third  Revised  and  Improved  Edition, 
Ji  4  Volumes,  at  Ss.  6d.  per  Volume. 

I    MITFORDS  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE.     2  Vols.,  New  Edition,  with  Woodcuts  and  beau- 
•»  tifid  Frontisjiieces  on  Steel,  giit  cloth.    Each  Vol.  Bj. 

%    NORWAY.    A  Road  Book  for  Tourists  in  Nonvay,  with  Hints  to  English  Sportsmen  and 
-?  Anglers,  by  Thomas  Foeester,  Esq.    Limp  cloth.    2*. 

:^    PARKES"  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.    New  Edition,  revised,  5*. 
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BOHN'S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

12.  WHITES    NATURAL    HISTORY   OF   SELBORNE,  with  Notes  by  Sir  Wm- 
Jakdine  and  others,  edited,  witli  large  additions,  by  E.  Jkssk,  Esq.     IFiih  40 
hujhly-ftnished   If^cod  Engravnu/s  (Coloured,  7s.  6d.) 
DIDRONS  CHRISTIAN    ICONOGRAPHY,   wi^A  150  bemdifv.l  Engravings.    In 

2  Vols.     Vol.  I.  J  i>         J 

REDDING  ON  WINES.    New  and  Revised  Edition,  xoith  20  beautiful  Woodcuts. 
&.  16   ALLEN'S  BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY.    New  Edition.    Enlarged 

iiy  tlie  Author.     Numerous  Jine  Portraits  on  Steel.    2  Vols. 
&  18.  ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.     Fifth  Edition,  in  2  Vols., 

mtk  ',i4jine  Steel  Engravinr/s,  and  Index. 
MAXWELLS  VICTORIES  OF  WELLINGTON  AND  THE  BRITISH  ARMIES, 
with  Engravings  on  Steel. 

20.  LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON,  by  "An  Old  Soldier,"  compiled  from  the  materials  of 

Miivwell,  and  continued  by  an  eminent  Author,  with  an  Account  of  the  Funeral. 
With  18  highly  finished  Eagravinqs  on  Steel. 

21.  MARY  AND    WM    HOWITTS  STORIES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LIFE, 

irith  20  beautiful  Steel  Engravings. 

22.  8ECHSTEINS   CAGE  and   CHAMBER   BIRDS,  including  Swket's  Warblers. 

New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  numerous  Plates  {or  Coloured,  Is.  6d.) 

23.  NORWAY  AND   ITS  SCENERY,  comprising  Prick's  Journal,  with  large  Addi- 

tions and  ii  lload  Book.  Edited  by  Thos.  i'oRKSTKR,  Esq.  With  22  Ilhtstrations, 
beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel  by  Lucas. 

•«•  The  Road  Book  is  sold  separately,  price  it. 

24.  CHINA:  PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  HISTORICAL,  with  some  account 

of  Ava  and  the  Burmese,  Siain  and  Assam.  Illustrated  by  nearly  100  Engravings 
on  Wood. 

25.  PICTO.^IAL  HANDBOOK  OF  LONDON,  comprising  its  Antiquities,  Architec- 

ture, Arts,  Manufactures,  Trade,  Social,  Literary,  and  Scientilic  Institutions, 
Exhibitions,  and  Galleries  of  Art,  &c.  Illustrated  with  205  Engravings  on  Wood, 
and  a  large  and  complete  Map. 

This  volume,  of  which  the  former  editions  were  published  by  Mr,  Wealc  at  0».,  contains 
above  900  pas-es. 

26.  MARY   HOWITTS   PICTORIAL  CALENDAR  of  the  SEASONS,  exhibiting 

the  Pleasures,  Pursuits,  and  Characteristics  of  Country  Life,  for  every  Mouth  in 
the  Year;  and  embodying  the  whole  of  Aiken's  Calendar  of  Natm-e.  Upwards 
of  1 00  Illustrations. 

27.  DANTE,  translated  into  English  Verse  by  I.  C.  Weight,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  care- 

fully revised      Portrait  and  34  Illustratio-.ts  on  Steel,  after  Flaxman. 
28  &,  29    MUDIE'S   BRITISH    BIRDS,   or  History  of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
Hriti^i  Islands.     Fiftli  Edition,  revised  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin,  Esq.    Complete  in 
2  Vols.,  voith  52  figures  of  Birds,  and  7  additional  Plates  of  Eggs.    {Or,  with  the 
Plates  Coloured,  In.  6d.  per  Vol.) 

30.  TASSO'S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED,  translated  into  English  Spenserian  verse, 

with  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  H.  Wifien,  Fourth  Edition.  34  Engravings  by 
TiiUKSTON  on  Wood,  and  8  on  Steel. 

31.  INDIA:   PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  and  HISTORICAL,   from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Present.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  100  Engravings  on  Wood,  and 
Map  of  Hindooslan. 

32.  NICOLINI'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS:  their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines, 

ji.nd  Designs.  Portraits  of  Loyola,  Lain^z,  Xavier,  Borgia,  Acquaviva,  Pfere 
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EUROPE  CONTINUED. GREECE. 

SUMMABY. 

The  remaining  parts  of  Macedonia  are  considered,  and  the  whole  of  Greece ; 
on  this  the  author  dwells  some  time  on  account  of  the  great  reputation 
of  the  country.  He  corrects  minutely,  and  clears  up,  the  confused  and 
vague  accounts  respecting  the  cities  contained  therein,  given  by  poets  and 
historians,  and  especially  in  the  Catalogue  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Poem. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1 .  After  having  described  as  much  of  the  western  parts 
of  Europe  as  is  comprised  within  the  interior  and  exterior 
seas,  and  surveyed  all  the  barbarous  nations  which  it  contains, 
as  far  as  the  Don^  and  a  small  part  of  Greece,  [namely, 
Macedonia,]  2  we  propose  to  give  an  account  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Helladic  geography.  Homer  was  the  first  writer  on 
the  subject  of  geography,  and  was  followed  by  many  others, 
some  of  whom  composed  particular  treatises,  and  entitled  them 
"  Harbours,"  "Voyages,"  "  Circuits  of  the  Earth, "^  or  gave  them 
some  name  of  this  kind,  and  these  comprised  the  description 
of  the  Helladic  country.  Some,  as  Ephorus  and  Polybius^ 
included  in  their  general  history  a  separate  topography  of 
the  continents ;  others,  as  Posidonius  and  Hipparchus,  intro- 
duced matter  relating  to  geography  in  their  writings  on 
physical  and  mathematical  subjects. 

It  is  easy  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  other  writers,  but  the 
poems  of  Homer  require  critical  consideration,  both  because 
he  speaks  as  a  poet,  and  because  he  describes  things  not  as 

'  The  ancient  Tanais.        ^  These  words  are  interpolated.    Casaubon. 
^  XiyLiviQ,  TrepiTrXoi,  Trtpiodoi  yrjg. 
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they  exist  at  present,  but  as  they  existed  anciently,  and  the 
greater  part  of  which  have  been  rendered  obscure  by  time. 

We  must  however  undertake  this  inquiry  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  beginning  from  the  point  where  our  description  ended. 

It  ended  with  an  account  of  the  Epirotic  and  Illyrian  nations 
on  the  west  and  north,  and  of  Macedonia  as  far  as  Byzantium 
on  the  east. 

After  the  Epirotas  and  lUyrii  follow  the  Acarnanes,^  the 
JEtoli,  the  Locri-Ozolae,  then  the  Phocaeenses  and  Boeoti, 
Grecian  nations.  Opposite  to  these  on  the  other  side  of  the 
strait  is  Peloponnesus,  which  comprises  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,^ 
interposed  between,  and  determining  the  figure  of  the  latter, 
from  which  it  also  receives  its  own.  Next  to  Macedonia^ 
are  the  Thessalians,'*  extending  as  far  as  the  Malienses,^  and 
the  other  nations,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus. 

2.  There  are  many  Greek  tribes,  but  the  chief  people  are 
equal  in  number  to  the  Greek  dialects  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  namely,  four.  Of  these,  the  Ionic  is  the  same  as 
the  ancient  Attic  ;  (for  lones  was  the  former  name  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Attica ;  from  thence  came  the  lones  who  settled 
in  Asia,^  and  use  the  dialect  now  called  Ionic  ;)  the  Doric  was 
the  same  as  the  -^olic  dialect,  for  all  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  isthmus  except  the  Athenians,  the  Megareans,  and 
the  Dorians  about  Parnassus,  are  even  now  called  ^olians ; 
rtK'  ^*  ^^  probable  that  the  Dorians,  from  their  being  a  small 
^T^^^  nation,  and  occupying  a  most  rugged  country,  and  from  want 
'  of  intercourse  [with  the  -^olians],  no  longer  resemble  that 

people  either  in  language  or  customs,  and,  although  of  the 
same  race,  have  lost  all  appearance  of  affinity.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  Athenians,  who  inhabiting  a  rugged  country 
^\  ^.,  wTnTaTltght  soil,  escaped  the  ravages  of  invaders.  As  they 
/  \*f  '  always  ocfvirQJgd-lhe  same  territory^  and-no-enemy  attejn£ted_to 
,  ^^  ^pel  fKem/nor  hadanydesire  to  take  pn,?spssioQ-i)f^ttEem^- 
J^  \  se^s^on  this  account  they~were,  according  to  Thucydides, 
w**      A_      regarded  as  Autochthones,  or  an  indigenous  race.     This  was 

t^^^^yS  '  The  territory  of  the  Acarnanes  is  still  called  Carnia,  south  of  the 

.3''  Gulf  of  Arta.     The  rest  of  the  countries  mentioned  by  Strabo  no  longer 

V  retain  the  ancient  divisions,  Boeotia  is  the  modern  Livadhia.     G. 

2  The  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  »  Makedunea. 

.  f  ^  The  ancient  Thessaly  is  the  modern  Vlakea. 

*  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Zeitun — the  ancient  Maliac  Gulf. 
'  In  Asia  Minor,  and  founded  the  cities  Miletus,  Smyrna,  Phocaea,  &c. 
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probably  thej-eason,  although  jthey  were  a  small  nation,  whjL, 
J^ey  remained  a  distmcrpe.Qplfij?nth_a  distiricT^JIalect. 

It  was  not  in  the  parts  only  on  the  other  side"of  thelithmus, 
that  the  ^olian  nation  was  powerful,  but  those  on  this  side 
also  were  formerly  Cohans.  They  were  afterwards  inter- 
mixed first  with  lonians  who  came  from  Attica,  and  got  pos- 
session of  jEgialus,^  and  secondly  with  Dorians,  who  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Heracleidae  founded  Megara  and  many  of 
the  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  lones  were  soon  expelled 
by  the  Achaei,  an  ^olian  tribe ;  and  there  remained  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  two  nations,  the  ^olic  and  the  Doric.  Those 
nations  then  that  had  little  intercourse  with  the  Dorians  used 
the  ^olian  dialect.  (This  was  the  case  with  the  Arcadians 
and  Eleians,  the  former  of  whom  were  altogether  a  mountain 
tribe,  and  did  not  share  in  the  partition  of  the  Peloponnesus ; 
the  latter  were  considered  as  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  lived  for  a  long  period  in  peace, 
principally  because  they  were  of  ^olian  descent,  and  had 
admitted  into  their  country  the  army  of  Oxylus,  about  the  time 
of  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae.^)  The  rest  used  a  kind  of 
dialect  composed  of  both,  some  of  them  having  more,  others 
less,  of  the  -^olic  dialect.  Even  at  present  the  inhabitants  of 
different  cities  use  different  dialects,  but  all  seem  to  Dorize, 
or  use  the  Doric  dialect,  on  account  of  the  ascendency  of  that 
nation. 

Such  then  is  the  number  of  the  Grecian  nations,  and  thus 
in  general  are  they  distinguished  from  each  other. 

I  shall  resume  my  account  of  them,  and  describe  each 
nation  in  their  proper  order. 

3.  According  to  Ephorus,  AcarnaniaJla_the_comm^C£ment 
of  Greece  on  the  west,  for  it  is  the  first  country  which  lies 
contiguous  to  the  Epirotic  nations.  As  this  author  follows 
the  coast  in  his  measurements,  and  begins  from  thence,  con- 
sidering the  sea  the  most  important  guide  of  topographical 
description,  (for  otherwise  he  might  have  placed  the  beginning 
of  Greece  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,)  so  ought  I,  observing 

'  The  word  ^gialus  (AiyiaXbg)  signifies  sea-shore.  The  name  was 
given  to  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  (afterwards  called  Achaia)  from 
the  towns  being  situated  generally  along  the  coast.  Others,  however,  give 
a  different  explanation  to  the  word. 

*  1113  before  the  Christian  era.     G. 
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the  natural  character  of  places,  to  keep  in  view  the  sea  as  a 
mark  by  which  I  should  direct  the  course  of  my  description. 

The  sea  coming  from  Sicily  spreads  itself  on  one  side 
towards  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  on  the  other  forms  a  large 
peninsula,  the  Peloponnesus,  united  to  the  main-land  by  a 
narrow  isthmus. 

The  two  largest  bodies  of  country  in  Greece  are  that  within 
the  isthmus,  and  that  without  the  isthmus,  [extending  to  the 
mouths  of  the  river  Peneius].  That  within  the  isthmus  is  how- 
ever larger,  and  more  celebrated.  The  Peloponnesus  is,  as  it 
were,  the  acropolis  or  citadel  of  all  Greece  ;  and  all  Greece  in 
a  manner  holds  the  chief  or  leading  position  in  Europe.  For 
independently  of  the  fame  and  power  of  the  nations  which 
inhabited  it,  the  position  itself  of  the  places  in  it  suggests 
this  superiority.  One  site  succeeds  another  diversified  with 
numerous  most  remarkable  bays,  and  large  peninsulas.  The 
first  of  these  peninsulas  is  the  Peloponnesus,  closed  in  by 
an  isthmus  of  forty  stadia  in  extent.  The  second  compre- 
hends the  first,  and  has  an  isthmus  reaching  from  Pagse  in 
Megaris  to  Nisaea,  which  is  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Megare- 
ans ;  the  passage  across  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea  is  120 
stadia. 

The  third  peninsula  also  comprises  the  latter.  Its  isthmus 
extends  from  the  farthest  recess  of  the  Crissasan  Gulf  to 
Thermopylae.  The  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  between  these 
is  about  508  stadia  in  length,  including  within  it  the  whole 
of  Boeotia,  and  cutting  Phocis  and  the  country  of  the 
Epicnemidii  obliquely.  The  fourth  peninsula  has  the  isthmus 
extending  from  the  Ambracian  Gulf  through  Mount  CEta 
and  Traclinia  to  the  Maliac  Gulf  and  Thermopylae,  about 
800  stadia. 

There  is  another  isthmus  of  more  than  1000  stadia  reach- 
ing from  the  same  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  passing  through 
the  country  of  the  Thessalians  and  Macedonians  to  the  recess 
of  the  Thermaean  Gulf. 

The  succession  of  peninsulas  furnishes  a  convenient  order 
to  be  followed  in  describing  the  country. 

We  must  begin  from  the  smallest,  as  being  also  the  most 
famous  of  these  peninsulas.^ 

^  Taking  the  reverse  order  in  which  these  peninsulas  are  described, 
the  fifth  and  last  contains  all  the  rest,  the  fourth  all  but  the  difi'erence 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1.  The  Peloponnesus  resembles  in  figure  the  leaf  of  a  plane 
tree.^  Its  length  and  breadth  are  nearly  equal,  each  about 
1400  stadia.  The  former  is  reckoned  from  west  to  east,  that 
is,  from  the  promontory  Chelonatas  through  Olympia  and  the 
territory  Megalopolitis  to  the  isthmus ;  the  latter  from  south 
to  north,  or  from  Maliae  though  Arcadia  to  ^gium. 

The  circumference,  according  to  Polybius,  exclusive  of  the 
circuit  of  the  bays,  is  4000  stadia.  Artemidorus  however 
adds  to  this  400  stadia,  and  if  we  include  the  measure  of  the 
bays,  it  exceeds  5600  stadia.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
isthmus  at  the  road  where  they  draw  vessels  over-land  from 
one  sea  to  the  other  is  40  stadia  across. 

2.  Eleians  and  Messenians  occupy  the  western  side  of  this 
peninsula.  Their  territory  is  washed  by  the  Sicilian  Sea. 
They  possess  the  coast  also  on  each  side.  Elis  bends  towards 
the  north  and  the  commencement  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  as 
far  as  the  promontory  Araxus,^  opposite  to  which  across  the 
strait  is  Acarnania;  the  islands  Zacynthus,^  Cephallenia,'* 
Ithaca,^  and  the  Echinades,  to  which  belongs  Dulichium,  lie 
in  front  of  it.  The  greater  part  of  Messenia  is  open  to  the 
south  and  to  the  Libyan  Sea  as  far  as  the  islands  Thyrides 
near  Taenarum.^ 

Next  to  Elis,  is  the  nation  of  the  Achaei  looking  towards 
the  north,  and  stretching  along  the  Corinthian  Gulf  they 
terminate  at  Sicyonia.  Then  follow  Sicyon"^  and  Corinth, 
extending  as  far  as  the  isthmus.     Next  after  Messenia  are 

between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  so  on  in  order  until  we  come  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, properly  so  called,  which  is  thus  the  least  of  the  peninsulas. 
Strabo  himself  seems  to  admit  the  term  peninsula  to  be  improperly  ap- 
plied to  these  subdivisions,  by  first  describing  Greece  to  be  divided  into 
two  great  bodies,  viz.  that  within  and  that  without  the  Isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth. 

^  For  the  same  reason,  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Morea,  in  Greek  (Mopta)  which  signifies  mulberry,  a  species  or  variety 
of  which  tree  bears  leaves  divided  into  five  lobes — equal  in  number  to  the 
five  principal  capes  of  the  Peloponnesus.     See  book  ii.  eh.  i.  30. 

2  Cape  Papa.  ^  Zante.  *  Cephalonia.  '  Theaki. 

'  Cape  Matapan.  '  Basilico. 
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Laconia  and  Argeia,  which  latter  country  also  reaches  as  far 
as  the  isthmus. 

The  bays  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  the  Messeniac,^  the  La- 
conian,^  a  third  the  Argolic,^  and  a  fourth  the  Hermionic/ 
or  the  Saronic,^  which  some  writers  call  the  Salaminiac  bay. 
Some  of  these  bays  are  supplied  by  the  Libyan,  others  by 
the  Cretan  and  Myrtoan  Seas.  Some  call  even  the  Saronic 
Gulf  a  sea.  In  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus  is  Arcadia,  lying 
contiguous  to  all  the  other  nations. 

3.  The  Corinthian  Gulf  begins  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Evenus,^  (some  say  from  the  mouths  of  the  Achelous,*^  which 
is  the  boundary  between  the  Acarnanes  and  -^toli,)  and  from 
the  promontory  Araxus.  For  there  the  shores  on  both  sides 
first  begin  to  contract,  and  have  a  considerable  inclination 
towards  each  other ;  as  they  advance  farther  onwards  they 
nearly  meet  at  Rhium  ^  and  Antirrhium,^  leaving  a  channel  of 
only  about  5  stadia  between  them. 

Rhium  is  a  promontory  of  Achaia,  it  is  low,  and  bends  in- 
wards like  a  sickle,  (indeed  it  has  the  name  of  Drepanum,  or 
the  Sickle,)  and  lies  between  Patrae^^  and  ^gium,^^  on  it  there 
is  a  temple  of  Neptune.  Antirrhium  is  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  ^tolia  and  Locris.  It  is  called  Rhium  Molycrium. 
From  this  point  the  sea-shore  again  parts  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree on  each  side,  and  advancing  into  the  Crisscean  Gulf,  ter- 
minates there,  being  shut  in  by  the  western  boundaries  of 
Boeotia  and  Megaris. 

The  Corinthian  Gulf  is  2230  stadia  in  circuit  from  the 
river  Evenus  to  the  promontory  Araxus  ;  and  if  we  reckon 
from  the  Achelous,  it  would  be  increased  by  about  100  stadia. 

The  tract  from  the  Achelous  to  the  Evenus  is  occupied  by 
Acarnanians  ;  next  are  the  ^toli,  reaching  to  the  Cape  An- 
tirrhium. The  remainder  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  isthmus, 
is  occupied  by  Phocis,  Bceotia,  and  by  Megaris,  it  extends 
1118  stadia. 

The  sea  from  Cape  Antirrhium  as  far  as  the  isthmus  is 
[the  Crissaean  Gulf,  but  from  the  city  Creusa  it  is  called  the 
Sea  of]  Alcyonis,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  Crissaean  Gulf.^^ 

»  Gulf  of  Coron.  «  Gulf  of  Colochina.  »  Gulf  of  Napoli. 

*  Gulf  of  Castri.        *  Gulf  of  Egina.         ®  Fidari,         ^  Aspropotamo. 
^  Drepano.         ^  Castle  of  Roumelia.         '"  Patras.         "  Vostitza. 
"  The  words  in  brackets  are  inserted  according  to  the  suggestion  of 
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From  the  isthmus  to  the  promontory  Araxus  is  a  distance  of 
1030  stadia. 

Such  in  general  then  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  of  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait  up 
to  the  farther  recess  of  the  gulf.  Such  also  is  the  nature  of 
the  gulf  between  both. 

We  shall  next  describe  each  country  in  particular,  begin- 
ning with  Elis. 


CHAPTER  III. 


1 .  At  present  the  whole  sea-coast  lying  between  the  Achaei 
and  Messenii  is  called  Eleia,  it  stretches  into  the  inland  parts 
towards  Arcadia  at  Pholoe,  and  the  Azanes,  and  Parrhasii. 
Anciently  it  was  divided  into  several  states  ;  afterwards 
into  two,  Elis  of  the  Epeii,  and  Elis  under  Nestor,  the  son  of 
Neleus.  As  Homer  says,  who  mentions  Elis  of  the  Epeii  by 
name, 

"  Sacred  Elis,  where  the  Epeii  rule." 

The  other  he  calls  Pylus  subject  to  Nestor,  through  which,  he 
says,  the  Alpheius  flows  : 

"  Alpheius,  that  flows  in  a  straight  line  through  the  land  of  the  Pylians."  ' 
The  poet  was  also  acquainted  with  a  city  Pylus  ; 

"  They  arrived  at  Pylus,  the  well-built  city  of  Neleus."  ' 
The  Alpheius  however  does  not  flow  through  nor  beside  the 
city,  but  another  river  flows  beside  it,  which  some  call 
Pamisus,  others  Amathus,  from  which  Pylus  seems  to  be 
termed  Emathoeis,  but  the  Alpheius  flows  through  the  Eleian 
territory. 

2.  Elis,  the  present  city,  was  not  yet  founded  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  lived  in  villages. 
It  was  called  Coele  [or  Hollow]  Elis,  from  the  accident  of  its 
locahty,  for  the  largest  and  best  part  of  it  is  situated  in  a 
hollow.  It  was  at  a  late  period,  and  after  the  Persian  war, 
that  the   people  collected   together   out   of  many   demi,   or 

Groskurd.     The  Gulf  of  CoriBth.-i»r^in:'^J^Wf~fa,ssages,  called  by  Strabo 

the  Cris.saean  Gulf.  '         "^ 

»  Od.  xv.^!9a. «  II.  V.  545.  »  Od.  iii.  4. 
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.burghs,  into  one  citj.  And,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  the 
other  places  in  the  Peloponnesus  which  the  poet  enumerates 
are  not  to  be  called  cities,  but  districts.  Each  contained  several 
assemblages  of  demi  or  burghs,  out  of  which  the  famous 
cities  were  afterwards  formed,  as  Mantineia  in  Arcadia,  which 
was  furnished  with  inhabitants  from  five  burghs  by  Argives ; 

Tegea  from  nine  ;   Heraea  from  as  many  during  the  reign of 

Cleombrotus,  or  Cleonymus ;  ^gium  out  of  seven,  or  eight ; 
Patrae  out  of  seven ;  Dyme  out  of  eight ;  thus  Elis  also  was 
formed  out  of  the  surrounding  burghs.  The  deraus  of  the 
Agriades  was  one  of  those  added  to  it.  The  Peneius  ^  flows 
through  the  city  by  the  Gymnasium,  which  the  Eleii  con- 
structed long  after  the  countries  which  were  subject  to  Nestor 
had  passed  into  their  possession. 

3.  These  were  the  Pisatis,  of  which  Olympia  is  a  part,  and 
Triphylia,  and  the  territory  of  the  Caucones.  The  Triphylii 
had  their  name  from  the  accident  of  the  union  of  three  tribes  ; 
of  the  Epeii,  the  original  inhabitants;  of  the  Minyai,  who 
afterwards  settled  there  ;  and  last  of  all  of  the  Eleii,  who 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  Instead  of  the  Minyas 
some  writers  substitute  Arcadians,  who  had  frequently  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  the  territory,  whence  Pylus  had  the 
epithet  Arcadian  as  well  as  Triphylian.  Homer  calls  all  this 
tract  as  far  as  Messene  by  the  name  of  Pylus,  the  name  of  the 
city.  The  names  of  the  chiefs,  and  of  their  abodes  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Ships,  show  that  Coele  Elis,  or  the  Hollow 

J-^'  Elis,  was  distinct  from  the  country  subject  to  Nestor. 
^\     f\'    I  say  this  on  comparing  the  present  places  with  Homer's 
^       ytd    ^®scription  of  them,  for  we  must  compare  one  with  the  other 
^      t^  ^     in  consideration  of  the  fame  of  the  poet,  and  our  being  bred 
V-jsK-  "P  ^^  ^^  acquaintance  with  his  writings  ;  and  every  one  will 

yS?  |\  conclude   that  our  present  inquiry  is  rightly  conducted,   if 

/  )j^y  ^     nothing  is  found  repugnant  to  his  accounts  of  places,  which 
ip     jjV'        have  been  received  with  the  fullest  reliance  on  their  credi- 

Ibility  and  his  veracity. 
We  must  describe  these  places  as  they  exist  at  present,  and 
as  they  are  represented  by  the  poet,  comparing  them  together 
as  far  as  is  required  by  the  design  of  this  work. 

4.  The  Araxus  is  a  promontory  of  Eleia  situated  on  the 
north,  60  stadia  from  Dyme,  an  Achaean  city.  This  promontory 

'  Igliaco. 
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we  consider  the  commencement  of  the  coast  of  Eleia.  Pro- 
ceeding thence  towards  the  west  is  Cyllene,i  the  naval  arsenal 
of  the  Eleii,  from  whence  is  an  ascent  of  120  stadia  to  the  pre- 
sent city.     This  Cyllene  Homer  mentions  in  these  words, 

"  Cyllenian  Otus,  chief  of  the  Epeii," 
for  he  would  not  have  given  the  title  of  chief  of  Epeii  to  one 
who  came  from  the  Arcadian  mountain  of  this  name.     It  is  a 
village  of  moderate  size,  in  which  is  preserved  the  JEsculapius 
of  Colotes,  a  statue  of  ivorj,  of  admirable  workmanship. 

Next  to  CjUene  is  the  promontory  Chelonatas,^  the  most 
westerly  point  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  front  of  it  there  is  a 
small  island  and  shoals  on  the  confines  of  Hollow  EHs,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Pisatae.  From  hence  [Cyllene]  to  Cephallenia 
is  a  voyage  of  not  more  than  80  stadia.  Somewhere  on  the 
above-mentioned  confines  is  the  river  Elisson,  or  Elissa. 

5.  Between  the  Chelonatas  and  Cyllene  the  river  Peneius 
empties  itself,  and  that  also  called  by  the  poet  Selleis,  which 
flows  from  the  mountain  Pholoe.  On  this  river  is  situated 
Ephyra,  a  city  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Thesprotian, 
Thessalian,  and  Corinthian  Ephyras ;  being  a  fourth  city  of 
this  name,  situated  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Lasion  sea- 
coast,  and  which  may  be  either  the  same  place  as  Boeonoa, 
(for  it  is  the  custoni  to  call  CEnoe  by  this  name,)  or  a  city 
near  this,  distant  from  Elis  120  stadia.  This  Ephyra  seems 
to  be  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Astyochea,  the  mother  of  Tle- 
polemus,  the  son  of  Hercules, 

"Whom  Hercules  brought  from  Ephyra,  from  the  river  Selleis;"^ 
(for  this  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  adventures  of  Her- 
cules ;  at  the  other  places  called  Ephyra,  there  is  no  river 
Selleis ;)  hence  came  the  armour  of  Meges, 
"  Which  Phyleus  formerly  brought  from  Ephyra,  from  the  river  Selleis;"  * 

from  this  Ephyra  came  also  mortal  poisons.  For  Minerva 
says,  that  Ulysses  went  to  Ephyra 

'*  In  search  of  a  mortal  poison  wherewith  to  anoint  his  arrows  :"  ' 
And  the  suitors  say  of  Telemachus  ; 

"  Or  he  will  go  to  the  rich  country  of  Ephyra  to  bring  back  poison  de- 
structive of  our  lives."  ' 


Chiarenza,  in  ruins.  ^  Cape  Tornese.  '  H-  ii.  650. 

♦  11.  XV.  531.  *  Od.  i.  2G1.  «  Od.  ii.  328. 
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And  Nestor  introduces  the  daughter  of  Augeas,  king  of  the 
Epeii,  in  his  account  of  the  war  with  that  people,  as  one  who 
administered  poisons : 

"  I  first  slew  a  man,'  Mulius,  a  brave  soldier.  He  was  son-in-law  of 
Augeas ;  he  had  married  his  eldest  daughter ;  she  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  poisons  which  the  earth  brings  forth." 

There  is  also  near  Sicyon  a  river,  Selleis,  and  a  village  of 
the  name  of  Ephyra  near  it;  and  a  village  Ephyra  in  the 
territory  of  Agraea  in  ^tolia,  the  people  of  which  are  called 
Ephyri.  There  are  also  other  Ephyri  among  the  Perrhasbi 
near  Macedonia,  who  are  Crannonians,^  and  the  Thesprotic 
Ephyri  of  Cichyrus,  which  was  formerly  called  Ephyra. 

6.  ApoUodorus,  when  he  informs  us  in  what  manner  the 
poet  usually  distinguishes  places  with  the  same  names,  as 
Orchomenus  for  instance,  designating  that  in  Arcadia  by  the 
epithet,  "abounding  with  sheep;"  the  Boeotian  Orchomenus, 
as  "Minyeius;"  by  applying  to  Samos  the  term  Thracian, 
and  adds, 

"  Between  Samos  and  Imbros," ' 
to  distinguish  it  from  Ionian  Samos  ;  so  he  says  the  Thes- 
protic Ephyra  is  distinguished  from  others  by  the  words,  "  at 
a  distance,"  and  "from  the  river  Selleis."  This  does  not 
agree  with  what  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  says,  from  whom  he 
borrows  most  of  his  information.  For  Demetrius  does  not 
say  that  there  is  a  river  Selleis  in  Thesprotia,  but  in  Elis, 
near  the  Thesprotic  Ephyra,  as  I  have  said  before. 

What  he  says  also  about  CEchalia  requires  examination, 
where  he  asserts  that  the  city  of  Eurytus  of  CEchalia  is  the 
only  city,  when  there  is  more  than  one  city  of  that  name.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  he  means  the  Thessalian  city  men- 
tioned by  Homer : 

"  And  they  who  occupied  CEchalia,  the  city  of  Eurytus,  the  CEchalian."  * 
What  city,  then,  is  that  on  the  road  from  which  "  Thamyris 

»  II.  xi.  738. 

2  I  read  oi  kuI,  as  Meineke  suggests,  but  the  whole  passage  from  "there 
is  "  to  "  Ephyra,"  is,  as  he  also  remarks,  probably  an  interpolation.  Strabo 
has  already  enumerated  four  cities  of  the  name  of  Ephyra,  viz.  the  Eliac, 
the  Thesprotic,  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Thessalian ;  yet  here  two  others 
are  presented  to  our  notice,  the  Sicyonian  and  the  ^Etolian,  of  which 
Strabo  makes  no  mention  in  his  account  of  JStolia  and  Sicyonia. 

3  II.  xxiv.  78.  *  II.  ii.  730. 
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the  Thracian  was  met  by  the  Muses,  and  deprived  of  the 
power  of  song,"  for  he  says, 

"  Coming  from  CEchalia,  from  the  dwelling  of  Eurytus,  the  CEchalian.'" 
If  this  were  the  city  in  Thessaly,  the  Scepsian  is  mistaken  in 
mentioning  some  city  in  Arcadia,  which  is  now  called  Andania. 
If  he  is  n'ot  mistaken,  still  the  Arcadian  CEchalia  is  said  to 
be  the  city  of  Eurytus,  so  that  there  is  not  one  city  only  of 
that  name,  although  Apollodorus  asserts  that  there  is  but  one. 
7.  There  existed  between  the  mouths  of  the  Peneius  and 
the  Selleis  near  Scollis,  a  Pylus,  not  the  city  of  Nestor,  but 
another  of  that  name,  having  nothing  in  common  with  that 
on  the  Alpheius,  nor  even  with  that  on  the  Pamisus,  or,  if 
we  must  so  call  it,  the  Amathus.  Some  writers,  through  their 
soHcitude  for  the  fame  and  noble  descent  of  Nestor,  give  a 
forced  meaning  to  these  words.  Since  there  are  three  places 
in  Peloponnesus  of  the  name  of  Pylus,  (whence  the  saying 
originated, 

*'  There  is  a  Pylus  in  front  of  Pylus,  and  still  there  is  another  Pylus,") 
namely,  this  and  the  Lepreatic  Pylus  in  Triphylia,  and  a 
third,  the  Messeniac  near  Coryphasium,^  the  advocates  for 
each  place  endeavour  to  show  that  the  river  in  his  own  coun- 
try is  (Emathois)  iifiadoeig,  or  sandy,  and  declare  that  to  be 
the  country  of  Nestor. 

The  greater  number  of  other  writers,  both  historians  and 
poets,  say,  that  Nestor  was  a  Messenian,  assigning  as  his  birth- 
place the  Pylus,  which  continued  to  exist  to  their  times. 
Those,  however,  who  adhere  to  Homer  and  follow  his  poem  as 
their  guide,  say,  that  the  Pylus  of  Nestor  is  where  the  terri- 
tory is  traversed  by  the  Alpheius.  Now  this  river  passes 
through  the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Hollow  EHs  were  emulous  of  the  same  honour  respecting  the 
Pylus  in  their  own  country,  and  point  out  distinctive  marks, 
as  a  place  called  Gerenus,  and  a  river  Geron,  and  another 
river  Geranius,  and  endeavour  to  confirm  this  opinion  by 
pretending  that  Nestor  had  the  epithet  Gerenius  from  these 
places. 

The  Messenians  argue  in  the  very  same  manner,  but  ap- 

1  Ti    :;    ^Qi 

2  This' is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Navarino.    The  Coryphasium  is 
Mount  St.  Nicholas.     G. 
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parently  with  more  probability  on  their  side.     For  they  say, 

that  in  their  territory  there  is  a  place  better  known,  called 

Gerena,  and  once  well  inhabited. 

Such  then  is  the  present  state  of  the  Hollow  Elis.^ 

8.  The  poet  however,  after  having  divided  the  country  into 

four  parts,  and   mentioned  the  four  chiefs,  does  not  clearly 

express  himself,  when  he  says  : 

"those  who  inhabit  Buprasium  and  the  sacred  Elis,  all  whom  Hyrmine 
and  Myrsinus,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  territory  and  the  Olenian 
rock,  and  Aleisium  contain,  these  were  led  by  four  chiefs ;  ten  swift  vessels 
accompanied  each,  and  multitudes  of  Epeii  Avere  embarked  in  them."* 

For,  by  applying  the  name  Epeii  to  both  people,  the  Bupra- 
sians  and  the  Eleii,  and  by  never  applying  the  name  Eleii  to 
the  Buprasians,  he  may  seem  to  divide,  not  Eleia,  but  the 
country  of  the  Epeii,  into  four  parts,  which  he  had  before 
divided  into  two  ;  nor  would  Buprasium  then  be  a  part  of  Elis, 
but  rather  of  the  country  of  the  Epeii.  For  that  he  terms 
the  Buprasians  Epeii,  is  evident  from  these  words : 

"  As  when  the  Epeii  were  burying  King  Amarynces  at  Buprasium."^ 
Again,  by   enumerating    together  "Buprasium    and.  sacred 
Elis,"  and  then  by  making  a  fourfold  division,  he  seems  to 
arrange  these  very  four  divisions  in  common  under  both  Bu- 
prasium and  Elis. 

Buprasium,  it  is  probable,  was  a  considerable  settlement  in 
Eleia,  which  does  not  exist  at  present.  But  the  territory  only 
has  this  name,  which  lies  on  the  road  to  Dyme  from  Elis  the 
present  city.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Buprasium  had  at 
that  time  some  superiority  over  Elis,  as  the  Epeii  had  over 
the  Eleii,  but  afterwards  they  had  the  name  of  Eleii  instead 
of  Epeii. 

Buprasium  then  was  a  part  of  Elis,  and  they  say,  that 
Homer,  by  a  poetical  figure,  speaks  of  the  whole  and  of  the 
part  together,  as  in  these  lines : 

"through  Greece  and  the  middle  of  Argos;"*  "through  Greece  and 
Pthia;"*  "  the  Curetes  and  the  ^Etoli  were  fighting;"®  "those  from 
Dulichium  and  the  sacred  Echinades;''^ 

for  Dulichium  is  one  of  the  Echinades.  Modern  writers  also 
use  this  figure,  as  Hipponax, 

»  KoiXr]  "HXic,  or  Coele-Elis.  »  II.  ii.  615.  »  II.  xxiii.  630. 

*  Od.  L  344.        *  Od.  ii.  496.        «  II.  ix.  529.        '  II.  ii.  625. 
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"  they  eat  the  bread  of  the  Cyprians  and  the  wheat  of  the  Amathusii ;  " 
for  the  Amathusii  are  Cyprians :  and  Alcman  ; 
"  leaving  the  beloved  Cyprus,  and  Paphos,  washed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  :" 
and  ^schylus ; 

"possessing  as  your  share  by  lot  the  whole  of  Cyprus  and  Paphos." 

If  Homer  has  not  called  the  Buprasii  by  the  name  of  Eleii, 
we  shall  reply,  nor  has  he  mentioned  many  other  places  and 
things  which  exist.  For  this  is  not  a  proof  that  they  did  not 
exist,  but  only  that  he  has  not  mentioned  them. 

9.  But  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  says,  that  the  Epeii  are  a 
different  people  from  the  Eleii ;  that  the  Epeii  accompanied 
Hercules  in  his  expedition  against  Augeas,  and  joined  him  in 
destroying  Elis,  and  defeating  Augeas.  He  also  says,  that 
Dyme  was  both  an  Epeian  and  an  Achaean  city. 

The  ancient  historians,  accustomed  from  childhood  to 
falsehood  through  the  tales  of  mythologists,  speak  of  many 
things  that  never  existed.  Hence  they  do  not  even  agree 
with  one  another,  in  their  accounts  of  the  same  things. 
Not  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  Epeii,  although  a  dif- 
ferent people  and  at  variance  with  the  Eleii,  when  they 
had  gained  the  ascendency,  united  together,  forming  a  com- 
mon state,  and  their  power  extended  even  as  far  as  Dyme. 
The  poet  does  not  mention  Dyme,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  at  that  time  it  was  subject  to  the  Epeii,  and  afterwards 
to  the  lones,  or  perhaps  not  even  to  this  people,  but  to  the 
Achaei,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  country  of  the  lones. 

Of  the  four  portions,  which  include  Buprasium,  Hyrmine 
and  Myrsinus  belong  to  the  territory  of  Eleia.  The  rest, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  are  situated  close 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pisatis. 

10.  Hyrmine  was  a  small  town,  which  exists  no  longer, 
but  there  is  a  mountainous  promontory  near  Cyllene,  called 
Hormina  or  Hyrmina. 

Myrsinus  is  the  present  Myrtuntium,  a  settlement  extend- 
ing to  the  sea,  and  situated  on  the  road  from  Dyme  to  Elis,  at 
the  distance  of  70  stadia  from  the  city  of  the  Eleii. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  Olenian  rock  is  the  present  Scollis. 
For  we  might  mention  probable  conjectures,  since  both  places 
and  names  have  undergone  changes,  and  the  poet  himself 
does  not  explain  his  meaning  clearly  in  many  passages. 
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Scollis  is  a  rocky  mountain,  common  to  the  Dymaei,  and 
Tritaeenses,  and  Eleii,  situated  close  to  Lampeia,  another  moun- 
tain in  Arcadia,  which  is  distant  from  Elis  130  stadia,  from 
Tritaea  100,  and  an  equal  number  [from  Dyme]  Achaean  cities. 

Aleisium  is  the  present  Alesia3um,  a  place  near  Amphidolis, 
where  the  neighbouring  people  hold  a  market  every  month. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  mountain  road  leading  from  Elis  to 
Olympia.  Formerly,  it  was  a  city  of  the  Pisatis,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  country  being  different  at  different  times  on  ac- 
count of  the  change  of  masters.  The  poet  also  calls  Aleisium, 
the  hill  of  Aleisius,  when  he  says, 

"  Till  we  broTight  our  horses  to  Buprasium  rich  in  grain,  and  to  the 
Olenian  rock,  and  to  the  place  which  is  called  the  hill  of  Aleisium," ' 

for  we  must  understand  the  words  by  the  figure  hyperbaton. 
Some  also  point  out  a  river  Aleisius. 

11.  Since  a  tribe  of  Caucones  is  mentioned  in  Triphylia 
near  Messenia,  and  as  Dyme  is  called  by  some  writers 
Cauconis,  apd  since  between  Dyme  and  Tritaea  in  the  Dymaean 
district  there  is  also  a  river  called  Caucon,  a  question  arises 
respecting  the  Caucones,  whether  there  are  two  nations  of  this 
name,  one  situate  about  Triphylia,  and  another  about  Dyme, 
Elis,  and  Caucon.  This  river  empties  itself  into  another 
which  is  called  Teutheas,  in  the  masculine  gender,  and  is  the 
name  of  a  small  town  that  was  one  of  those  that  composed 
Dyme  ;  except  that  the  town  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  is 
pronounced  Teuthea,  without  the  s,  and  the  last  syllable  is  long. 

There  is  a  temple  of  Diana  Nemydia  (Nemeasa?).  The 
Teutheas  discharges  itself  into  the  Achelous,  which  runs  by 
Dyme,  and  has  the  same  name  as  that  in  Acarnania,  and  the 
name  also  of  Peirus.     In  the  lines  of  Hesiod, 

"  he  lived  near  the  Olenian  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  Peirus," 
some  change  the  last  word  Ueipoio  to  Uwpoio,  but  improperly. 

^  [But  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  who  make  the 
Caucones  a  subject  of  inquiry,  that  when  Minerva  in  the 
Odyssey,  who  has  assumed  the  form  of  Mentor,  says  to  Nestor ; 

"  At  sun-rise  I  go  to  the  magnanimous  Caucones,  where  a  debt  neither  of 
a  late  date  nor  of  small  amount  is  owing  to  me.^  When  Telemachus 
comes  to  thy  house  send  him  with  thy  son,  thy  chariot,  and  thy  horses ;" 

»  II.  ii.  756. 

' — *  This  passage  in  brackets  is  an  interpolation  to  explain  the  subse- 
quent inquiry  who  the  Caucones  were.     Kramer.  ^  II.  iii.  636. 
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a  certain  district  in  the  territory  of  the  Epeii  appears  to  be 
designated,  which  the  Caucones,  a  different  nation  from  that 
in  Triphylia,  possessed,  and  who  perhaps  extended  even  as  far 
as  the  Dymean  territory.]  But  it  was  not  proper  to  omit, 
whence  Dyme  had  the  name  Cauconitis,  nor  why  the  river  was 
called  Caucon,  because  the  question  is,  who  the  Caucones^ 
were,  to  whom  Minerva  says,  she  is  going  to  recover  a  debt. 
For  if  we  understand  the  poet  to  mean  those  in  Triphylia 
about  Lepreum,  I  know  not  how  this  is  probable ;  whence 
some  persons  even  write  the  passage, 

"  where  a  large  debt  is  owing  to  me  in  the  sacred  Elis." 
This  will  appear  more  clearly,  when  we  describe  the  Pisatis, 
and  after  it  Triphylia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Messenia. 

12.  Next  to  the  Chelonatas  is  the  long  tract  of  coast  of  the 
Pisatae ;  then  follows  a  promontory,  Pheia ;  there  was  also  a 
small  town  of  this  name ; 

"  by  the  walls  of  Pheia  about  the  stream  of  the  Jardanes,"  * 
for  there  is  a  small  river  near  it. 

Some  writers  say,  that  Pheia  is  the  commencement  of  the 
Pisatis.  In  front  of  Pheia  is  a  small  island  and  a  harbour ; 
thence  to  Olympia  by  sea,  which  is  the  shortest  way,  is 
120  stadia.  Then  immediately  follows  another  promontory, 
[Icthys,]  projecting  very  far  towards  the  west,  like  the 
Chelonatas;  from  this  promontory  to  Cephallenia  are  120 
stadia.  Next  the  Alpheius  discharges  itself,  at  the  distance 
from  the  Chelonatas  of  280,  and  from  the  Araxus  of  545, 
stadia.  It  flows  from  the  same  places  as  the  Eurotas.  There 
is  a  village  of  the  name  of  Asea  in  the  Megalopolitis,  where 
the  two  sources,  whence  the  above-mentioned  rivers  issue,  are 
near  to  one  another.  After  running  under  the  earth  the  dis- 
tance of  many  stadia,  they  then  rise  to  the  surface,  when  one 
takes  its  course  to  Laconia,  the  other  to  the  Pisatis.  The 
Eurotas  reappears  at  the  commencement  of  the  district  Ble- 
minates,  flowing  close  beside  Sparta,  and  passing  through  a 
long  valley  near  Helos,  which  the  poet  mentions,  empties  itself 
between  Gythium,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Sparta,  and  Acrsea. 
But  the  Alpheius,  after  receiving  the  Celadon,  (Ladon  ?)  and 
Erymanthus,  and  other  obscure  streams,  pursues  its  course 
through  Phrixa,  and  the  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia,  close  to  Olympia, 

'  Book  vii.  ch.  vii.  2.  »  II.  vii.  135. 
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and  discharges  itself  into  the  Sicilian  Sea  between  Pheia  and 
Epitalium.  At  its  mouth,  and  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia 
from  Olympia,  is  situated  the  grove  of  Artemis  Alpheionia, 
or  Alpheiusa,  for  both  words  are  in  use.  At  Olympia  an 
annual  festival,  to  which  multitudes  resort,  is  celebrated  in 
honour  of  this  goddess,  as  well  as  of  Diana  Elaphia  and 
Diana  Daphnia.  The  whole  country  is  full  of  temples  dedi- 
cated to  Diana,  and  Aphrodite,  and  the  Nymphs,  which  are 
situated  amidst  flowery  groves,  and  generally  where  there  is 
abundance  of  water.  Hermeia,  or  images  of  Mercury,  are 
frequently  met  with  on  the  road,  and  on  the  sea-shore,  temples 
dedicated  to  Neptune.  In  the  temple  of  Diana  Alpheionia 
are  pictures  by  Cleanthes  and  Aregon,  Corinthian  painters ; 
the  former  has  depicted  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  birth  of 
Minerva ;  the  latter,  Diana  borne  upon  a  griffin ;  which  are 
highly  esteemed. 

13.  Next  is  the  mountain,  which  separates  Macistia  in 
Triphylia  from  the  Pisatis  ;  then  follows  another  river  Chalcis, 
and  a  spring  called  Cruni,  and  Chalcis  a  village,  and  next  to 
these  the  Samicum,  where  is  the  temple  of  the  Samian  Nep- 
tune, which  is  held  in  the  highest  honour.  There  is  also  a 
grove  full  of  wild  olive  trees.  It  was  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  Macistii,  whose  business  it  was  to  announce  the  Samian 
truce  as  it  is  called.    All  the  Triphylii  contribute  to  the  temple. 

[The  temple  of  the  Scilluntian  Minerva  at  Scillus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Olympia,  opposite  the  Phellon,  is  among 
the  celebrated  temples.]^ 

14.  Near  these  temples,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia,  or  a 
little  more,  above  the  sea-coast,  is  situated  the  Triphyliac,  or 
Lepreatic,  Pylus,  which  the  poet  calls  Emathoeis,  or  Sandy, 
and  transmits  to  us  as  the  native  country  of  Nestor,  as  may 
be  collected  from  his  poetry.  It  had  the  epithet  Emathoeis 
either  from  the  river,  which  flows  by  the  city  towards  the 
north,  and  was  formerly  called  Amathus,  but  now  Mamaus, 
or  Arcadicus ;  or  because  this  river  was  called  Pamisus,  the 
same  name  as  that  of  two  rivers  in  Messenia,  while  with 
respect  to  the  city,  the  epithet  Emathoeis,  or  sandy,  is  of  un- 
certain origin,  since  it  is  not  the  fact,  it  is  said,  that  either 
the  river  or  the  country  abounds  with  sand. 

'  This  passage  is  transposed  from  the  following  section,  as  proposed  by 
Groskurd. 
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Towards  the  east  is  a  mountain  near  Pylus,  named  after 
Minthe,  who,  according  to  the  fable,  was  the  mistress  of 
Hades,  and  being  deluded  by  Proserpine,  was  transformed 
into  the  garden  mint,  which  some  call  hedyosmus,  or  the 
sweet-smelling  mint.  There  is  also  near  the  mountain  an  en- 
closure, sacred  to  Hades,  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Macistii;  and  a  grove  dedicated  to  Ceres,  situated  above  the- 
Pyliac  plain.  This  plain  is  fertile,  and  situated  close  to  the 
sea-coast ;  it  extends  along  the  interval  between  the  Samicum 
and  the  river  Neda.  The  sea-shore  is  sandy  and  narrow,  so 
that  no  one  could  be  censured  for  asserting  that  Pylus  was 
called  "  sandy  "  from  this  tract. 

15.  Towards  the  north  there  were  two  small  Triphyliac 
towns,  Hypana  and  Typaneae,  bordering  upon  Pylus ;  the 
former  of  which  was  incorporated  with  Elis,  the  other  re- 
mained separate.  Two  rivers  flow  near,  the  Dalion  and  the 
Acheron,  and  empty  themselves  into  the  Alpheius.  The 
Acheron  has  its  name  from  its  relation  to  Hades.  For  at  that 
place  were  held  in  extraordinary  reverence  the  temples  of 
Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Hades,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  con- 
trariety of  the  properties  of  the  country,  which  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis  mentions.  For  Triphylia  is  fertile,  but  the  soil  is 
subject  to  mildew,  and  produces  rushes,^  whence  in  these 
places,  instead  of  the  product  being  large,  there  is  frequently 
no  crop  whatever. 

16.  Towards  the  south  of  Pylus  is  Lepreum.  This  also 
was  a  city,  situated  40  stadia  above  the  sea-coast.  Between 
the  Lepreum  and  the  Annius  (Anigrus  ?  Alphaeus  ?)  is  the 
temple  of  the  Samian  Neptune.  These  places  are  distant  100 
stadia  from  each  other.  This  is  the  temple  in  which  the  poet 
says  that  the  Pylii  were  found  by  Telemachus  engaged  in 
offering  sacrifice : 

"  They  came  to  Pylus,  the  well-built  city  of  Neleus ;  the  people  were 
sacrificing  on  the  sea-shore  bulls,  entirely  black,  to  Neptune,  the  god  of 
the  dark  locks,  who  shakes  the  earth."  ^ 

For  the  poet  was  at  liberty  to  feign  things  which  did  not 
exist,  but  when  it  is  possible  to  adapt  poetry  to  reality,  and 

'  9pvov,  the  meaning  of  this  word  is  uncertain;  Meyer  in  his  "Bo- 
tanische  erklarung  "  of  Strabo  does  not  attempt  to  explain  it. 
2  Od.  iii.  4. 
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preserve  tlie  narrative  ....  it  is  better  to  abstain  from 
fiction. 

The  Lepreatce  possessed  a  fertile  country,  on  the  confines  of 
which  were  situated  the  Cyparissenses.  But  Caucones  were 
masters  of  both  these  tracts,  and  even  of  the  Macistus,  which 
some  call  Platanistus.  The  town  has  the  same  name  as  the 
territory.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  Lepreatis  there  is  even  a 
monument  of  a  Caucon,  who  had  the  name  of  the  nation, 
either  because  he  was  a  chief,  or  for  some  other  reason. 

17.  There  are  many  accounts  respecting  the  Caucones. 
They  are  said  to  be  an  Arcadian  tribe,  like  the  Pelasgi,  and 
also,  like  them,  a  wandering  people.  Thus  the  poet  relates, 
that  they  came  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Trojans,  but  from  what 
country  he  does  not  mention,  but  it  is  supposed  from  Paphla- 
gonia.  For  in  that  country  there  is  a  tribe  of  the  name  of 
Cauconiatae,  that  border  upon  the  Mariandyni,  who  are  them- 
selves Paphlagonians.  We  shall  say  more  of  them  when  we 
describe  that  country.^ 

At  present  I  must  add  some  remarks  concerning  the 
Caucones  in  Triphylia.  For  some  writers  say,  that  the 
whole  of  the  present  Elis,  from  Messenia  to  Dyme,  was  called 
Cauconia.  Antimachus  calls  them  all  Epeii  and  Caucones. 
But  some  writers  say  that  they  did  not  possess  the  whole 
country,  but  inhabited  it  when  they  were  divided  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  settled  in  Triphylia  towards  Messenia, 
the  other  in  the  Buprasian  district  towards  Dyme,  and  in 
the  Hollow  Elis.  And  there,  and  not  in  any  other  place, 
Aristotle  considered  them  to  be  situated.  The  last  opinion 
agrees  better  with  the  language  of  Homer,  and  the  preceding 
question  is  resolved.  For  Nestor  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at 
the  Triphyliac  Pylus,  the  parts  of  which  towards  the  south 
and  the  east  (and  these  coincide  towards  Messenia  and  La- 
conia)  was  the  country  subject  to  Nestor,  but  the  Caucones 
now  occupy  it,  so  that  those  who  are  going  from  Pylus  to 
Lacedaemon  must  necessarily  take  the  road  through  the 
Caucones.  The  temple  of  the  Samian  Neptune,  and  the 
naval  station  near  it,  where  Telemachus  landed,  incline  to  the 
west  and  to  the  north.  If  then  the  Caucones  lived  there  only, 
the  account  of  the  poet  must  be  erroneous. 

*  Book  xii.  c.  3,  4.  Little,  however,  can  be  obtained  of  their  history, 
which  is  buried  in  the  same  obscurity  as  the  Pelasgi  and  Leleges. 
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[For,  according  to  Sotades,  Minerva  enjoins  Nestor  to  send 
his  son  with  Telemachus  in  a  chariot  to  Lacedaemon  towards 
the  east,  while  she  herself  returns  back  to  the  west,  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  vessel ; 

"but  at  sun-rise  she  sets  out  to  the  magnanimous  Caucones," 

to  obtain  payment  of  the  debt,  in  a  forward  direction.  How 
then  are  we  to  reconcile  these  opinions?  for  Nestor  might 
say,  "  The  Caucones  are  my  subjects,  and  lie  directly  in  the 
road  of  persons  who  are  going  to  Lacedaemon  ;  why  then 
do  you  not  accompany  Telemachus  and  his  friends  on  his 
journey,  but  take  a  road  in  an  opposite  direction?"  Besides, 
it  was  natural  for  one,  who  was  going  to  recover  payment  of 
a  debt,  and  that  a  considerable  sum,  as  she  says,  from  a  people 
under  the  command  of  Nestor,  to  request  some  assistance  from 
him  in  case  they  should  be  so  unjust,  as  usually  happens,  as  to 
refuse  to  discharge  it.     But  she  did  not  do  this. 

If  therefore  the  Caucones  are  to  be  found  in  one  situation 
only,  these  absurdities  would  follow.  But  if  one  division  of 
this  tribe  occupied  the  places  in  Elis  near  Dyme,  Minerva 
might  be  said  to  direct  her  journey  thither,  and  even  the 
return  to  the  ship  would  not  be  absurd,  nor  the  separation 
from  the  company  of  Telemachus,  when  her  road  was  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

The  question  respecting  Pylus  may  perhaps  be  resolved  in 
a  similar  manner,  when  we  come,  as  we  proceed,  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  Messenian  Pylus. ^] 

18.  There  is  also,  it  is  said,  a  nation,  the  Paroreatse,  who 
occupy,  in  the  hilly  district  of  Triphylia,  the  mountains, 
which  extend  from  about  Lepreum  and  Macistum  to  the  sea 
near  the  Samian  grove  sacred  to  Neptune. 

19.  Below  these  people  on  the  coast  are  two  caves  ;  one,  of 
the  nymphs  Anigriades  ;  the  other,  the  scene  of  the  adventures 
of  the  Atlantides,^  and  of  the  birth  of  Dardanus.  There 
also  are  the  groves,  both  the  lonseum  and  Eurycydeium. 

Samicum  is  a  fortress.  Formerly  there  was  a  city  of  the 
name  of  Samos,  which  perhaps  had  its  designation  from  its 

*  This  passage  is  an  interpolation  by  the  same  hand  probably  as  that 
in  s.  11.     Cramer. 

2  Uardanus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  one  of  the  seven, 
daughters  of  Atlas,  surnamed  Atlantides. 

c  2 
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height,  since  they  called  heights  Sami ;  perhaps  also  this  was 
the  acropolis  of  Arene,  which  the  poet  mentions  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Ships ; 

"  who  inhabited  Pylus,  and  the  pleasant  Arene ;"  * 

for  as  the  position  of  Arene  has  not  been  clearly  discovered 
anywhere,  it  is  conjectured,  that  it  was  most  probably  situ- 
ated where  the  adjoining  river  Anigrus,  formerly  called 
Minyeius,  empties  itself.  As  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  this, 
Homer  says, 

"  There  is  a  river  Minyeius,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  near  Arene.'" 

Now  near  the  cave  of  the  nymphs  Anigriades  is  a  fountain, 
by  which  the  subjacent  country  is  rendered  marshy,  and  filled 
with  pools  of  water.  The  Anigrus  however  receives  the  great- 
er part  of  the  water,  being  deep,  but  with  so  little  current 
that  it  stagnates.  The  place  is  full  of  mud,  emits  an  offensive 
smell  perceptible  at  a  distance  of  26  stadia,  and  renders  the 
fish  unfit  for  food.  Some  writers  give  this  fabulous  account 
of  these  waters,  and  attribute  the  latter  effect  to  the  venom 
of  the  Hydra,  which  some  of  the  Centaurs  ^  washed  from 
their  wounds  ;  others  say,  that  Melampus  used  these  cleansing 
waters  for  the  purification  of  the  Proetades.'*  They  are  a 
cure  for  alphi,  or  leprous  eruptions,  and  the  white  tetter,  and 
the  leichen.  They  say  also  that  the  Alpheus  had  its  name 
from  its  property  of  curing  the  disease  alphi.^ 

Since  then  the  sluggishness  of  the  Anigrus,  and  the  recoil 
of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  produce  a  state  of  rest  rather  than  a 
current,  they  say,  that  its  former  name  was  Minyeius,  but 
that  some  persons  perverted  the  name  and  altered  it  to 
Mintei'us.  The  etymology  of  the  name  may  be  derived  from 
other  sources ;  either  from  those  who  accompanied  Chloris, 
the  mother  of  Nestor,  from  the  Minyeian  Orchomenus ;  or, 

I  II.  ii.  591.  2  XL  ii.  721. 

3  Hercules,  after  killing  the  Hydra,  dipped  the  arrows  which  he  after- 
wards made  use  of  against  the  Centaurs,  in  gall  of  this  monster.  Pau- 
sanias,  however,  speaks  of  one  Centaur  only,  Chiron,  or,  according  to 
others,  Polenor,  who  washed  his  wounds  in  the  Anigrus. 

*  The  daughters  of  Proetus.  According  to  ApoUodorus,  Melampus 
cured  them  of  madness,  probably  the  effect  of  a  disease  of  the  skin. 

*  Alphi,  Lepra  alphoides.  Leuce,  white  tetter  or  common  leprosy. 
Leichen,  a  cutaneous  disease  tending  to  leprosy. 
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from  the  Minyge  descendants  of  the  Argonauts,  who  were 
banished  from  Lemnos,  and  went  to  Lacedaemon,  and  thence 
to  Triphylia,  and  settled  about  Arene,  in  the  country  now 
called  Hypaesia,  which  however  no  longer  contains  places 
built  by  the  Minyse. 

Some  of  these  people,  with  Theras  the  son  of  Autesion, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  Polynices,  having  set  sail  to  the 
country  between  Cyrenaea  and  the  island  of  Crete,  "  formerly 
Calliste,  but  afterwards  called  Thera,"  according  to  Callima- 
chus,  founded  Thera,  the  capital  of  Cyrene,  and  gave  the 
same  name  to  the  city,  and  to  the  island. 

20.  Between  the  Anigrus  and  the  mountain  from  which 
the  Jardanes  rises,  a  meadow  and  a  sepulchre  are  shown, 
and  the  Achasas,  which  are  rocks  broken  off  from  the  same 
mountain,  above  which  was  situated,  as  I  have  said,  the 
city  Samos.  Samos  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  authors 
of  Peripli,  or  Circumnavigations;  because  perhaps  it  had 
been  long  since  destroyed,  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of  its 
position.  For  the  Poseidium  is  a  grove,  as  I  have  said,  near 
the  sea,  a  lofty  eminence  rises  above  it,  situated  in  front  of  the 
present  Samicum,  where  Samos  once  stood,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  sea. 

Here  also  is  the  plain  called  Samicus,  from  which  we  may 
further  conjecture  that  there  was  once  a  city  Samos. 

According  to  the  poem  Rhadine,  of  which  Stesichorus 
seems  to  have  been  the  author,  and  which  begins  in  this 
manner. 


"  Come,  tuneful  Muse,  Erato,  begin  the  melodious  song,  in  praise  of  the 
lovely  Samian  youths,  sounding  the  strings  of  the  delightful  lyre  :  " 

these  youths  were  natives  of  this  Samos.  For  he  says  that 
Rhadine  being  given  in  marriage  to  the  tyrant,  set  sail  from 
Samos  to  Corinth  with  a  westerly  wind,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly not  from  the  Ionian  Samos.  By  the  same  wind  her 
brother,  who  was  archi-theorus,  arrived  at  Delphi.  Her 
cousin,  who  was  in  love  with  her,  set  out  after  her  in  a 
chariot  to  Corinth.  The  tyrant  put  both  of  them  to  death, 
and  sent  away  tfie  bodies  in  a  chariot,  but  changing  his  mind, 
he  recalled  the  chariot,  and  buried  them. 

21.  From  this  Pylus  and  the  Lepreum  to  the  Messenian 
Pylus  ^  and  the  Coryphasium,  fortresses  situated  upon  the  sea, 

'  The  position  of  Pylus  of  Messenia  is  uncertain.    D'Anville  places  it 
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and  to  the  adjoining  island  Sphagia,  is  a  distance  of  about 
400  stadia,  and  from  the  Alpheius  a  distance  of  750,  and 
from  the  promontory  Chelonatas  1030  stadia.  In  the  inter- 
vening distance  are  the  temple  of  the  Macistian  Hercules, 
and  the  river  Acidon,  which  flows  beside  the  tomb  of  Jardanus, 
and  Chaa,  a  city  which  was  once  near  Lepreum,  where  also  is 
the  ^pasian  plain.  It  was  for  this  Chaa,  it  is  said,  that  the 
Arcadians  and  Pylians  went  to  war  with  each  other,  which 
war  Homer  has  mentioned,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  verse 
ought  to  be  written, 

"  Oh  that  I  were  young  as  when  multitudes  of  Pylii,  and  of  Arcades, 
handling  the  spear,  fought  together  at  the  swift-flowing  Acidon  near  the 
walls  of  Chaa," ' 

not  Celadon,  nor  Pheia,  for  this  place  is  nearer  the  tomb  of 
Jardanus  and  the  Arcades  than  the  other. 

22.  On  the  Triphylian  Sea  are  situated  Cyparissia,  and 
Pyrgi,  and  the  rivers  Acidon  and  Neda.  At  present  the 
boundary  of  Triphylia  towards  Messenia  is  the  impetuous 
stream  of  the  N^da  descending  from  the  LycaBus,  a  mountain 
of  Arcadia,  and  rising  from  a  source  which,  according  to  the 
fable,  burst  forth  to  furnish  water  in  which  Rhea  was  to  wash 
herself  after  the  birth  of  Jupiter.  It  flows  near  Phigalia,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  where  the  Pyrgitae,  the  extreme 
tribe  of  the  Triphylii,  approach  the  Cyparissenses,  the  first  of 
the  Messenian  nation.  But,  anciently,  the  country  had  other 
boundaries,  so  that  the  dominions  of  Nestor  included  some 
places  on  the  other  side  of  the  Neda,  as  the  Cyparissei's,  and 
some  others  beyond  that  tract,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poet 
extends  the  Pylian  sea  as  far  as  the  seven  cities,  which  Aga- 
memnon promised  to  Achilles, 

"  All  near  the  sea  bordering  upon  the  sandy  Pylus,"  ^ 
which  is  equivalent  to,  near  the  Pylian  sea. 

23.  Next  in  order  to  the  Cyparissei's  in  traversing  the 
coast  towards  the  Messenian  Pylus  and  the  Coryphasium,  we 
meet  with  Erana,  (Eranna,)  which  some  writers  incorrectly 
suppose  was  formerly  called  Arene,  by  the  same  name  as  the 
Pylian  city,  and  the  promontory  Platamodes,  from  which  to 
the  Coryphasium,  and  to  the  place  at  present  called  Pylus,  are 

at  New  Navarino,  Barbie  de  Bocage  at  Old  Navarino.  See  also  Ernst 
Curlius,  Peloponnesus. 

»  II.  vii.  133.  2  II.  ix.  153. 
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100  stadia.^  There  is  also  a  cenotaph  and  a  small  town  in  it 
both  of  the  same  name — Prote. 

We  ought  not  perhaps  to  carry  our  inquiries  so  far  into  an- 
tiquity, and  it  might  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  present  state 
of  each  place,  if  certain  reports  about  them  had  not  been  de- 
livered down  to  us  in  childhood ;  but  as  different  writers  give 
different  accounts,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  them.  The  most 
famous  and  the  most  ancient  writers  being  the  first  in  point 
of  personal  knowledge  of  the  places,  are,  in  general,  persons  of 
the  most  credit.  Now  as  Homer  surpasses  all  others  in  these 
respects,  we  must  examine  what  he  says,  and  compare  his 
descriptions  with  the  present  state  of  places,  as  we  have  just 
said.  We  have  already  considered  his  description  of  the 
Hollow  Elis  and  of  Buprasium. 

24.  He  describes  the  dominions  of  Nestor  in  these  words : 

"  And  they  who  inhabited  Pylus,  and  the  beautiful  Arene,  and  Thryum, 
a  passage  across  the  Alpheius,  and  the  well-built  iEpy,  and  Cyparisseis, 
and  Amphigeneia,  and  Pteleum,  and  Helos,  and  Dorium,  where  the 
Muses  having  met  with  Thamyris  the  Thracian,  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  song,  as  he  was  coming  from  CEchalia,  from  the  house  of  Eurytus 
the  CEchalian.2 

It  is  Pylus,  therefore,  to  which  the  question  relates,  and  we 
shall  soon  treat  of  it.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Arene. 
The  places,  which  he  here  calls  Thryum,  in  another  passage 
he  calls  Thryoessa, 

"  There  is  a  city  Thryoessa,  lofty,  situated  on  a  hill, 
Far  off,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius."  ^ 

He  calls  it  the  ford  or  passage  of  the  Alpheius,  because,  ac- 
cording to  these  verses,  it  seems  as  if  it  could  be  crossed  at 
this  place  on  foot.  Thryum  is  at  present  called  Epitalium,  a 
village  of  Macistia. 

With  respect  to  evktitov  ATttu,  "^py  the  well-built," 
some  writers  ask  which  of  these  words  is  the  epithet  of  the 
other,  and  what  is  the  city,  and  whether  it  is  the  present  Mar- 
galae  of  Amphidolia,  but  this  Margalae  is  not  a  natural  fortress, 
but  another  is  meant,  a  natural  strong-hold  in  Macistia. 
Writers  who  suppose  this  place  to  be  meant,  say,  that  ^py  is 
the  name  of  the  city,  and  infer  it  from  its  natural  properties, 
as  in  the  example  of  Helos,'*  -^gialos,^  and  many  others: 

•  Some  MSS.  have  120  stadia.  *  II.  ii.  591.  '  II.  xi.  710. 

*  A  marsh.  *  The  sea-shore. 
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those  who  suppose  Margalae  to  be  meant  here,  will  assert  the 
contrary. 

Thryum,  or  Thryoessa,  they  say,  is  Epitalium,  because  all  the 
country  is  dpvwdTjg,  or  sedgy,  and  particularly  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  but  this  appears  more  clearly  at  the  fordable  places  of 
the  stream.  Perhaps  Thryum  is  meant  by  the  ford,  and  by 
"  the  well-built  JEpj"  Epitalium,  which  is  naturally  strong, 
and  in  the  other  part  of  the  passage  he  mentions  a  lofty  hill ; 
"  The  city  Thryoessa,  a  lofty  hill, 
Far  away  by  the  Alpheus."  ' 

25.  Cyparisseis  is  near  the  old  Macistia,  which  then  ex- 
tended even  to  the  other  side  of  the  Neda,  but  it  is  not  in- 
habited, as  neither  is  Macistum.  There  is  also  another,  the 
Messenian  Cyparissia,  not  having  quite  the  same  name,  but 
one  like  it.  The  city  of  Macistia  is  at  present  called  Cypa- 
rissia, in  the  singular  number,  and  feminine  gender,  but  the 
name  of  the  river  is  Cyparisseis. 

Amphigeneia,  also  belonging  to  Macistia,  is  near  Hypsoeis, 
where  is  the  temple  of  Latona. 

Pteleum  was  founded  by  the  colony  that  came  fromPteleum 
in  Thessaly,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  this  line, 

*'  Antron  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  grassy  Pteleum."  ^ 
It  is  a  woody  place,  uninhabited,  called  Pteleasimum. 

Some  writers  say,  that  Helos  was  some  spot  near  the 
Alpheius ;  others,  that  it  was  a  city  like  that  in  Laconia, 

"  and  Helos,  a  small  city  on  the  sea ; " ' 
others  say  that  it  is  the  marsh  near  Alorium,  where  is  a 
temple  of  the  Eleian  Artemis,  (Diana  of  the  Marsh,)  belong- 
ing to  the  Arcadians,  for  this  people  had  the  priesthood. 

Dorium  is  said  by  some  authors  to  be  a  mountain,  by  others 
a  plain,  but  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  ;  yet  it  is  alleged,  that 
the  present  Oluris,  or  Olura,  situated  in  the  Aulon,  as  it  is 
called,  of  Messenia,  is  Dorium.  Somewhere  there  also  is 
CEchalia  of  Eurytus,  the  present  Andania,  a  small  Arcadian 
town  of  the  same  name  as  those  in  Thessaly  and  Euboea, 
whence  the  poet  says,  Thamyris,  the  Thracian,  came  to  Do- 
rium, and  was  deprived  by  the  Muses  of  the  power  of  song. 

26.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  country  under  the  command 
of  Nestor  is  on  each  side  of  the  Alpheius,  all  of  which  tract 

»  II.  xi.  710.  2  II.  ii.  697.  3  II,  ii  584. 
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lie  calls  the  country  of  the  Pylians,  but  nowhere  does  the 
Alpheius  touch  Messenia,  nor  the  Hollow  Elis.^ 

It  is  in  this  district  that  we  have  the  native  country  of 
Nestor,  which  we  call  the  Triphylian,  the  Arcadian,  and  the 
Lepreatic  Pylus.  For  we  know  that  other  places  of  the  name 
of  Pylus  are  pointed  out,  situated  upon  the  sea,  but  this  is 
distant  more  than  30  stadia  from  it,  as  appears  from  the 
poem.  A  messenger  is  sent  to  the  vessel,  to  the  companions 
of  Telemachus, — to  invite  them  to  a  hospitable  entertainment. 
Telemachus,  upon  his  return  from  Sparta,  does  not  permit 
Peisistratus  to  go  to  the  city,  but  diverts  him  from  it,  and 
prevails  upon  him  to  hasten  to  the  ship,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  same  road  did  not  lead  both  to  the  city  and  to  the 
haven.  The  departure  of  Telemachus  may  in  this  manner 
be  aptly  understood : 

"  they  went  past  Cruni,  and  the  beautiful  streams  of  Chalcis ;  the  sun 
set,  and  all  the  villages  were  in  shade  and  darkness ;  but  the  ship,  ex- 
ulting in  .the  gales  of  Jove,  arrived  at  Phese.  She  passed  also  the  divine 
Elis,  where  the  Epeii  rule  ;"2 

for  to  this  place  the  direction  of  the  vessel  was  towards  the 
north,  and  thence  it  turns  to  the  east.     The  vessel  leaves  its 
first  and  straight  course  in  the  direction  of  Ithaca,  because  the 
suitors  had  placed  an  ambush  there, 
"  In  the  strait  between  Ithaca  and  Samos, 
And  from  thence  he  directed  the  vessel  to  the  sharp-pointed  islands, 
vrjaotoi  Ooyal  ;"  ' 

the  sharp-pointed  (o^lai)  he  calls  doal.  They  belong  to  the 
Echinades,  and  are  near  the  commencement  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  and  the  mouths  of  the  Achelous.  After  having  sailed 
past  Ithaca  so  as  to  leave  the  island  behind  him,  he  turns  to 
the  proper  course  between  Acarnania  and  Ithaca,  and  disem- 
barks on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  not  at  the  strait  of 
Cephallenia,  where  the  suitors  were  on  the  watch. 

27.  If  any  one  therefore  should  suppose  that  the  Eleian 
Pylus  is  the  Pylus  of  Nestor,  the  ship  would  not  properly  be 
said,  after  setting  off  thence,  to  take  its  course  along  Cruni 
and  Chalcis,  as  far  as  the  west,  then  to  arrive  by  night  at 
Pheas,  and  afterwards  to  sail  along  the  territory  of  Eleia,  for 

'  In  the  discussion  which  follows,  Strabo  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
the  Pylus  of  Nestor  is  the  Pylus  of  Triphylia,  and  not  the  Pylus  of  Mes- 
senia. 

2  Od.  XV.  295.  >  3  od.  iv.  671 :  xv.  298. 
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these  places  are  to  the  south  of  Eleia,  first  Phese,  then  Chalcis, 
then  Crunt,  then  the  TriphyHan  Pylus,  and  the  Samicum. 
In  sailing  then  to  the  south  from  the  Eleian  Pjlus  this  would 
be  the  course.  In  sailing  to  the  north,  where  Ithaca  lies,  all 
these  places  are  left  behind,  but  they  must  sail  along  Eleia 
itself,  and  before,  although  he  says  after,  sun-set.  Again,  on 
the  other  side,  if  any  one  should  suppose  the  Messenian  Pylus 
and  the  Coryphasium  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  voyage 
after  leaving  the  country  of  Nestor,  the  distance  would  be 
great,  and  would  occupy  more  time.  For  the  distance  only 
to  the  Triphylian  Pylus  and  the  Samian  Poseidium  is  400 
stadia,  and  the  voyage  would  not  be  along  Cruni,  and  Chalcis, 
and  Pheae,  the  names  of  obscure  places  and  rivers,  or  rather 
of  streams,  but  first  along  the  Neda,  then  Acidon,  next 
Alpheius,  and  the  places  and  countries  lying  between  these 
rivers,  and  lastly,  if  we  must  mention  them,  along  the  former, 
because  the  voyage  was  along  the  former  places  and  rivers 
also. 

28.  Besides,  Nestor's  account  of  the  war  between  the 
Pylians  and  Eleians,  which  he  relates  to  Patroclus,  agrees 
with  our  arguments,  if  any  one  examines  the  lines.  For  he 
says  there,  that  Hercules  laid  waste  Pylus,  and  that  all  the 
youth  were  exterminated ;  that  out  of  twelve  sons  of  Neleus, 
he  himself  alone  survived,  and  was  a  very  young  man,  and 
that  the  Epeii,  despising  Neleus  on  account  of  his  old  age 
and  destitute  state,  treated  the  Pylians  with  haughtiness  and 
insult.  Nestor  therefore,  in  order  to  avenge  this  wrong,  collected 
as  large  a  body  of  his  people  as  he  was  able,  made  an  inroad 
into  Eleia,  and  carried  away  a  large  quantity  of  booty  ; 
"  Fifty  herds  of  oxen,  as  many  flocks  of  sheep, 
As  many  herds  of  swine,"  * 

and  as  many  flocks  of  goats,  an  hundred  and  fifty  brood 
mares,  bay-coloured,  most  of  which  had  foals,  and  "these," 
he  says, 

"  We  drove  away  to  Pylus,  belonging  to  Neleus, 
By  night  towards  the  city;'"'' 

so  that  the  capture  of  the  booty,  and  the  flight  of  those  who 
came  to  the  assistance  of  people  who  were  robbed,  hap- 
pened in  the  day-time,  when,  he  says,  he  slew  Itamon ;  and 
they  returned  by  night,  so  that  they  arrived  by  night  at  the 
»  II.  xi.677.  »  II.  xi.  681. 
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city.  When  they  were  engaged  in  dividing  the  booty,  and  in 
sacrificing,  the  Epeii,  having  assembled  in  multitudes,  on  the 
third  day  marched  against  them  with  an  army  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  encamped  about  Thryum,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Alpheius.  The  Pylians  were  no  sooner  informed  of  this  than 
they  immediately  set  out  to  the  relief  of  this  place,  and  having 
passed  the  night  on  the  river  Minyeius  near  Arene,  thence 
arrive  at  the  Alpheius  at  noon.  After  sacrificing  to  the  gods, 
and  passing  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  they  imme- 
diately, in  the  morning,  engaged  in  battle.  The  rout  of  the 
enemy  was  complete,  and  they  did  not  desist  from  the  pursuit 
and  slaughter,  till  they  came  to  Buprasium, 
"  and  tlie  Olenian  rock,  where  is  a  tumulus  of  Alesius,  whence  again 
Minerva  repulsed  the  multitudes ; " ' 
and  adds  below, 

"  but  the  Achsei 
Turned  back  their  swift  hOrses  from  Buprasium  to  Pylus." 

29.  From  these  verses  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  Eleian 
or  Messenian  Pylus  is  meant.  I  say  the  Eleian,  because  when 
this  was  destroyed  by  Hercules,  the  country  of  the  Epeii  also 
was  ravaged  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  Eleia.  How  then  could 
those,  who  were  of  the  same  tribe,  and  who  had  been  plun- 
dered at  that  time,  show  such  pride  and  insult  to  persons,  who 
were  suffering  under  the  same  injuries?  How  could  they 
overrun  and  ravage  their  own  country  ?  How  could  Augeas 
and  Neleus  be  kings  of  the  same  people,  and  yet  be  mutual 
enemies  ;  for  to  Neleus 

"  a  great  debt  was  owing  at  the  divine  Elis;  four  horses,  which  had  won 
the  prize ;  they  came  with  their  chariots  to  contend  for  prizes ;  they  were 
about  to  run  in  the  race  for  a  tripod ;  and  Augeas,  king  of  men,  detained 
them  there,  but  dismissed  the  charioteer."  ^ 

If  Neleus  lived  there,  there  Nestor  also  lived.  How  then 
were  there 

"  four  chiefs  of  Eleians  and  Buprasians,  with  ten  swift  ships  accompany- 
ing each,  and  with  many  Epeii  embarked  in  them  ?  " 

The  country  also  was  divided  into  four  parts,  none  of  which 
was  subject  to  Nestor,  but  those  tribes  were  under  his  com- 
mand, 

"  who  lived  at  Pylus,  and  the  pleasant  Arene," 
and    at    the   places   that   follow   next   as   far    as   Messene. 
>  II.  xi.  756.  *  11.  xi.  697. 
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How  came  the  Epeii,  when  marching  against  the  Pylians,  to 
set  out  towards  the  Alpheius  and  Thryum,  and  after  being 
defeated  there  in  battle,  to  fly  to  Buprasium  ?  But  on  the 
other  side,  if  Hercules  laid  waste  the  Messenian  Pylus,  how 
could  they,  who  were  at  such  a  distance,  treat  the  Pylians 
with  insult,  or  have  so  much  intercourse  and  traffic  with 
them,  and  defraud  them  by  refusing  to  discharge  a  debt,  so 
that  war  should  ensue  on  that  account?  How  too  could 
Nestor,  after  having  got,  in  his  marauding  adventure,  so  large 
a  quantity  of  booty,  a  prey  of  swine  and  she^p,  none  of  which 
are  swift-footed,  nor  able  to  go  a  long  journey,  accomplish  a 
march  of  more  than  1000  stadia  to  Pylus  near  Coryphasium  ? 
Yet  all  the  Epeii  arrive  at  Thryoessa  and  the  river  Alpheius 
on  the  third  day,  ready  to  lay  siege  to  the  strong-hold.  How 
also  did  these  districts  belong  to  the  chiefs  of  Messenia,  when 
the  Caucones,  and  Triphylii,  and  Pisatse  occupied  them  ? 
But  the  territory  Gerena,  or  Gerenia,  for  it  is  written  both 
ways,  might  have  a  name  which  some  persons  applied  de- 
signedly, or  which  might  have  originated  even  in  accident. 

Since,  however,  Messenia  was  entirely  under  the  dominion 

of  Menelaus,  to  whom  Laconia  also  was  subject,  as  will  be 

evident  from  what  will  be  said  hereafter,  and  since  the  rivers, 

the  Pamisus  and  the  Nedon,  flow  through  this  country,  and 

not  the  Alpheius  at  all,  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  through 

the  country  of  the  Pylians,  of  which  Nestor  was  ruler,  can 

that  account  be  credible,  by  which  it  appears  that  one  man 

r   takes  possession  by  force  of  the  dominion  of  another,  and 

n  \  deprives  him  of  the  cities,  which  are  said  to  be  his  property 

^\^\   ^  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships,  and  makes  others  subject  to 

the  usurper. 

30.  It  remains  that  we  speak  of  Olympia,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  everything  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Eleii. 

The  temple  is  in  the  district  Pisatis,  at  the  distance  of  less 
than  300  stadia  from  Elis.  In  front  of  it  is  a  grove  of  wild 
olive  trees,  where  is  the  stadium.  The  Alpheius  flows  beside 
it,  taking  its  course  out  of  Arcadia  to  the  Triphylian  Sea 
between  the  west  and  the  south.  The  fame  of  the  temple 
was  originally  owing  to  the  oracle  of  the  Olympian  Jove ; 
yet  after  that  had  ceased,  the  renown  of  the  temple  con- 
tinued, and  increased,  as  we  know,  to  a  high  degree  of  cele- 
brity, both  on  account  of  the  assembly  of  the  people  of  Greece, 
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which  was  held  there,  and  of  the  Olympic  games,  in  which 
the  victor  was  crowned.  These  games  were  esteemed  sacred, 
and  ranked  above  all  others.  The  temple  was  decorated 
with  abundance  of  offerings,  the  contributions  of  all  Greece.- 
Among  these  offerings  was  a  Jupiter  of  beaten  gold,  presented 
by  Cypselus,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth.  The  largest  was  a 
statue  of  Jupiter  in  ivory,  the  worlkmanship  of  Phidias  of 
Athens,  the  son  of  CJiarmides.  Its  height  was  so  great,  that 
although  the  temple  is  very  large,  the  artist  seems  to  have 
mistaken  its  proportions,  and  although  he  made  the  figure 
sitting,  yet  the  head  nearly  touches  the  roof,  and  presents  the 
appearance  that,  if  it  should  rise,  and  stand  upright,  it  would 
unroof  the  temple.  Some  writers  have  given  the  measure- 
ment of  the  statue,  and  Callimachus  has  expressed  it  in  some 
iambic  verses.  Panasnus,  the  painter,  his  nephew,  and  joint 
labourer,  afforded  great  assistance  in  the  completion  of  the 
statue  with  respect  to  the  colours  with  which  it  was  orna- 
mented, and  particularly  the  drapery. 

There  are  exhibited  also  many  and  admirable  pictures 
around  the  temple,  the  work  of  this  painter.  It  is  recorded 
of  Phidias,  that  to  Panaenus,  who  was  inquiring  after  what 
model  he  intended  to  form  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  he  replied, 
that  it  would  be  from  that  of  Homer  delineated  in  these  words ; 

"  He  spoke,  and  gave  the  nod  with  his  sable  brows,  the  ambrosial  hair 
shook  on  the  immortal  head  of  the  king  of  gods,  and  vast  Olympus 
trembled."  * 

[This  is  well  expressed,  and  the  poet,  as  from  other  circum- 
stances, so  particularly  from  the  brows,  suggests  the  thought 
that  he  is  depicting  some  grand  conception,  and  great  power 
worthy  of  Jupiter.  So  also  in  his  description  of  Juno,  in 
both  he  preserves  the  peculiar  decorum  of  each  character,  for 
he  says, 

"  she  moved  herself  upon  the  throne,  and  shook  vast  Olympus  : "  ^ 
this  was  effected  by  the  motion  of  her  whole  body,  but 
Olympus  shakes  when  Jupiter  only  nods  with  his  brows,  the 
hair  of  his  head  partaking  of  the  motion.  It  was  elegantly 
said  [of  Homer]  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  had 
seen  and  had  made  visible  the  figures  of  the  gods.]  ^ 

1  II.  i.  528.  '  II.  viii.  199. 

^  Probably  an  interpolation. 
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To  the  Eleii  above  all  other  people  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
magnificence  of  the  temple  at  Oljmpia,  and  the  reverence  in 
which  it  was  held.  For  about  the  Trojan  times,  and  even 
before  that  period,  they  were  not  in  a  flourishing  state,  having 
been  reduced  to  a  low  condition  by  war  with  the  Pylii,  and 
afterwards  by  Hercules,  when  Augeas  their  king  was  over- 
thrown. The  proof  is  this.  The  Eleii  sent  forty  ships  to 
Troy,  but  the  Pylians  and  Nestor  ninety;  then  after  the 
return  of  the  Heracleidae  the  contrary  happened.  For  the 
jEtoli  returning  with  the  Heracleida3  under  the  command  of 
Oxylus,  became  joint  settlers  with  the  Epeii,  on  the  ground  of 
ancient  affinity.  They  extended  the  bounds  of  Hollow  Elis, 
got  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Pisatis,  and  subjected 
Olympia  to  their  power.  It  was  these  people  who  invented 
the  Olympic  games,^  and  instituted  the  first  Olympiad.  For 
we  must  reject  the  ancient  stories  both  respecting  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple,  and  the  establishment  of  the  games,  some 
alleging  that  Hercules,  one  of  the  Idsean  Dactyli,  was  the 
founder  ;  others,  that  the  son  of  Alcmene  and  Jupiter  founded 
them,  who  also  was  the  first  combatant  and  victor.  For  such 
y  jf  .  ^ ,  things  are  variously  reported,  and  not  entitled  to  much  credit. 


k\^''^-' 


"^     Jt  is  more  probable,  that  from  the  first   Olympiad,^  'vchaft 

)(i>i'^''^         Coroebus  the  Eleian  was  the  victor  in  the  race  in  the  stadium; 

^^^~the  twenty-sixth,  the  Eleians  presided  over  the  temple,  and 
'  atjthe_games.  But  in  the  Trojan  times,  either  there  were  no' 
games  where^  crown  was  awarded,  or  they  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired any  fame,  neither  these  nor  any  of  the  games  which 
are  now  so  renowned.  Homer  does  not  speak  of  these  games, 
but  of  others  of  a  different  kind,  which  were  celebrated  at 
funerals.  Some  persons  however  are  of  opinion  that  he  does 
mention  the  Olympic  games,  when  he  says,  that  Augeas  de- 
tained four  victorious  horses,  which  had  been  sent  to  contend 
for  the  prize.  It  is  also  said  that  the  Pisatas  did  not  take  any 
part  in  the  Trojan  war,  being  considered  as  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Jupiter.  But  neither  was  the  Pisatis,  the  tract  of 
country  in  which  Olympia  is  situated,  subject  at  that  time  to 
Augeas,  but  Eleia  only,  nor  were  the  Olympic  games  cele- 

^  The  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games  is  connected  with-uiafty 
legends,  and  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  See  Smith,  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiq. ' - — 
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brated  even  once  in  the  Elelan  district,  but  always  at  Olympia. 
But  the  games,  of  which  Homer  speaks,  seem  to  have  taken 
place  in  Elis,  where  the  debt  was  owing, 

"  For  a  great  debt  was  owing  in  the  divine  Elis, 
Namely,  four  victorious  horses.'" 
But  it  was  not  in  these,  but  in  the  Olympic  games,  that  the 
victor  was  crowned,  for  here  they  were  to  contend  for  a  tripod. 

After  the  twenty-sixth  Olympiad,  the  Pisatas,  having  re- 
covered their  territory,  instituted  games  themselves,  when 
they  perceived  that  these  games  were  obtaining  celebrity.  But 
in  after-times,  when  the  territory  of  the  Pisatis  reverted  to  the 
Eleii,  the  presidency  and  celebration  of  the  games  reverted 
to  them  also.  The  Lacedaemonians  too,  after  the  last  defeat  of 
the  Messenians,  co-operated  with  the  Eleii  as  allies,  contrary 
to  the  conduct  of  the  descendants  of  Nestor  and  of  the  Arca- 
dians, who  were  allies  of  the  Messenians.  And  they  assisted 
them  so  effectually  that  all  the  country  as  far  as  Messene  was 
called  Eleia,  and  the  name  continues  even  to  the  present  time. 
But  of  the  Pisatas,  and  Triphylii,  and  Caucones,  not  even  the 
names  remain.  They  united  also  Pylus  Emathoeis  itself  with 
Lepreum  in  order  to  gratify  the  Lepreatse,  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  war.  They  razed  many  other  towns,  and  imposed 
a  tribute  upon  as  many  as  were  inclined  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence. 

31.  The  Pisatis  obtained  the  highest  celebrity  from  the 
great  power  of  its  sovereigns,  OEnomaus  and  his  successor 
Pelops,  and  the  number  of  their  children.  Salmoneus  is  said 
to  have  reigned  there,  and  one  of  the  eight  cities,  into  which 
the  Pisatis  is  divided,  has  the  name  of  Salmone.  For  these 
reasons,  and  on  account  of  the  temple  at  Olympia,  the  fame 
of  the  country  spread  everywhere. 

We  must  however  receive  ancient  histories,  as  not  entirely 
agreeing  with  one  another,  for  modern  writers,  entertaining 
different  opinions,  are  accustomed  to  contradict  them  fre- 
quently ;  as  for  example,  according  to  some  writers,  Augeas 
was  king  of  the  Pisatis,  and  OEnomaus  and  Salmoneus  kings 
of  Eleia,  while  others  consider  the  two  nations  as  one.  Still 
we  ought  to  follow  in  general  what  is  received  as  true,  since 
writers  are  not  agreed  even  upon  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Pisatis.  Some  derive  it  from  Pisa,  (JiHaa,)  a  city  of  the  same 
»  II.  xi.  677. 
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name  as  the  fountain,  and  say  that  the  fountain  had  that  name, 
as  much  as  to  say  Pistra,  (IHarpa,)  which  means  Potistra, 
{TTOTicTTpa,)  or  "  potable."  The  city  of  Pisa  is  shown,  situated 
on  an  eminence  between  two  mountains,  which  have  the  same 
names  as  those  in  Thessaly,  Ossa  and  Olympus.  Some  say, 
that  there  was  no  such  city  as  Pisa,  for  it  would  have  been 
one  of  the  eight,  but  a  fountain  only,  which  is  now  called 
Bisa,  near  Cicysium,  the  largest  of  the  eight  cities.  But 
Stesichorus  calls  the  tract  of  country  named  Pisa,  a  city,  as 
the  poet  calls  Lesbos,  a  city  of  Macar ;  and  Euripides  in  the 
play  of  Ion  says 

"  Euboea  is  a  neighbour  city  to  Athens," 
and  so  in  the  play  of  Rhadamanthus, 

"  they  who  occupy  the  land  of  EubcEa,  an  adjoining  state ; " 
thus  Sophocles  also  in  the  play  of  the  Mysi, 

"  0  stranger,  all  this  country  is  called  Asia, 
But  the  state  of  the  Mysi  is  called  Mysia." 

32.  Salmone  is  near  the  fountain  of  the  same  name,  the 
source  of  the  Enipeus.  It  discharges  itself  into  the  Alpheius, 
[and  at  present  it  is  called  Barnichius.^]  Tyro,  it  is  said, 
was  enamoured  of  this  river ; 

"  who  was  enamoured  of  the  river,  the  divine  Enipeus."  ^ 
for  there  her  father  Salmoneus  was  king,  as  Euripides  says  in 
the  play  of  ^olus.  [The  river  in  Thessaly  some  call  Eniseus, 
which,  flowing  from  the  Othrys,  receives  the  Apidanus,  that 
descends  from  the  mountain  Pharsalus.^]  Near  Salmone  is 
Heracleia,  which  is  one  of  the  eight  cities,  distant  about  40 
stadia  from  Olympia  on  the  river  Cytherius,  where  there  is 
a  temple  of  the  nymphs,  the  loniades,  who  are  believed  to 
heal  diseases  by  means  of  the  waters  of  the  river. 

Near  Olympia  is  Arplna,  which  also  is  one  of  the  eight 
cities.  The  river  Parthenius  runs  through  it  in  the  direction 
of  the  road  to  Phersea.  Pher^ea  belongs  to  Arcadia.  [It  is 
situated  above  Dymasa,  Buprasium,  and  Elis,  which  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  Pisatis.'*]  There  also  is  Cicysium,  one  of  the 
eight  cities ;  and  Dysppntium,  on  the  road  from  Elis^to" 
Olympia,  situated  ina  plain.     But  it  was  razed,  and  the 


•  An  interpolation.     K.  ^  Od.  ii.  238. 

^  An  interpolation.     Meineke.         ♦  An  interpolation.     Groskurd. 
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greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Epidamnus  and 
Apollonia. 

Above  and  so  very  near  Oljmpia,  is  Pholoe,  an  Arcadian 
mountain,  that  the  country  at  its  foot  belongs  to  the  Pisatis. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  the  Pisatis  and*  a  great  part  of  Triphylia 
border  upon  Arcadia.  For  this  reason,  most  of  the  places,  which 
have  the  name  of  Pylian  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships,  seem  to 
be  Arcadian.  Persons,  however,  who  are  well  informed,  say, 
that  the  river  Erymanthus,  one  of  those  that  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Alpheius,  is  the  boundary  of  Arcadia,  and  that 
the  places  called  Pylian  are  beyond  the  Erymanthus. 

33.  According  to  Ephorus,  "^tolus,  being  banished  by 

Salmoneus,  king  of  the  Epeii,  and  the  Pisatae^  from  Eleia  to 
jEtolia,  called  the  country  after  his  own  name,  and  settled 
the  cities  there.  His  descendant  Oxylus  was  the  friend  of 
Temenus,  and  the  Heracleidae  his  companions,  and  was  their 
guide  on  their  journey  to  Peloponnesus  ;  he  divided  among 
them  the  hostile  territory,  and  suggested  instructions  relative 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  country.  In  return  for  these  services 
he  was  to  be  requited  by  the  restoration  of  Elis,  which  had  be-  ', 
longed  to  his  ancestors.  He  returned  with  an  army  collected  1 
out  of  -^tolia,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Epeii,  who 
occupied  Elis.  On  the  approach  of  the  Epeii  in  arms,  when  the 
forces  were  drawn  up  in  array  against  each  other,  there  ad- 
vanced in  front,  and  engaged  in  single  combat  according  to  an 
ancient  custom  of  the  Greeks,  Pyraechmes,  an  ^tolian,  and 
Degmenus,  an  Epeian  :  the  latter  was  lightly  armed  with  a 
bow,  and  thought  to  vanquish  easily  from  a  distance  a  heavy- 
armed  soldier ;  the  former,  when  he  perceif ed  the  stratagem 
of  his  adversary,  provided  himself  with  a  sling,  and  a  scrip 
filled  with  stones.  The  kind  of  sling  also  happened  to  have 
been  lately  invented  by  the  ^'Etolians.  As  a  sling  reaches  its 
object  at  a  greater  distance  than  a  bow,  Degmenus  fell ;  the 
.-^tolians  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  ejected  the  Epi 
They  assumed  also  the  superintendence  of  the  temple  at 
Olympia,  which  the  Epeii  exercised ;  and  on  account  of  the 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  Oxylus  and  the  Heracleidge, 
it  was  generally  agreed  upon,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that 
the  Eleian  territory  was  sacred  to  Jupiterj^iid  that  any  one 
who  invaded  that  country  with  an  army,  was  a  sacrilci^icnis 
person :  he  also  was  to  be  accounted  sacrilegious,  who  did  not 
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/defend  it  against  the  invader  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  that  the  later  founders  of  the  city  left  it 
without  walls,  and  those  who  are  passing  through  the  country 
with  an  army,  deliver  up  their  arms  and  receive  them  again 
upon  quitting  the  bord,ers.  Iphitus_  instituted  there  lEe]^! 
Olympic  games,  because  the  Eleians  were  a  sacred  people. 
Hence  it  was  that  they  increased  in  numbers,  for  while  other 
nations  were  continually  engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  they 
alone  enjoyed  profound  peace,  and  not  themselves  onlyTFut" 

Isirangers  also,  so  that  on  this  accotwit  they  were  a  more 
populous  state  than  all  the  others. 

^^        ' Theidofrthe  Argive  was  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Temenus, 

and'SiBi&aostyowerftil •  pi  ince  of  hiS-Sge^  he  was  the  inventor  of 
the  weights    and  measures  called  Pheidonian,  and  stamped 
money,  silver  in  particular.     He  recovered  the  whole  inherit- 
ance of  Temenus,  which  had  been  severed  into  many  portions. 
Jle  attacked  also  the  cities  which  Hercules  had  formerly  taken, 
an  J"  claimed  the  privilege  of  celebrating  the  games  which 
Hercules  had  established,  and  among  these  the    Olympian — ' 
games.     He  entered  their  country  by  force  and  celebrated  the  ___ 
games,  for  the  Eleians  had  no  army  to  prevent  it,  as  they  were 
in  a  state  of  peace,  and  the  rest  were  oppressed  by  his  power.   ^ 
The  Eleians  however  did  not  solemnly  inscribe  in  their  records 

"this  celebration  of  the  games,  but  on  this  occasion  procured  ^ 
arms,  and  began  to  defend  themselves.  The  Lacedaemonians 
also  afforded  assistance,  either  because  they  were  jealous  of  the 
prosperity,  which  was  the  effect  of  the  peaceful  state  of  the 
Eleians,  or  because  they  supposed  that  they  should  have  the 
aid  of  the  Eleian*  in  destroying  the  power  of  Pheidon,  who 
had  deprived  them  of  the  sovereignty  {rjyefioviav)  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  they  before  possessed.  They  succeeded  in 
their  joint  attempt  to  overthrow  Pheidon,  and  the  Eleians 
with  this  assistance  obtained  possession  of  Pisatis  and  Tri- 
phylia. 

The  whole  of  the  coasting  voyage  along  the  present  Eleian 
territory  comprises,  with  the  exception  of  the  bays,  1200 
stadia. 

So  much  then  respecting  the  Eleian  territory. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1.^  Messenia  is  continuous  with  the  Eleian  territory^  iaclin- 
ing  for  the  most  part  towards  the  south,  and  the  Libyan  Sea?"    > 
Being  part  of  Laconia,  it  was  subject  in  the  Trojan  times  to 
Menelaus.     The  name  of  the  country  was  Messene.     But  the 

present  city  called  Messene,  the  acropolis  of  which  was  Ithome, . 

was  not  then  founded.  After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  when 
the  power  of  those  who  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  Laco- 
nia was  altogether  weakened,  the  Neleidoe  governed  Messenia. 
At  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae,  and  according 
to  the  partition  of  the  country  at  that  time,  Melanthus  was 
king  of  the  Messenians,  who  were  a  separate  community,  but 
formerly  .subject  to  Menelaus.  As  a  proof  of  this,  in  the 
space  from  the  Messenian  Gulf  and  the  continuous  gulf,  (called 
the  Asinaean  from  the  Messenian  Asine,)  were  situated  the 
seven  cities  which  Agamemnon  promised  to  Achilles ; 
"  Cardamyle,  Enope,  the  grassy  Hira,  the  divine  Pherae,*  Antheia  with 
rich  meadows,  the  beautiful  .^peia,  and  Pedasus  abounding  with  vines."* 

He  certainly  would  not  have  promised  what  did  not  belong 
either  to  himself  or  to  his  brother.  The  poet  mentions  those, 
who  accompanied  Menelaus  from  Pherae  to  the  war,^  and  speaks 
of  ((Etylus)  in  the  Laconian  catalogue,  a  city  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Messenia. - 

Messene  follows  next  to  Triphylia.  The  promontory,  after 
which  are  the  Coryphasium  and  Cyparissia,  is  common  to 
both.  At  the  distance  of  7  stadia  is  a  mountain,  the  ^ga- 
leum,  situated  above  Coryphasium  and  the  sea. 

2.  The  ancient  Messenian  Pylus  was  a  city  lying  below  v^  yr-,  f.( 
the  ^gaieum,  and  after  it  was  razed,  some  of  the  inha-  ^J, 
bitants  settled  under  the  Coryphasium.  But  the  Athenia5i~75( 
in  their  second  expedition  against  Sicily,  under  the  command  vV 
of  Eurymedon  and  Stratocles,  got  possession  of  it,  and  usedr-  |  '/ 
it  as  a  stronghold  against  the  Lacedaamonians.'*  Here  alSS 
is  the  Messenian  Cyparissia,  (and  the  island  Prote,)  lying  close 

'  The  text  of  Homer  gives  the  name  of  Pharis.  ^  i\  jx.  150. 

3  II.  ii.  582. 

*  Thucydides,  b.  iv.  ch.  2.  The  expedition  was  under  the  command 
of  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles.  Stratocles  being  at  the  time  archon  at 
Athens. 
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/  :\^       to  Pyliis,  the  island  Spbagia,  called  also  Sphacteria.     If.  was 

s^  J  here   that  the  Lacedogmonians  lost  three  hundred  men,'  who 

were  besieged  by  the  Athenians  and  taken  prisoners. 

Two  islands,  called  Strophades,^  belonging  to  the  Cy- 
parissii,  lie  off  at  sea  in  front  of  this  coast,  at  the  distance  of 
about  400  stadia  from  the  continent,  in  the  Libyan  and  south- 
ern sea.  According  to  Thucydides  this  Pylus  was  the  naval 
station  of  the  Messenians.  It  is  distant  from  Sparta  400  stadia. 

3.  Next  is  Methone.^  This  city,  called  by  the  poet  Peda- 
sus,  was  one  of  the  seven,  it  is  said,  which  Agamemnon  pro- 
mised to  Achilles.  There  Agrippa  killed,  in  the  Actian  war. 
Bogus,  the  king  of  the  Maurusii,  a  partisan  of  Antony's, 
having  got  possession  of  the  place  by  an  attack  by  sea. 

4.  Continuous  with  Methone  is  Acritas,^  where  the  Messe- 
nian  Gulf  begins,  which  they  call  also  Asinaeus  from  Asine,  a 
small  city,  the  first  we  meet  with  on  the  gulf,  and  having  the 
same  name  as  the  Hermionic  Asine. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  the  gulf  towards  the  west. 
Towards  the  east  are  the  Thyrides,^  as  they  are  called,  bor- 
dering upon  the  present  Laconia  near  Caenepolis,^  and  Tae- 
narum. 

In  the  intervening  distance,  if  we  begin  from  the  Thyrides, 
we  meet  with  QEtylus,"^  by  some  called  Beitylus ;  then  Leuc- 
trum,  a  colony  of  the  Leuctri  in  Boeotia ;  next,  situated  upon 
a  steep  rock,  Cardamyle;^  then  Pheras,  bordering  upon  Thu- 
ria,  and  Gerenia,  from  which  place  they  say  Nestor  had  the 
epithet  Gerenian,  because  he  escaped  thither,  as  we  have 
mentioned  before.  They  show  in  the  Gerenian  territory  a 
temple  of  -^sculapius  Triccaeus,  copied  from  that  at  the  Thes- 
salian  Tricca.  Pelops  is  said  to  have  founded  Leuctrum,  and 
Charadra,  and  Thalami,  now  called  the  Boeotian  Thalami, 
having  brought  with  him,  when  he  married  his  sister  NiobcJ 
to  Amphion,  some  colonists  from  Boeotia. 

'  Thucydides,  b.  iv.  ch.  38.     The  number  was  292.  '  Strivali. 

2  According  to  Pausanias,  Mothone,  or  Methone,  was  the  Pedasus  of 
Homer.     It  is  the  modern  Modon, 

*  Cape  Gallo.     The  Gulf  of  Messenia  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Coron. 

*  The  name  Thyrides,  the  little  gates,  is  probably  derived  from  the 
fable  which  placed  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions  at  Tsenarum,  Cape 
Matapan. 

'  For  Cinsethitim  I  read  Casnepolis,  as  suggested  by  Falconer,  and  ap- 
proved by  Coray.  ^  Vitulo.  •  Scardamula. 
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The  Nedon,  a  different  river  from  the  Neda,  flows  through 
Laconia,  and  discharges  its  waters  near  Pherae.  It  has  upon 
its  banks  a  remarkable  temple  of  the  Nedusian  Minerva.  At 
Poeaessa  also  there  is  a  temple  of  the  Nedusian  Minerva, 
which  derives  its  name  from  a  place  called  Nedon,^  whence, 
they  say,  Teleclus  colonized  Poeaessa,^  and  Echeiae,  and 
Tragium. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  seven  cities  promised  to  Achilles,  we 

have  already  spoken  of  Cardamyle,  and  Pherae,  and  Pedasus.  ' 

Enope,  some  say  is  Pellana ;  others,  some  place  near  Carda-  'f^^\04^% 
myle  ;  others,  Gerenia.^  Hira  is  pointed  out  near  a  mountain  . '  t  !* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Megalopolis Mn.Ajcadia,  on  the  road 
to  Andania,  which  we  have  said  is  called  by  the  poet  CEcha- 
lia.  Others  say  that  the  present  Mesola  was  called  Hira, 
which  extends  to  the  bay  situated  between  Taygetum  and 
Messenia.  ^peia  is  now  called  Thuria,  which  we  said  bor- 
dered upon  Pherce.  It  is  situated  upon  a  lofty  hill,  whence 
its  name.^  The  Thuriatic  Gulf  has  its  name  from  Thuria ; 
upon  the  gulf  is  a  single  city,  named  Rhium,  opposite  Tsena- 
rum.  Some  say  that  Antheia  is  Thuria,  and  ^peia  Methone ; 
others,  that  Antheia  is  Asine,  situated  between  Methone  and 
Thuria,  to  which,  of  all  the  Messenian  cities,  the  description, 
"  with  its  rich  pastures,"  is  most  appropriate.  Near  it  on  the  sea 
is  Corone.  There  are  some  writers  who  say  that  this  town  is 
called  Pedasus  by  the  poet.  These  cities  are  "  all  near  the 
sea;"  Cardamyle  close  to  it;  Pherae  at  the  distance  of  5 
stadia,  having  an  anchorage,  which  is  used  in  the  summer. 
The  rest  are  situated  at  unequal  distances  from  the  sea. 

6.  Near  Corone,  about  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  the  river 
Pamisus^  discharges  itself,  having,  on  the  right  hand,  this 
city,  and  the  rest  in  succession,  the  last  of  which,  towards  the 
west,  are  Pylus  and  Cyparissia,  and  between  these  is  Erana, 
which  some  writers  erroneously  suppose  to  be  the  ancient 

'  As  Strabo  remarks,  in  b.  x.,  that  the  temple  was  built  by  Nestor  on 
his  return  from  Troy,  Falconer  suggests  that  it  might  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  river  Nedon,  near  Gerenia,  the  birth-place  of  Nestor. 

'^  In  the  island  of  Cos. 

3  According  to  Pausanias,  Gerenia  is  the  Enope  of  Homer. 

*  Hira  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  was  called  Abia  (Pala^ochora  ?).  Some 
interpreters  of  Homer  were  misled  by  the  name  of  a  mountain,  Ira,  near 
Megalopolis,  and  placed  there  a  city  of  the  same  name,  but  Hira  was  on 
the  sea-coast.  *  ^pys,  aiTrvQ,  lofty.  ^  The  Pirnatza. 
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Arene ;  on  the  left  hand  it  has  Thyria  and  Pherae.  It  is  the 
largest  (in  width)  of  the  rivers  within  the  isthmus,  although 
its  course  from  its  springs  does  not  exceed  100  stadia  in 
length ;  it  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  traverses  the 
Messenian  plain,  and  the  district  called  Macaria.^  It  is  dis- 
tant from  the  present  city  of  the  Messenians  50  stadia.^  There 
is  also  another  Pamisus,  a  small  torrent  stream,  running  near 
Leuctrum  of  Laconia,  which  was  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  the  time  of  Philip. 

I  have  before  said  that  some  persons  called  the  Pamisus, 
Amathus.3 

7.  Ephorus  relates  that  Cresphontes,  after  he  had  taken  Mes- 
sene,  divided  it  into  five  cities,  and  chose  Stenyclarus,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  this  district,  to  be  the  royal  seat  of  his  king- 
dom. To  the  other  cities,  Pylus,  Rhium,  (Mesola,)  and 
Hyameitis,  he  appointed  kings,  and  put  all  the  Messenians  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Dorians  as  to  rights  and  privileges. 
The  Dorians,  however,  taking  offence,  he  changed  his  inten- 
tion, and  determined  that  Stenyclarus  alone  should  have  the 
rank  of  a  city,  and  here  he  assembled  all  the  Dorians. 

8.  The  city  of  the  Messenians'*  resembles  Corinth,  for  above 
each  city  is  a  lofty  and  precipitous  mountain,  enclosed  by  a 
common  wall  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  used  as  an  acropolis ; 
the  Messenian  mountain  is  Ithome,^  that  near  Corinth  is 
Acrocorinthus.  Demetrius  of  Pharos  seemed  to  have  coun- 
selled Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius  well,  when  he  advised  him 
to  make  himself  master  of  both  cities,  if  he  desired  to  get 
possession  of  Peloponnesus  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  when  you  have 
seized  both  horns,  the  cow  will  be  your  own ;"  meaning,  by 
the  horns,  Ithome  and  Acrocorinthus,  and,  by  the  cow,  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  no  doubt  their  convenient  situation  which 
made  these  cities  subjects  of  contention.  The  Romans  there- 
fore razed  Corinth,  and  again  rebuilt  it.    The  Lacedaemonians 

*  So  called  from  its  fertility. 

"^  In  the  text  250,  (tv,  an  error  probably  arising  from  the  repetition  of 
t]ie  preceding  final  letter. 

3  The  Pamisus  above  mentioned  was  never  called  the  Amathus.  There 
were  three  rivers  of  this  name,  one  near  the  Triphyliac  Pylus,  which  was 
also  called  Amathus ;  a  second  at  Leuctrum  of  Laconia  ;  and  a  third  near 
Messene. 

*  The  ruins  of  Messene  are  now  near  the  place  called  Mauromathia. 
'  Mount  Vulkano. 
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destroyed  Messene,  and  the  Thebans,  and  subsequently  Philip, 
the  son  of  Amyntas,  restored  it.  The  citadels  however  con- 
tinued unoccupied. 

9.  The  temple  of  Diana  in  Limnas  (in  the  Marshes),  where 
the  Messenians  are  supposed  to  have  violated  the  virgins  who 
came  there  to  oflfer  sacrifice,  is  on  the  confines  of  Laconia  and 
Messenia,  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  usually  ce- 
lebrated a  common  festival,  and  performed  sacrifices  ;  but  after 
the  violation  of  the  virgins,  the  Messenians  did  not  make  any 
reparation,  and  war,  it  is  said,  ensued.  The  Limnaean  temple  of 
Diana  at  Sparta  is  said  to  have  its  name  from  the  Limnse  here.  f^^<^p- 

10.  There  were  frequent  wars  (between  the  Lacedaemonians  {\  M 
and  Messenians)  on  account  of  the  revolts  of  the  Messenians.  r-^^-'^ 
Tyrtseus  mentions,  in  his  poems,  that  their  first  subjugation 

was  in  the  time  of  their  grandfathers ;  ^  the  second,  when  in 
conjunction  with  their  allies  the  Eleians  [Arcadians],  Ar- 
gives,  and  Pisatas,  they  revolted  ;  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians 
was  Aristocrates,  king  of  Orchomenus,  and  of  the  Pisatae, 
Pantaleon,  son  of  Omphalion.  In  this  war,  Tyrtaeus  says,  he 
himself  commanded  the  Lacedeemonian  army,  for  in  his  elegiac 
poem,  entitled  Eunomia,  he  says  he  came  from  Erineum ; 
"  for  Jupiter  himself,  the  son  of  Saturn,  and  husband  of  Juno  with  the 
beautiful  crown,  gave  this  city  to  the  Heracleidae,  with  whom  we  left  the 
windy  Erineum,  and  arrived  at  the  spacious  island  of  Pelops." 

Wherefore  we  must  either  invalidate  the  authority  of  the 
elegiac  verses,  or  we  must  disbelieve  Philochorus,  and  Callis- 
thenes,  and  many  other  writers,  who  say  that  he  came  from 
Athens,  or  Aphidnae,  at  the  request  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
whom  an  oracle  had  enjoined  to  receive  a  commander  from 
the  Athenians. 

The  second  war  then  occurred  in  the  time  of  Tyrtseus. 
But  they  mention  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  war,  in  which  the 
Messenians  were  destroyed.^ 

^  The  first  war  dates  from  the  year  b.  c.  743,  and  continued  20  years. 
The  second,  beginnmg  from  682  b.  c,  lasted  14  years ; ,  the  third  con- 
cluded in  the  year  456  b.  c,  with  the  capture  of  Ithome,  which  was  the 
citadel  or  fort  of  Messene.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xv.  c.  66. 

^  The  Messenians,  driven  from  Ithome  at  Uie-£nd  .of  the  thirdwar,  - 
settled  at  Naupactus,  which  was  given  to  them  as  a  place  of  refuge  by  the  — 
Athenians,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Locri-Ozolas.     It  is  probable  that   ._ 
Strabo  considers  as  a  fourth  war  that  which  took  place  in  the  94th  Olym- 
piad, when  the  Messenians  were  driven  from  Naupactus  by  the  Laceda)-  

monians  and  compelled  to  abandon  Greece  entirely. 


^ 
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The  whole  voyage  along  the  Messenian  coast  comprises 
about  800  stadia,  including  the  measurement  of  the  bays. 

11.  I  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation  in  this  de- 
scription, by  attending  to  the  multitude  of  facts  which  are  re- 
lated of  a  country,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  deserted. 
Even  Laconia  itself  is  deficient  in  population,  if  we  compare 
its  present  state  with  its  ancient  populousness.  For,  with  the 
exception  of  Sparta,  the  remaining  small  cities  are  about 
thirty ;  but,  anciently,  Laconia  had  the  name  of  Hecatompolis, 
and  that  for  this  reason  hecatombs  were  annually  sacrificed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1.  Next  after  the  Messenian  is  theJLaconian  Gulf,  sjtuated 
between  Taenarum  and  Maleoe,  declining  a  little  Ifom  the 
south  to  the  east.  Thyrides,  a  precipitous  rock,  beaten  by 
the  waves,  is  in  the  Messenian  Gulf,  and  distant  from  Tasna- 
rum  100  stadia.  Above  is  Taygetum,  a  lofty  and  perpendi- 
cular mountain,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  approaching 
on  the  northern  side  close  to  the  Arcadian  mountains,  so  as  to 
leave  between  them  a  valley,  where  Messenia  is  continuous 
with  Laconia. 

At  the  foot  of  Taygetum,  in  the  inland  parts,  lie  Sparta 
and  Amyclee,^  where  is  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  Pharis.  The 
_site  of  Sparta  is  in  rather  a  hollow,  although  it_com£rises___ 
inountains  within  it ;  no  part  of  it,  however,  is  marshy, 
although,  anciently,  the  suburbs  were  so,  which  were  calleJ 
Limnae.  The  temple  of  Bacchus,  also  in  Limnse,  was  in  a  wet 
situation,  but  now  stands  on  a  dry  ground. 

In  the  bay  on  the  coast  is   Taenarum,  a  promontory  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea.2     Upoft  it,  in  a  grove,  is  the  temple  of  • 
Neptune,  and  near  the  temple  a  cave,  through  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  fable,  Cerberus  was  brought  up  by  Hercules  from 

^  Leake  supposes  Amyclae  to  have  been  situated  between  Iklavokhori 
and  Sparta,  on  the  hill  of  Agia  Kyriaki,  half  a  mile  from  the  Eurotas. 
At  this  place  he  discovered  on  an  imperfect  inscription  the  letters  AMY 
following  a  proper  name,  and  leaving  little  doubt  that  the  incomplete  word 
was  AMTKAAIOY.    See  Smith. 

*  Cape  Matapan. 
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Hades.  Thence  to  the  promontory  Phycus  in  Cyrenaica,  is 
a  passage  across  towards  the  south  of  3000  stadia ;  and  to 
Pachynus,  towards  the  west,  the  promontory  of  Sicily,  4600, 
or,  according  to  some  writers,  4000  stadia  ;  to  Malese,  towards 
the  east,  including  the  measurement  of  the  bays,  670  stadia ; 
to  Onugnathus,^  a  low  peninsula  a  little  within  Maleae,  520 
stadia.  (In  front  of  Onugnathus,  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia, 
lies  Cythera,^  an  island  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  which  was  the  private  property  of  Eurycles,  the 
commander  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  our  time.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  small  islands,  some  near  it,  others  lying 
somewhat  farther  off.)  To  Corycus,  a  promontory  of  Crete, 
the  nearest  passage  by  sea  is  250  stadia.^ 

2.  Next  to  Taenarum  on  the  voyage  to  Onugnathus  and  to 
Malese'*  is  Amathus,  (Psamathus,)  a  city;  then  follow  Asine, 
and  Gythium,^  the  naval  arsenal  of  Sparta,  situated  at  an  in- 
terval of  240  stadia.  Its  station  for  vessels,  they  say,  is  ex- 
cavated by  art.  Farther  on,  between  Gythium  and  Acrasa,  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas.^  To  this  place  the  voyage  along  the 
coast  is  about  240  stadia ;  then  succeeds  a  marshy  tract,  and 
a  village,  Helos,  which  formerly  was  a  city,  according  to  Ho- 
mer; 

"  They  who  occupied  Amyclae,  and  Helos,  a  small  town  on  the  sea-coast." ' 
They  say  that  it  was  founded  by  Helius  the  son  of  Perseus. 
There  is  a  plain  also  call  Leuce  ;  then  Cyparissia,^  a  city 
upon  a  peninsula,  with  a  harbour ;  then  Onugnathus  with 
a  harbour ;  next  Boea,  a  city ;  then  Maleae.  From  these 
cities  to  Onugnathus  are  150  stadia.-  There  is  also,  Asopus,^ 
a  city  in  Laconia. 

3.  Among  the  places  enumerated  by  Homer  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Ships,  Messa,  they  say,  is  no  longer  to  be  found  ; 
and  that  Messoa  is  not  a  part  of  Laconia,  but  a  part  of  Sparta 
itself,  as  was  the  Limnaeum  near  Thornax.     Some  understand 

'  The  Ass's  Jaw.  It  is  detached  from  the  continent,  and  is  now  the 
island  of  Servi.  ^  Cerigo.  ^  750  stadia.     Groskurd. 

*  By  others  written  in  the  singular  number,  Malea,  now  C.  St.  Angelo. 
^  The  site  of  Gythium  is  identified  as  between  Marathonisi  and  Trinissa. 
6  The  Iri,  or  Vasili  Potamo.  ^  II.  ii.  584. 

8  Rupina,  or  Castel  Rampano.  The  plain  of  Leuce  is  traversed  by  the 
river  Mario-revina. 

*  The  site  of  Asopus  appears,  according  to  the  ruins  indicated  in  the 
Austrian  map,  to  have  been  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of  Rupina. 
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Messe  to  be  a  contraction  of  Messene,  for  it  is  said  that  this 
was  a  part  of  Laconia.  [Thej  allege  as  examples  from  the 
poet,  the  words  "  cri,"  and  "  do,"  and  "  maps,"  ^  and  this  pas- 
sage also ; 

^'  The  horses  were  yoked  by  Automedon  and  Alcimus,"  ' 

instead  of  Alcimedon.  And  the  words  of  Hesiod,  who  uses 
/3p7  for  I3pidv  and  (ipiapov  ;  and  Sophocles  and  lo,  who  have  pq, 
for  pq.lLov  ;  and  Epicharmus,  Xi  for  X/av,  and  Supa/ca;  for  'Zvpa- 
Kovaai ;  Empedocles  also  has  o;//  for  o^tg  (jUt a  yiyvETai  aju0O7-£pwv 
otp  or  o-^lq)\  and  Antimachus,  ArifxrjrpoQ  tol  'EXvmvirjg  leprj  6\pf 
and  a\(pL  for  aX<piTov ;  Euphorion  has  ^\  for  rikoQ  ;  Philetes 
has  hfjujidtg  eIq  raXapovg  XevKov  ayovaiv  ept  for  'ipiov  ;  Aratus, 
eIq  avefiov  he  ret  Trr]ha  for  to.  TrrjdaXia ;  Simmias,  Dodo  for 
Dodona.]^ 

Of  the  rest  of  the  places  mentioned  by  the  poet,  some  are 
extinct ;  of  others  traces  remain,  and  of  others  the  names  are 
changed,  as  Augeiae  into  JEgassd  :  [the  city]  of  that  name  in 
Locris  exists  no  longer.  With  respect  to  Las,  the  Dioscuri 
are  said  to  have  taken  it  by  siege  formerly,  whence  they  had 
the  name  of  Lapersse,  (Destroyers  of  Las^and  Sophocles  says 
somewher^^-bjr- the  4wo  Lapersae,  by  Eurotas,  by  the  gods 
— ift-ArgCfs' and  Sparta."  '       '~      ^"    " 

4.  Ephorus  says  that  the  Heracleidae,  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles,  having  obtained  possession  of  Laconia,  divided  it  into 
six  parts,  and  founded  cities  throughout  the  country,  and  as- 
signed Amyclse  to  him  who  betrayed  to  them  Laconia,  and 
who  prevailed  upon  the  person  that  occupied  it  to  retire,  on 
certain  conditions,  with  the  Acheei,  into  Ionia.  Sparta  they  re- 
tained themselves  as  the  royal  seat  of  the  kingdom.  To  the 
other  cities  they  sent  kings,  permitting  them  to  receive  what- 
ever strangers  might  be  disposed  to  settle  there,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  inhabitants.  Las  was  used  as  a  naval  station, 
because  it  had  a  convenient  harbour  ;  ^gys,  as  a  stronghold, 
from  whence  to  attack  surrounding  enemies  ;  Phersea,  as  a 
place  to  deposit  treasure,  because  it  afforded  security  from^  at- 
tempts from  without.  *  *  *  *  that  all  the  neighbouring 
people  submitted  to  the  Spartiatas,  but  were  to  enjoy  aiL^ 
equality  of  rights,  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  government  and 

'  KpT,  duj,  p-a.-^,  for  KQiBriy  Sa>p,a,  p,a\pidiov.  ^  II.  xix.  392. 

*  ProbabJy  an  interpolation.  *  The  text  here  is  very  corrupt. 
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in  the  offices  of  state.    They  were  called  Heilotae.    But  AgiSj 

the  son  of, Eurjsthenes,  deprived   them  of  the  equality  cf /f    I  i- 
righiv^d  ordered  them  to  pay  tribute  to  Sparta.     The  rest  n^'^ 
submitted;-  but  the  Heleii,  who  occupied  Helos^reyoltedL^andTIL^/^ 
"Were^made  prisoners  in  the  course  of  the  war  ;  they  were  a3^    -v-/7s 
judged  to  be  slaves,  with  the_£ondition^^that  the,  owner  should  !  C/10 
not  be  allowed  to  givp  thpm  tb^J^  ^^^^^^^^Ji  ^^^  s^^  them  be- 
yoad  the  boundaries  of  the  country.    This  was  called  the  war 
of  the  Heilotae.^     Tiie  system  of  Heilote-slavery,  which  con^:^~* 
tinned  from  that  time  to  the  establishment  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans,  was  almost  entirely  the  contrivance  of  Agis. 
They  were  a  kindjofjiublic^gtey^s^  the  Lacedaemo- 

nians  assigned  ISaHtations,  and  required  from  them  peculiar 
services. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  government  of  the  Lacones,  and  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  among  them,  many  things, 
as  being  well  known,  may  be  passed  over,  but  some  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  relate.  It  is  said  that  the  Achaean  Phthiotag, 
who,  with  Pelops,  made  an  irruption  into  Peloponnesus,  settled 
in  Laconia,  and  were  so  much  distinguished  for  their  valour, 
that  Peloponnesus,  which  for  a  long  period  up  to  this  time 
had  the  name  of  Argos,  was  then  called  Achasan  Argos  ;  and 
not  Peloponnesus  alone  had  this  name,  but  Laconia  also  was 
thus  peculiarly  designated.  Some  even  understand  the  words 
of  the  poet, 

"  Where  was  Menelaus,  was  he  not  at  Achaean  Argos  ?  "  ^ 

as  implying,  was  he  not  in  Laconia  ?  But  about  the  time  of 
the  return  of  the  Heracleidae,  when  Philonomus  betrayed  the 
country  to  the  Dorians,  they  removed  from  Laconia  to  the 
country  of  the  lonians,  which  at  present  is  called  Achaia.  We 
shall  speak  of  them  in  our  description  of  Achaia. 

Those  who  were  in  possession  of  Laconia,  at  first  conducted 
themselves  with  moderation,  but  after  they  had  intrusted  to 
Lycurgus  the  formation  of  a  political  constitution,  they  ac- 
quired such  a  superiority  over  the  other^Greeks,  thatthey , 
alone  obtained  the  sovereignty  T)6tHnby  seaanTTStidTanSTcoai. 
tinned  to  be  the  chiefs~of  the'^reeks,  till  the  ThebaHsfaiid 
soon  afterwards  the  Macedonians,  deprived  tEeiai  of  this 
cendency.  '  "^ 

» l090  B.  c.  a  Od.  iii.  249,  251. 

A' 
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They  did  not  however  entirely  submit  even  to  these,  but, 
preserving  their  independence,  were  continually  disputing  the 
sovereignty  both  with  the  other  Greeks  and  with  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  by  the 
Romans,  the  Lacones  living  under  a  bad  government  at  that 
time,  and  under  the  power  of  tyrants,  had  given  some  slight 
offence  to  the  generals  whom  the  Romans  sent  into  the  pro- 
vince. They  however  recovered  themselves,  and  were  held 
in  very  great  honour.  They  remained  free,  and  performed  no 
other  services  but  those  expected  from  allies.  Lately  how- 
ever Eurycles^  excited  some  disturbances  amongst  them,  having 
abused  excessively,  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  the  friend- 
ship of  Caesar.  The  government  soon  came  to  an  end  by  the 
death  of  Eurycles,  and  the  son  rejected  all  such  friendships. 
The  Eleuthero-Lacones  ^  however  did  obtain  some  regular 
form  of  government,  when  the  surrounding  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  Heilotae,  at  the  time  that  Sparta  was  governed  by 
tyrants,  were  the  first  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Romans. 

Hellanicus  says  that  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  regulated  the 
form  of  government,  but  Ephorus  reproaches  him  with  not 
mentioning  Lycurgus  at  all,  and  with  ascribing  the  acts  of  the 
latter  to  persons  who  had  no  concern  in  them ;  to  Lycurgus 
only  is  a  temple  erected,  and  sacrifices  are  annually  performed 
in  his  honour,  but  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  although  they 
were  the  founders  of  Sparta,  yet  not  even  these  honours  were 
paid  to  them,  that  their  descendants  should  bear  the  respective 
appellations  of  Eurysthenidae  and  Procleidae.^  [The  descend- 
ants of  Agis,  however,  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  were  called 
Agides,  and  the  descendants  of  Eurypon,  the  son  of  Procles, 
were  called  Eurypontiadse.  The  former  were  legitimate 
princes ;  the  others,  having  admitted  strangers  as  settlers, 
reigned  by  their  means ;  whence  they  were  not  regarded  as 
original  authors  of  the  settlement,  an  honour  usually  conferred 
upon  all  founders  of  cities.] 

*  His  character  is  discreditably  spoken  of  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  b.  xvi. 
c.  10,  and  Bell.  Jud.  b.  i.  c.  2G. 

^  The  cities  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacones  were  at  first  24  in  number ;  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias  18  only.  They  were  kindly  treated  by  Augustus, 
but  subsequently  they  were  excluded  from  the  coast  to  prevent  communi- 
cation with  strangers.     Pausanias,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

'  From  hence  to  the  end  of  the  section  the  text  is  corrupt.  See  Groskurd 
for  an  attempt  to  amend  the  text  of  the  last  sentence,  which  is  here  not 
translated. 
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6.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  places  in  Laconia  and  Messenia, 
we  may  take  the  description  of  Euripides ;  ^ 

*'  Laconia  has  much  land  capable  of  tillage,  but  difficult  to  be  worked, 
for  it  is  hollow,  surrounded  by  mountains,  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access 
to  an  enemy." 

Messenia  he  describes  in  this  manner : 

"  It  bears  excellent  fruit ;  is  watered  by  innumerable  streams  ;  it  affords 
the  finest  pasture  to  herds  and  flocks  ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  blasts  of 
winter,  nor  too  much  heated  by  the  coursers  of  the  sun  ;" 

and  a  little  farther  on,  speaking  of  the  division  of  the  country 
by  the  Heracleidae  according  to  lot,  the  first  was 

"  lord  of  the  Lacaenian  laud,  a  bad  soil," 
the  second  was  Messene, 

"  whose  excellence  no  language  could  express ;" 
and  Tyrtaeus  speaks  of  it  in  the  same  manner. 

But  we  cannot  admit  that  Laconia  and  Messenia  are 
bounded,  as  Euripides  says, 

"  by  the  Pamisus,^  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  ;" 
this  river  flows  through  the  middle  of  Messenia,  and  does  not 
touch  any  part  of  the  present  Laconia.     Nor  is  he  right,  when 
he  says  that  Messenia  is  inaccessible  to  sailors,  whereas  it 
borders  upon  the  sea,  in  the  same  manner  as  Laconia. 

Nor  does  he  give  the  right  boundaries  of  Elis ; 
"  after  passing  the  river  is  Elis,  the  neighbour  of  Jove  ;" 
and  he  adduces  a  proof  unnecessarily.  For  if  he  means  the 
present  Eleian  territory,  which  is  on  the  confines  of  Messenia, 
this  the  Pamisus  does  not  touch,  any  more  than  it  touches  La- 
conia, for,  as  has  been  said  before,  it  flows  through  the  middle 
of  Messenia :  or,  if  he  meant  the  ancient  Eleia,  called  the  Hol- 
low, this  is  a  still  greater  deviation  from  the  truth.  For  after 
crossing  the  Pamisus,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  the  Messenian 
country,  then  the  whole  district  of  [the  Lepreatas],  and  of  the 
[Macistii],  which  is  called  Triphylia ;  then  the  Pisatis,  and 
Olympia  ;  then  at  the  distance  of  300  stadia  is  Elis. 

7.  As  some  persons  write  the  epithet  applied  by  Homer  to 
Lacedaemon,  KrjTweaaav,  and  others  KaisTaeaaav,  how  are  we  to 
understand  KrjTU)eaaa,  whether  it  is  derived  from  Cetos,^  or 

'  This  quotation,  as  also  the  one  which  follows,  are  from  a  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  now  lost.  *  The  Pirnatza. 

'  KiJTog.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  epithet  was  applied  to  Lacedae- 
mon, because  fish  of  the  cetaceous  tribe  frequented  the  coast  of  Laconia. 
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whether  it  denotes  "  large,"  which  is  most  probable.  Some 
understand  Kaieraeaaa  to  signify,  "  abounding  with  calamin- 
thus  ; "  others  suppose,  as  the  fissures  occasioned  by  earth- 
quakes are  called  Cseeti,  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  epithet. 
Hence  Caeietas  also,  the  name  of  the  prison  among  the  Lace- 
daemonians, which  is  a  sort  of  cave.  Some  however  say,  that 
such  kind  of  hollows  are  rather  called  Coi,  whence  the  ex- 
pression of  Homer, ^  applied  to  wild  beasts,  (prjpaiv  opeakyoiaiVf 
which  live  in  mountain  caves.^__Laconia  however  is  subject  tg,— ^ 
earthquakes,  and  some  writers  relate,  that  certain  peaks  of 

"Taygetum  have  been  broken  otf  by  the  shocks.'^    — 

^  T.nfonin,  p^ntfli"°  f\h^  q"?^ries  of  valuablemarblej^  Those 
of  the  Tsenarian  marble  in  Taenarum^are  ancient,^  and  certain 
persons,  assisted  by  the  wealth  of  the  Romans,  lately  opened  a 
large  quarry  in  Taygetum. 

8.  It  appears  from  Homer,  that  both  the  country  and  the 
city  had  the  name  of  Lacedaemon ;  I  mean  the  country  to- 
gether with  Messenia.  When  he  speaks  of  the  bow  and 
quiver  of  Ulysses,  he  says, 

"  A  present  from  Iphitus  Eury tides,  a  stranger,  who  met  him  in  Lace- 
daemon,"* 

and  adds, 

"  They  met  at  Messene  in  the  house  of  Ortilochus." 
He  means  the  country  which  was  a  part  of  Messenia.^    There 
was  then  no  difference  whether  he  said  "  A  stranger,  whom  he 
met  at  Lacedasmon,  gave  him,"  or,  "they  met  at  Messene;" 
for  it  is  evident  that  Pheras  was  the  home  of  Ortilochus : 

"  they  arrived  at  Pherae,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Diodes  the  son  of  Or- 
tilochus," ^ 

namely,  Telemachus  and  Pisistratus.  Now  Pherae"^  belongs  to 
Messenia.  But  after  saying,  that  Telemachus  and  his  friend 
set  out  from  Pherag,  and  were  driving  their  two  horses  the 
whole  day,  he  adds, 

»  II.  i.  268. 

*  This  may  have  taken  place  a  little  before  the  third  Messenian  war, 
B.  c.  464,  when  an  earthquake  destroyed  all  the  houses  in  Sparta,  with 
the  exception  of  five.     Diod.  Sic.  b.  xv.  c.  66  ;  Pliny,  b.  ii.  c.  79. 

^  Pliny,  b.  xxxvi.  c  18,  speaks  of  the  black  marble  of  Tsenarus. 

*  Od.  xxi.  13. 

*  Eustathius  informs  us  that,  according  to  some  writers,  Sparta  and  La- 
cedaemon were  the  names  of  the  two  principal  quarters  of  the  city ;  and 
adds  that  the  comic  poet,  Cratinus,  gave  the  name  of  Sparta  to  the  whole 
of  Laconia.  ®  Od.  iii.  488.  ^  C!ieramidi. 
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"  The  sun  was  setting ;  they  came  to  the  hollow  Lacedaemon  (Kj^rwccrtraj/), 
and  drove  their  chariot  to  the  palace  of  Menefeus.*'  ^ 
Here  we  must  understand  the  city  ;  and  if  we  do  not,  the  poet 
says,  that  they  journeyed  from  Lacedgemon  to  Lacedaemon. 
It  is  otherwise  improbable  that  the  palace  of  Menelaus  should 
not  be  at  Sparta ;  and  if  it  was  not  there,  that  Telemachus 
should  say, 

*'  for  I  am  going  to  Sparta,  and  to  Pylus,"' 
for  this  seems  to  agree  with  the  epithets  applied  to  the  coun- 
try,3  unless  indeed  any  one  should  allow  this  to  be  a  poetical 
licence  ;  for,  if  Messenia  was  a  part  of  Laconia,  it  would  be  a 
contradiction  that  Messene  should  not  be  placed  together  with 
Laconia,  or  with  Pylus,  (which  Was  under  the  command  of 
Nestor,)  nor  by  itself  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  as  though  it 
had  no  part  in  the  expedition. 


CHAPTER  VL 


I.  After  Maleae  follow  the  Argolic  and  Hermionic  Gulfs  ; 
the  former  extends  as  far  as  Scyllaeum,'*  it  looks  to  the  east, 
and  towards  the  Cyclades  ;^  the  latter  lies  still  more  towards 
the  east  than  the  former,  reaching  ^.gina  and  the  Epidau- 
rian  territory.^  The  Laconians  occupy  the  first  part  of  the 
Argolic  Gulf,  and  the  Argives  the  rest.  Among  the  places 
occupied  by  the  Laconians  are  Delium,^  a  temple  of  Apollo,  of 

1  Od.  iii.  487.  '  Od.  ii.  359. 

3  The  text  to  the  end  of  the  section  is  very  corrupt.  The  following  is 
a  translation  of  the  text  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  Groskurd.  The 
epithet  of  Lacedaemon,  hollow,  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  the  country, 
for  this  peculiarity  of  the  city  does  not  with  any  propriety  agree  with  the 
epithets  given  to  the  country ;  unless  we  suppose  the  epithet  to  be  a  poet- 
ical licence.  For,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  it  must  be  concluded 
from  the  words  of  the  poet  himself,  that  Messene  was  then  a  part  of  La- 
conia, and  subject  to  Menelaus.  It  would  then  be  a  contradiction  (in 
Homer)  not  to  join  Messene,  which  took  part  in  the  expedition,  with 
Laconia  or  the  Pylus  under  Nestor,  nor  to  place  it  by  itself  in  the  Cata- 
logue, as  though  it  had  no  part  in  the  expedition. 

*  Skylli.  '  The  islands  about  Delos. 

*  The  form  thus  given  to  the  Gulf  of  Hermione  bears  no  resemblance 
to  modern  maps. 

^  Pausanias  calls  it  Epidelium,  now  S.  Angelo. 
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the  same  name  as  that  in  Boeotia ;  Minoa,  a  fortress  of  the 
same  name  as  that  in  Megara ;  and  according  to  Artemidorus, 
Epidaurus  Limera;^  ApoUodorus,  however,  places  it  near 
Cythera,^  and  having  a  convenient  harbour,  {\ifxrjv,  limen,)  it 
was  called  Limenera,  which  was  altered  by  contraction  to  Li- 
mera.  A  great  part  of  the  coast  of  Laconia,  beginning  im- 
mediately from  Maleas,  is  rugged.  It  has  however  shelters 
for  vessels,  and  harbours.  The  remainder  of  the  coast  has 
good  ports  ;  there  are  also  many  small  islands,  not  worthy  of 
mention,  lying  in  front  of  it. 

2.  To  the  Argives  belong  Prasiae,^  and  Temenium^  where 
Temenus  lies  buried.  Before  coming  to  Temenium  is  the  dis- 
trict through  which  the  river  Lerna  flows,  that  having  the  same 
name  as  the  lake,  where  is  laid  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  the 
Hydra.  The  Temenium  is  distant  from  Argos  26  stadia  from 
the  sea-coast ;  from  Argos  to  Herseum  are  40,  and  thence  to 
Mycenas  10  stadia. 

Next  to  Temenium  is  Nauplia,  the  naval  station  of  the 
Argives.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  being  accessible  to 
ships.  Here  they  say  the  fiction  of  the  moderns  originated 
respecting  Nauplius  and  his  sons,  for  Homer  would  not  have 
omitted  to  mention  them,  if  Palamedes  displayed  so  much 
wisdom  and  intelligence,  and  was  unjustly  put  to  death;  and 
if  Nauplius  had  destroyed  so  many  people  at  Caphareus.^  But 
the  genealogy  oiFends  both  against  the  mythology,  and  against 
chronology.  For  if  we  allow  that  he  was  the  son  of  Neptune,^ 
how  could  he  be  the  son  of  Amymone,  and  be  still  living  in 
the  Trojan  times. 

Next  to  Nauplia  are  caves,  and  labyrinths  constructed  in 
them,  which  caves  they  call  Cyclopeia. 

^  The  ruins  are  a  little  to  the  north  of  Monembasia,  Malvasia,  or  Nau- 
plia de  Malvasia.  ^  Cerigo. 

'  The  ruins  are  on  the  bay  of  Rheontas.  *  Toniki,  or  Agenitzi. 

*  Napoli  di  Romagna.  Nauplius,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son  Pala- 
medes, was  the  cause  of  many  Greeks  perishing  on  their  return  from  Troy 
at  Cape  Caphareus  in  Euboea,  famous  for  its  dangerous  rocks.  The 
modern  Greeks  give  to  this  promontory  the  name  of  ^vXocpdyoQ,  (Xylo- 
phagos,)  or  devourer  of  vessels.  Italian  navigators  call  it  Capo  d'Oro, 
■whii;h  in  spite  of  its  apparent  signification,  Golden  Cape,  is  probably  a 
transformation  of  the  Greek  word  Caphareus. 

•  Strabo  confounds  Nauplius,  son  of  Clytoreus,  and  father  of  Palame- 
des, with  Nauplius,  son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone,  and  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Palamedes- 
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3.  Then  follow  other  places,  and  after  these  the  Hermionic 
Gulf.  Since  the  poet  places  this  gulf  in  the  Argive  territory, 
we  must  not  overlook  this  division  of  the  circumference  of 
this  country.  It  begins  from  the  small  city  Asine ;  ^  then 
follow  Hermione,^  and  Troezen.^  In  the  voyage  along  the 
coast  the  island  Calauria^  lies,  opposite  ;  it  has  a  compass  of 
30  stadia,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  strait  of 
4  stadia. 

4.  Then  follows  the  Saronic  Gulf ;  some  call  it  a  Pontus  or 
sea,  others  a  Porus  or  passage,  whence  it  is  also  termed  the 
Saronic  pelagos  or  deep.  The  whole  of  the  passage,  or  Porus, 
extending  from  the  Hermionic  Sea,  and  the  sea  about  the 
Isthmus  (of  Corinth)  to  the  Myrtoan  and  Cretan  Seas,  has  this 
name. 

To  the  Saronic  Gulf  belong  Epidaurus,^  and  the  island  in 
front  of  it,  ^gina ;  then  Cenchreae,  the  naval  station  of  the 
Corinthians  towards  the  eastern  parts ;  then  Schoenus,^  a  har- 
bour at  the  distance  of  45  stadia  by  sea ;  from  Maleie  the 
whole  number  of  stadia  is  about  1800. 

At  Schoenus  is  the  Diolcus,  or  place  where  they  draw  the 
vessels  across  the  Isthmus  :  it  is  the  narrowest  part  of  it. 
Near  Schoenus  is  the  temple  of  the  Isthmian  Neptune.  At 
present,  however,  I  shall  not  proceed  with  the  description  of 
these  places,  for  they  are  not  situated  within  the  Argive  ter- 
ritory, but  resume  the  account  of  those  which  it  contains. 

5.  And  first,  we  may  observe  how  frequently  Argos  is 
mentioned  by  the  poet,  both  by  itself  and  with  the  epithet  de- 
signating it  as  Achaean  Argos,  Argos  Jasum,  Argos  Hippium, 
or  Hippoboton,  or  Pelasgicum.     The  city,  too,  is  called  Argos, 

"  Argos  and  Sparta" — ' 
those  who  occupied  Argos 

"  and  Tiryns ;" « 
and  Peloponnesus  is  called  Argos, 

"  at  our  house  in  Argos,"  • 
for  the  city  could  not  be  called  his  house ;  and  he  calls  the 
whole  of  Greece,  Argos,  for  he  calls  all  Argives,  as  he  calls 
them  Danai,  and  Achasans. 

'  Fornos.  ^  Castri.  «  Damala.  *  I.  Poros. 

*  A  place  near  the  ruins  of  Epidaurus  preserves  the  name  Pedauro.   G. 

•  Scheno.  '  II.  iv.  52.  »  II.  ii.  559.  »  II.  i.  30. 
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He  distinguishes  the  identity  of  name  by  epithets ;  he  calls 
Thessaly,  Pelasgic  Argos ; 

"  all  who  dwelt  in  Pelasgic  Argos ;"  * 
and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Achaean  Argos ; 

"  if  we  should  return  to  Achaean  Argos  ;"  ' 
"  was  he  not  at  Achaean  Argos ?" ^ 

intimating  in  these  lines  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  called 
peculiarly  Achseans  according  to  another  designation. 

He  calls  also  the  Peloponnesus,  Argos  Jasum ; 
"  if  all  the  Achaeans  throughout  Argos  Jasum  should  see  you,"  * 
meaning  Penelope,  she  then  would  have  a  greater  number  of 
suitors ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  he  means  those  from  the 
whole  of  Greece,  but  those  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ithaca. 
He  applies  also  to  Argos  terms  common  to  other  places, 
"  pasturing  horses,"  and  "  abounding  with  horses." 

6.  There  is  a  controversy  about  the  names  Hellas  and  Hel- 
lenes. Thucydides  ^  says  that  Homer  nowhere  mentions  Bar- 
barians, because  the  Greeks  were  not  distinguished  by  any 
single  name,  which  expressed  its  opposite.  Apollodorus  also 
says,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  alone  were  called  Hel- 
lenes, and  alleges  this  verse  of  the  poet, 

"  they  were  called  Myrmidones,  and  Hellenes ;"  * 
but  Hesiod,  and  Archilochus,  in  their  time  knew  that  they 
were  all  called  Hellenes,  and  Panhellenes :  the  former  calls 
them  by  this  name  in  speaking  of  the  Proetides,  and  says  that 
Panhellenes  were  their  suitors  ;  the  latter,  where  he  says 
"  that  the  calamities  of  the  Panhellenes  centred  in  Thasus." 

But  others  oppose  to  this,  that  Homer  does  mention  Bar- 
barians, when  he  says  of  the  Carians,  that  they  spoke  a  bar- 
barous language,  and  that  all  the  Hellenes  were  comprised  in 
the  term  Hellas ; 

"  of  the  man,  whose  fame  spread  throughout  Hellas  and  Argos." '' 
And  again, 

"  but  if  you  wish  to  turn  aside  and  pass  through  Greece  and  the  midst  of 
Argos."  * 

J  II.  ii.  681.  2  II.  ix.  141.  3  Od.  iii.  251. 

*  Od.  xviii.  245.  ^  Book  i.  3.  «  II.  ii.  684. 

7  Od.  i.  344.  «  Od.  xv.  80. 
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7.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  of  the  Argives  is  situated  in 
a  plain.  It  has  a  citadel  called  Larisa,  a  hill  moderately  for- 
tified, and  upon  it  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Near  it  flows  the  Ina- 
chus,  a  torrent  river ;  its  source  is  in  Lyrceium  [the  Arcadian 
mountain  near  Cynuria].  We  have  said  before  that  the 
fabulous  stories  about  its  sources  are  the  inventions  of  poets ; 
it  is  a  fiction  also  that  Argos  is  without  water — 

"  but  the  gods  made  Argos  a  land  without  water." 
Now  the  ground  consists  of  hollows,  it  is  intersected  by  rivers, 
and  is  full  of  marshes  and  lakes ;  the  city  also  has  a  copious 
supply  of  water  from  many  wells,  which  rises  near  the  surface. 

They  attribute  the  mistake  to  this  verse, 
*'  and  I  shall  return  disgraced  to  Argos  (TroXydi^iov)  the  very  thirsty."  * 
This  word  is  used  for  iroXvirodriTov,  or 

"  much  longed  after," 
or  without  the  I  for  TroXvixpiop,  equivalent  to  the  expression 
7ro\v(f)dopoy  in  Sophocles, 

"  this  house  of  the  Pelopidae  abounding  in  slaughter,"  "^ 
[for  TTpo'id-^ai  and  idxpai  and  'i\pacrdai,  denote  some  injury  or 
destruction ; 

"  at  present  he  is  making  the  attempt,  and  he  will  soon-destroy  (i^/zerai) 
the  sons  of  the  Acheei ;"  ^ 

and  again,  lest 

"  she  should  injure  (tai//y)  her  beautiful  skin  ;"  * 
and, 

"  has  prematurely  sent  down,  Trpota^f^ev,  to  Ades."*  ] ' 

Besides,  he  does  not  mean  the  city  Argos,  for  it  was  not 
thither  that  he  was  about  to  return,  but  he  meant  Pelopon- 
nesus, which,  certainly,  is  not  a  thirsty  land. 

With  respect  to  the  letter  ^,  they  introduce  the  conjunction 
by  the  figure  hyperbaton,  and  make  an  elision  of  the  vowel, 
so  that  the  verse  would  run  thus, 

Kai  Ksv  IXeyxicfTog  ttoXv  d'  i;//tov  'Apyog  iKoifxriv, 
that  is,  iroXvixpiov  "Apyocrde  iKoi/jrjv,  instead  of,  elg  "Apyog. 

8.  The  Inachus'  is  one  of  the  rivers,  which  flows  through 
the  Argive  territory ;   there  is  also  another  in  Argia,  the 

»  II.  iv.  171.  2  Sophocles,  El.  10.  ^  II.  ii.  193. 

*  Od.  ii.  376.        ^  n  [^  ^  6  Probably  an  interpolation.    Meineke. 

">  The  Planitza. 

E  2 
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Erasinus.  It  has  its  source  in  Styraphalus  in  Arcadia,  and  in 
the  lake  there  called  Stjmphalis,  where  the  scene  is  laid  of 
the  fable  of  the  birds  called  Stymphalides,  which  Hercules 
drove  away  by  wounding  them  with  arrows,  and  by  the  noise 
of  drams.  It  is  said  that  this  river  passes  under-ground,  and 
issues  forth  in  the  Argian  territory,  and  waters  the  plain. 
The  Erasinus  is  also  called  Arsinus. 

Another  river  of  the  same  name  flows  out  of  Arcadia  to 
the  coast  near  Buras.  There  is  another  Erasinus  also  in 
Eretria,  and  one  in  Attica  near  Brauron. 

Near  Lerna  a  fountain  is  shown,  called  Amymone.  The 
lake  Xerna,  the  haunt  of  the  Hydra,  according  to  the  fable, 
belongs  to  the  Argive  and  Messenian  districts.  The  ex- 
piatory purifications  performed  at  this  place  by  persons  guilty 
of  crimes  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  A  Lerna  of  evils." 

It  is  allowed  that,  although  the  city  itself  lies  in  a  spot  where 
there  are  no  running  streams  of  water,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  wells,  which  are  attributed  to  the  Danai'des  as  their  inven- 
tion ;  hence  the  line, 

"  the  Danaides  made  waterless  Argos,  Argos  the  watered." 
Four  of  the  wells  are  esteemed  sacred,  and  held  in  peculiar 
veneration.     Hence  they  occasioned  a  want  of  water,  while 
they  supplied  it  abundantly. 

9.  Danaus  is  said  to  have  built  the  citadel  of  the  Argives. 
He  seems  to  have  possessed  so  much  more  power  than  the 
former  rulers  of  the  country,  that,  according  to  Euripides, 

"  he  made  a  law  that  those  who  were  formerly  called  Pelasgiotae,  should 
be  called  Danai  throughout  Greece." 

His  tomb,  called  Palinthus,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  market- 
place of  the  Argives.  I  suppose  that  the  celebrity  of  this  city 
was  the  reason  of  all  the  Greeks  having  the  name  of  Pelasgi- 
otas,  and  Danai,  as  well  as  Argives. 

Modern  writers  speak  of  lasidse,  and  Argos  lasum,  and 
Apia,  and  Apidones.  Homer  does  not  mention  Apidones,  and 
uses  the  word  apia  only  to  express  distance.  That  he  means 
Peloponnesus  by  Argos  we  may  conclude  from  these  lines, 

"  Argive  Helen ;"  * 
and, 

"  in  the  farthest  part  of  Argos  is  a  city  Ephyra ;"  ^ 

»  II.  vi.  623.  2  II.  vi.  152. 
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and, 

"  tlie  middle  of  Argos ;"  * 
and, 

"to  rule  over  many  islands,  and  the  whole  of  Argos.'"'' 

Argos,  among  modern  writers,  denotes  a  plain,  but  not  once 
in  Homer.  It  seems  rather  a  Macedonian  and  Thessalian 
use  of  the  word. 

10.  After  the  descendants  of  Danaus  had  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  at  Argos,  and  the  Amythaonidas,  who  came  from 
Pisatis  and  Triphylia,  were  intermixed  with  them  by  mar- 
riages, it  is  not  surprising  that,  being  allied  to  one  another, 
they  at  first  divided  the  country  into  two  kingdoms,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  cities,  the  intended  capitals,  Argos  and 
Mycenas,  were  not  distant  from  each  other  more  than  50  stadia, 
and  that  the  Heraeum  at  Mycenas  should  be  a  temple  common 
to  both.  In  this  temple  were  the  statues  the  workmanship  of 
Polycletus.  In  display  of  art  they  surpassed  all  others,  but 
in  magnitude  and  cost  they  were  inferior  to  those  of  Pheidias. 

At  first  Argos  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  two  cities.  Af- 
terwards Mycenae  received  a  great  increase  of  inhabitants  in 
consequence  of  the  migration  thither  of  the  Pelopidae.  For  when 
everything  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  sons  of  Atreus, 
Agamemnon,  the  elder,  assumed  the  sovereign  authority,  and 
by  good  fortune  and  valour  annexed  to  his  possessions  a  large 
tract  of  country.  He  also  added  the  Laconian  to  the  Mycenaean 
district.^  Menelaus  had  Laconia,  and  Agamemnon  Mycenae, 
and  the  country  as  far  as  Corinth,  and  Sicyon,  and  the  terri- 
tory which  was  then  said  to  be  the  country  of  lones  and 
^gialians,  and  afterwards  of  Achasi. 

After  the  Trojan  war,  when  the  dominionof  Agamemnon  was 
at  an  end,  the  declension  of  Mycenae  ensued,  and  particularly 
after  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae.'^  For  when  these  people 
got  possession  of  Peloponnesus,  they  expelled  its  former  mas- 
ters, so  that  they  who  had  Argos  possessed  Mycenae  likewise, 
as  composing  one  body.  In  subsequent  times  Mycenae  was 
razed  by  the  Argives,  so  that  at  present  not  even  a  trace  is  to 
be  discovered  of  the  city  of  the  Mycenaeans.^ 

'  Od.  i.  344.     «  II.  ii.  108.     3  About  1283,  b.  c.      "  About  1190,  a.  c. 

*  Not  strictly  correct,  as  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  lived  about  150 
years  after  Strabo,  a  large  portion  of  the  walls  surrounding  Mycenae  still 
existed.     Even  in  modern  times  traces  are  still  to  be  found. 
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If  Mycenae  experienced  this  fate,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships, 
and  said  to  be  subject  to  Argos,  have  disappeared.  These  are 
the  words  of  the  Catalogue  : 

"  They  who  occupied  Argos,  and  Tiryns,  with  strong  walls,  and  Hermione, 
and  Asine  situated  on  a  deep  bay,  and  Eiones,  and  Epidaurus  with  its 
vines,  and  the  valiant  Achican  youths  who  occupied  iEgina,  and  Mases."  ' 

Among  these  we  have  already  spoken  of  Argos ;  we  must  now 
speak  of  the  rest. 

11.  ProDtus  seems  to  have  used  Tiryns  as  a  stronghold, 
and  to  have  fortified  it  by  means  of  the  Cyclopes.  There 
were  seven  of  them,  and  were  called  Gasterocheires,^  because 
they  subsisted  by  their  art.  They  were  sent  for  and  came 
from  Lycia.  Perhaps  the  caverns  about  Nauplia,  and  the 
works  there,  have  their  name  from  these  people.  The  citadel 
Licymna  has  its  name  from  Licymnius.  It  is  distant  from 
Nauplia  about  12  stadia.  This  place  is  deserted,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  Midea,  which  is  different  from  the  Boeotian 
Midea,  for  that  is  accentuated  Midea,  like  irpdvoiaf  but  this  is 
accentuated  Mid^a,  like  Tegea. 

Prosymna  borders  upon  Mid^a;  it  has  also  a  temple  of 
Juno.  The  Argives  have  depopulated  most  of  these  for  their 
refusal  to  submit  to  their  authority.  Of  the  inhabitants  some 
went  from  Tiryns  to  Epidaurus ;  others  from  Hermione  to  the 
Halieis  (the  Fishermen),  as  they  are  called  ;  others  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  Lacedajmonians  to  Messenia  from  Asine,  (which 
is  itself  a  village  in  the  Argive  territory  near  Nauplia,)  and 
they  built  a  small  city  of  the  same  name  as  the  Argolic  Asine. 
For  the  Laceda3monians,  according  to  Theopompus,  got  pos- 
session of  a  large  tract  of  country  belonging  to  otlier  nations, 
and  settled  there  whatever  fugitives  they  had  received,  who 
had  taken  refuge  among  them ;  and  it  was  to  this  country  the 
Nauplians  had  retreated. 

12.  Hermione  is  one  of  the  cities,  not  undistinguished. 
The  coast  is  occupied  by  Halieis,  as  they  are  called,  a  tribe 
who  subsist  by  being  employed  on  the  sea  in  fishing.  There 
is  a  general  opinion  among  the  Hermionenses  that  there  is  a 
short  descent  from  their  country  to  Hades,  and  hence  they  do 
not  place  in  the  mouths  of  the  dead  the  fare  for  crossing  the 
Styx. 

'  II.  ii.  559,         '  From  yaaTtjp,  the  belly,  and  x«tp>  the  hand. 
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13.  It  is  said  that  Asine  as  well  as  Ilermione  was  inhabited 
by  Dryopos ;  either  Dryops  the  Arcadian  having  transferred 
them  thither  from  the  places  near  the  Spercheius,  according 
to  Aristotle;  or,  Hercules  expelled  them  from  Doris  near 
Parnassus. 

ScylljL'um  near  Hermione  has  its  name,  it  is  said,  from 
Scylla,  daughter  of  Nisus.  According  to  report,  she  was 
enamoured  of  Minos,  and  betrayed  to  him  Nisa^a.  She  was 
(howned  by  order  of  her  father,  and  her  body  was  thrown 
upon  the  shore,  and  buried  here. 

Eiones  was  a  kind  of  village  which  the  Mycensei  depopu- 
lated, and  converted  into  a  station  for  vessels.  It  was  after- 
wards destroyed,  and  is  no  longer  a  naval  station. 

14.  Troozen  is  sacred  to  Neptune, •  from  whom  it  was 
formerly  called  Poseidonia.  It  is  situated  15  stadia  from  the 
sea.  Nor  is  this  an  obscure  city.  In  front  of  its  harbour, 
called  Pogon,'^  lies  Calauria,  a  small  island,  of  about  30  stadia 
in  compass.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Neptune,  which  served  as 
an  asylum  for  fugitives.  It  is  said  that  this  god  exchanged 
Delos  for  Calauria  with  Latona,  and  Tajnarum  for  Pytho  with 
Apollo.     Ephorus  mentions  the  oracle  respecting  it : 

"  It  is  the  same  thing  to  possess  Delos,  or  Calauria, 
Tho  divine  Pytho,  or  the  windy  Tajnarum." 

There  was  a  sort  of  Amphictyonic  body  to  whom  tho  con- 
cerns of  this  temple  belonged,  consisting  of  seven  cities,  which 
performed  sacrifices  in  common.  These  were  Ilermon,  Epi- 
daurus,  iEgina,  Athenae,  Prasia?,  Nauplia,  and  Orchomenus 
Minyeius.  The  Argives  contributed  in  behalf  of  Nauplia,  and 
the  Lacedajmonians  in  behalf  of  Prasias.  Tho  veneration 
for  this  god  prevailed  so  strongly  among  the  Greeks,  that 
the  Macedonians,  even  when  masters  of  the  country,  never- 
theless preserved  even  to  tho  present  titne  the  privilege  of 
the  asylum,  and  were  restrained  by  shame  from  dragging 
away  the  suppliants  who  took  refuge  at  Calauria.  Archias 
even,  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  did  not  dare  to  use  force  to  De- 

'  Poseidon,  or  Neptune.  This  god,  after  a  dispute  with  Minerva  respect- 
ing this  place,  held  by  order  of  Jupiter,  divided  possession  of  it  with  hen 
Hence  tho  ancient  coins  of  TroRzen  b(!ar  the  trident  and  head  of  Minerva. 

'  Uojyvjv,  pogon  or  beard.  Probably  tho  name  is  derived  from  the  form 
of  the  harbour.  Hence  the  proverb,  **  Go  to  TroDzen,"  (nXtvaiiae  dt 
TpoiZrjva,)  addressed  to  those  who  had  little  or  no  beard. 
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mosthenes,  although  he  had  received  orders  from  Antipater 
to  bnng  him  alive,  and  all  other  orators  he  could  find  who 
were  accused  of  the  same  crimes.       He  attempted  persuasion 
but  in  vain,  for  Demosthenes  deprived  himself  of  life  by  taking 
poison  in  the  temple.^  ° 

Troezen  and  Pittheus,  the  sons  of  Pelops,  having  set  out 
from  Pisatis  to  Argos,  the  former  left  behind  him  a  city  of  his 
own  name ;  Pittheus  succeeded  him,  and  became  king.  An- 
thes,  who  occupied  the  territory  before,  set  sail,  andfounded 
Hahcarnassus.  We  shall  speak  of  him  in  our  account  of 
Caria  and  the  Troad. 

15.  Epidaurus  was  called  Epitaurus  [Epicarus?].  Aris- 
totle says,  that  Carians  occupied  both  this  place  and  Hermione, 
but  upon  the  return  of  the  Heracleidge  those  lonians,  who  had 
accompanied  them  from  the  Athenian  Tetrapolis  to  Argos 
settled  there  together  with  the  Carians.  ' 

Epidaurus  2  was  a  distinguished  city,  remarkable  particu- 
larly on, account  of  the  fame  of  ^sculapius,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  cure  every  kind  of  disease,  and  whose  temple  is 
crowded  constantly  with  sick  persons,  and  its  walls  covered 
with  votive  tablets,  which  are  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  con- 
tain accounts  of  the  cures,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised 
at  Cos,  and  at  Tricca.  The  city  lies  in  the  recess  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  with  a  coasting  navigation  of  15  stadia,  and  its 
aspect  is  towards  the  point  of  summer  sun-rise.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  mountains,  which  extend  to  the  coast,  so 
that  it  is  strongly  fortified  by  nature  on  all  sides. 

Between  Trcezen  and  Epidaurus,  there  was  a  fortress  Me- 
thana,3  and  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name.  In  some  copies  of 
Thucydides  Methone  is  the  common  reading,-*  a  place  of  the 
sanae  name  with  the  Macedonian  city,  at  the  siege  of  which 
Philip  lost  an  eye.  Hence  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  is  of  opinion, 
that  some  persons  were  led  into  error  by  the  name,  and  sup- 
posed that  it  was  Methone  near  Troezen.  It  was  against  this 
town,  it  is  said,  that  the  persons  sent  by  Agamemnon  to  levy 
sailors,  uttered  the  imprecation,  that 

"  they  might  never  cease  to  build  walls,'* 

'  Plutarch,  Life  of  Demosthenes.  «  Pidauro. 

'  Methana  is  the  modern  name. 

*  Thucyd.  b.  ii.  c.  34.     Methone  is  the  reading  of  all  manuscripts  and 
editions. 
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but  it  was  not  these  people ;  but  the  Macedonians,  according 
to  Theopompus,  who  refused  the  levy  of  men ;  besides,  it  is 
not  probable  that  those,  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Agamemnon,  would  disobey  his  orders. 

16.  ^gina  is  a  place  in  the  territory  of  Epidaurus.  There 
is  in  front  of  this  continent,  an  island,  of  which  the  poet  means 
to  speak  in  the  lines  before  cited.     Wherefore  some  write, 

"  and  the  island  ^gina," 
instead  of 

"  and  they  who  occupied  -<Egina," 

making  a  distinction  between  the  places  of  the  same  name. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  this  island  is  among  the 
most  celebrated.  It  was  the  country  of  ^acus  and  his  de- 
scendants. It  was  this  island  which  once  possessed  so  much 
power  at  sea,  and  formerly  disputed  the  superiority  with  the 
Athenians  in  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis  during  the  Persian  war.^ 
The  circuit  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  about  180  stadia.  It 
has  a  city  of  the  same  name  on  the  south-west.  Around  it 
are  Attica,  and  Megara,  and  the  parts  of  Peloponnesus  as  far 
as  Epidaurus.  It  is  distant  from  each  about  100  stadia.  The 
eastern  and  southern  sides  are  washed  by  the  Myrtoan  and 
Cretan  seas.  Many  small  islands  surround  it  on  the  side 
towards  the  continent,  but  Belbina  is  situated  on  the  side 
towards  the  open  sea.  The  land  has  soil  at  a  certain  depth, 
but  it  is  stony  at  the  surface,  particularly  the  plain  country, 
whence  the  whole  has  a  bare  appearance,  but  yields  large  crops 
of  barley.  It  is  said  that  the  ^ginetas  were  called  Myrmi- 
dones,  not  as  the  fable  accounts  for  the  name,  when  the  ants 
were  metamorphosed  into  men,  at  the  time  of  a  great  famine, 
by  the  prayer  of  -^acus ;  but  because  by  digging,  like  ants, 
they  threw  up  the  earth  upon  the  rocks,  and  were  thus  made 
able  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  because  they  lived  in  ex- 
cavations under-ground,  abstaining  from  the  use  of  bricks 
and  sparing  of  the  soil  for  this  purpose. 

Its  ancient  name  was  CEnone,  which  is  the  name  of  two  of 
the  demi  in  Attica,  one  near  Eleutherae  ; 

"  to  inhabit  the  plains  close  to  CEnone,  (CEnoe,)  and  Eleutherae ;" 
and  another,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Tetrapolis  near  Marathon, 
to  which  the  proverb  is  applied, 

"  CEnone  (CEnoe  ?)  and  its  torrent." 

^  Herodotus,  b.  v.  c.  83,  and  b.  viii.  c.  93. 
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Its  inhabitants  were  in  succession  Argives,  Cretans,  Epidauri- 
ans,  and  Dorians.  At  last  the  Athenians  divided  the  island  by- 
lot  among  settlers  of  their  own.  The  Lacedsemonians,  however, 
deprived  the  Athenians  of  it,  and  restored  it  to  the  ancient  in- 
habitants. 

The  ^ginetae  sent  out  colonists  to  Cydonia^  in  Crete,  and 
to  the  Ombrici.  According  to  Ephorus,  silver  was  first  struck 
as  money  by  Pheidon.  The  island  became  a  mart,  the  inhabit- 
ants, on  account  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  employing  them- 
selves at  sea  as  traders ;  whence  goods  of  a  small  kind  had 
the  name  of  "^gina  wares." 

17.  The  poet  frequently  speaks  of  places  in  succession  as 
they  are  situated ; 

"  they  who  inhabited  Hyria,  and  Anlis  ;"  ^ 

"  and  they  who  occupied  Argos,  and  Tiryns, 

Hermione,  and  Asine, 

Troezen,  and  Eiones."^ 

At  other  times  he  does  not  observe  any  order ; 
"  Schoenus,  and  Scolus, 
Thespeia,  and  Grsea."  * 

He  also  mentions  together  places  on  the  continent  and  islands ; 

"  they  who  held  Ithaca, 

and  inhabited  Crocyleia,"  * 

for  Crocyleia  is  in  Acarnania.  Thus  he  here  joins  with  ^gina 
Mases,  which  belongs  to  the  continent  of  Argolis. 

Homer  does  not  mention  Thyreae,  but  other  writers  speak 
of  it  as  well  known.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  contest  between 
the  three  hundred  Argives  against  the  same  number  of  Lace- 
dasmonians  ;  the  latter  were  conquerors  by  means  of  a  strata- 
gem of  Othryadas.  Thucydides  places  Thyreee  in  Cynuria, 
on  the  confines  of  Argia  and  Laconia.^ 

Hysiee  also  is  a  celebrated  place  in  Argolica ;  and  Cenchreas, 
which  lies  on  the  road  from  Tegea  to  Argos,  over  the  moun- 
tain Parthenius,  and  the  Creopolus."^  But  Homer  was  not 
acquainted  with  either  of  these  places,  [nor  with  the  Lyr- 
ceiura,  nor  Orneae,  and  yet  they  are  villages  in  the  Argian 
territory ;  the  former  of  the  same  name  as  the  mountain  there ; 
the  latter  of  the  same  name  as  the  Orneae,  situated  between 
Corinth  and  Sicyon].^ 

*  This  colony  must  have  been  posterior  to  that  of  the  Samians,  the  first 
founders  of  Cydonia.  ^  n  j|  495^  3  ji_  ^^  559^ 

*  II.  ii.  497.  5  II,  ii.  632.  6  Thucyd.  ii.  27 ;  iv.  56. 
'  A  place  not  known.             »  Probably  interpolated. 
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18.  Among  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  most  celebrated 
were,  and  are  at  this  time,  Argos  and  Sparta,  and  as  their  re- 
nown is  spread  everywhere,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
them  at  length,  for  if  we  did  so,  we  should  seem  to  repeat 
what  is  said  by  all  writers. 

Anciently,  Argos  was  the  most  celebrated,  but  afterwards 
the  Lacedaemonians  obtained  the  superiority,  and  continued  to 
maintain  their  independence,  except  during  some  short  interval, 
when  they  experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  Argives  did  not  admit  Pyrrhus  within  the  city.  He 
fell  before  the  walls,  an  old  woman  having  let  a  tile  drop  from 
a  house  upon  his  head. 

They  were,  however,  under  the  sway  of  other  kings.  When 
they  belonged  to  the  Achaean  league  they  were  subjected,  to- 
gether with  the  other  members  of  that  confederacy,  to  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  The  city  subsists  at  present,  and  is 
second  in  rank  to  Sparta. 

19.  We  shall  next  speak  of  those  places  which  are  said,  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships,  to  be  under  the  government  of 
Mycenae  and  Agamemnon :  the  lines  are  these : 

"  Those  who  inhabited  Mycenae,  a  well-built  city, 

and  the  wealthy  Corinth,  and  Cleonae  well  built, 

and  Orneiae,  and  the  lovely  Arsethyrea, 

and  Sicyon,  where  Adrastus  first  reigned, 

and  they  who  inhabited  Hyperesia,  and  the  lofty  Gonoessa, 

and  Pellene,  and  ^gium, 

and  the  whole  range  of  the  coast,  and  those  who  lived  near  the  spacious 

Helice."  ' 

Mycenae  exists  no  longer.  It  was  founded  by  Perseus. 
Sthenelus  succeeded  Perseus ;  and  Eurystheus,  Sthenelus. 
These  same  persons  were  kings  of  Argos  also.  It  is  said  that 
Eurystheus,  having  engaged,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, in  an  expedition  to  Marathon  against  the  descendants 
of  Hercules  and  lolaus,  fell  in  battle,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  his  body  was  buried  at  Gargettus,  but  his  head  apart  from 
it  at  Tricorythus^  (Corinth?),  lolaus  having  severed  it  from 
the  body  near  the  fountain  Macaria,  close  to  the  chariot-road. 
The  spot  itself  has  the  name  of  "  Eurystheus'-head." 

Mycenae  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Pelopidae, 
who  had  left  the  Pisatis,  then  into  that  of  the  Heracleidae, 

»  II.  ii.  569. 

*  Tricorythus  in  place  of  Corinth  is  the  suggestion  of  Coray. 
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^ho  were  also  masters  of  Argos.  But  after  the  sea-fight  at 
fealamis,  the  Argives,  together  with  the  Cleonsei,  and  the  Te- 
getse,  invaded  Mycenae,  and  razed  it,  and  divided  the  territory 
among  themselves.  The  tragic  writers,  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  the  two  cities,  speak  of  them  as  one,  and  use  the 
name  of  one  for  the  other.  Euripides  in  the  same  play  calls 
the  same  city  in  one  place  Mycenae,  and  in  another  Argos  as 
m  the  Iphigeneia,!  and  in  the  Orestes.^ 

CleonjB  is  a  town  situated  upon  the  road  leading  from  Ar- 
gos to  Corinth,  on  an  eminence,  which  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  dwellings,  and  well  fortified,  whence,  in  my  opinion, 
Ueon«  was  properly  described  as  "well  built."     There  also 
between  Cleonae  and  Phlius,  is  Nemea,  and  the  grove  where 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Argives  to  celebrate  the  Nemean 
games:   here  is  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  the  Nemean  Lion, 
and  here  also  the  village  Bembina.     Cleonse  is  distant  from 
Argos  120  stadia,  and  80  from  Corinth.     And  we  have  our- 
selves beheld  the  city  from  the  Acrocorinthus. 
^.  ^Q-  Codntkjs^said^to^  be  opulentJrom_  its  mart.     It  is 
f^^"^^^^  ^POPthe  jgtl^Ba^a:— it  con^^^djll^^^nffi^;^,  or,a 
War  Am,  the-mHer  near  Ital^y,  and  facilitates?  bv  ]-oo°^r.  ^f  ^^ 
s^shorta  distance  between  them,  an  exchange  of  coTnmndiHpT 

oTT-tJatih  biidtj.  ■ ^  Oliuiimrn 

As  the  Sicilian  strait,  so  formerly  these  seas  were  of  diffi- 
cult navigation,  and  particularly  the  sea  above  Malese,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  contrary  winds ;  whence  the  com- 
mon proverb, 

"  When  you  double  Maleae  forget  your  home." 
.Jt.a^aa.JLi£sirable  thing  for  the  merchants  coming  from  Asia, 

^;2J'""-  Ttinfri  ^ nhnT  -^li,  ],    lading  at  Corinth  without 

;_gHiM<^'iffa'^  to  dfiiwblo  Capo  Malea?.     For  goods  exported 
from  Peloponnesus,  or  imported  by  land,  a  toll  was  paid  to 
_3QHa.-^aduUiaainejeys^y  the  countp:^  This  continued  after-'*' 

/terwards  for  ever,     in  after-times  the^T enjoyed  even  additional 
advantages,  for  the  Isthmian  games,  which  were  celebrated 
there,  brought  thither  great  multitudes  of  people.     The-Bac- 
\        ^iada^,  a  rich  and  numerous  family,  and  of  illustrious  descent, 
xlvA       were  tlieir.rulers,  governed  iha.state'.for, nearly  two  hundred 
^^^^^^'  ^"^  peaceably  enjoyed  the  profits  of  the  mart.  "  "Their 
^J^vv^er  jy as  destroyed  by  CypSE*tlS,~iyh6  became  king  himself, 
'  Iph.  Taur.  508  et  seq.  2  Qrest.  98, 101, 1246. 
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and  his  descendants  continued  to  exist  for  three  generations. 
A  proof  of  the  wealth  of  this  family  is  the  offering  which 
Cjpselus  dedicated  at  Olympia,  a  statue  of  Jupiter  of  beaten 
gold. 

Demaratus,  one  of  those  who  had  been  tyrant  at  Corinth, 
flying  from  the  seditions  which  prevailed  there,  carried  with 
him  from  his  home  to  Tyrrhenia  so  much  wealth,  that  he  be- 
came sovereign  of  the  city  which  had  received  him,  and  his 
son  became  even  king  of  the  Romans. 

Tbe-teffiple  of  Venus  at  Corinth  was  so  rich,  that  it  had 
more_^than  a  thousand  women  consecrated  to  the  service  of  thg 
goddess,  courtesans,  whom  both  men  and  women  had  dedi- 
cated as  offerings  to  the  goddess.  The  city  was  frequented 
and^enriched.  bv-4,be^^attltitULdes.  who  resorted  thither  on  ac^_ 
_jiDaixLji£-th©s©~waaien.  Masters  of  ships  freely  squandered 
all  their  money,  and  hence  the  proverb, 

"  It  is  not  in  every  man's  power  to  go  to  Corinth."  ' 
The  answer  is  related  of  a  courtesan  to  a  woman  who  was 
reproaching  her  with  disliking  work,  and  not  employing  her- 
self in  spinning ; 

"  Although  I  am  what  you  see,  yet,  in  this  short  time,  I  have  aheady 
finished  three  distaffs."  ^ 

21.  The  position  of  the  city  as  it  is  described  by  Hierony- 
mus,  and  Eudoxus,  and  others,  and  from  our  own  observation, 
since  its  restoration  by  the  Romans,  is  as  follows. 

That  which  is  called  the  Acrocorinthus  is -a  lofty  mountain^ 
^^e^pgndicular,  and  about  three  stadia  a:hd  a  half  in  height.^ 
There  is  an  ascent  of  30  stadia,  and  it  terminates  in  a  sharp 
point.     The  steepest  part  is  towards  the  north.  ,Belowitlies_ 
Jstfe^city  in  a  plain  of  thejOarm  of  a  trapezium,  at  the  very  toot" 
ot^  the  A  ^.ynforiT^lt^na!     The  compass  of  the  city  itself  was  40 
stadia,  and  all   that  part  which  was  not  protected  by  the 
-laQUatain.JKaa.Jortified^  by  a- wall.     Even  the  mountain  it- 
self, the  Acrocorinthus,  was  comprehended  within  this  wall, 
wherever  it  would  admit  of  fortification.     As  I  ascended  it, 
the  ruins  of  the  circuit  of  the  foundation  were  apparent,  which 
gave  a  circumference  of  about  85  stadia.     The  other  sides  of 
the  mountain  are  less  steep ;  hence,  however,  it  stretches  on- 

^  Ov  TzavTOQ  dvSpbg  ig  KopivQov  laB'  6  irXovg,  which  Horace  has  ele- 
gantly Latinized,  Non  cviivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum. 
2  iarovg — distaffs ;  also,  masts  and  sailors. 
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wards,  and  is  visible  everywhere.  The  summit  has  u{)on  it  a 
small  temple  of  Venus,  and  below  it  is  the  fountain  Peirene, 
which  has  no  efflux,  but  is  continually  full  of  M^ater,  which  is 
transparent,  and  fit  for  drinking.  They  say,  that  from  the 
compression  of  this,  and  of  some  other  small  under-ground 
veins,  originates  that  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
runs  into  the  city,  and  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water.  There  is  a  large  number  of  wells  in 
the  city,  and  it  is  said  in  the  Acrocorinthus  also,  but  this  I 
did  not  see.     When  Euripides  says, 

"  I  come  from  the  Acrocorinthus,  well-watered  on  all  sides,  the  sacred 
hill  and  habitation  of  Venus," 

the  epithet  "  well-watered  on  all  sides,"  must  be  understood  to 
refer  to  depth ;  pure  springs  and  under-ground  rills  are  dis- 
persed through  the  mountain ;  or  we  must  suppose,  that,  an- 
ciently, the  Peirene  overflowed,  and  irrigated  the  mountain. 
There,  it  is  said,  Pegasus  was  taken  by  Bellerophon,  while 
drinking ;  this  was  a  winged  horse,  which  sprung  from  the 
neck  of  Medusa  when  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  was  severed 
from  the  body.  This  was  the  horse,  it  is  said,  which  caused 
the  Hippocrene,  or  Horse's  Fountain,  to  spring  up  in  Helicon 
by  striking  the  rock  with  its  hoof. 

Below  Peirene  is  the  Sisypheium,  which  preserves  a  large 
portion  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  or  palace,  built  of  white  mar- 
ble. From  the  summit  towards  the  north  are  seen  Parnassus 
and  Helicon,  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow ;  then  the 
Crissaean  Gulf,i  lying  below  both,  and  surrounded  by  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  Megaris,  by  the  Corinthian  district  opposite  to  Phocis, 
and  by  Sicyonia  on  the  west.  *  *  *  * 
_  Abov£.allJhese  are  situated  the  Oneia^  mountains,  asJhfijL^ 
.,.-^^iJalkdi.§xtendji^^  from 

the  Sceironides  rocks,  where  the  "road  leads  along  them  to 
Attica. 

^  22.  Lechagum  is  the  commencement  of  the  coast  on  one 
side ;  and  on  the  other,  Ceiichresej^j,  vinagejnth^-.to 
distant  from  the  city  about  70  stadia".     The  latter  .serves  for 
the  trade  with-Asiajjnd  Lechaeum  for  Jhat  with  Italy,_ 
Lech^um  is  situated  l)elow  the  city,  and  is  not  well  in- 

*  Strabo  here  gives  the  name  of  Crissaean  Gulf  to  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth. 

*  Of  or  belonging  to  asses. 
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habited.  There  are  long  walls  of  about  1 2  stadia  in  length, 
stretching  on  each  side  of  the  road  towards  Lechaeum.  The 
sea-shore,  extending  hence  to  Pagae  in  Megaris,  is  washed  by 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  is  curved,  and  forms  the  Diolcus,  or 
the  passage  along  which  vessels  are  drawn  over  the  Isthmus 
to  the  opposite  coast  at  Schoenus  near  Cenchreae. 

Between  Lechaeum  and  Pagae,  anciently,  there  was  the 
oracle  of  the  Acrsean  Juno,  and  Olmiae,  the  promontory  that 
forms  the  gulf,  on  which  are  situated  CEnoe,  and  Pagae ;  the 
former  is  a  fortress  of  the  Megarians ;  and  CEnoe  is  a  fortress 
of  the  Corinthians. 

Next  to  Cenchreae  ^  is  Schoenus,  where  is  the  narrow  part 
of  the  Diolcus,  then  Crommyonia.  In  front  of  this  coast  lies 
the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  the  Eleusiniac,  which  is  almost  the  same, 
and  continuous  with  the  Hermionic.  Upon  the  Isthmus  is  the 
temple  of  the  Isthmian  Neptune,  shaded  above  with  a  grove  of 
pine  trees,  where  the  Corinthians  celebrated  the  Isthmian  games. 

Crommyon^  is  a  village  of  the  Corinthian  district,  and  form- 
erly belonging  to  that  of  Megaris,  where  is  laid  the  scene  of 
the  fable  of  the  Crommyonian  sow,  which,  it  is  said,  was  the 
dam  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the 
destruction  of  this  sow  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Theseus. 

Tenea  is  a  village  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  where  there 
was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Teneates.  It  is  said  that  Archias, 
who  equipped  a  colony  for  Syracuse,  was  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  settlers  from  this  place  ;  and  that  this  settle- 
ment afterwards  flourished  more  than  any  others,  and  at  length 
had  an  independent  form  of  government  of  its  own.  When 
they  revolted  from  the  Corinthians,  they  attached  themselves 
to  the  Romans,  and  continued  to  subsist  when  Corinth  was 
destroyed. 

An  answer  of  an  oracle  is  circulated,  which  was  returned 
to  an  Asiatic,  who  inquired  whether  it  was  better  to  migrate 
to  Corinth  ; 

"  Corinth  is  prosperous,  but  I  would  belong  to  Tenea  ; 

'  The  remains  of  an  ancient  place  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  atter 
crossing  the  Erasinus,  (Kephalari,)  are  probably  those  of  Cenchreae.  Smith. 

2  Crommyon  was  distant  120  stadia  from  Corinth,  (Thuc.  iv.  45,)  and 
appears  to  have  therefore  occupied  the  site  of  the  ruins  near  the  chapel  of 
St.  Theodoras.  The  village  of  Kineta,  which  many  modern  travellers 
suppose  to  correspond  to  Crommyon,  is  much  farther  from  Corintli  than 
120  stadia.     Smith. 
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which  last  word  was  perverted  by  some  through  ignorance, 
and  altered  to  Tegea.  Here,  it  is  said,  Polybus  brought  up 
QEdipus.  ^ 

There  seems  to  be  some  affinity  between  the  Tenedii  and 
these  people,  through  Tennus,  the  son  of  Cycnus,  according 
to  Aristotle  ;  the  similarity,  too,  of  the  divine  honours  paid 
by  both  to  Apollo  affords  no  slight  proof  of  this  relationship.! 
^^^.JiilSSEiSlhians^  when  subject  to  Philip,  jespoused  his 
.jm^y^J:y. .iSfialausIy^and  individually  conducted  theniselves" 
SQ  contemptuously  towards  the  Romans,  that  persons  ventured 
to  throw  down  filth  upon  their  ambassadors,  when  passing  by 
their  houses.  They  were  immediately  punished  for  these  and 
other  offences  and  insults.  A  large  army  was  sent  out  under 
the  command  of  Lucius  Mummius,  who  razed  the  city.^  The 
rest  of  the  country,  as  far  as  Macedonia,  was  subjected  to  the 
Romans  under  different  generals.  The  Sicyonii,  however, 
had  the  largest  part  of  the  Corinthian  territory. 

Polybius  relates  with  regret  what  occurred  at  the  capture 
of  the  city,  and  speaks  of  the  indifference  the  soldiers  showed 
for  works  of  art,  and  the  sacred  offerings  of  the  temples.  He 
says,  that  he  was  present,  and  saw  pictures  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  and  soldiers  playing  at  dice  upon  them.  Among 
others,  he  specifies  by  name  the  picture  of  Bacchus  ^  by  Aris- 
teides,  (to  which  it  is  said  the  proverb  was  applied,  "  Nothing 
to  the  Bacchus,")  and  Hercules  tortured  in  the  robe,  the  gif^ 
of  Deianeira.^  This  I  have  not  myself  seen,  but  I  have  seen  the 
picture  of  the  Bacchus  suspended  in  the  Demetreium  at  Rome, 
a  very  beautiful  piece  of  art,  which,  together  with  the  temple, 
was  lately  consumed  by  fire.  The  greatest  number  and  the 
finest  of  the  other  offerings  in  Rome  were  brought  from  Cor- 
inth. Some  of  them  were  in  the  possession  of  the  cities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.      For  Mummius   being  more 

'  According  to  Pausanias,  the  Teneates  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Trojans  taken  captive  at  the  island  of  Tenedos.  On  their  arrival  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Tenea  was  assigned  to  them  as  a  habitation  by  Agamemnon. 

'■^  B.  c.  146. 

3  Aristeides  of  Thebes,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  a 
public  sale  of  the  spoils  of  Corinth,  King  Attalus  offered  so  large  a  price 
for  the  painting  of  Bacchus,  that  Mummius,  although  ignorant  of  art,  was 
attracted  by  the  enormity  of  the  price  offered,  withdrew  the  picture,  in 
spite  of  the  protestations  of  Attalus,  and  sent  it  to  Rome. 

*  This  story  forms  the  subject  of  the  Trachiniae  of  Sophocles. 


ftil 
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brave  and  generous  than  an  admirer  of  the  arts,  presented 
them  without  hesitation  to  those  who  asked  for  them.^  Lu- 
cuUus,  having  built  the  temple  of  Good  Fortune,  and  a  porti- 
co, requested  of  Mummius  the  use  of  some  statues,  under  the 
pretext  of  ornamenting  the  temple  with  them  at  the  time  of 
its  dedication,  and  promised  to  restore  them.  He  did  not, 
however,  restore,  but  presented  them  as  sacred  oflferings,  and 
told  Mummius  to  take  them  away  if  he  pleased.  Mummius 
did  not  resent  this  conduct,  not  caring  about  the  statues,  but 
obtained  more  honour  than  Lucullus,  who  presented  them  as 
sacred  offerings. 

f\nvhn^  rpmmnprl  n  Inng  ||Tr^e  dcscrted,  till  at  length  it  was        1     J 
^r^d  ^'^  fl^ff^v^t  ^f  its  patural  advantages  by  divus  Caesar,     (\0^ 
who  sent  colonists  thither,  who  consisted,  tor  the  most  part,  ot 
the  descendants  of  free-men. 

On  moving  the  ruins,  and  digging  open  the  sepulchres, 
an  abundance  of  works  in  pottery  with  figures  on  them,  and 
many  in  brass,  were  found.  The  workmanship  was  admired, 
and  all  the  sepulchres  were  examined  with  the  greatest  care. 
Thus  was  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  things,  which  were 
disposed  of  at  a  great  price,  and  Rome  filled  with  Necro- 
Corinthia,  by  which  name  were  distinguished  the  articles  taken 
out  of  the  sepulchres,  and  particularly  the  pottery.  At  first 
these  latter  were  held  in  as  much  esteem  as  the  works  of  the 
Corinthian  artists  in  brass,  but  this  desire  to  have  them  did 
not  continue,  not  only  because  the  supply  failed,  but  because 
the  greatest  p?rt  of  them  were  not  well  executed.^ 
^T^^TQ^^f^^f  PnyinfTi  w^°J^j:gfi  P"^  ^f^llf^"^  ft  all  pcHods, 
anri  promlced  a  great  number  of  staiesi»«»-«»d™i 
here  in  particular,  and  at  SIcyon,  flourished  painting,  and 
naodeliillg,  and  every  art  of  this  kind. 

The^QiljffiaajiQt.y^ry  fertile ;  its  surface  was  uneven  and 


'  Mummius  was  so  ignorant  of  the  arts,  that  he  threatened  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  conveying  to  Rome  the  pictures  and  sta- 
tHi^s  taken  at  Corinth,  to  have  them  replaced  by  new  ones  at  their  ex- 
pense, in  case  they  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  them. 

*  The  plastic' krt  was  invented  at  Sicyon  by  Dibutades  ;  according  to 
others,  at  the  island  of  Samos,  by  Roecus  and  Theodorus.  From  Greece  it 
was  carried  into  Etruria  by  Demaratus,  who  was  accompanied  by  Eucheir 
and  Eugrammus,  plastic  artists,  and  by  the  painter  Cleophantus  of  Cor- 
inth, B.  c.  663.  See  b.  v.  c.  ii.  §  2. 
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rugged,  whence^l  writers  describe  Corinth  as  full  of  brows 
of  hills,  and  apply llie"provefb,  ~— — — -— 

--------*'=€«riB^rTiserWt!iri5f bw^  hills,  and  sinks  into  hollows." 

24.  Orneae  has  the  same  name  as  the  river  which  flows  be- 
side it.  At  present  it  is  deserted ;  formerly,  it  was  well  in- 
habited, and  contained  a  temple  of  Priapus,  held  in  veneration. 
It  is  from  this  place  that  Euphronius,  (Euphorius  ?)  the  author 
of  a  poem,  the  Priapeia,  applies  the  epithet  Orneates  to  the 
god. 

It  was  situated  above  the  plain  of  the  Sicyonians,  but  the 
Argives  were  masters  of  the  country. 

Arasthyrea^  is  now  called  Phliasia.  It  had  a  city  of  the 
same  name  as  the  country  near  the  mountain  Celossa.  They 
afterwards  removed  thence  and  built  a  city  at  the  distance  of 
30  stadia,  which  they  called  Phlius.^  Part  of  the  mountain 
Celossa  is  the  Carneates,  whence  the  Asopus  takes  its  rise, 
which  flows  by  Sicyon,^  and  forms  the  Asopian  district, 
which  is  a  part  of  Sicyonia.  There  is  also  an  Asopus,  which 
flows  by  Thebes,  and  Plataea,  and  Tanagra.  There  is  another 
also  in  Heracleia  Trachinia,  which  flows  beside  a  village, 
called  Parasopii,  and  a  fourth  at  Paros. 

Phlius  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  formed  by  Sicy- 
onia, Argeia,  Cleonse,  and  Stymphalus.  At  Phlius  and  at 
Sicyon  the  temple  of  Dia,  a  name  given  to  Hebe,  is  held  in 
veneration. 

25.  Sicyon  was  formerly  called  Mecone,  and  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  JEgiali.  It  was  rebuilt  high  up  in  the  country  about 
20,  others  say,  about  12,  stadia  from  the  sea,  upon  an  eminence 
naturally  strong,  which  is  sacred  to  Ceres.  The  buildings 
anciently  consisted  of  a  naval  arsenal  and  a  harbour. 

Sicyonia  is  separated  by  the  river  Nemea  from  the  Corinth- 
ian territory.  It  was  formerly  governed  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod by  tyrants,  but  they  were  always  persons  of  mild  and 
moderate  disposition.  Of  these,  the  most  illustrious  was 
Aratus,  who  made  the  city  free,  and  was  the  chief  of  the 
Achaeans,  who  voluntarily  conferred  upon  him  that  power ; 

»  II.  ii.  571. 

'  The  rums  are  situated  below  the  monastery  Kesra. 

^  Vasilika. 
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he  extended  the  confederacy  by  annexing  to  it  his  own  coun- 
try, and  the  other  neighbouring  cities. 

Hyperesia,  and  the  cities  next  in  order  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  poet,  and  iEgialus,^  [or  the  sea-coast,]  as  far  as  Dyme,  and 
the  borders  of  the  Eleian  territory,  belong  to  the  Achaeans. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


1.  The  lonians,  who  were  descendants  of  the  Athenians, 
were,  anciently,  masters  of  this  country.  It  was  formerly 
called  ^gialeia,  and  the  inhabitants  ^gialeans,  but  in  later 
times,  Ionia,  from  the  former  people,  as  Attica  had  the  name 
of  Ionia,  from  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus. 

It  is  said,  that  Hellen  was  the  son  of  Deucalion,  and  that 
he  governed  the  country  about  Phthia  between  the  Peneius 
and  Asopus,  and  transmitted  to  his  eldest  son  these  dominions, 
sending  the  others  out  of  their  native  country  to  seek  a  settle- 
ment each  of  them  for  himself.  Dorus,  one  of  them,  settled 
the  Dorians  about  Parnassus,  and  when  he  left  them,  they  bore 
his  name.  Xuthus,  another,  married  the  daughter  of  Erech- 
theus,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Tetrapolis  of  Attica,  which 
consisted  of  QEnoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  and  Tricorythus. 

Achseus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Xuthus,  having  committed  an 
accidental  murder,  fled  to  Lacedaemon,  and  occasioned  the  in- 
habitants to  take  the  name  of  Achasans.^ 

Ion,  the  other  son,  having  vanquished  the  Thracian  army 
with  their  leader  Eumolpus,  obtained  so  much  renown,  that 
the  Athenians  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  their 
state.  It  was  he  who  first  distributed  the  mass  of  the  people 
into  four  tribes,  and  these  again  into  four  classes  according  to 
their  occupations,  husbandmen,  artificers,  priests,  and  the 
fourth,  military  guards ;  after  having  made  many  more  regu- 
lations of  this  kind,  he  left  to  the  country  his  own  name. 

'  ^gialus  was  the  most  ancient  name  of  Achaia,  and  was  given  to  it 
on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  cities  being  situated  upon  the  coast. 
The  Sicyonians,  however,  asserted  that  the  name  was  derived  from  one 
of  their  kings  named  iEgialeus. 

'  The  story  is  narrated  differently  in  Pausanias,  b.  vii.  c.  1. 
F  2 
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It  happened  at  that  time  that  the  country  had  such  an 
abundance  of  inhabitants,  that  the  Athenians  sent  out  a  colo- 
ny of  lonians  to  Peloponnesus,  and  the  tract  of  country 
which  they  occupied  was  called  Ionia  after  their  own  name, 
instead  of  JEgialeia,  and  the  inhabitants  lonians  instead  of 
JEgialeans,  who  were  distributed  among  twelve  cities. 

After  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae,  these  lonians,  being 
expelled  by  the  Achaeans,  returned  to  Athens,  whence,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Codridae,  (descendants  of  Codrus,)  they  sent 
out  the  Ionian  colonists  to  Asia.^  They  founded  twelve  cities 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Caria  and  Lydia,  having  distributed  them- 
selves over  the  country  into  as  many  parts  as  they  occupied  in 
Peloponnesus.^ 

The  Achaeans  were  Phthiotae  by  descent,  and  were  settled  at 
Lacedaemon,  but  when  the  Heracleidae  became  masters  of  the 
country,  having  recovered  their  power  under  Tisamenus,  the 
son  of  Orestes,  they  attacked  the  lonians,  as  I  said  before, 
and  defeated  them.  They  drove  the  lonians  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  took  possession  of  the  territory,  but  retained  the 
same  partition  of  it  which  they  found  existing  there.  They 
became  so  powerful,  that,  although  the  Heracleidae,  from  whom 
they  had  revolted,  occupied  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  yet  they 
defended  themselves  against  them  all,  and  called  their  own 
country  Achaea. 

From  Tisamenus  to  Ogyges  they  continued  to  be  governed 
by  kings.  Afterwards  they  established  a  democracy,  and  ac- 
<iuired  so  great  renown  for  their  political  wisdom,  that  the 
Italian  Greeks,  after  their  dissensions  with  the  Pythagoreans, 
adopted  most  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Achaeans.  After 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  Thebans  ^  committed  the  disputes  of 
the  cities  among  each  other  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Achaeans. 
At  a  later  period  their  community  was  dissolved  by  the  Mace- 
donians, but  they  recovered  by  degrees  their  former  power. 
At  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy  they  be- 

'  About  1044  B.  c. 

2  The  twelve  cities  were  Phocaea,  Erythrse/Clazomenae,  Teos,  Lebedos, 
Colophon,  Ephesus,  Priene,  Myus,  Miletus,  and  Samos  and  Chios  in  the 
neighbouring  islands.  See  b.  xiv.  c  i.  §  3.  This  account  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  lonians  from  Peloponnesus  is  taken  from  Polybius,  b.  ii.  c. 
41,  and  b.  iv.  c,  1. 

^  And  Lacedaemonians,  adds  Polybius,  b.  ii.  c.  39. 
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gan  with  the  union  of  four  cities,  among  which  were  Patrae 
and  Djme.^  They  then  had  an  accession  of  the  twelve  cities, 
with  the  exception  of  Olenus  and  Helice ;  the  former  refused 
to  join  the  league ;  the  other  was  swallowed  up  by  the  waves. 
2.  For  the  sea  was  raised  to  a  great  height  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  overwhelmed  both  Helice  and  the  temple  of  the 
Heliconian  Neptune,  whom  the  lonians  still  hold  in  great 
veneration,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  his  honour.  They  celebrate 
at  that  spot  the  Panionian  festival.^  According  to  the  con- 
jecture of  some  persons,  Homer  refers  to  these  sacrifices  in 
these  lines, 

"  But  he  breathed  out  his  soul,  and  bellowed,  as  a  bull 

Bellows  when  he  is  dragged  round  the  altar  of  the  Heliconian  king."' 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  age  '*  of  the  poet  is  later  than  the 
migration  of  the  Ionian  colony,  because  he  mentions  the  Pani- 
onian sacrifices,  which  the  lonians  perform  in  honour  of  the 
Heliconian  Neptune  in  the  territory  of  Priene ;  for  the  Pri- 
enians  themselves  are  said  to  have  come  from  Helice ;  a  young 
man  also  of  Priene  is  appointed  to  preside  as  king  at  these 
sacrifices,  and  to  superintend  the  celebration  of  the  sacred 
rites.  A  still  stronger  proof  is  adduced  from  what  is  said  by 
the  poet  respecting  the  bull,  for  the  lonians  suppose,  that  sacri- 
fice is  performed  with  favourable  omens,  when  the  bull  bel- 
lows at  the  instant  that  he  is  wounded  at  the  altar. 

Others  deny  this,  and  transfer  to  Helice  the  proofs  alleged 
of  the  bull  and  the  sacrifice,  asserting  that  these  things  were 
done  there  by  established  custom,  and  that  the  poet  drew  his 
comparison  from  the  festival  celebrated  there.  Helice  ^  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves  two  years  before  the  battle  of 

*  Patras  and  Paleocastro. 

'  This  festival,  Panionium,  or  assembly  of  all  the  lonians,  was  cele- 
brated at  Mycale,  or  at  Priene  at  the  base  of  Mount  Mycale,  opposite  the 
island  of  Samos,  in  a  place  sacred  to  Neptune.  The  lonians  had  a  temple 
also  at  Miletus  and  another  at  Teos,  both  consecrated  to  the  Heliconian 
Neptune.     Herod,  i.  148.  Pausanias,  b.  vii.  c.  24. 

»  II.  XX.  403. 

*  The  birth  of  Homer  was  later  than  the  establishment  of  the  lonians  in 
Asia  Minor,  according  to  the  best  authors.  Aristotle  makes  him  contem- 
porary with  the  Ionian  migration,  140  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 

*  jElian,  De  Natura  Anim.  b.  ii.  c.  19,  and  Pausanias,  b.  vii.  c.  24, 
25,  give  an  account  of  this  catastrophe,  which  was  preceded  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  was  equally  destructive  to  the  city  Bura.  b.  c.  373. 
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Leuctra.  Eratosthenes  says,  that  he  himself  saw  the  place, 
and  the  ferrymen  told  him  that  there  formerly  stood  in  the 
strait  a  brazen  statue  of  Neptune,  holding  in  his  hand  a  hip- 
pocampus,^ an  animal  which  is  dangerous  to  fishermen. 
^  According  to  Heracleides,  the  inundation  took  place  in  his 
time,  and  during  the  night.  The  city  was  at  the  distance 
of  12  stadia  from  the  sea,  which  overwhelmed  the  whole  inter- 
mediate country  as  well  as  the  city.  Two  thousand  men  were 
sent  by  the  Acha-ans  to  collect  the  dead  bodies,  but  in  vain. 
The  territory  was  divided  among  the  bordering  people.  This 
calamity  happened  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of  Neptune, 
for  the  lonians,  who  were  driven  from  Helice,  sent  particularly 
to  request  the  people  of  Helice  to  give  them  the  image  of 
Neptune,  or  if  they  were  unwilling  to  give  that,  to  furnish 
them  with  the  model  of  the  temple.  On  their  refusal,  the 
lonians  sent  to  the  Achaean  body,  who  decreed,  that  they  should 
comply  with  the  request,  but  they  would  not  obey  even  this 
injunction.  The  disaster  occurred  in  the  following  winter, 
and  after  this  the  Achaeans  gave  the  lonians  the  model  of  the 
temple. 

Hesiod  mentions  another  Helice  in  Thessaly. 

3.  The  Achaeans,  during  a  period  of  five  and  twenty  years, 
elected,  annually,  a  common  secretary,  and  two  military  chiefs. 
Their  common  assembly  of  the  council  met  at  one  place,  called 
Arnarium,  (Homarium,  or  Amarium,)  where  these  persons, 
and,  before  their  time,  the  lonians,  consulted  on  public  affairs. 
They  afterwards  resolved  to  elect  one  military  chief.  When 
Aratus  held  this  post,  he  took  the  Acrocorinthus  from  Anti- 
gonus,  and  annexed  the  city  as  well  as  his  own  country  to 
the  Ach^an  league.^  He  admitted  the  Megareans  also  into 
the  body,  and,  having  destroyed  the  tyrannical  governments  in 
each  state,  he  made  them  members,  after  they  were  restored 
to  liberty,  of  the  Achjean  league.  *****     He  freed,  in  a 

^  The  Syngathus  Hippocampus  of  Linnaeus,  from  tTTTrof ,  a  horse,  and 
Ka/xTTij,  a  caterpillar.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  its  head  to  a  horse  and  of  its  tail  to  a  caterpillar.  From  this  is  de- 
rived the  fiction  of  sea-monsters  in  attendance  upon  the  marine  deities. 
It  is,  however,  but  a  small  animal,  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  head,  especially  when  dried,  is  like  that  of  a  horse.  Pliny,  b.  xxxii. 
c.  9—11.  -^lian,  De  Nat.  Anim.  b.  xiv.  c.  20. 

-  This  distinguished  man  was  elected  general  of  the  Achaean  League, 
B.C.  245.  ^ 
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short  time,  Peloponnesus  from  the  existing  tyrannies;  thus 
Argos,  Hermion,  Phlius,  and  Megalopolis,  the  largest  of  the 
Arcadian  cities,  were  added  to  the  Achaean  body,  when  they 
attained  their  greatest  increase  of  numbers.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Romans,  having  expelled  the  Carthaginians 
from  Sicily,  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Galatae, 
who  were  settled  about  the  Po.^  The  Achaeans  remained 
firmly  united  until  Philopoemen  had  the  military  command, 
but  their  union  was  gradually  dissolved,  after  the  Romans 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  Ro- 
mans did  not  treat  each  state  in  the  same  manner,  but  per- 
mitted some  to  retain  their  own  form  of  government,  and  dis- 
solved that  of  others.  *  *  *  *  * 
«             *             *             *             *             *             * 

[He  then  assigns  reasons  for  expatiating  on  the  subject  of  the 
Achaeans,  namely,  their  attainment  of  such  a  degree  of  power 
as  to  be  superior  to  the  Lacedagmonians,  and  because  they 
were  not  as  well  known  as  they  deserved  to  be  from  their  im- 
portance.] ^ 

4.  The  order  of  the  places  which  the  Achaeans  inhabited,  ac- 
cording to  the  distribution  into  twelve  parts,  is  as  follows. 
Next  to  Sicyon  is  Pellene ;  ^geira,  the  second ;  the  third, 
JEgsd,  with  a  temple  of  Neptune ;  Bura,  the  fourth ;  then 
Helice,  where  the  lonians  took  refuge  after  their  defeat  by  the 
Achseans,  and  from  which  place  they  were  at  last  banished ; 
after  Helice  are  ^gium,  Rhypes,  Patrae,  and  Phara ;  then  Ole- 
nus,  beside  which  runs  the  large  river  [Peirus  ?]  ;  then  Dyme, 
and  Tritseeis.  The  lonians  dwelt  in  villages,  but  the  Achaeans 
founded  cities,  to  some  of  which  they  afterwards  united  others 
transferred  from  other  quarters,  as  ^gae  to  JEgeira,  (the  in- 
habitants, however,  were  called  ^gaei,)  and  Olenus  to  Dyme. 

Traces  of  the  ancient  settlement  of  the  Olenii  are  to  be 
seen  between  Patrae  and  Dyme :  there  also  is  the  famous  tem- 
ple of  ^sculapius,  distant  from  Dyme  40,  and  from  Patrae  80 
stadia. 

In  Euboea  there  is  a  place  of  the  same  name  with  the 

*  The  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily  took  place  241  b.  c. 
The  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  commenced  224  b.  c, 
when  the  Romans  passed  the  Po  for  the  first  time. 

^  Text  abbreviated  by  the  copyist. 
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-^gas  here,  and  there  is  a  town  of  the  name  of  Olenus  in 
^tolia,  of  which  there  remain  only  vestiges. 

The  poet  does  not  mention  the  Olenus  in  Achaia,  nor  many 
Other  people  living  near  ^gialus,  but  speaks  in  general  terms  j 

*'  along  the  whole  of  iEgialus,  and  about  the  spacious  Helice."  * 
But  he  mentions  the  iEtolian  Olenus  in  these  words  j 
"  those  who  occupied  Pleuron  and  Olenus."  '^ 

He  mentions  both  the  places  of  the  name  of  ^g£e;  the 
Achaean  JEgae  in  these  terms, 

"  who  bring  presents  to  Helice,  and  to  ^gje."  « 

But  when  he  says, 

"  ^gae,  where  his  palace  is  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
There  Neptune  stopped  his  coursers,"  * 

it  is  better  to  understand  ^gae  in  Euboea;  whence  it  is 
probable  the  ^g£ean  Sea  had  its  name.  On  this  sea,  accord- 
mg  to  story,  Neptune  made  his  preparations  for  the  Troian 
war.  "^ 

Close  to  the  Achaean  ^gae  flows  the  river  Crathis,^  aug- 
mented by  the  waters  of  two  rivers,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  the  mixture  of  their  streams.  To  this  circumstance  the 
river  Crathis  in  Italy  owes  its  name. 

5.^  Each  of  these  twelve  portions  contained  seven  or  eight 
demi,  so  great  was  the  population  of  the  country. 

Pellene,6  situated  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the  sea, 
is  a  strong  fortress.  There  is  also  a  village  of  the  name  of 
Pellene,  whence  they  bring  the  Pellenian  mantles,  which  are 
offered  as  prizes  at  the  public  games.  It  lies  between  ^gium^ 
and  Pellene.  But  Pellana,  a  different  place  from  these,  be- 
longs to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  is  situated  towards  the  ter- 
ritory of  Megalopolitis. 

«  II.  ii.  576.  «  II.  ii.  639.  8  II.  viii  203. 

*  II.  xiii.  21,  34. 

*  Kpa^tf— K(oa0^j/at.  The  Acrata.  The  site  of  ^g£e  is  probably  the 
Khan  of  Acrata.     Smith. 

«  From  the  heights  on  which  it  was  situated,  descends  a  small  river, 
(the  Crius,)  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  near  Cape  Augo- 
Campos. 

'  Vostitza. 
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^geira '  is  situated  upon  a  hill.  Bura  is  at  the  distance 
from  the  sea-coast  of  about  40  stadia.  It  was  swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake.  It  is  said,  that  from  the  fountain  Sybaris 
which  is  there,  the  river  Sybaris  in  Italy  had  its  name. 

Mga  (for  this  is  the  name  by  which  jEgae  is  called)  is  not 
now  inhabited,  but  the  ^gienses  occupy  the  territory.  JEgium, 
however,  is  well  inhabited.  It  was  here,  it  is  said,  that  Ju- 
piter was  suckled  by  a  goat,  as  Aratus  also  says, 

"  the  sacred  goat,  -wliicli  is  said  to  have  applied  its  teats  to  the  lips  of 
Jupiter."^ 

lie  adds,  that, 

"the  priests  call  it  the  Olenian  goat  of  Jupiter," 

and  indicates  the  place  because  it  was  near  Olenus.  There 
also  is  Ceryneia,  situated  upon  a  lofty  rock.  This  place,  and 
Helice,  belong  to  the  ^gienses,^  and  the  iEnarium,  [Homari- 
um,]the  grove  of  Jupiter,  where  the  Achaeans  held  their  con- 
vention, when  they  were  to  deliberate  upon  their  common  affairs. 

The  river  Selinus  flows  through  the  city  of  the  ^gienses. 
It  has  the  same  name  as  that  which  was  beside  Artemisium 
at  Ephesus,  and  that  in  Elis,  which  has  its  course  along  the 
spot,  that  Xenophon'*  says  he  purchased  in  compliance  with 
the  injunction  of  an  oracle,  in  honour  of  Artemis.  There  is 
also  another  Selinus  in  the  country  of  the  Hybloei  Mega- 
tenses,  whom  the  Carthaginians  expelled. 

Of  the  remaining  Achaean  cities,  or  portions,  Rhypes  is  not 
inhabited,  but  the  territory  called  Rhypis  was  occupied  by 
^gienses  and  Pharians.      jEschylus  also  says  somewhere, 

"the  sacred  Bura,  and  Rhypes  struck  with  lightning." 

Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton,  was  a  native  of  Rhypes. 
Leuctrum,  belonging  to  the  district  Rhypis,  was  a  demus 
of  Rhypes.  Between  these  was  Patrae,  a  considerable  city, 
and  in  the  intervening  country,  at  the  distance  of  40  sta- 
dia from  Patrae,  are  Rhium,^  and  opposite  to  it,  Antir- 
rhium.^  Not  long  since  the  Romans,  after  the  victory  at  Ac- 
tium,  stationed  there  a  large  portion  of  their  army,  and  at 

*  Leake  places  the  port  of  ^geira  at  Maura-Litharia,  the  Black  Rocks, 
on  the  left  of  which  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  are  some  vestiges  of  an  an- 
ient city,  which  must  have  been  ^geira. 

»  Phoen.  163.  ^  See  above,  §  8.  ♦  Anab.  v.  3.  8. 

*  Castel  di  Morea.  *  Castel  di  Runieli. 
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present  it  is  very  well  peopled,  since  it  is  a  colony  of  the 
Romans.  It  has  also  a  tolerably  good  shelter  for  vessels. 
Next  is  Dyme,i  a  city  without  a  harbour,  the  most  westerly  of 
all  the  cities,  whence  also  it  has  its  name.  It  was  formerly  call- 
ed Stratos.2  It  is  separated  from  Eleia  at  Buprasium  by  the 
river  Larisus,^  which  rises  in  a  mountain,  called  by  some  per- 
sons ScoUis,  but  by  Homer,  the  Olenian  rock. 

Antimachus  having  called  Dyme  Cauconis,  some  writers 
suppose  that  the  latter  word  is  used  as  an  epithet  derived 
from  the  Caucones,  who  extended  as  far  as  this  quarter,  as  I 
have  said  before.  Others  think  that  it  is  derived  from  a  river 
Caucon,  in  the  same  way  as  Thebes  has  the  appellation  of 
Dircsean,  and  Asopian ;  and  as  Argos  is  called  Inachian,  and 
Troy,  Simuntis."* 

^  A  little  before  our  time,  Dyme  had  received  a  colony  con- 
sisting of  a  mixed  body  of  people,  a  remnant  of  the  piratical 
bands,  ^yhose  haunts  Pompey  had  destroyed.  Some  he  settled 
at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  others  in  other  places,  and  some  in  this 
spot. 

Phara  borders  upon  the  Dymasan  territory.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  Phara  are  called  Pharenses ;  those  of  the  Mes- 
senian  Phara,  Pharatoe.  In  the  territory  of  Phara  there  is  a 
fountain  Dirce,  of  the  same  name  as  that  at  Thebes. 

Olenus  is  deserted.  It  lies  between  Patrse  and  Dyme. 
The  territory  is  occupied  by  the  Dymaei.  Next  is  Araxus,^ 
the  promontory  of  the  Eleian  district,  distant  from  the  isth- 
mus 1000  stadia. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


1 .  Arcadia  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
contaiflaJ^he_greatest  portion  of  the  mounlainQus  tract  in  thaiL___^ 


'  Sun-set. 

^  Gossellin  suggests  that  the  name  Stratos  was  derived  from  a  spot 
called  the  Tomb  of  Sostratus,  held  in  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Dyme. 

^  The  Risso  or  Mana. 

*  From  the  fountain  Dirce,  and  the  rivers  Asopus,  Inachus,  and 
Simois. 

*  Cape  Papa. 
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country.  Its  largest  mountain  is  Cjllene.^  Its  perpendicular 
""Tieiftrt^  according  to  some  writers,  is  20,  according  to  others, 
about  15  stadia. 

The  Arcadian  nations,  as  the  Azanes,  and  Parrhasii,  and 
other  similar  tribes,  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  people  of 
Greece.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  complete  devastation  of  this  country, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  long  description  of  it.  The  cities, 
although  formerly  celebrated,  have  been  destroyed  by  con- 
tinual wars ;  and  the  husbandmen  abandoned  the  country  at 
the  time  that  most  of  the  cities  were  united  in  that  called 
Megalopolis  (the  Great  City).  At  present  Megalopolis  itself 
has  undergone  the  fate  expressed  by  the  comic  poet ; 

"the  great  city  is  a  great  desert." 

^  There  are  rich  pastures  for  cattle,  and  particularly  for  horses 
"^and  asses,^whicli  are  used  as  stallions.  The  race  of  Arcadian 
horsesTsr^ell  as  the  Argolic  and  Epidaurian,  is  preferred 
before  all  others.  The  uninhabited  tracts  of  country  in  -^tolia 
and  Acarnania  are  not  less  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  horses 
than  Thessaly. 

2.  Man  tinea  owes  its  fame  to  Epaminondas,  who  conquered 
the  Lacedaemonians  there  in  a  second  battle,  in  which  he  lost 
his  life.^ 

This  city,  together  with  Orchomenus,  Herasa,  Cleitor,  Phe- 
neus,  Stymphalus,  Msenalus,  Methydrium,  Caphyeis,  and  Cy- 
naetha,  either  exist  no  longer,  or  traces  and  signs  only  of  their 
existence  are  visible.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  Tegea, 
and  the  temple  of  the  Alaean  Minerva  remains.  The  latter 
is  yet  held  in  some  little  veneration,  as  well  as  the  temple  of 
the  Lycaean  Jupiter  on  the  Lycaean  mountain.  But  the  places 
mentioned  by  the  poet,  as 

"  Rhipe,  and  Stratia,  and  the  windy  Enispe," 

are  difficult  to  discover,  and  if  discovered,  would  be  of  no  use 
from  the  deserted  condition  of  the  country. 

*  Now  bears  the  name  of  Zyria ;  its  height,  as  determined  by  theFrench 
commission,  is  7788  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Smith. 

'  The  Arcadians  called  themselves  Autochthones,  indigenous,  and  also 
Proseleni,  born  before  the  moon ;  hence  Ovid  speaking  of  them  says, 
"  Luna  gens  prior  ilia  fuit.'* 

»  B.  c.  371. 
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3.  The  mountains  of  note,  besides  Cyllene,  are  Pholoe,^  Lj- 
caeum,2  Maenalus,  and  the  Parthenium,^  as  it  is  called,  which 
extends  from  the  territory  of  Tegea  to  that  of  Argos. 

4.  We  have  spoken  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  re- 
lative to  the  Alpheius,  Eurotas,  and  the  Erasinus,  which 
issues  out  of  the  lake  Stymphalis,  and  now  flows  into  the 
Argive  country. 

Formerly,  the  Erasinus  had  no  efflux,  for  the  Berethra, 
which  tl^e  Arcadians  call  Zerethra,'*  had  no  outlet,  so  that  the 
city  of  the  Stymphalii,  which  at  that  time  was  situated  upon 
the  lake,  is  now  at  the  distance  of  50  stadia. 

The  contrary  was  the  case  with  the  Ladon,  which  was  at 
one  time  prevented  running  in  a  continuous  stream  by  the 
obstruction  of  its  sources.  For  the  Berethra  near  Pheneum, 
through  which  it  now  passes,  fell  in  in  consequence  of  an 
earthquake,  which  stopped  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  af- 
fected far  down  the  veins  which  supplied  its  source.  This 
is  the  account  of  some  writers. 

Eratosthenes  says,  that  about  the  Pheneus,  the  river  called 
Anias  forms  a  lake,  and  then  sinks  under-ground  into  certain 
openings,  which  they  call  Zerethra.  When  these  are  ob- 
structed, the  water  sometimes  overflows  into  the  plains,  and 
when  they  are  again  open  the  water  escapes  in  a  body 
from  the  plains,  and  is  discharged  into  the  Ladon  ^  and  the  Al- 
pheius,6  so  that  it  happened  once  at  Olympia,  that  the  land 
about  the  temple  was  inundated,  but  the  lake  was  partly  emp- 
tied. The  Erasinus^  also,  he  says,  which  flows  by  Stymphalus, 
sinks  into  the  ground  under  the  mountain  (Chaon  ?),  and  re- 
appears in  the  Argive  territory.  It  was  this  that  induced 
Iphicrates,  when  besieging  Stymphalus,  and  making  no  pro- 
gress, to  attempt  to  obstruct  the  descent  of  the  river  into  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  large  quantity  of  sponges,  but  desisted 
in  consequence  of  some  portentous  signs  in  the  heavens. 

Near  the  Pheneus  there  is  also  the  water  of  the  Styx,  as  it 
is  called,  a  dripping  spring  of  poisonous  water,  which  was 
esteemed  to  be  sacred. 

So  much  then  respecting  Arcadia. 

'  Mauro  vuni.  »  Mintha.  3  Partheni. 

*  Called  Katavothra  by  modern  Greeks. 

*  The  Landona.  «  The  Carbonaro.  '  The  Kephalari. 
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5.^  Polybius  having  said,  that  from  Maleae  towards  the  north 
as  far  as  the  Danube  the  distance  is  about  10,000  stadia,  is  cor- 
rected by  Artemidorus,  and  not  without  reason ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  from  Maleae  to  JEgium  the  distance  is  1400 
stadia,  from  hence  to  Cirrha  is  a  distance  by  sea  of  200  stadia ; 
hence  by  Heraclea  to  Thaumaci  a  journey  of  500  stadia ; 
thence  to  Larisa  and  the  river  Peneus,  340  stadia;  then 
through  Tempe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  240  stadia  ;  then 
to  Thessalonica,  660  stadia;  then  to  the  Danube,  through 
Idomene,  and  Stobi,  and  Dardanii,  it  is  3200  stadia.  Ac- 
cording to  Artemidorus,  therefore,  the  distance  from  the 
Danube  to  Maleae  would  be  6500.  The  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence is  that  he  does  not  give  the  measurement  by  the  shortest 
road,  but  by  some  accidental  route  pursued  by  a  general  of  an 
army. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  out  of  place  to  add  the  founders  men- 
tioned by  Ephorus,  who  settled  colonies  in  Peloponnesus  after 
the  return  of  the  Heracleidae ;  as  Aletes,  the  founder  of  Cor- 
inth ;  Phalces,  of  Sicyon  ;  Tisamenus,  of  cities  in  Achaea  ;  Ox- 
ylus,  of  Elis,  Cresphontes,  of  Messene ;  Eurysthenes  and  Pro- 
cles,  of  Lacedaemon  ;  Temenus  and  Cissus,  of  Argos ;  and 
Agrajus  and  Deiphontes,  of  the  towns  about  Acte. 

*  The  following  section  is  corrupt  in  the  original ;  it  is  translated  ac- 
cording to  the  corrections  proposed  by  Kramer,  Gossellin,  «&c. 
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BOOK  IX. 


SUMMARY. 


Continuation  of  the  geography  of  Greece.  A  panegyrical  account  of  Athens. 
A  description  of  Boeotia  and  Thessaly,  with  the  sea-coast. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1.  Having  completed  the  description  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  we  said  was  the  first  and  least  of  the  peninsulas  of 
which  Greece  consists,  we  must  next  proceed  to  those  which 
are  continuous  with  it.^ 

We  described  the  second  to  be  that  which  joins  Megaris 
to  the  Peloponnesus  [so  that  Crommyon  belongs  to  Megaris, 
and  not  to  the  Corinthians]  ;2  the  third  to  be  that  which  is 
situated  near  the  former,  comprising  Attica  and  Boeotia,  some 
part  of  Phocis,  and  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii.  Of  these  we 
are  now  to  speak. 

Eudoxus  says,  that  if  we  imagine  a  straight  line  to  be 
drawn  towards  the  east  from  the  Ceraunian  Mountains  to 
Sunium,  the  promontory  of  Attica,  it  would  leave,  on  the 
right  hand,  to  the  south,  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  and  on 
the  left,  to  the  north,  the  continuous  coast  from  the  Ceraunian 

'  The  peninsulas  described  by  Strabo,  are : 

1.  The  Peloponnesus,  properly  so  called,  bounded  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth. 

2.  The  peninsula  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Pagae  to  Nisaea,  and 
including  the  above. 

3.  The  peninsula  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  recess  of  the 
Crissaean  Gulf,  properly  so  called,  (the  Bay  of  Salona,)  to  Thermopylae, 
and  includes  the  two  first. 

4.  The  peninsula  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Ambracic  Gulf 
to  Thermopylae  and  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  includes  the  three  former. 

5.  The  peninsula  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Ambracic  Gulf 
to  the  recess  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and  contains  the  former  four  penin- 
sulas. 

'  These  words  are  transposed  from  after  the  word  Epicnemidii,  as  sug- 
gested by  Cramer. 
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Mountains  to  the  Crisaeau  Gulf,  and  the  whole  of  Megaris 
and  Attica.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  shore  which  extends 
from  Sunium  to  the  Isthmus,  would  not  have  so  great  a  curva- 
ture, nor  have  so  great  a  bend,  if,  to  this  shore,  were  not 
added  the  parts  continuous  with  the  Isthmus  and  extending 
to  the  Hermionic  Bay  and  Acte ;  that  in  the  same  manner 
the  shore,  from  the  Ceraunian  Mountains  to  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  has  a  similar  bend,  so  as  to  make  a  curvature,  form- 
ing within  it  a  sort  of  gulf,  where  Rhium  and  Antirrhium 
contracting  together  give  it  this  figure.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  shore  about  Crissa  and  the  recess,  where  the 
Crissaean  Sea  terminates.^ 

2.  As  this  is  the  description  given  by  Eudoxus,  a  mathe- 
matician, skilled  in  the  delineations  of  figures  and  the  in- 
clinations of  places,  acquainted  also  with  the  places  them- 
selves, we  must  consider  the  sides  of  Attica  and  Megaris, 
extending  from  Sunium  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  to  be  curved, 
although  slightly  so.  About  the  middle  of  the  above-men- 
tioned line  2  is  the  Piraeus,  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Athenians. 
It  is  distant  from  Schoenus,  at  the  Isthmus,  about  350  stadia ; 
from  Sunium  330.  The  distance  from  the  Piraeus  to  Pagas^ 
and  from  the  Piraeus  to  Schoenus  is  nearly  the  same,  yet  the 
former  is  said  to  exceed  the  latter  by  10  stadia.  After  having 
doubled  Sunium,  the  navigation  along  the  coast  is  to  the 
north  with  a  declination  to  the  west. 

3^...A^te_( Attica)  is  washed  by  two   seas;   it  is  at  first 
narrow,  then  it  widens  towards  the  middle,  yeFlt,  neverlTie-^" 
less,  takes  a  lunated  bend  towards  Oropus  in  Boeotia,  having 
the  convex  side  towards  the  sea.     This  is  the  second,  the 
eastern  side  of  Attica. 

The  remaining  side  is  that  to  the  north,  extending  from 
the  territory  of  Oropus  towards  the  west,  as  far  as  Megaris, 
and  consists  of  the  mountainous  tract  of  Attica,  having  a 
variety  of  names,  and  dividing  Boeotia  from  Attica ;  so  that, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  Boeotia,  by  being  connected  with 

'  The  Crissaean  Gulf,  properly  so  called,  is  the  modern  Bay  of  Salona. 
But  probably  Strabo  (or  rather  Eudoxus,  whose  testimony  he  alleges)  in- 
tended to  comprehend,  under  the  denomination  of  Crissaean,  the  whole 
gulf,  more  commonly  called  Corinthian  by  the  ancients,  that  is,  the  gulf 
which  commenced  at  the  strait  between  Rhium  and  Antirrhium,  and  of 
which  the  Crissaean  Gulf  was  only  a  portion.  The  text  in  the  above 
passage  is  very  corrupt. 

^  From  Sunium  to  the  Isthmus.  ^  Libadostani. 
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two  seas,  becomes  the  Isthmus  of  the  third  peninsula,  which 
we  have  mentioned  before,  and  this  Isthmus  includes  within 
it  the  Peloponnesus,  Megaris,  and  Attica.  For  this  reason 
therefore  the  present  Attica  was  called  by  a  play  upon  the 
words  Acta  and  Actica,  because  the  greatest  part  of  it  lies 
under  the  mountains,  and  borders  on  the  sea  ;  it  is  narrow, 
and  stretches  forwards  a  considerable  length  as  far  as  Suni- 
um.  We  shall  therefore  resume  the  description  of  these 
sides,  beginning  from  the  sea-coast,  at  the  point  where  we 
left  off. 

4.  After  Crommyon,  rising  above  Attica,  are  the  rocks 
called  Scironides,  which  afford  no  passage  along  the  sea-side. 
Over  them,  however,  is  a  road  which  leads  to  Megara  and 
Attica  from  the  Isthmus.  The  road  approaches  so  near  the 
rocks  that  in  many  places  it  runs  along  the  edge  of  precipices, 
for  the  overhanging  mountain  is  of  great  height,  and  impass- 
able. 

Here  is  laid  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  Sciron,  and  the 
Pityocamptes,  or  the  pine-breaker,  one  of  those  who  infested 
with  their  robberies  the  above-mentioned  mountainous  tract. 
They  were  slain  by  Theseus. 

The  wind  Argestes,'  which  blows  from  the  left  with 
violence,  from  these  summits  is  called  by  the  Athenians 
Sciron. 

After  the  rocks  Scironides  there  projects  the  promontory 
Minoa,  forming  the  harbour  of  Nissea.  Nisaea  is  the  arsenal 
of  Megara,  and  distant  18  stadia  from  the  city ;  it  is  join- 
ed to  it  by  walls  on  each  side.^  This  also  had  the  name  of 
Minoa. 

5.  In  former  times  the  lonians  occupied  this  country,  and 
were  also  in  possession  of  Attica,  before  the  time  of  the 
building  of  Megara,  wherefore  the  poet  does  not  mention 
these  places  by  any  appropriate  name,  but  when  he  calls  all 
those  dwelling  in  Attica,  Athenians,  he  comprehends  these 
also  in  the  common  appellation,  regarding  them  as  Athenians ; 
so  when,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships,  he  says, 

"  And  they  who  occupied  Athens,  a  well-built  city,"^ 

'  N.  W.  by  W.,  i  W. 

'  Literally,  "  by  legs  on  each  side."  Nisaea  was  united  to  Megara,  as 
the  Piraeus  to  Athens,  by  two  long  walls.  ^  n  j^^  r^^Q^ 
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we  must  understand  the  present  Megarenses  also,  as  having 
taken  a  part  in  the  expedition.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that 
Attica  was,  in  former  times,  called  Ionia,  and  las,  and  when 
the  poet  says, 

"  There  the  Boeoti,  and  laones,"  ^ 

he  means  the  Athenians.  But  of  this  Ionia  Megaris  was  a 
part. 

6.  Besides,  the  Peloponnesians  and  lonians  having  had  fre- 
quent disputes  respecting  their  boundaries,  on  which  Crom- 
myonia  also  was  situated,  assembled  and  agreed  upon  a  spot 
of  the  Isthmus  itself,  on  which  they  erected  a  pillar  having 
an  inscription  on  the  part  towards  Peloponnesus, 

"this   is   TELOPONNESUS,    not   IONIA  ;'* 

and  on  the  side  towards  Megara, 

"this    is    not    PELOPONNESUS,    BUT    IONIA." 

Although  those,  who  wrote  on  the  history  of  Attica,^  differ 
in  many  respects,  yet  those  of  any  note  agree  in  this,  that 
when  there  were  four  Pandionidae,  ^geus,  Lycus,  Pallas, 
and  Nisus ;  and  when  Attica  was  divided  into  four  .por- 
tions, Nisus  obtaineiJ,'by  lot,  Megaris,  and  founded  NisaeaT 
TP1iiloChtyrugr"saysrihar^his  government  extencTpd' from' tl?e 
Isthmus  to  Pythium,^  but  according  to  Andron,  as  far  as 
Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain. 

Since,  then,  different  writers  give  different  accounts  of  the 
division  of  the  country  into  four  parts,  it  is  enough  to  adduce 
these  lines  from  Sophocles  where  ^geus  says, 

"My  father  determined  that  I  should  go  away  to  Acta,  having  assigned 
to  me,  as  the  elder,  the  best  part  of  the  land  ;  to  Lycus,  the  opposite  gar- 
den of  Eubcea ;  for  Nisus  he  selects  the  irregular  tract  of  the  shore  of 
Sciron  ;  and  the  rugged  Pallas,  breeder  of  giants,  obtained  by  lot  the  part 
to  the  south."* 

Such  are  the  proofs  which  are  adduced  to  show  that  Me- 
^  garis  was  a  part  of  Attica. 

7.  After  the  returu-of-the  Heraclidae,  and  the  partition  of 
the  country,  many  of  the  former  possessors  were  banished  from 
their  own  land  hj  the  Heraclidse,  and  by  the  Dorians,  who 
came  with  them,  and  migrated  to  Attica.  Among  these  was 
Melanthus,  the  king  of  Messene.     He  was  voluntarily  ap- 

'  II.  xiii.  685.  '  See  note  to  vol.  i.  page  329. 

'  This  place  is  unkno-vvn.  ■*  From  a  lost  tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

VOL.   II.  o 
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pointed  king  of  the  Athenians,  after  having  overcome  in 
single  combat,  Xanthus,  the  king  of  the  Boeotians.  When 
Attica  became  populous  by  the  accession  of  fugitives,  the 
HeraclidaB  were  alarmed,  and  invaded  Attica,  chiefly  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Corinthians  and  Messenians;  the  former 
of  whom  were  influenced  by  proximity  of  situation,  the  latter 
by  the  circumstance  that  Codrus,  the  son  of  Melanthus,  was 
at  that  time  king  of  Attica.  They  were,  however,  defeated 
in  battle  and  relinquished  the  whole  of  the  country,  except 
the  territory  of  Megara,  of  which  they  kept  possession,  and 
founded  the  city  Megara,  where  they  introduced  as  inhabit- 
ants Dorians  in  place  of  lonians.  They  destroyed  the  pillar 
also  which  was  the  boundary  of  the  country  of  the  lonians 
and  the  Peloponnesians. 

8.  The  city  of  the  Megarenses,  after  having  experienced 
many  changes,  still  subsists.  It  once  had  schools  of  philoso- 
phers, who  had  the  name  of  the  Megaric  sect.  They  suc- 
ceeded Euclides,  the  Socratic  philosopher,  who  was  by  birth  a 
Megarensian,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Eleiaci,  among  whom 
was  Pyrrhon,  who  succeeded  Phaedon,  the  Eleian,  who  was  also 
a  Socratic  philosopher,  and  as  the  Eretriaci  succeeded  Mene- 
demus  the  Eretrean. 

MegaxiSyJike^Attica,  is  very  g^ATMlp^^^^nJ  th^  g^'f'ater  part  of 
it  is  occuBJgdbywhat  argnmlled  the  Oneii  mountain5^_,au-kitt4 
of  ridge,  whichTeXlendltig  fromTHe^cironides  rocks  to  Boeotia 
and  to  Cithaeron,  separates  the  sea  at  Nisasa  from  that  near 
Pagae,  called  the  Alcyonian  Sea. 

9.  In  sailing  from  Nisaea  to  Attica  there  lie,  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage,  five  small  islands.  Then  succeeds  Salamis, 
which  is  about  70,  and  according  to  others,  80,  stadia  in 
length.  It  has  two  cities  of  the  same  name.  The  ancient 
city,  which  looked  towards  ^gina,  and  to  the  south,  as 
JEschylus  has  described  it ; 

"^gina  lies  towards  the  blasts  of  the  south  :  " 

it  is  uninhabited.  The  other  is  situated  in  a  bay  on  a  spot  of  a 
peninsular  form  contiguous  to  Attica.  In  former  times  it 
had  other  names,  for  it  was  called  Sciras,  and  Cychreia,  from 
certain  heroes  ;  from  the  former  Minerva  is  called  Sciras  ; 
hence  also  Scira,  a  place  in  Attica ;  Episcirosis,  a  religious 
rite ;  and  Scirophorion,  one  of  the  months.     From  Cychreia 
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the  serpent  Cychrides  had  its  name,  which  Hesiod  says 
Cychreus  bred,  and  Eurylochus  ejected,  because  it  infested 
the  island,  but  that  Ceres  admitted  it  into  Eleusis,  and  it  be- 
came her  attendant.  Salamis  was  called  also  Pityussa  from 
"  pitys,"  the  pine  tree.  The  island  obtained  its  renown  from 
the  ^acidae,  who  were  masters  of  it,  particularly  from  Ajax, 
the  son  of  Telamon,  and  from  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  by  the 
Greeks  in  a  battle  on  the  coast,  and  by  his  flight  to  his  own 
country.  The  ^ginetae  participated  in  the  glory  of  that  en- 
gagement, both  as  neighbours,  and  as  having  furnished  a  con- 
siderable naval  force.  [In  Salamis  is  the  river  Bocarus,  now 
called  Bocalia.]  ^ 

10.  At  present  the  Athenians  possess  the  island  Salamis. 
In  former  times  they  disputed  the  possession  of  it  with  the 
Megarians.  Some  allege,  that  Pisistratus,  others  that 
Solon,  inserted  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships  immediately  after 
this  verse, 

"  Ajax  conducted  from  Salamis  twelve  vessels,"  ^ 
the  following  words, 

"  And  stationed  them  by  the  side  of  the  Athenian  forces ;" 

and  appealed  to  the  poet  as  a  witness,  that  the  island  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  Athenians.  But  this  is  not  admitted  by 
the  critics,  because  many  other  lines  testify  the  contrary. 
For  why  does  Ajax  appear  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  not 
with  the  Athenians,  but  with  the  Thessalians  under  the  com- 
mand of  Protesilaus ; 

*'  There  were  the  vessels  of  Ajax,  and  Protesilaus."  ^ 
And  Agamemnon,  in  the  Review*  of  the  troops, 

"  found  the  son  of  Peteus,  Menestheus,  the  tamer  of  horses,  standing, 
and  around  were  the  Athenians  skilful  in  war :  near  stood  the  wily 
Ulysses,  and  around  him  and  at  his  side,  the  ranks  of  the  Cephalleni ; "  * 

and  again,  respecting  Ajax  and  the  Salarainii ; 

"  he  came  to  the  Ajaces,*** 

and  near  them, 

'•  Idomeneus  on  the  other  side  amidst  the  Cretans,"  ' 

not  Menestheus.     The  Athenians  then  seem  to  have  alleired 


"o"- 


»  Probably  interpolated.  =  II.  ii.  557.  "  II.  xiii.  681. 

*  II.  iv.  327.  5  II.  iv.  273.  «  II.  iii.  230. 
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some  such  evidence  as  this  from  Homer  as  a  pretext,  and  the 
Megarians  to  have  replied  in  an  opposite  strain  of  this  kind ; 
''  Ajax  conducted  ships  from  Salamis,  from  Polichna,  from  ^girussa, 
from  Nisaea,  and  from  Tripodes,"' 

vrhich  are  places  in  Megaris,  of  which  Tripodes  has  the  name 
of  Tripodiscium,  situated  near  the  present  forum  of  Megara. 

11.  Some  say,  that  Salamis  is  unconnected  with  Attica,  be- 
cause the  priestess  of  Minerva  Polias,  who  may  not  eat  the 
new  cheese  of  Attica,  but  the  produce  only  of  a  foreign 
land,  yet  uses  the  Salaminian  cheese.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take, for  she  uses  that  which  is  brought  from  other  islands, 
that  are  confessedly  near  Attica,  for  the  authors  of  this 
custom  considered  all  produce  as  foreign  which  was  brought 
over  sea. 

It  seems  as  if  anciently  the  present  Salamis  was  a  separate 
state,  and  that  Megara  was  a  part  of  Attica. 

On  the  sea-coast,  opposite  to  Salamis,  the  boundaries  of 
Megara  and  Attica  are  two  mountains  called  Cerata,  or 
Horns.2 

9.  Next  is  the  ojt^Eleusis,^  in  which  isjhe  temple  of  the 
Eleusinian  Ceres,  and  the  MysticJbjnclosure  ("Secos)^,^  whigk^. 
Ictinjos  buiit,^  capable  of  containingThe  crowd  of  a  theatre. 
It  was~tliTs  person  that  built  ^  the  Parthenon  in  the  Acropolis, 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  when  Pericles  was  the  superintendent 
of  the  public  works.  The  city  is  enumerated  among  the 
demi,  or  burghs. 

13.  Then  follows  the  Thriasian  plain,  and  the  coast,  a 
demus  of  the  same  name,"^  then  the  promontory  Amphiale,^ 
above  which  is  a  stone  quarry  ;  and  then  the  passage  across 
the  sea  to  Salamis,  of  about  2  stadia,  which  Xerxes  en- 
deavoured to  fill  up  with  heaps  of  earth,  but  the  sea-fight . 
and  the  flight  of  the  Persians  occurred  before  he  had  ac- 
complished it. 

1  II.  ii.  557. 

2  These  horns,  according  to  Wheler,  are  two  pointed  rocks  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  situated  between  Eleusis  and  Megara.  On  one  of  these 
rocks  is  a  tower,  called  by  the  modern  Greeks  Cerata  or  Kerata-Pyrga. 

^  Lepsina.  *  'LrjKOQ.  ^  KUTeffKevaaev. 

^  Ittoitjo-e.  Ictinus  was  also  the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurius  near  Phigalia  in  Arcadia. 

^  Thria. 

8  Scaramandra ;  from  the  height  above  .-Egaleos,  Xerxes  witnessed 
the  battle  of  Salamis. 
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There  also  are  the  Pharmacussae,^  two  small  islands,  in  the 
larger  of  which  is  shown  the  tomb  of  Circe. 

14.  Above  this  coast  is  a  mountain  called  Corydallus,  and 
the  demus  Corjdalleis  :  then  the  harbour  of  Phoron,  (Robbers,) 
and  Psyttalia,  a  small  rocky  desert  island,  which,  according  to 
some  writers,  is  the  eye-sore  of  the  Piraeus. 

Near  it  is  Atalanta,  of  the  same  name  as  that  between 
Euboea  and  the  Locri ;  and  another  small  island  similar  to 
Psyttalia  i  thenthePirgus,  which  is  also  reckoned  among  the_ 

L5.  The  Munychia  is__a  hill  in  the  shape  of  a^eniufmln 
hollow,  and  a  great  part  of  it  excavated  both  by^atureand 
"art,  soas^o  serve  for  dwellings,  with  an  entrance  by  a  nar- 
— jQw  opening.  Beneath  it  are  three  harbours.  J^'ormerly  the 
Munychia  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  occupied  by  dwell- 
ings, nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  city  of  the  Rhodians, 
comprehending  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  the  Piraeus  and 
the  harbours  fulL-o£-mat^ria1fi^for  ship-Sufldlng ;  ""TTere  also 
was  the  armoury,  the  work  of  Philon.  "^'hp  nniVnl^^ation 
was  capable  of  receiving  the  four  hundred  vessels  ;^which 
was  the  smallest  number  the  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  in  readiness  for  sea.     With  this  wall  were  connected 


i(V-\ 


Keepmg  m  reaainess  lor  sea.      vv  iin  inis  wan  were  connectea  \    ^ 
the  legs,  that  stretched  out  from  the  Asty.     Thes&.werp  tber  /OclSIs^ 

lQng_walls,3Q- ^^^'^^^    ^"    length,    joining   fhp^Asty^   in  tlm- 

Pirseus]  TTi^  in  POTisfr^iiT(Rnfp  of  frpqnpr^t  wars,  the  wall  and 
t.hp.  f()rt.ifip,ation_of_the  Munychia  were  demolished  ;  the. . 
Pir«>l]g  ^^r'^'i  rnntvsio.toAto  flr-ftffiaitztnWh,  extending  round  the 
harbfturf^^  nnd  thr  tempk  of  Jupiter  Soter.  The  small  por- 
ticoes of  the  temple  contain  admirable  paintings,  the  work  of 
celebrated  artists,  and  the  hypaethrum,  statues.  The  lon^ 
j^alls  also*  were  destroyed,  first  demolished  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
"maSl'^HT^terwarHs  by  tlieTTonians,  when  feyiia  took  tke 
"TiraBUS  and  the  Asty  by  siege.^ 

16.  What  is  properly  the  Asty  is  a  rock,  situated  in  a 
plain,  with  dwellings  around  it.     Upon  the  rock  is  the  temple 

^  Megala  Kyra,  Micra  Kyra. 

2  TO  darv,  the  Asty,  was  the  upper  town,  in  opposition  to  the  lower 
town,  of  Piraeus.  See  Smith's  Dictionary  for  a  very  able  and  interesting 
article,  At  hence  ;  also  Kiepert's  Atlas  von  Hellas. 

^  Sylla  took  Athens,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege,  on  the  J  st  March, 
B.  c.  86.    The  city  was  given  up  to  rapine  and  plunder. 
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of  Minerva,  and  the  ancient  shrine  of  Minerva  Polias,  in 
which  is  the  never-extinguished  lamp  ;  .andLlh£L-Earthenon,- 
built_by  Ictinus^JnjKhiclLisJhe  Minerva,  in  ivory,  the  work 
of  Pheidias.  ~~         " 

-^"When,  however,  I  consider  the  multitude  of  objects,  so 
celebrated  and  far-famed,  belonging  to  this  city,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  enlarge  upon  them,  lest  what  I  write  should  depart 
too  far  from  the  proposed  design  of  this  work.^  For  the 
words  of  Hegesias^  occur  to  me ; 

"  I  behold  the  acropolis,  there  is  the  symbol  of  the  great  trident ;  ^  I  see 
Eleusis  ;  I  am  initiated  in  the  sacred  mysteries ;  that  is  Leoeorium  ;*  this 
the  Theseium.*  To  describe  all  is  beyond  my  power,  for  Attica  is  the 
chosen  residence  of  the  gods;  and  the  possession  of  heroes  its  pro- 
genitors." 

Yet  this  very  writer  mentions  only  one  of  the  remarkable 
things  to  be  seen  in  the  Acropolis.  Polemo  Periegetes  ^  how- 
ever composed  four  books  on  the  subject  of  the  sacred  offer- 
ings which  were  there.  Hegesias  is  similarly  sparing  of 
remarks  on  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  of  the  territory :  after 
speaking  of  Eleusis,  one  of  the  hundred  and  seventy  demi,  to 
which  as  they  say  four  are  to  be  added,  he  mentions  no  other 
by  name. 

17.  Many,  if  not  all  the  demi,  have  various  fabulous  tales 
and  histories  connected  with  them:  with  Aphidiia  is  con- 
nected the  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus,  the  sack  of  the  place  by 
the  Dioscuri,  and  the  recovery  of  their  sister  rjKith  Maxa- 

'  Strabo  thus  accounts  for  his  meagre  description  of  the  public  build- 
ings at  Athens,  for  which,  otherwise,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  inclination. 

2  Hegesias  was  an  artist  of  great  celebrity,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Pheidias.  The  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  by  Hegesias,  are  supposed  by 
Winkelman  to  be  "the  same  as  those  which  now  stand  on  the  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  Capitol,  but  this  is  very  doubtful.     Smith. 

^  In  the  Erechtheium. 

*  The  Heroum,  or  temple  dedicated  to  the  daughters  of  Leos,  who  were 
offered  up  by  their  father  as  victims  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Minerva  in 
a  time  of  pestilence.  The  position  of  the  temple  is  doubtfully  placed  by 
Smith  below  the  Areiopagus. 

*  The  well-known  temple  of  Theseus  being  the  best  preserved  of  all 
the  monuments  of  Greece. 

*  An  eminent  geographer.  He  made  extensive  journeys  through 
Greece  to  collect  materials  for  his  geographical  works,  and  as  a  collector 
of  inscriptions  on  votive  offerings  and  columns,  he  was  one  of  the  earlier 
contributors  to  the  Greek  Anthology.     Smith. 
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thon,  the  ha^^^,  ypih^i.hp'.  Persians ;  at  Rhamnus  was  the 
statue  of  Nemesis,  which,  according  to  some  writers,  is  the 
work  of  Diodotus,  according  to  others,  of  Agoracritqs,  the 
Parian,  so  well  executed,  both  as  to  size  and  beautj,  as  to 
rival  the  art  of  Pheidias.  Deceleia  was  the  rf^ndpzvQ'ig  r^f  fiia  ^ 
p^|f^)pnnnp«ait^l]<i  in  the  DeccHc  war.  From  Phyle  Thrasybu- 
lus  brought  back  the  people  to  the  Pirseus,  and  thence  to  the 
Asty.  Thus  also  much  might  be  told  respecting  many  other 
places ;  the  Leocorium,  the  Theseium,  and  the  Lyceum  have 
their  own  fables,  and  the  Olympicum,  called  also  the  Olym- 
pium,  which  the  king,  who  dedicated  it,  left,  at  his  death, 
half  finished  ;  so  also  much  might  be  said  of  the  Academia, 
of  the  gardens  of  the  philosophers,  of  the  Odeium,^  of  the 
Stoa  Poecile,  [or  painted  Portico,]  and  of  the  temples  in  the 
city,  all  of  which  contain  the  works  of  illustrious  artists. 

18.  The  account  would  be  much  longer  if  we  were  to  in- 
quire who  were  the  founders  of  the  city  from  the  time  of 
Cecrops,  for  writers  do  not  agree,  as  is  evident  from  the  names 
of  persons  and  of  places.  For  example,  Attica,^  they  say, 
was  derived  from  Actaeon ;  Atthis,  and  Attica,  from  Atthis, 
the  daughter  of  Cranaus,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  had  the 
name  Cranai ;  Mopsopia  from  Mopsopus ;  Ionia  from  Ion,  the 
son  of  Xuthus ;  Poseidonia  and  Athense,  from  the  deities  of 
that  name.  We  have  said,  that  the  nation  of  the  Pelasgi  seem 
to  have  come  into  this  country  in  the  course  of  their  migra- 
tions, and  were  called  from  their  wanderings,  by  the  Attici, 
Pelargi,  or  storks. 

19.  In  proportion  as  an  earnest  desire  is  excited  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  about  remarkable  places  and  events,  and  in 
proportion  as  writers,  on  these  subjects,  are  more  numerous, 
so  much  the  more  is  an  author  exposed  to  censure,  who  does 
not  make  himself  master  of  what  has  been  written.  For  ex- 
ample, in  "the  Collection  of  the  Rivers,"  Callimachus  says, 
that  he  should  laugh  at  the  person,  who  would  venture  to 
describe  the  Athenian  virgins  as 

•  The  Odeium  was  a  kind  of  theatre  erected  by  Pericles  in  the  Ce- 
ramic quarter  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  musical  meetings. 
The  roof,  supported  by  columns,  was  constriicted  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Persian  fleet  conquered  at  Salarais.  There  was  also  the  Odeium  of 
Regilla,  but  this  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

^  The  country  was  called  Actica  from  Actaeos.     Parian  Chronicle. 
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"  drinking  of  the  pure  waters  of  the  Eridanus," 
from  which  even  the  herds  would  turn  away.  There  are 
indeed  fountains  of  water,  pure  and  fit  for  drinking,  it  is  said, 
without  the  gate  called  Diochares,  near  the  Lyceium  ;  formerly 
also  a  fountain  was  erected  near  it,  which  afforded  a  large  sup- 
ply of  excellent  water ;  but  if  it  is  not  so  at  present,  is  it  at 
all  strange,  that  a  fountain  supplying  abundance  of  pure  and 
potable  water  at  one  period  of  time,  should  afterwards  have 
the  property  of  its  waters  altered  ? 

In  subjects,  however,  which  are  so  numerous,  we  cannot 
enter  into  detail ;  yet  they  are  not  so  entirely  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence  as  to  abstain  from  giving  a  condensed  account 
of  some  of  them. 

20.  It  will  suffice  then  to  add,  that,  according  to  Philo- 

chorus,  when  the  country  was  devastated  on  the  side  of  the 

sea  by  the  Carians,  and  by  land  by  the  Boeotians,  whom  they 

called  Aones,  Cecrops  first  settled  a  large  body  of  people  in 

twelve  cities,  the  names  of  which  were  Cecropia,  Tetrapolis, 

Epacria,  Deceleia,  Eleusis,  Aphidna,  (although  some  persons 

write  it  in  the  plural  number,  Aphidnae,)  Thoricus,  Brauron, 

Cytherus,  Sphettus,  Cephisia  [Phalerus].     Again,  at  a  sub- 

.        sequent  period,  Theseus  is  said  to  have  collected  the  inhabit- 

V      ants  of  the  twelve  cities  into  one,  the  present  city^r — ^ 

V  Formerly,  th^AthQniftf>s^wft  p;nvprnfeid.  bjr  J^ing^s  : they 

tyrants  were  their  masters,  as  Pisistratus  an'd-^is  sons  •  after- 
wards  therewas^an  oligarchy  both  of  the  touTlmjaj^r^fr^d 
of  the  thirty  tyranrs,  whom  the  ijacedaemonii  set  over  them ; 
these  were  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  who  retained  the  form 
of  a  democracy,  till  the  Romans  established  their  empire. 
For,  although  they  were  somewhat  oppressed  by  the  Macedo- 
nian kings,  so  as  to  be  compelled  to  obey  them,  yet  they  pre- . 
served  entire  the  same  form  of  government.  Some  say,  that 
the  government  was  very  well  administered  during  a  period 
of  ten  years,  at  the  time  that  Casander  was  king  of  the 
Macedims^m.  For  this  person,  althougTiifi  other  respects 
*~Tie  was  disposed  to  be  tyrannical,  yet,  when  he  was  master  of 
the  city,  treated  the  Athenians  witlrkind«ess  and  generosity. 
He  placed  at  the  head  of  the  citizens  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  "^ 
a  disciple  of  Theophrastus  the  philosopher,  who,  far  from 
dissolving,  restored  the  democracy.     This  appears  from  his 
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memoirs,  which  he  composed  concerning  this  mode  of  govern- 
ment. But  so  much  hatred  and  dislike  prevailed  against 
anything  connected  with  oligarchy,  that,  after  the  death  of 
Casander,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Egypt. ^  The  insurgents 
pulled  down  more  than  three  hundred  of  his  statues,  which 
were  melted  down,  and  according  to  some  were  cast  into 
chamber-pots.  The  Romans,  after  their  conquest,  finding 
them  governed  by  a  democracy,^  maintained  their  independ- 
ence and  liberty.  During  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  king  set 
over  them  such  tyrants  as  he  pleased.  Aristio,  who  was  the 
most  powerful  of  these  persons,  oppressed  the  city ;  he  was 
taken  by  Sylla,  the  Roman  general,  after  a  siege,^  and  put  to 
death.  The  citizens  were  pardoned,  and,  to  this  time,  the 
city  enjoys  liberty,  and  is  respected  by  the  Romans. 

21.  Next  to  the  Pirseus  is  the  demus  Phalereis,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding line  of  coast,  then  Halimusii,  ^xoneis,  Alaeeis,  the 
jExonici,  Anagyrasii ;  then  Theoris,  Lampesis ;  ^gilieis, 
Anaphlystii,  Azenieis ;  these  extend  as  far  as  the  promontory 
Sunium.  Between  the  above-mentioned  demi  is  a  long 
promontory.  Zoster,"*  the  first  after  the  ^xoneis ;  then  an- 
other promontory  after  Thoreis,  Astypalaea ;  in  the  front  of 
the  former  of  these  is  an  island,  Phabra,^  and  of  the  latter  an 
island,  Eleiissa,^  opposite  the  -^xoneis  is  Hydrussa.  About 
Anaphlystum  is  the  Paneum,  and  the  temple  of  Venus  Colias. 
Here,  they  say,  were  thrown  up  by  the  waves  the  last  por- 
tions of  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels  after  the  naval  engagement 
with  the  Persians  near  Salamis,  of  which  remains  Apollo  pre- 
dicted, 

"  The  women  of  Colias  shall  shudder  at  the  sight  of  oars." 
In  front  of  these  places  lies  off,  at  no  great  distance,  the  island 
Belbina ;  and  the  rampart  of  Patroclus ;  but  most  of  these 
islands  are  uninhabited. 

22.  On  doubling  the  promontory  at  Sunium,  we  meet  with 
Sunium,  a  considerable  demus  ;  then  Thoricus,  next  a  demus 
called  Potamus,  from  which  the  inhabitants  are  called  Po- 
tamii ;  next  Prasia,'^  Steiria,  Brauron,  where  is  the  temple  of 

'  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  driven  from  Athens,  307  b.  c,  whence  he 
retired  to  Thebes.     The  death  of  Casander  took  place  298  b,  c. 

^  Aratus,  the  Achaean  general,  245  b.  c,  drove  from  Attica  the  Lace- 
daemonian garrisons,  and  restored  liberty  to  the  Athenians. 

^  B.  G.  87.        *  C.  Halikes.        *  Falkadi.        «  Elisa.        '  Raphti. 
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Diana  Brauronia,  Halse  Araplienides,  where  is  the  temple 
of  Diana  Tauropola;  then  Myrrhinus,  Probalinthus,  Mara- 
thon, where  Miltiades  entirely  destroyed  the  army  of  Datis 
the  Persian,  without  waiting  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  de- 
ferred setting  out  till  the  full  moon.  There  is  laid  the  scene 
of  the  fable  of  the  Marathonian  bull,  which  Theseus  killed. 

Next  to  Marathon  is  Tricorynthus,  then  Rhamnus,  where  is 
the  temple  of  Nemesis ;  then  Psaphis,  a  city  of  the  Oropii. 
Somewhere  about  this  spot  is  the  Amphiaraeum,  an  oracle 
once  in  repute,  to  which  Amphiareus  fled,  as  Sophocles  says, 

'*  The  dusty  Theban  soil  opened  and  received  him  with  his  armour,  and 
the  four-horse  chariot." 

Oropus  has  frequently  been  a  subject  of  contention,  for  it  is 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and  Boeotia. 

In  front  of  this  coast,  before  Thoricum  and  Sunium,  is 
the  island  Helena ;  it  is  rocky  and  uninhabited,  extending  in 
length  about  60  stadia,  which,  they  say,  the  poet  mentions  in 
the  words,  in  which  Alexander  addresses  Helen, 

"  Not  when  first  I  carried  thee  away  from  the  pleasant  Lacedeemon, 
across  the  deep,  and  in  the  island  Cranae  embraced  thee." ' 

For  Cranae,  from  the  kind  of  intercourse  which  took  place 
there,  is  now  called  Helena.  Next  to  Helena,^  Euboea^ 
lies  in  front  of  the  following  tract  of  coast.  It  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  stretching  along  the  continent  like  Helena. 
From  Sunium  to  the  southern  point  of  Euboea,  which  is  called 
Leuce  Acte,'*  [or,  the  white  coast,]  is  a  voyage  of  300  stadia, 
but  we  shall  speak  hereafter  of  Euboea. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  the  names  of  the  Demi  of 
Attica  in  the  inland  parts,  on  account  of  their  number.^ 

23.  Among  the  mountains  which  are  most  celebrated,  are 

the  Hymettus,  Brilessus,  Lycabettus,  Parnes,  and  Corydallus.^ 

Near  the  city  are  excellent  quarries  of  Hymettian  and  Pen- 

telic  marble.     The  Hymettus  produces  also  the  finest  honey. 

_^Jlhe- •9ik'€l^ -mines  mJAttica  &t  JSrst  of  importance^  but, 

— ai-«  now  "UA4««ftted.«»-Jl^^jaa3iito£.n,  when  the  mines  yielded 

*  II.  iii.  443.  2  Macronisi.  '  Negropont. 

*  From  C.  Colonna  to  C.  Mantelo. 

*  Smith  gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  160  demi, 

*  Monte  San  Giorgio. 
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a  badjeturn  to  their  labour^,£QjiMaftitte^4<>-^rtte'^i>ftmcfy4ho  old  ■■■ 
refuse  and  scoria,  and  hence  obtained  very  pure  silver,  for^ 
Lhy  ftjl'UlW  WUrktaeirilM  carrtedon  the  process  in  the  furnace"^ 
unskilfully. 

Although  the  Attic  is  the  best  of  all  the  kinds  of  honey, 
yet  by  far  the  best  of  the  Attic  honey  is  that  found  in  the 
country  of  the  silver  mines,'  which  they  call  acapniston,  or  un- 
smoked,  from  the  mode  of  its  preparation. 

24.  Among  the  rivers  is  the  Cephissus,  having  its  source 
from  the  Trinemeis,  it  flows  through  the  plain  (where  are  the 
Gephyra,  and  the  Gephyrismi)  between  the  legs  or  walls  ex- 
tending from  the  Asty  to  the  PiraBus,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Phalericum.  Its  character  is  chiefly  that  of  a  winter 
torrent,  for  in  the  summer  time  it  fails  altogether.  Such 
also,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  Ilissus,  which  flows  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Asty  to  the  same  coast,  from  the  parts  above 
Agra,  and  the  Lyceium,  and  the  fountain  celebrated  by  Plato 
in  the  Phaedrus.     So  much  then  respecting  Attica. 


CHAPTER  11. 


1.  Next  in  order  is  Boeotia.  When  I  speak  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  contiguous  nations,  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity, repeat  what  I  have  said  before. 

We  have  said,  that  the  sea-coast  stretches  from  Sunium  to 
the  north  as  far  as  Thessalonica,  inclining  a  little  toward  the 
west,  and  having  the  sea  on  the  east,  that  parts  situated  above 
this  shore  towards  the  west  extend  like  belts  ^  parallel  to  one 
another  through  the  whole  country.  The  first  of  these  belts 
is  Attica  with  Megaris,  the  eastern  side  of  which  extends 

*  As  Mount  Hymettus  was  always  celebrated  for  producing  the  best 
honey,  it  would  appear  from  this  passage  that  there  were  silver  mines  in 
it.  It  appears  however  that  the  Athenians  had  failed  to  discover  silver 
in  Hymettus.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Strabo  has  adopted  literally  some 
proverb  or  saymg  of  the  miners,  such  as,  "  Ours  is  the  best  honey." 

^  In  the  following  description  of  Greece,  Strabo  employs  the  term  belts 
or  bands  (raiviag)  for  the  territory  intercepted  between  the  lines  forming 
the  peninsulas.    See  note,  chap.  i.  §  1,  of  this  book. 
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from  Sunium  to  Oropus,  and  Boeotia ;  on  the  western  side  is 
the  isthmus,  and  the  Alcyonian  sea  commencing  at  Pagse  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Boeotia  near  Creusa, 
the  remaining  two  sides  are  formed  by  the  sea-shore  from 
Sunium  to  the  Isthmus,  and  the  mountain  tract  nearly  paral- 
lel with  this,  which  separates  Attica  from  Boeotia. 

The  second  belt  is  Boeotia,  stretching  from  east  to  west 
from  the  Euboean  sea  to  the  Crisaean  Gulf,  nearly  of  equal 
length  with  Attica,  or  perhaps  somewhat  less ;  in  quality  of 
soil  however  it  greatly  surpasses  Attica. 

2.  Ephorus  declares  the  superiority  of  Boeotia  over  the 
bordering  nations  not  only  in  this  respect,  but  also  because  it 
alone  has  three  seas  adjoining  it,  and  a  great  number  of 
harbours.  At  the  Crisaean  and  Corinthian  Gulfs  it  received 
the  commodities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa.  Towards  Eu- 
boea  the  sea-coast  branches  off  on  each  side  of  the  Euripus ; 
in  one  direction  towards  Aulis  and  Tanagrica,  in  the  other, 
to  Salganeus  and  Anthedon ;  on  one  side  there  is  an  open 
sea  to  Egypt,  and  Cyprus,  and  the  islands ;  on  the  other  to 
Macedonia,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont.  He  adds  also 
that  Euboea  is  almost  a  part  of  Boeotia,  because  the  Euripus  is 
very  narrow,  and  the  opposite  shores  are  brought  into  commu- 
nication by  a  bridge  of  two  plethra  in  length.^ 

For  these  reasons  he  praises  the  country,  and  says,  that  it 
has  natural  advantages  for  obtaining  supreme  command,  but 
that  from  want  of  careful  education  and  learning,  even  those 
who  were  from  time  to  time  at  the  head  of  affairs  did  not  long 
maintain  the  ascendency  they  had  acquired,  as  appears  from 
the  example  of  Epaminondas  ;  at  his  death  the  Thebans  imme- 
diately lost  the  supremacy  they  had  just  acquired.  This  is 
to  be  attributed,  says  Ephorus,  to  their  neglect  of  learning,  and 
of  intercourse  with  mankind,  and  to  their  exclusive  cultiva- 
tion of  military  virtues.  It  must  be  added  also,  that  learning 
and  knowledge  are  peculiarly  useful  in  dealing  with  Greeks, 
but  in  the  case  of  Barbarians,  force  is  preferable  to  reason.  In 
fact  the  Romans  in  early  times,  when  carrying  on  war  with 
savage  nations,  did  not  require  such  accomplishments,  but 
from  the  time  that  they  began  to  be  concerned  in  transac- 
tions with  more  civilized  people,  they  applied  themselves  to 
learning,  and  so  established  universal  dominion. 
*  About  67  yards.     See  also  b.  x.  ch.  i.  §  8. 
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3.  Boeotia  was  first  occupied  bj  Barbarians,  Aones,  and 
Temmices,  a  wandering  people  from  Sunium,  by  Leleges,  and 
Hyantes.  Then  the  Phoenicians,  who  accompanied  Cadmus, 
possessed  it.  He  fortified  the  Cadmeian  land,  and  trans- 
mitted the  government  to  his  descendants.  The  Phoenicians 
founded  Thebes,  and  added  it  to  the  Cadmeian  territory.  They 
preserved  their  dominion,  and  exercised  it  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Boeotians  till  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Epigoni.  At  this  period  they  abandoned  Thebes  for  a  short 
time,  but  returned  again.  In  the  same  manner  when  they 
were  ejected  by  Thracians  and  Pelasgi,  they  established  their 
rule  in  Thessaly  together  with  the  Arnjei  for  a  long  period, 
so  that  all  the  inhabitants  obtained  the  name  of  Boeotians. 
They  returned  afterwards  to  their  own  country,  at  the  time 
the  ^olian  expedition  was  preparing  at  Aulis  in  Boeotia 
which  the  descendants  of  Orestes  were  equipping  for  Asia. 
After  having  united  the  Orchomenian  tract  to  Boeotia  (for 
formerly  they  did  not  form  one  community,  nor  has  Homer 
enumerated  these  people  with  the  Boeotians,  but  by  them- 
selves, calling  them  Minyse)  with  the  assistance  of  the  Orcho- 
menians  they  drove  out  the  Pelasgi,  who  went  to  Athens,  a 
part  of  which  city  is  called  from  this  people  Pelasgic.  The 
Pelasgi  however  settled  below  Hyraettus.  The  Thracians 
retreated  to  Parnassus.  The  Hyantes  founded  Hyampolis  in 
Phocis. 

4.  Ephorus  relates  that  the  Thracians,  after  making  treaty 
with  the  Boeotians,  attacked  them  by  night,  when  encamped 
in  a  careless  manner  during  a  time  of  peace.  The  Thracians 
when  reproached,  and  accused  of  breaking  the  treaty,  replied, 
that  they  had  not  broken  it,  for  the  conditions  were  "by 
day,"  whereas  they  had  made  the  attack  by  night,  whence 
the  common  proverb,  "  a  Thracian  shuffle." 

The  Pelasgi  and  the  Boeotians  also  went  during  the  war  to 
consult  the  oracle.  He  cannot  tell,  he  says,  what  answer  was 
given  to  the  Pelasgi,  but  the  prophetess  replied  to  the  Boeo- 
tians that  they  would  prosper  by  committing  some  act  of 
impiety.  The  messengers  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  suspecting 
the  prophetess  of  favouring  the  Pelasgi  on  account  of  their 
relationship,  (for  the  temple  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
Pelasgi,)  seized  the  woman,  and  threw  her  upon  a  burning 
pile,  considering,  that  whether  her  conduct  had  been  right  or 
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wrong,  in  either  case  they  were  right ;  for  if  she  had  uttered 
a  deceitful  answer  she  was  duly  punished ;  but  if  not,  they 
had  only  complied  with  the  command  of  the  oracle.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  temple  did  not  hke  to  put  to  death,  particu- 
larly in  the  temple,  the  perpetrators  of  this  act  without  a 
formal  judgment,  and  therefore  subjected  them  to  a  trial. 
They  were  summoned  before  the  priestesses,  who  were  also  the 
prophetesses,  being  the  two  survivors  out  of  the  three.  The 
Boeotians  alleged  that  there  was  no  law  permitting  women  to 
act  as  judges ;  an  equal  number  of  men  were  therefore  chosen. 
The  men  acquitted ;  the  women  condemned.  As  the  votes 
were  equal,  those  for  acquittal  prevailed.  Hence  at  Dodona 
it  is  to  the  Boeotians  only  that  men  deliver  oracles.  The 
prophetesses  however  give  a  different  meaning  to  the  answer 
of  the  oracle,  and  say,  that  the  god  enjoins  the  Boeotians  to 
steal  the  tripods  used  at  home,  and  to  send  them  annually  to 
Dodona.  This  they  did,  for  they  were  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing away  by  night  some  of  the  dedicated  tripods,  which  they 
concealed  in  their  clothes,  in  order  to  convey  them  clandes- 
tinely as  offerings  to  Dodona. 

5.  After  this  they  assisted  Penthilus  in  sending  out  the 
-^olian  colony,  and  despatched  a  large  body  of  their  own  peo- 
ple with  him,  so  that  it  was  called  the  Boeotian  colony. 

A  long  time  afterwards  the  country  was  devastated  during 
the  war  with  the  Persians  at  Plataeae.  They  afterwards  so 
far  recovered  their  power,  that  the  Thebans,  having  van- 
quished the  Lacedaemonians  in  two  battles,^  disputed  the  sove- 
reignty of  Greece.  Epaminondas,  however,  was  killed,  and 
they  were  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  obtaining  this  supre- 
macy. They,  nevertheless,  fought  in  defence  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Phoceeans,  who  had  plundered  their  common  tem- 
ple. Reduced  by  this  war,  and  by  the  Macedonians,  at  the 
time  they  invaded  Greece,  they  lost  their  city,  which  was 
afterwards  restored  to  them,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Macedonians 
themselves,  who  had  razed  it.^     From  that  period  to  our  own 

^  Leuctra  and  Mantineia. 

'  The  Thebans,  who  were  formerly  the  allies  of  the  Macedonians,  were 
opposed  to  Philip  of  Macedon  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.  On  the  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Alexander,  the  city  was  destroyed,  b.  c.  335 ;  6000 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  30,000  sold  as  slaves.  The  city  was 
rebuilt,  b.  c.  316,  by  Casander.    Pausanias,  ix.  7.     The  ravages  com- 
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times  their  affairs  have  continued  to  decline,  nor  do  they  retain 
the  appearance  even  of  a  considerable  village.  Other  cities 
(of  Boeotia)  have  experienced  a  similar  fate,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tanagra  and  Thespise,  which  in  comparison  with 
Thebes  are  in  a  tolerable  condition. 

6.  We  are  next  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  country,  beginning 
at  the  sea-coast,  opposite  Euboea,  which  is  continuous  with 
that  of  Attica. 

We  begin  this  circuit  from  Oropus,  and  the  Sacred  Har- 
bour,^ which  is  called  Delphinium,  opposite  to  which  is  the 
ancient  Eretria  in  Euboea,  having  a  passage  across  of  60 
stadia.  After  Delphinium,  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia,  is 
Oropus,  and  opposite  to  this  is  the  present  Eretria.^  There 
is  a  passage  over  to  it  of  40  stadia. 

7.  Next  is  Delium,3  a  place  sacred  to  Apollo,  in  imitation 
of  that  at  Delos.  It  is  a  small  town  of  the  Tanagraeans,  at 
the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Aulis. 

To  this  place  the  Athenians,  after  their  defeat  in  battle, 
fled  in  disorder.'*  In  the  flight,  Socrates  the  philosopher 
(who  having  lost  his  horse,  was  serving  on  foot)  observed 
Xenophon,  the  son  of  Gryllus,  upon  the  ground,  fallen  from 
his  horse  ;  he  raised  him  upon  his  shoulders  and  carried  him 
away  in  safety,  a  distance  of  many  stadia,  until  the  rout  was 
at  an  end. 

8.  Then  follows  a  great  harbour,  which  is  called  Bathys 
(or  deep  harbour) :  then  Aulis,^  a  rocky  spot,  and  a  village 
of  the  Tanagraeans,  with  a  harbour  capable  of  containing  50 
small  vessels.      So  that  probably  the  naval  station  of  the 

mitted  by  Sylla  in  the  war  against  Mithridates,  which  completed  the  final 
ruin  of  Thebes,  must  have  been  fresh  in  the  memory  of  Stfabo. 

*  Hieros  Limen. 

2  New  Eretria  stood  at  Paleocastro,  and  old  Eretria  at  Vathy. 
'  Dramesi.  *  Athenaeus,  v.  15. 

*  Livy  states  (xlv.  27)  that  Aulis  was  distant  three  miles  from  Chalcis  ; 
by  Homer  (II.  ii.  303)  it  is  called  AvXtg  TriTpriEaaa.  About  three  miles 
south  of  Chalcis,  on  the  Boeotian  coast,  are  two  bays,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  rocky  peninsula :  the  northern  is  small  and  winding,  the  south- 
ern spreads  out  at  the  end  of  a  channel  into  a  large  circular  basin.  The 
latter  harbour,  as  well  as  a  village  situated  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  it, 
is  called  Vathy,  a  name  evidently  derived  from  (3a9vQ  Xifiriv.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  Aulis  was  situated  on  the  rocky  peninsula  be- 
tween these  two  bays.     Leake  and  Smith. 
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Greeks  was  in  the  Great  Harbour.  Near  it  is  the  Chalcidic 
Euripus,  to  which,  from  Sunium,  are  70  stadia.  On  the 
Euripus,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  a  bridge  of  two 
plethra  in  length ;  ^  at  each  end  is  a  tower,  one  on  the  side  of 
Chalcis,  the  other  on  the  side  of  Boeotia ;  and  a  passage  (for 
the  water)  is  constructed  between  them.^  With  regard  to  the 
tide  of  the  Euripus,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  thus  much,  that  ac- 
cording to  report,  it  changes  seven  times  each  day  and  night ; 
the  cause  must  be  investigated  elsewhere. 

9.  Salganeus  is  a  place  situated  near  the  Euripus,  upon  a 
height.  It  has  its  name  from  Salganeus,  a  Boeotian,  who  was 
buried  there.  He  was  guide  to  the  Persians,  when  they 
sailed  into  this  passage  from  the  Maliac  Gulf.  It  is  said, 
that  he  was  put  to  death  before  they  reached  the  Euripus,  by 
the  commander  of  the  fleet,  Megabates,  as  a  traitor,  for  con- 
ducting the  fleet  deceitfully  into  a  narrow  opening  of  the  sea, 
having  no  outlet.  The  Barbarian,  however,  perceived  his 
mistake,  and  regretting  what  he  had  done,  thought  him  wor- 
thy of  burial,  because  he  had  been  unjustly  put  to  death. 

10.  Near  Oropus^  is  a  place  called  Graia,  the  temple  also 
of  Amphiaraus,  and  the  monument  of  Narcissus  the  Eretrian, 
surnamed  Sigelus,  (the  Silent,)  because  passers-by  keep  si- 
lence. Some  say  that  Graia  and  Tanagra*  are  the  same. 
The  territory  of  Poemandris,  however,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Tanagra.  The  Tanagreeans  are  also  called  Gephyrseans.  The 
temple  of  Amphiaraus  was  transferred  by  command  of  an 
oracle  to  this  place  from  the  Thebaic  Cnopia. 

11.  Mycalessus  is  a  village  in  the  Tanagrian  district.  It 
lies  upon  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis.  It  is  called  in 
the  Boeotian  dialect  Mycalettus.  Harma,  also,  an  uninhabited 
village  in  the  Tanagrian  territory,  derives  its  name  from  the 

^  See  above,  c.  ii.  §  2. 

'  di(fKod6firiTaL  d'  elg  avTovg  avpiyli.  The  passage  does  not  give  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  fact.     Livy,  b.  xxviii.  c.  6. 

3  Thucydides,  b.  ii.  ch.  23,  says  that  Graia  is  on  the  road  leading  from 
Oropus  to  Athens. 

*  In  modern  maps  a  modern  town,  Skoimandri,  is  laid  down  near  the 
ruins  of  Tanagra.  Pausanias,  b.  ix.  ch.  20,  informs  us  why  Tanagra  was 
called  both  Poimandria  and  Graia.  Tanagra  was  the  daughter  of  tEoIus 
and  wife  of  Poimandrus ;  she  arrived  at  such  an  extreme  old  age,  as  to 
receive  the  title  of  Graia,  the  Old. 
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chariot  (ap/za)  of  Amphiaraus,  and  is  a  different  place  from 
Harma  in  Attica,  near  Phyle,'  a  demus  of  Attica  bordering 
upon  Tanagra.     There  the  proverb  originated, 

"  When  it  has  lightened  through  Harma," 

The  Pytha'istae,  as  they  are  called,  signify,  by  the  order  of  an 
oracle,  the  occurrence  of  any  lightning  when  they  are  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Harma,  and  despatch  the  sacrifice  to 
Delphi  whenever  it  is  observed.  They  were  to  keep  watch 
for  three  months,  and  for  three  days  and  nights  in  each  month, 
at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Astrapius,  or  Dispenser  of  lightning. 
This  altar  is  in  the  wall,  between  the  Pythium  and  the  Olym- 
pium.  Respecting  the  Boeotian  Harma,  some  say,  that  Am- 
phiaraus fell  in  battle  out  of  his  chariot,  [harma,]  near  the 
spot  where  his  temple  now  stands,  and  that  the  chariot  was 
drawn  empty  to  the  place,  which  bears  the  same  name 
[ Harma]. ^  Others  say,  that  the  chariot  of  Adrastus,  in  his 
flight,  was  there  dashed  in  pieces,  but  that  he  himself  escaped 
on  his  horse  Areion.  According  to  Philochorus,  his  life  was 
preserved  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village ;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  obtained  among  the  Argives  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship. 

12.  On  going  from  Thebes  to  Argos,^  on  the  left  hand  is 
Tanagra  ;  and  [near  the  road]  on  the  right  lies  Hyria.  Hyria 
now  belongs  to  the  Tanagrian  territory,  but  formerly  to  the 
Thebais.  Here  Hyrieus  is  fabled  to  have  lived,  and  here  is 
the  scene  of  the  birth  of  Orion,  which  Pindar  mentions  in  the 
dithyrambics.  It  is  situated  near  Aulis.  Some  persons  say 
that  HysiaB  is  called  Hyria,  which  belongs  to  Parasopia,  situ- 
ated below  Cithaeron,  near  Erythras,  in  the  inland  parts ;  it  is 
a  colony  of  the  Hyrienses,  and  was  founded  by  Nycteus,  the 
father  of  Antiope.  *  There  is  also  in  the  Argive  territory  a 
village,  Hysise,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  called  HysiataB. 
Erythras  in  Ionia  is  a  colony  of  this  Erythras. 

'  Argyrokastro. 

'  The  exact  site  of  Harma  is  uncertain.  Leake  supposes  it  to  have 
occupied  the  important  pass  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis,  leading 
to  the  maritime  plain.  Pausanias,  b.  ix.  ch.  19,  says  that  it  obtained  its 
name  from  the  chariot  of  Amphiaraus  having  disappeared  there. 

'  We  should  perhaps  read  Harma,  says  Kramer;  but  in  that  case 
Tanagra  of  Boeotia  would  be  upon  the  right  hand.  The  reading  Argos  is 
a  manifest  error,  and  the  whole  passage  is  corrupt. 

VOL.    II.  H 
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Heleon,  a  Tanagrian  village,  has  its  name  from  (Hele)  the 
marshes  there. 

13.  After  Salganeus  is  Anthedon,  a  city  with  a  harbour, 
the  last  on  the  Boeotian  coast  towards  Euboea,  as  the  poet 
says, 

"  Anthedon  at  the  extremity."  * 

As  we  proceed  a  little  farther,  there  are  besides  two  small 
towns,  belonging  to  the  Boeotians,  Larymna,  near  which  fhe 
Cephissus  discharges  its  waters ;  and  farther  above,  Halee,  of 
the  same  name  as  the  Attic  demus.  Opposite  to  this  coast  is 
situated,  it  is  said,  JEgae^  in  Euboea,  where  is  the  temple  of 
the  ^gaean  Neptune,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken.  There 
is  a  passage  across  from  Anthedon  to  -^gae  of  120  stadia,  and 
from  the  other  places  much  less  than  this.  The  temple  is 
situated  upon  a  lofty  hill,  where  was  once  a  city.  Near  JEgeB 
was  Orobiae.^  In  the  Anthedonian  territory  is  the  mountain 
Messapius,'*  which  has  its  name  from  Messapus,  who  when  he 
came  into  lapygia  called  it  Messapia.  Here  is  laid  the  scene 
of  the  fable  respecting  the  Anthedonian  Glaucus,  who,  it  is 
said,  was  transformed  into  a  sea-monster.^ 

14.  Near  Anthedon  is  a  place  called  Isus,  and  esteemed 
sacred,  belonging  to  Boeotia ;  it  contains  remains  of  a  city,  and 
the  first  syllable  of  Isus  is  short.  Some  persons  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  verse  ought  to  be  written,  ^laov  te  ^aderjv  'Avdrjdova 
T  iayjXTOiiitjav, 

"The  sacred  Isus,  and  the  extreme  Anthedon," 

lengthening  the  first  syllable  by  poetical  licence  for  the  sake 
of  the  metre,  instead  of  Wiaav  te  i^adirjv, 

"  The  sacred  Nisa ;  " 

for  Nisa  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in*  Boeotia,  as  Apollo- 
dorus  says  in  his  observations  on  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships  ; 

'  II.  ii.  508. 

2  Leake  supposes  Mgx  to  have  stood  near  Limni.  Strabo,  below,  ch. 
vii.  §  4,  says  that  probably  the  ^gsean  Sea  had  its  name  from  this  place. 

^  Of  this  place,  although  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  b.  iii.  ch.  89,  veiy 
little  is  known,  in  consequence  no  doubt  of  its  having  almost  entirely 
disappeared  by  an  earthquake,  which  took  place  about  426  or  425 
years  b.  c.  *  Ktypa-vuna. 

*  Near  Anthedon  was  a  place  called  the  Leap  of  Glaucus,  where  he 
threw  himself  into  the  sea.   Pausanias,  ix.  22.     The  ruins  of  Anthedon 

iSmith. 
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so  that  Nisa  could  not  stand  in  this  passage,  unless  by  Nisa 
Homer  meant  Isus,  for  there  was  a  city  Nisa,  in  Megaris, 
from  whence  Isus  was  colonized,  situated  at  the  base  of 
Cithaeron,  but  it  exists  no  longer.^  Some  however  write 
Kpevffdv  re  ^aderjVy 

"  The  sacred  Creusa," 

meaning  the  present  Creusa,  the  arsenal  of  the  Thespieans, 
situated  on  the  Crisaean  Gulf.  Others  write  the  passage 
'^apdg  T£  i^aOiag, 

"  The  sacred  Pharae," 

Pharge  is  one  of  the  four  villages,  (or  Tetracomiae,)  near  Ta- 
nagra,  namely,  Heleon,  Harma,  Mycalessus,  Pharae.  Others 
again  write  the  passage  thus,  Nuadv  re  <^a0£i?v, 

"  The  sacred  Nysa." 

Nysa  is  a  village  of  Helicon. 

Such  then  is  the  description  of  the  sea-coast  opposite 
Euboea. 

15.  The  places  next  in  order,  in  the  inland  parts,  are 
hollow  plains,  surrounded  everywhere  on  the  east  and  west  by 
mountains ;  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  of  Attica,  on  the 
north  by  those  of  Phocis :  on  the  west,  Cithaeron  inclines,  ob- 
liquely, a  little  above  the  Crisaean  Sea ;  it  begins  contiguous 
to  the  mountains  of  Megaris  and  Attica,  and  then  makes  a 
bend  towards  the  plains,  and  terminates  near  the  Theban 
territory. 

16.  Some  of  these  plains  become  lakes,  by  rivers  spreading 
over  or  falling  into  them  and  then  flowing  off.  Some  are 
dried  up,  and  being  very  fertile,  are  cultivated  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  But  as  the  ground  underneath  is  full  of  caverns 
and  fissures,  it  has  frequently  happened,  that  violent  earth- 
quakes have  obstructed  some  passages,  and  formed  others  un- 
der-ground, or  on  the  surface,  the  water  being  carried  off, 
either  by  subterranean  channels,  or  by  the  formation  of  lakes 
and  rivers  on  the  surface.  If  the  deep  subterranean  passages 
are  stopped  up,  the  waters  of  the  lakes  increase,  so  as  to  inun- 
date and  cover  cities  and  whole  districts,  which  become  un- 
covered, if  the  same  or  other  passages  are  again  opened.  The 
same  regions  are  thus  traversed  in  boats  or  on  foot,  according 

^  This  passage  is  very  corrupt. 
H  2 
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to  circumstances  ;  and  the  same  cities  are,  occasionally,  on  the 
borders  of,  or  at  a  distance  from,  a  lake. 

17.  One  of  two  things  took  place.  The  cities  either  re- 
tained their  sites,  when  the  rise  of  the  water  was  insufficient 
to  overflow  the  houses,  or  they  were  deserted  and  rebuilt  in 
some  other  place,  when  the  inhabitants,  being  frequently  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  their  vicinity  to  the  lake,  released  them- 
selves from  further  apprehension,  by  changing  to  a  more 
distant  or  higher  situation.  It  followed  that  the  cities  thus 
rebuilt  retained  the  same  name.  Formerly,  they  might  have 
had  a  name  derived  from  some  accidental  local  circumstance, 
but  now  the  site  does  not  correspond  with  the  derivation  of 
the  name.  For  example,  it  is  probable  that  Platasee  was  so 
called,  from  TrXar?;,  or  the  flat  part  of  the  oar,  and  Plataeans 
from  gaining  their  livelihood  by  rowing ;  but  at  present, 
since  they  live  at  a  distance  from  the  lake,  the  name  can  no 
longer,  with  equal  propriety,  be  derived  from  this  local  cir- 
cumstance. Helos  also,  and  Heleon,  and  Heilesium^  were  so 
called  from  their  situation  close  to  eXrj,  (Hele,)  or  marshes ; 
but  at  present  the  case  is  different  with  all  these  places ;  either 
they  have  been  rebuilt,  or  the  lake  has  been  greatly  reduced 
in  height  by  a  subsequent  efflux  of  its  waters  ;  for  this  is  pos- 
sible. 

18.  This  is  exemplified  particularly  in  the  Cephissus,^ 
which  fills  the  lake  Copais.^  When  the  increase  of  the  water 
of  that  lake  was  so  great,  that  Copoe  was  in  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up,  (the  city  is  mentioned  by  the  poet,  and  from  it 
the  lake  had  its  name,)'^  a  fissure  in  the  ground,  which  took 
place  not  far  from  the  lake,  and  near  Copaj,  opened  a  subter- 
raneous channel,  of  about  30  stadia  in  length,  and  received  the 
river,  which  reappeared  on  the  surface,  near  Upper  Larymna 
in  Locris  ;  for,  as  has  been  mentioned,  there  is  another  Larymna, 
in  Boeotia,  on  the  sea,  surnamed  the  Upper  by  the  Romans. 
The  place  where  the  river  rises  again  is  called  Anchoe,  as 
also  the  lake  near  it.  It  is  from  this  point  that  the  Cephissus 
begins  its  course^  to  the  sea.  When  the  overflowing  of  the 
water  ceased,  there  was  also  a  cessation  of  danger  to  the  in- 
habitants on  the  banks,  but  not  before  some  cities  had  been 

'  The  sites  of  these  places  are  unknown. 

2  Mauro-potamos.  ^  Lake  of  Livadhia.  *  Kmtt}],  an  oar. 

'  That  is,  by  natural  or  artificial  subterraneous  channels. 
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already  swallowed  up.  When  the  outlets  were  again  ob- 
structed, Crates  the  Miner,  a  man  of  Chalcis,  began  to  clear 
away  the  obstructions,  but  desisted  in  consequence  of  the  Boeo- 
tians being  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  although,  as  he  himself 
says,  in  the  letter  to  Alexander,  many  places  had  been  already 
drained  ;  among  these,  some  writers  supposed  was  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Orchomenus ;  others,  that  of  Eleusis,  and  of 
Athens  on  the  Triton.  These  cities  are  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cecrops,  when  he  ruled  over  Boeotia,  then  called 
Ogygia,  but  that  they  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  inunda- 
tions. It  is  said,  that  there  was  a  fissure  in  the  earth  near 
Orchomenus,  that  admitted  the  river  Melas,^  which  flows 
through  the  territory  of  Haliartus,  and  forms  there  a  marsh, 
where  the  reed  grows  of  which  the  musical  pipe  is  made.^ 
But  this  river  has  entirely  disappeared,  being  carried  off  by 
the  subterraneous  channels  of  the  chasm,  or  absorbed  by  the 
lakes  and  marshes  about  Haliartus ;  whence  the  poet  calls 
Haliartus  grassy, 

"  And  the  grassy  Haliartus."' 
19.  These  rivers  descend  from  the  Phocian  mountains,  and 
among  them  the  Cephissus,'*  having  its  source  at  Lilaea,  a 
Phocian  city,  as  Homer  describes  it ; 

*'  And  they  who  occupied  Lilaea,  at  the  sources  of  Cephissus."* 

It  flows  through  Elateia,^  the  largest  of  the  cities  among  the 
Phocians,  through  the  Parapotamii,  and  the  Phanoteis,  which 
are  also  Phocian  towns ;  it  then  goes  onwards  to  Chgeroneia 
in  Boeotia;  afterwards,  it  traverses  the  districts  of  Orcho- 
menus and  Coroneia,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  lake 
Copais.  The  Permessus  and  the  Olmeius''^  descend  from  Heli- 
con, and  uniting  their  streams,  fall  into  the  lake  Copais 
near  Haliartus.  The  waters  of  other  streams  likewise  dis- 
charge themselves  into  it.  It  is  a  large  lake  with  a  cir- 
cuit of  380  stadia  ;^   the  outlets  are  nowhere  visible,  if  we 

'  Mauroneri.  2  pjiny,  b.  xvi.  c.  36,  ^  n  ^  503. 

*  There  were  several  rivers  of  this  name.     See  below,  c.  iii.  §  16. 

*  II.  ii.  523. 

^  See  below,  ch.  iii.  §  15.  Elatei^  is  represented  by  the  modem  village 
of  Elefta. 

'  See  ch.  ii.  §  26.  , 

'  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  exact  statement  respecting  its  extent, 
since  it  varied  so  much  at  different  times  of  the  year  and  in  different  sea- 
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except  the  chasm  which  receives  the  Cephissus,  and  the 
marshes. 

20.  Among  the  neighbouring  lakes  are  Trephea  ^  and  Ce- 
phissis.     Homer  mentions  it ; 

"  Who  dwelt  in  Hyla,  intent  upon  amassing  wealth,  close  to  the  lake  Ce- 
phissis  ;  " ' 

for  he  did  not  mean  to  specify  the  lake  Copais,  as  some  sup- 
pose, but  that  called  Hylicus,^  from  the  neighbouring  village, 
which  is  called  Hylae :  nor  did  he  mean  Hyda,  as  some  write 
the  passage, 

"  He  lived  in  Hyda," 

for  there  is  a  place  of  this  name  in  Lydia, 

"  at  the  foot  of  the  snowy  Tmolus,  in  the  fruitful  country  of  Hyda  ;  "  * 

and  another  in  Boeotia ;  he  therefore  adds  to 

"  behind  the  lake  Cephissis," 
these  words, 

"  near  dwelt  other  Boeotians." 

For  the  Copais  is  of  great  extent,  and  not  situated  in  the 
Theban  district,  but  the  other  is  small,  and  filled  from  the 
former  by  subterraneous  channels ;  it  is  situated  between 
Thebes^  and  Anthedon.  Homer  however  makes  use  of  the 
word  in  the  singular  number,  sometimes  making  the  first 
syllable  long  by  poetical  licence,  as  in  the  Catalogue,  r}2'  "YXrjv 
Kal  IleTEiopa,^  and  sometimes  shortening  it,  as  in  this  instance  ; 
"Oe  jo'  er  ^YXy  vaieaKe  ;  and  again,  Tychius  HiKworofKor  o\ 
api(TT(fQ"Y\]]  euL  olda  valiovJ  Nor  do  some  persons  correctly 
write  in  this  passage,  "'Y^rj  eVt, 

"  In  Hyda," 
for  Ajax  was  not  to  send  for  his  shield  from  Lydia. 

21.  ^The   lakes  themselves  would  indicate   the  order   in 

sons.  On  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  its  extent  is  limited  by  a  range 
of  heights,  but  on-  the  opposite  quarter  there  is  no  such  natural  boundary 
to  its  size.  Smith,  v.  Boeotia,  which  contains  also  a  useful  map  from 
Forschamer's  Hellenica  of  the  Basin  of  the  Copais. 

'  There  appears  to  be  no  modern  lake  in  the  position  assigned  to  Tre- 
phea by  Kiepert.  Kramer  suggests  the  omission  here  of  the  word  Tre- 
phea. 

2  II.  V.  708.  3  Makaris.  *  II.  xx.  385.  *  Thiva. 

«   II.  ii.  500.  ^  II.  vii.  221. 

*  The  text  is  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  section  is  translated  as 
proposed  to  be  emended  by  Kramer. 
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which  the  places  stand,  and  thence  it  would  be  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  poet,  when  naming  them,  whether  they  were  places  of 
importance  or  otherwise,  has  observed  no  order.  Indeed  it 
would  be  difficult  in  the  enumeration  of  so  many  places,  obscure 
for  the  most  part,  and  situated  in  the  interior,  to  preserve  a 
regular  order.  The  sea-coast  affords  more  convenient  means 
oT  doing  this  ;  the  places  there  are  better  known,  and  the  sea 
affords  greater  facilities  for  marking  their  position.  We  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  take  our  point  of  departure  from  the 
sea-coast,  and  without  further  discussion,  shall  follow  the  poet 
in  his  enumeration  of  places ;  at  the  same  time,  taking  from 
other  sources  whatever  may  prove  useful  to  us,  but  which 
has  been  omitted  by  him.  He  begins  from  Hyria  and  Aulis, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

22.  Schoenus  ^  is  a  district  of  the  Theban  territory  on  the 
road  to  Anthedon,  distant  from  Thebes  about  50  stadia.  A 
river  of  the  name  of  Schoenus  flows  through  it. 

23.  Scolus^  is  a  village  belonging  to  the  district  of  Paraso- 
pia  situated  at  the  foot  of  Cithaeron ;  it  is  a  rugged  place,  and 
scarcely  habitable,  hence  the  proverbial  saying, 

"  Neither  go  yourself,  nor  follow  any  one  going  to  Scolus." 

It  is  said  that  Pentheus  was  brought  from  thence,  and  torn  in 
pieces.  There  was  among  the  cities  near  Olynthus  another  of 
the  name  of  Scolus.  We  have  said  that  in  the  Heracleian 
Trachinia  there  was  a  village  of  the  name  of  Parasopii,  beside 
which  runs  a  river  Asopus,  and  that  there  is  another  river 
Asopus  in  Sicyonia,  and  that  the  country  through  which  it 
flows  is  called  Asopia.  There  are  however  other  rivers  of 
the  same  name. 

24.  The  name  of  Eteonus  was  changed  to  that  of  Scar- 
phe,  which  belongs  to  Parasopia.  [Parasopia  belongs  to  the 
Thebais,]  for  the  Asopus  and  the  Ismenus  flow  through  the 
plain  in  front  of  Thebes.  There  is  the  fountain  Dirce,  and 
also  Potniae,  where  is  laid  the  fable  of  Glaucus  of  PotnisD, 
who  was  torn  in  pieces  near  the  city  by  Potnian  mares.  The 
Cithaeron  3  terminates  not  far  from  Thebes.  The  Asopus 
flows  by  it,  and  washes  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  occa- 
sions the  Parasopii  to  be  distributed  among  several  settle- 
ments, but  all  of  these  bodies  of  people  are  subject  to  the 

'  Morikios.  *  Kalyvi.  »  Mount  Elatea. 
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Thebans.  (Other  writers  say,  that  Scolus,  Eteonus,  and 
Erythrae,  are  in  the  district  of  Platsese,  for  the  Asopus  flows 
past  Platsese,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea  near  Tana- 
gra.)  In  the  Theban  territory  are  Therapnse  and  Teumessus, 
which  Antimachus  has  extolled  in  a  long  poem,  enumerat- 
ing excellencies  which  it  had  not ; 

"  There  is  a  small  hill  exposed  to  the  winds,"  &c. : 
but  the  lines  are  well  known. 

25.  He  calls  the  present  place  Thespiae  ^  by  the  name  of 
Thespia,  for  there  are  many  names,  of  which  some  are  used 
both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural  number,  in  the 
masculine  and  in  the  feminine  gender,  and  some  in  either  one 
or  the  other  only.  It  is  a  city  close  to  Helicon,  lying  more 
to  the  south.  The  city  itself  and  Helicon  are  situated  on  the 
Crisaean  Gulf.  Thespias  has  an  arsenal  Creusa,  or,  as  it  is 
also  named,  Creusia.  In  the  Thespian  territory,  in  the  part 
lying  towards  Helicon,  is  Ascra,^  the  birth-place  of  Hesiod. 
It  is  on  the  right  of  Helicon,  situated  upon  a  lofty  and  rocky 
spot,  at  the  distance  of  about  40  stadia  from  Thespia.  Hesiod 
has  satirized  it  in  verses  addressed  to  his  father,  for  formerly 
emigrating  (to  this  place)  from  Cume  in  ^tolia,  as  follows  : 

"  He  dwelt  near  Helicon  in  a  wretched  village,  Ascra  ;  bad  in  winter,  in 
summer  intolerable,  and  worthless  at  any  season."  ' 

Helicon  is  contiguous  to  Phocis  on  its  northern,  and  partly 
on  its  western  side,  as  far  as  the  last  harbour  of  Phocis,  which 
is  called  from  its  characteristic  situation,  Mychus,  or  the 
Recess. 

'  There  is  some  doubt  respecting  the  modern  name  of  Thespiae ;  the 
Austrian  map  places  the  ruins  near  Erimokastro. 

2  Placing  Ascra  at  Pyrgaki,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Aganippe,  whence 
the  Muses  were  called  Aganippides,  is  the  fountain  which  issues  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  torrent  flowing  midway  between  Paleopanaghea  and 
Pyrgaki.  Around  this  fountain  Leake  observed  numerous  square  blocks, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  fields  stones  and  remains  of  habitations.  The 
position  of  the  Grove  of  the  Muses  is  fixed  at  St.  Nicholas,  by  an  inscrip- 
tion which  Leake  discovered  there  relating  to  the  Museia,  or  the  games 
of  the  Muses,  which  were  celebrated  there  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Thespians.  Paus.  b.  ix.  c.  31.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  Grove  of 
the  Muses  contained  a  larger  number  of  statues  than  any  other  place  in 
Bceotia,  and  this  writer  has  given  an  account  of  many  of  them.  The 
statues  of  the  Muses  were  removed  by  Constantino  from  this  place  to  his 
new  capital,  where  they  were  destroyed  by  fire,  in  a.  d.  404.     Smith. 

3  Works  and  Days,  639. 
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Just  above  this  part  of  the  Crisaean  Gulf,  Helicon,  As- 
cra,  Thespige,  and  its  arsenal  Creusa,  are  situated.  This  is 
considered  as  the  part  of  the  Crissean  and  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  which  recedes  most  inland.  The  coast  extends  90  stadia 
from  the  recess  of  the  harbour  to  Creusa,  and  thence  120  as 
far  as  the  promontory  called  Holmiae.  In  the  most  retired 
part  of  the  Crisaean  Gulf,  Pagae  and  CEnoa,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  are  situated. 

Helicon,  not  far  distant  from  Parnassus,  rivals  it  in  height  * 
and  circumference.  Both  mountains  are  covered  with  snow, 
and  are  rocky.  They  do  not  occupy  a  circuit  of  ground  of  great 
extent.  There  are,  the  fane  of  the  Muses,  the  Horse-fountain 
Hippocrene,^  and  the  grottoes  of  the  nymphs,  the  Leibethrides. 
Hence  it  might  be  conjectured,  that  Helicon  w^as  consecrated 
to  the  Muses,  by  Thracians,  who  dedicated  also  Pieris,  the 
Leibethrum,  and  Pimpleia  to  the  same  goddesses.  The 
Thracians  were  called  Pieres,  and  since  their  expulsion,  the 
Macedonians  possess  these  places. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  Thracians,  (having  expelled 
the  Boeotians  by  force,)  and  the  Pelasgi,  and  other  barbarous 
people,  settled  in  this  part  of  Boeotia. 

Thespiae  was  formerly  celebrated  for  a  statue  of  Cupid  by 
Praxiteles.  Glycera  the  courtesan,  a  native  of  Thespiae,  re- 
ceived it  as  a  present  from  the  artist,  and  dedicated  it  as  a 
public  offering  to  her  fellow-citizens. 

Persons  formerly  used  to  repair  thither  to  see  the  Cupid, 
w^here  there  was  nothing  else  worth  seeing.  This  city,  and 
Tanagra,  alone  of  the  Boeotian  cities  exist  at  present,  while  of 
others  there  remain  nothing  but  ruins  and  names. 

'  This  is  a  mistake,  since  the  loftiest  summit  of  Helicon  is  barely  5000 
feet  high,  whilst  that  of  Parnassus  is  upwards  of  8000  feet.  Smith.  He- 
licon is  a  range  of  mountains  with  several  summits,  of  which  the  loftiest 
is  a  round  mountain  now  called  Paleovuni.  Smith.  The  Austrian  map 
gives  the  modern  name  Zagora  to  Helicon. 

2  Twenty  stadia  from  the  Grove  of  the  Muses  was  the  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene,  which  was  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  horse  Pegasus 
striking  the  ground  with  his  foot.  Pans.  b.  ix.  ch.  31.  Hippocrene  was 
probably  at  Makariotissa,  which  is  noted  for  a  fine  spring  of  water.  Smith. 
The  Austrian  map  places  it  at  Kukuva.  Leibethrum,  or  Leibethreium, 
is  described  by  Pausanias  as .  distant  40  stadia  from  Coroneia,  and  is 
therefore  probably  the  mount  Zagora.     Smith. 
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26.  After  ThespiaB  the  poet  enumerates  Graia  and  Myca- 
lessus,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 

He  proceeds  as  before, 

"  They  who  lived  near  Harma,  Eilesium,  and  Erythrs, 
And  they  who  occupied  Eleon,  Hyle,  and  Peteon."  * 

Peteon  is  a  village  of  the  Thebais  near  the  road  to  Anthedon. 
Ocalea  is  midway  between  Haliartus,^  and  AlalcomenEe,^  it  is 
distant  from  each  30  stadia.  A  small  river  of  the  same  name 
flows  by  it.  Medeon,  belonging  to  Phocis,  is  on  the  Crissean 
Gulf,  distant  from  Boeotia  160  stadia.  The  Medeon  of  Eoeo- 
tia  has  its  name  from  that  in  Phocis.  It  is  near  Onchestus, 
under  the  mountain  Phoeniciura/  whence  it  has  the  appella- 
tion of  Phoenicis.  This  mountain  is  likewise  assigned  to  the 
Theban  district,  but  by  others  to  the  territories  of  Haliartus, 
as  also  Medeon  and  Ocalea. 

27.  Homer  afterwards  names, 

"  Copse,  and  Eutresis,  and  Thisbe,  abounding  with  doves.'" 

»  II.  ii.  499. 

'  The  remains  of  Haliartus  are  situated  upon  a  hill  about  a  mile  from 
the  village  of  Mazi,  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Lebadeia,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  15  miles  from  either  place.  Although  the  walls  of  the 
town  are  scarcely  anywhere  traceable,  its  extent  is  marked  on  the  east 
and  west  by  two  small  rivers,  of  which  that  to  the  west  issues  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Mazi,  the  eastern,  called  the  Kafalari,  has  its  origin  in 
Mount  Helicon.  The  stream  on  the  western  side  of  the  city  is  the  one 
called  Hoplites  by  Plutarch,  where  Lysander  fell  in  battle  with  the  The- 
bans,  B.  c.  395,  and  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  Lophis  of  Pausanias. 
The  stream  on  the  eastern  side,  the  Kafalari,  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  rivulets,  which  appear  to  be  the  Permessus  and  Olmeius,  which  are 
described  by  Strabo  as  flowing  from  Helicon,  and  after  their  union  enter- 
ing the  Lake  Copais,  near  Haliartus.    Smith. 

'  It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Athena,  who  is  hence  called 
Alalcomeneis  in  Homer.  The  temple  of  the  goddess  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  on  the  Triton,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Lake 
Copais.     The  modern  village  Sulinari  is  the  site  of  Alalcomense.    Smith. 

*  Phcenicium,  or  Sphingium,  now  called  Faga,  the  mountain  between 
the  Lakes  Copais  and  Hylica,  connecting  Mount  Ptoum  with  the  range  of 
Helicon.  Forchamer  supposes  that  Phoenicium  and  Sphingium  are  the 
names  of  two  diff"erent  mountains,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  small 
plain  of  the  stream  Daulos  ;  but  the  name  of  Phcenicium  rests  only  on  the 
authority  of  Strabo,  and  it  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Phicium.  $i?  is 
the  ^olic  form  of  '2<p'Ly%,  (Hes.  Theog.  326,)  and  therefore  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Phicium  and  Sphingium  are  two  different  forms  of  the  same 
name.     Sjnith.  ^  II.  ii.  502. 
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We  have  spoken  of  Copse.  It  lies  towards  the  north  on  the 
lake  Copais.  The  other  cities  around  are,  Acraephiae,  Phoe- 
nicis,  Onchestus,  Haliartus,  Ocalea,  Alalcomense,  Tilphusium, 
Coroneia.  Formerly,  the  lake  had  no  one  general  name,  but 
derived  its  appellation  from  every  settlement  on  its  banks,  as 
Copais  from  Cop£e,VHaliartis  from  Haliartus,  and  other  names 
from  other  places,  but  latterly  the  whole  has  been  called 
Copais,  for  the  lake  is  remarkable  for  forming  at  Copae  the 
deepest  hollow.  Pindar  calls  it  Cephissis,  and  places  near  it, 
not  far  from  Haliartus  and  Alalcomenae,  the  fountain  Til- 
phossa,  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tilphossius.  At  the 
fountain  is  the  monument  of  Teiresias,  and  in  the  same  place 
the  temple  of  the  Tilphossian  Apollo. 

28.  After  Copae,  the  poet  mentions  Eutresis,  a  small  village 
of  the  Thespians.^  Here  Zethus  and  Amphion  lived  before 
they  became  kings  of  Thebes. 

Thisbe  is  now  called  Thisbas.  The  place  is  situated  a  little 
above  the  sea-coast  on  the  confines  of  the  Thespienses,  and 
the  territory  of  Coroneia ;  on  the  south  it  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Cithaeron.  It  has  an  arsenal  in  a  rocky  situation  abounding 
with  doves,  whence  the  poet  terms  it 

"  Thisbe,  with  its  flights  of  doves.*' 
Thence  to  Sicyon  is  a  voyage  of  160  stadia. 

29.  He  next  recites  the  names  of  Coroneia,  Haliartus,  Pla- 
taeae,  and  Glissas. 

Coroneia^  is  situated  upon  an  eminence,  near  Helicon.  The 
Boeotians  took  possession  of  it  on  their  return  from  the  Thes- 
salian  Arne,  after  the  Trojan  war,  when  they  also  occupied 
Orchomenus.  Having  become  masters  of  Coroneia,  they  built 
in  the  plain  before  the  city  the  temple  of  the  Itonian  Minerva, 
of  the  same  name  as  that  in  Thessaly,  and  called  the  river 

*  It  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pausanias ;  the  modern  village 
Topolia  occupies  the  site. 

2  Leake  conjectures  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  and  that  for 
Oeairiujv  we  ought  to  read  Qiafiuiv,  since  there  is  only  one  spot  in  the  ten 
miles  betAveen  Plataea  and  Thespiae  where  any  town  is  likely  to  have 
stood,  and  that  was  occupied  by  Leuctra.     See  Smith. 

^  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians  under  Tolmides  were  defeated  by  the 
Boeotians  in  b.  c.  447  ;  in  consequence  of  which  defeat  the  Athenians  lost 
the  sovereignly  which  they  had  for  some  years  exercised  over  Bceotia. 
The  plain  of  Coroneia  was  also  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by  Agesi- 
laus  over  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in  b.  c.  394. 
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flowing  by  it,  Cuarius,  the  name  of  the  Thessalian  river. 
Alcagus,  however,  calls  it  Coralius  in  these  words, 

"  Minerva,  warrior  queen,  who  o'er  Coroneia  keepest  watch  before  thy 
temple,  on  the  banks  of  Coralius." 

The  festival  Pamboeotia  was  here  celebrated.  Hades  is  asso- 
ciated with  Minerva,  in  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  for  some 
mystical  reason.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Boeotian  Coroneia 
are  called  Coronii,  those  of  the  Messenian  Coroneia,  Coronenses. 

30.  Haliartus  *  is  no  longer  in  existence,  it  was  razed  in  the 
war  against  Perseus.  The  territory  is  occupied  by  the  Athe- 
nians, to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  Romans.  It  was  situated 
in  a  narrow  spot  between  an  overhanging  mountain  and  the 
lake  Copais,  near  the  Permessus,  the  Olmeius,  and  the  marsh 
that  produces  the  flute-reed. 

31.  Plataeae,  which  the  poet  uses  in  the  singular  number, 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Cithaeron,  between  this  mountain  and  Thebes, 
on  the  road  to  Athens  and  Megara ;  it  is  on  the  borders  of 
Attica  and  Bosotia,  for  Eleutherae  is  near,  which  some  say  be- 
longs to  Attica,  others  to  Boeotia.  We  have  said  that  the 
Asopus  flows  beside  Plataeae.  There  the  army  of  the-  Greeks 
entirely  destroyed  Mardonius  and  three  hundred  thousand 
Persians.  They  dedicated  there  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Eleu- 
therius,  and  instituted  gymnastic  games,  called  Eleutheria,  in 
which  the  victor  was  crowned.  The  tombs  erected  at  the 
public  expense,  in  honour  of  those  who  died  in  the  battle,  are 
to  be  seen  there.  In  the  Sicyonian  district  is  a  demus  called 
Plataeae,  where  the  poet  Mnasalces  was  born  : 

"  the  monument  of  Mnasalces  of  Plataeae." 
Glissas,^  Homer  says,  is  a  village  on  Mount  Hypatus,  which 
is  near  Teumessus  and  Cadmeia,  in  the  Theban  territory. 
*******  beneath  is  what  is  called  the  Aonian  plain, 
which  extends  from  Mount  Hypatus  [to  Cadmeia  ?].^ 

*  Pausanias,  b.  ix.  33,  mentions  the  Heroum  of  Lysander  in  Hali- 
artus, and  some  ruined  temples,  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persians, 
and  had  been  purposely  left  in  that  state.     Smith. 

^  Leake  identifies  Glisas  with  the  ruins  on  the  bank  of  the  torrent 
Platanaki,  above  which  rises  the  mountain  Siamata,  the  ancient  Hypatus. 
'  The  following  is  the  original  of  this  corrupt  passage.     Kramer  suggests 
that  the  words  y.  5.  have  been  introduced  from  the  margin  into  the  text. 
ytoj\o<l>a  KoXeiTai  dpi\_*   *    *  (^  i/7ro7r]t7rrat  to 
'Aoviov  Kokoufjievov  Tttdiov  o  diaruvH  *   * 
*   *   *   *  CLTTO  rov  'YTrdrou  bpovQ. 
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32.  By  these  words  of  the  poet, 

"  those  who  occupied  under  Thebes,"  * 
some  understand  a  small  town,  called  Under-Thebes,  others 
Potniae,  for  Thebes  was  abandoned  after  the  expedition  of  the 
Epigoni,  and  took  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  Others  say 
that  they  did  take  part  in  it,  but  that  they  Hved  at  that  time 
under  Cadmeia,  in  the  plain  country,  after  the  incursion  of  the 
Epigoni,  being  unable  to  rebuild  the  Cadmeia.  As  Thebes 
was  called  Cadmeia,  the  poet  says  that  the  Thebans  of  that 
time  lived  "under  Thebes"  instead  of  "under  Cadmeia." 

33.  The  Amphictyonic  council  usually  assembled  at  On- 
chestus,  in  the  territory  of  Haliartus,  near  the  lake  Copais, 
and  the  Teneric  plain.  It  is  situated  on  a  height,  devoid  of 
trees,  where  is  a  temple  of  Neptune  also  without  trees.  For 
the  poets,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  called  all  sacred  places 
groves,  although  they  were  without  trees.  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Pindar,  when  speaking  of  Apollo  : 

"He  traversed  in  his  onward  way  the  earth  and  sea ;  he  stood  upon  the 
heights  of  the  lofty  mountains ;  he  shook  the  caves  in  their  deep  recesses, 
and  overthrew  the  foundations  of  the  sacred  groves"  or  temples. 

As  Alcasus  is  mistaken  in  the  altering  the  name  of  the  river 
Cuarius,  so  he  makes  a  great  error  in  placing  Onchestus  at 
the  extremities  of  Helicon,  whereas  it  is  situated  very  far  from 
this  mountain. 

34.  The  Teneric  plain  has  its  name  from  Tenerus.  Ac- 
cording to  mythology,  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia, 
and  declared  the  answers  of  the  oracle  at  the  mountain  Ptoum,^ 
which,  the  same  poet  says,  had  three  peaks : 

"  At  one  time  he  occupied  the  caves  of  tlie  three-headed  Ptoum ; " 

and  he  calls  Tenerus 

"  the  prophet,  dwelling  in  the  temple,  and  having  the  same  name  as  the 
soil  on  which  it  stands." 

The  Ptoum  is  situated  above  the  Teneric  plain,  and  the  lake 
Copa'is,  near  Acraephium. 

Pausanias,  b.  ix.  ch.  19,  makes  mention  of  a  tumulus  covered  with 
trees,  near  the  ruins  of  Glisas  or  Glissas,  which  was  the  burial-place  of 
^gialus  and  his  companions,  and  also  of  other  tumuli.  These  were  pro- 
bably the  yfwXo^a  dpia,  woody  hillocks.  The  obscurity,  however,  still 
remains. 

*  II.  ii.  505. 

'  The  three  summits  of  Ptoum  bear  the  names  of  Palea,  Stranitza,  and 
Skroponeri. 
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Both  the  oracle  and  the  mountain  belonged  to  the  Thebans. 

Acraephium  ^  itself  is  situated  upon  a  height.  This,  it  is 
said,  is  the  place  called  Arne  bj  the  poet,  having  the  same 
name  as  the  Thessalian  Arne. 

35.  Some  say  that  Arne  ;ind  Mideia  were  swallowed  up  by 
the  lake.    Zenodotus,  however,  when  he  writes  the  verse  thus, 

"  they  who  occupied  Ascra  abounding  with  vines,"  ^ 

does  not  seem  to  have  read  Hesiod's  description  of  his  native 
country,  and  what  has  been  said  by  Eudoxus,  who  relates 
things  much  more  to  the  disparagement  of  Ascra.  For  how 
could  any  one  believe  that  such  a  place  could  have  been  de- 
scribed by  the  poet  as 

"  abounding  with  vines  ?  " 

Neither  are  those  persons  in  the  right,  who  substitute  in  this 
passage  Tarne  for  Arne,  for  there  is  not  a  place  of  the  name 
of  Tarne  to  be  found  in  Boeotia,  although  there  is  in  Lydia. 
Homer  mentions  it, 

"  Idomeneus  then  slew  Phaestus,  the  son  of  Borus,  the  artificer,  who  came 
from  the  fruitful  soil  of  Tarne." ' 

Besides  Alalcomenae  and  Tilphossium,  which  are  near  the 
lake,  Choeroneia,  Lebadia,  and  Leuctra,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

36.  The  poet  mentions  Alalcomenae,'*  but  not  in  the  Cata- 
logue ; 

"the  Argive  Juno  and  Minerva  of  Alalcomenae."* 

It  has  an  ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  which  is  held  in  great 
veneration.  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  place  of  her  birth,  as 
Argos  was  that  of  Juno,  and  that  Homer  gave  to  both  these 
goddesses  designations  derived  from  their  native  places.  Per- 
haps for  this  reason  he  has  not  mentioned,  in  the  Catalogue, 
the  inhabitants  ;  for  having  a  sacred  character,  they  were  ex- 
empted from  military  service.  Indeed  the  city  has  never  suf- 
fered devastation  by  an  enemy,  although  it  is  inconsiderable 
in  size,  and  its  position  is  weak,  for  it  is  situated  in  a  plain. 

*  The  ruins  are  situated  at  a  short  distance  south  of  Kardhitza.  The 
site  of  Cierium,  the  modern  village  Mataranga,  was  first  discovered  by 
Leake,  who  identifies  it  with  Arne,  and  supposes,  with  much  probability, 
that  the  name  Arne  may  have  been  disused  by  the  Thessalian  conquerors, 
because  it  was  of  Boeotian  origin,  and  that  the  new  appellation  may  have 
been  taken  from  the  neighbouring  river  Curalius  or  Cuarius. 

2  11.  ii.  507.  3  11,  V.  43.  ♦  Sulinari.  «  II.  iv.  8. 
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All  in  reverence  to  the  goddess  abstained  from  every  act  of 
violence ;  wherefore  the  Thebans,  at  the  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Epigoni,  abandoning  their  own  city,  are  said  to 
have  taken  refuge  here,  and  on  the  strong  mountain  above  it, 
the  Tilphossium.^  Below  Tilphossium  is  the  fountain  Til- 
phossa,  and  the  monument  of  Teiresias,  who  died  there  on 
the  retreat. 

37.  Chseroneia^  is  near  Orchomenus,^  where  Philip,  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  after  having  overcome,  in  a  great  battle,^  the 
Athenians,  Boeotians,  and  Corinthians,  became  the  master  of 
Greece.  There  are  seen  the  sepulchres  erected  at  the  public 
charge  of  the  persons  who  fell  in  that  battle. 

38.  At  Lebadeia^  is  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Trophonius, 
having  a  descent  through  an  opening,  which  leads  under- 
ground. The  person  himself,  who  consults  the  oracle,  de- 
scends into  it.  It  is  situated  between  Helicon  and  Chaeroneia, 
near  Coroneia. 

39.  Leuctra^  is  the  place  where  Epaminondas  overcame  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  a  great  battle,  and  first  weakened  their 
power ;  for  after  that  time  they  were  never  able  to  regain  the 
supremacy  over  the  Greeks,  which  they  before  possessed, 
and  particularly  after  they  were  defeated  in  a  second  battle  at 
Mantinea.  Even  after  these  reverses  they  preserved  their 
independence  until  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  were  always  respected  by  that  people  on  account  of  the 
excellency  of  their  form  of  government.  The  field  of  battle 
is  shown  on  the  road  which  leads  from  Platseae  to  Thespiae. 

40.  The  poet  next  mentions  the  Orchomenians  in  the  Cata- 
logue, and  distinguishes  them  from  the  Boeotian  nation.  He 
gives  to  Orchomenus  the  epithet  Minyeian  from  the  nation  of 
the  Minyae.  They  say  that  a  colony  of  the  Minyeians  went 
hence  to  lolcus,"^  and  from  this  circumstance  the  Argonauts 
were  called  Minyae.     It  appears  that,  anciently,  it  was  a  rich 

*  Petra.  '  Kapurna.  ^  Scripu. 

*  On  the  7th  of  August,  b.  c.  338.  Of  the  details  of  this  battle  we  have 
no  account.  The  site  of  the  monument  is  marked  by  a  tumulus  about  a 
mile  or  a  little  more  from  the  Khan  of  Kapurna,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road  towards  Orchomenus.  A  few  years  ago  (according  to  Mure)  the 
mound  of  earth  was  excavated  and  a  colossal  lion  discovered,  deeply  im- 
bedded in  its  interior.     See  Smith. 

*  Livadhia.  «  LePKa. 
'  See  below,  ch..  v.  §  15. 
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and  very  powerful  city.  Homer  bears  witness  to  its  wealth, 
for  in  his  enumeration  of  places  of  great  opulence,  he  says, 

"  Not  all  that  is  brought  to  Orchomenus,  or  to  Egyptian  Thebes."  * 
Of  its  power  there  is  this  proof,  that  the  Thebans  always  paid 
tribute  to  the  Orchomenians,  and  to  Erginus  their  king,  who  it 
is  said  was  put  to  death  by  Hercules.  Eteocles,  one  of  the 
kings  that  reigned  at  Orchomenus,  first  displayed  both  wealth 
and  power.  He  built  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Graces,  who 
were  thus  honoured  by  him,  either  because  he  had  been  for- 
tunate in  receiving  or  conferring  favours,  or  perhaps  for  both 
these  reasons. 

[For  one  who  was  inclined  thus  to  honour  these  god- 
desses, must  have  been  naturally  disposed  to  be  a  benefactor, 
and  he  must  have  possessed  the  power.  But  for  this  purpose 
wealth  is  required.  For  he  who  has  not  much  cannot  give 
much,  nor  can  he  who  does  not  receive  much  possess  much ; 
but  when  giving  and  receiving  unite,  then  there  is  a  just  ex- 
change. For  a  vessel  which  is  simultaneously  emptied  and 
filled  is  always  full ;  but  he  who  gives  and  does  not  receive 
cannot  succeed  in  either  giving  or  receiving,  for  the  giver 
must  desist  from  giving  from  failure  of  means.  Givers  also 
will  desist  from  giving  to  him  who  receives  only,  and  confers 
no  benefits,  so  that  he  must  fail  in  receiving.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  power.     For  independently  of  the  common  saying, 

"  That  money  is  the  thing  most  highly  valued, 
And  has  the  greatest  influence  in  human  affairs,"' 

we  may  examine  the  subject  more  in  detail.  We  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  kings  have  the  greatest  power,  (/uaXtora  IvvacQai,) 
whence  the  name,  dynasty.  Their  power  is  exerted  by  lead- 
ing the  multitude  whither  they  like,  by  persuasion  or  by  force. 
Their  power  of  persuasion  chiefly  rests  in  doing  acts  of  kind- 
ness ;  for  persuasion  by  words  is  not  princely,  but  belongs  to 
the  orator.  By  princely  persuasion,  I  mean,  when  kings  di- 
rect and  lead  men  whither  .they  please  by  acts  of  kindness. 
They  persuade  by  acts  of  kindness,  but  compel  by  means  of 
arms.  Both  power  and  possessions  may  be  purchased  by 
money.  For  he  has  the  largest  body  of  forces,  who  is  able  to 
maintain  the  largest ;  and  he  who  has  the  largest  possessions, 
can  confer  the  greatest  benefits.^] 

*    II.  Ix.  381.      *  Euripides,  Phoen.  422.      ^  probably  an  interpolation. 
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The  spot  which  the  present  lake  Copais  occupies,  was  form- 
erly, it  is  said,  dry  ground,  and  was  cultivated  in  various 
ways  by  the  Orchomenians,  who  lived  near  it ;  and  this  is  al- 
leged as  a  proof  of  wealth. 

41.  Some  persons  use  the  word  Aspledon^  without  the  first 
syllable,  Spledon.  The  name  both  of  the  city  and  of  the  ter- 
ritory was  changed  to  Eudeielos,^  which  expressed  perhaps 
some  peculiar  advantage  the  inhabitants  derived  from  their 
western  position,  and  especially  the  mild  winters.  The  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  day  are  the  coldest.  Of  these  the  evening 
is  colder  than  the  morning,  for  as  night  approaches  the  cold  is 
more  intense,  and  as  night  retires  the  cold  abates.  The 
severity  of  the  cold  is  mitigated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
the  part  which  during  the  coldest  season  has  received  most  of 
the  sun's  heat,  is  mildest  in  winter. 

It  is  distant  from  Orchomenus^  20  stadia.  The  river 
Melas  is  between  them. 

42.  Panopeus,  a  Phocian  city,  and  Hyampolis'*  are  situated 
above  Orchomenus.  Opus,  the  metropolis  of  the  Locri  Epic- 
nemidii,  borders  upon  these  places.  It  is  said,  that  Orcho- 
menus was  formerly  situated  on  a  plain,  but,  as  the  waters 
overflowed,  the  settlers  removed  to  the  mountain  Acontium, 
which  extends  60  stadia  in  length,  as  far  as  Parapotamii  in 
Phocis.  It  is  said,  that  those  people,  who  are  called  Achaei  in 
Pontus,  are  colonists  from  the  Orchomenians,  who,  after  the 
capture  of  Troy,  wandered  thither  under  the  conduct  of  lal- 
menus.     There  was  also  an  Orchomenus  near  Carystus. 

The  writers  on  the  Catalogue  of  Ships  [in  Homer],  have 
furnished  us  with  these  materials,  and  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed, wherever  they  introduced  anything  adapted  to  the 
design  of  this  work. 


> 


CHAPTER  III. 


1.  Next  to  Boeotia  and  Orchomenus  is  Phocis,  lying  along 
the  side  of  Boeotia  to  the  north,  and,  anciently,  nearly  from  sea 

*  Leake  places  it  at  Tzamali,  but  Forchammer  with  more  probability 
at  Avro-Kastro. 

^  EvSiieXog.  '  Scripu.  *  Bof}:cl;ina, 
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to  sea.  For  at  that  time  Daphnus  belonged  to  Phocis,  dividing 
Locris  into  two  parts,  and  situated  midway  between  the  Opun- 
tian  Gulf  and  the  sea-coast  of  the  Epicnemidii.  At  present, 
however,  the  district  belongs  to  the  Locri ;  but  the  town  is  in 
ruins,  so  that  Phocis  no  longer  extends  to  the  sea  opposite  Eu- 
boea ;  but  it  is  close  to  the  Crissean  Gulf.  For  Crisa  itself  be- 
longs to  Phocis,  and  is  situated  immediately  upon  the  sea. 
Cirrha,  Anticyra,^  and  the  places  above  them,  in  the  interior 
near  Parnassus  in  continuous  succession,  namely,  Delphi,^ 
Cirphis,  and  Daulis,^  belong  to  Phocis,  so  also  Parnassus  it- 
self, which  is  the  boundary  of  the  western  side. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Phocis  lies  along  the  side  of  Boeotia, 
so  are  both  the  divisions  of  Locris  situated  with  respect  to 
Phocis,  for  Locris  is  composed  of  two  parts,  being  divided  by 
Parnassus.  The  western  part  lies  along  the  side  of  Parnassus, 
occupies  a  portion  of  it,  and  extends  to  the  Crisaean  Gulf ;  the 
eastern  part  terminates  at  the  sea  near  Euboea.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  former  are  called  Locri  Hesperii,  or  Locri  Ozolse,  and 
have  engraven  on  their  public  seal  the  star  Hesperus.  The  rest 
are  again  divided  into  two  bodies :  one,  the  Opuntii,  who  have 
their  name  from  the  chief  city,  and  border  upon  the  Phocae- 
ans  and  Boeotians  ;  the  other,  the  Epicnemidii,  who  have  their 
name  from  the  mountain  Cnemis  ;'*  and  adjoin  the  QEtcei, 
and  the  Malienses.  In  the  midst  of  the  Hesperii,  and  the 
other  Locri,  is  Parnassus,  lying  lengthwise  towards  the  north- 
ern part,  and  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi  to 
the  junction  of  the  (Etaean,  and  the  JEtolian  mountains,  and 
to  the  Dorians,  who  are  situated  between  them.  For  as  both 
divisions  of  Locris  extend  along  the  side  of  Phocis,  so  also  the 
region  of  (Eta  with  JEtolia,  and  some  of  the  places  situated  in 
the  Doric  Tetrapolis,  extend  along  the  sides  of  the  two  Locri, 
Parnassus  and  the  Dorians.  Immediately  above  these  are 
situated  the  Thessalians,  the  northern  ^tolians,  the  Acarna- 
nians,  and  some  of  the  Epirotic  and  Macedonian  nations,  as  I 
observed  before,  the  above-mentioned  tracts  of  country  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  parallel  bands  stretching  from  the 
v/est  to  the  east. 

The  whole  of  Parnassus  is  esteemed  sacred,  it  contains 
caves,  and  other  places,  which  are  regarded  with  honour  and 

'  Aspra-Spitia.  ^  Kastri.  ^  Daulia. 

*  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  of  CEta. 
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reverence.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful is  Corycium,  a  cave  of  the  nymphs,  having  the  same 
name  as  that  in  Cilicia.  Of  the  sides  of  Parnassus,  the  west- 
ern is  occupied  by  the  Locri  Ozolag,  and  by  some  of  the  Dori- 
ans, and  by  the  ^toli,  situated  near  Corax,  an  ^tolian 
mountain.  The  eastern  side  is  occupied  by  Phocians  and  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  Dorians,  who  hold  the  Tetrapolis,  situ- 
ated as  it  were  round  the  side  of  Parnassus,  but  spreading  out 
in  the  largest  extent  towards  the  east.  The  sides  of  the 
above-mentioned  tracts  and  each  of  the  bands  are  parallel,  one 
side  being  northern,  and  the  other  southern.  The  western 
sides,  however,  are  not  parallel  to  the  eastern,  for  the  sea-coast 
from  the  Crissean  Gulf  to  Actium  ^  is  not  parallel  to  the  coast 
opposite  Euboea,  and  extending  to  Thessalonica.  It  is  on 
these  shores  the  above-mentioned  nations  terminate.  For  the 
figure  of  these  countries  is  to  be  understood  from  the  notion  of 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  base  of  a  triangle,  where  the  separ- 
ate parts  lie  parallel  to  one  another,  and  have  their  sides  in 
latitude  parallel,  but  not  their  sides  in  longitude.  This  is  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  country  which  remains  to  be  examined. 
We  shall  examine  each  separate  part  in  order,  beginning  with 
Phocis. 

2.  The  two  most  celebrated  cities  of  this  country  are  Del- 
phi and  Elateia.  Delphi  is  renowned  for  the  temple  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  and  the  antiquity  of  its  oracle ;  since  Aga- 
memnon is  said  by  the  poet  to  have  consulted  it ;  for  the  min- 
strel is  introduced  singing  of  the 

"  fierce  contest  of  Ulysses,  and  Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus,  how  once  they 
contended  together,  and  Agamemnon  king  of  men  was  pleased,  for  so 
Phoebus  Apollo  had  foretold  by  the  oracle  in  the  illustrious  Pytho."  ^ 

Delphi  then  was  celebrated  on  this  account.  Elateia  was 
famous  as  being  the  largest  of  the  cities  in  that  quarter,  and 
for  its  very  convenient  position  upon  the  straits  ;  for  he,  who 
is  the  master  of  this  city,  commands  the  entrances  into  Phocis 
and  Boeotia.  First,  there  are  the  QEtaean  mountains,  next  the 
mountains  of  the  Locri,  and  the  Phocians  ;  they  are  not  every 
where  passable  for  invading  armies,  coming  from  Thessaly, 
but  having  narrow  passes  distinct  from  each  other,  which  the 
adjacent  cities  guard.    Those,  who  take  the  cities,  are  masters 

»  La  Punta.  ^  Qd.  -viii.  75. 
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of  the  passes  also.  But  since  from  its  celebrity  the  temple  at 
Delphi  possesses  a  pre-eminence,  this,  together  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  places,  (for  thej  are  the  most  westerly  parts  of 
Phocis,)  suggest  a  natural  commencement  of  our  description, 
and  we  shall  begin  from  thence. 

3.  We  have  remarked,  that  Parnassus  itself  is  situated  on 
the  western  boundaries  of  Phocis.  The  western  side  of  this 
mountain  is  occupied  by  the  Locri  Ozolae ;  on  the  southern  is 
Delphi,  a  rocky  spot,  resembling  in  shape  a  theatre ;  on  its 
summit  is  the  oracle,  and  also  the  city,  which  comprehends  a 
circle  of  16  stadia.  Above  it  lies  Lycoreia;  here  the  Del- 
phians  were  formerly  settled  above  the  temple.  At  present 
they  live  close  to  it  around  the  Castalian  fountain.  In  front 
of  the  city,  on  the  southern  part,  is  Cirphis,  a  precipitous  hill, 
leaving  in  the  intermediate  space  a  wooded  ravine,  through 
which  the  river  Pleistus  flows.  Below  Cirphis  near  the  sea 
is  Cirrha,  an  ancient  city,  from  which  there  is  an  ascent  to 
Delphi  of  about  80  stadia.  It  is  situated  opposite  to  Sicyon. 
Adjoining  to  Cirrha  is  the  fertile  Crisaean  plain.  Again, 
next  in  order  follows  another  city  Crisa,  from  which  the 
Crisaean  Gulf  has  its  name  ;  then  Anticyra,^  of  the  same  name 
as  the  city,  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  near  CEta.  The  best 
hellebore  is  said  to  grow  in  the  Maliac  Anticyra,^  but  l>ere 
it  is  prepared  in  a  better  manner ;  on  this  account  many 
persons  resort  hither  for  the  purpose  of  experiencing  its 
purgative  qualities,  and  of  being  cured  of  their  maladies.  In 
the  Phocian  territory  there  is  found  a  medicinal  plant,  resem- 
bling Sesamum,  (Sesamoides,)  with  which  the  (Etasan  helle- 
bore is  prepared. 

4.  Anticyra  still  remains,  but  Cirrha  and  Crisa ^  are  in 
ruins ;  Cirrha  was  destroyed  by  the  Crisaeans ;  and  Crisa, 
afterwards,  by  Eurylochus  the  Thessalians,  in  the  Crisasan 
war ;  for  the  Crisaei  enriched  themselves  by  duties  levied  on 
merchandise  brought  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  laid  grievous 
imposts  on  those  who  resorted  to  the  temple,  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Amphictyons.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Amphissenses,  who  belong  to  the  Locri  Ozolae.  This  people 
made  an  irruption  into  the  country,  and  took  possession  of 
Crisa,  and  restored  it.  The  plain,  which  had  been  consecrated 

1  Aspra  Spitia.  ^  At  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheius. 

'  The  ruins  are  near  Chryso. 
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by  the  Ampliictyons,  was  diligently  cultivated,  but  strangers 
were  more  harshly  treated  than  by  the  Crisasans  before  them. 
The  Amphictyons  punished  them  and  restored  the  territory  to 
the  god.  The  temple  at  Delphi  is  now  much  neglected,  although 
formerly  it  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration.  Proofs  of  the 
respect  which  was  paid  to  it  are,  the  treasuries  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  communities  and  princes,  where  was  deposited 
the  wealth  dedicated  to  sacred  uses,  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  artists,  the  Pythian  games,  and  a  multitude  of  cele- 
brated oracles. 

5.  The  place  where  the  oracle  is  delivered,  is  said  to  be  a 
deep  hollow  cavern,  the  entrance  to  which  is  not  very  wide. 
From  it  rises  up  an  exhalation  which  inspires  a  divine  frenzy : 
over  the  mouth  is  placed  a  lofty  tripod  on  which  the  Pythian 
priestess  ascends  to  receive  the  exhalation,  after  which  she 
gives  the  prophetic  response  in  verse  or  prose.  The  prose  is 
adapted  to  measure  by  poets  who  are  in  the  service  of  the 
temple.  Phemonoe  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Pythian  pro- 
phetess, and  both  the  prophetess  and  the  city  obtained  their 
appellation  from  the  word  Pythesthai,  to  inquire,  {irvQiaQai). 
The  first  syllable  was  lengthened,  as  in  the  words  aflavaroc, 

^  [The  establishment  of  cities,  and  the  honour  paid  to  com- 
mon temples,  are  due  to  the  same  feelings  and  causes.  Men  were 
collected  together  into  cities  and  nations,  from  a  natural  dis- 
position to  society,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  assistance. 
Hence  common  temples  were  resorted  to,  festivals  celebrated, 
and  meetings  held  of  the  general  body  of  the  people.  For 
friendship  commences  from  and  is  promoted  by  attending  the 
same  feasts,  uniting  in  the  same  worship,  and  dwelling  under 
the  same  roof.  The  advantages  derived  from  these  meetings 
were  naturally  estimated  from  the  number  of  persons  who  at- 
tended them,  as  also  from  the  number  of  places  from  whence 
they  came.] 

6.  Although  the  highest  honour  was  paid  to  this  temple  on 
account  of  the  oracle,  (for  it  was  the  most  exempt  of  any  from 
deception,)  yet  its  reputation  was  owing  in  part  to  its  situation 
in  the  centre  of  all  Greece,  both  within  and  without  the  isth- 
mus.    It  was  also  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  habitable 

^  Apparently  an  interpolation.     Groskurd, 
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earth,  and  was  called  the  Navel  of  the  earth.  A  fable,  re- 
ferred to  by  Pindar,  was  invented,  according  to  which  two 
eagles,  (or,  as  others  say,  two  crows,)  set  free  by  Jupiter,  one 
from  the  east,  the  other  from  the  west,  alighted  together  at 
Delphi.  In  the  temple  is  seen  a  sort  of  navel  wrapped  in 
bands,  and  surmounted  by  figures  representing  the  birds  of 
the  fable. 

7.  As  the  situation  of  Delphi  is  convenient,  persons  easily 
assembled  there,  particularly  those  from  the  neighbourhood,  of 
whom  the  Amphictyonic  body  is  composed.  It  is  the  business 
of  this  body  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  and  to  it  is  more 
particularly  intrusted  the  guardianship  of  the  temple  for  the 
common  good  ;  for  large  sums  of  money  were  deposited  there, 
and  votive  offerings,  which  required  great  vigilance  and 
religious  care.  The  early  history  of  this  body  is  unknown, 
but  among  the  names  which  are  recorded,  Acrisius  appears  to" 
have  been  the  first  who  regulated  its  constitution,  to  have 
determined  what  cities  were  to  have  votes  in  the  council,  and 
to  have  assigned  the  number  of  votes  and  mode  of  voting.  To 
some  cities  he  gave  a  single  vote  each,  or  a  vote  to  two  cities, 
or  to  several  cities  conjointly.  He  also  defined  the  class  of 
questions  which  might  arise  between  the  different  cities, 
which  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Amphicty- 
onic tribunal ;  and  subsequently  many  other  regulations  were 
made,  but  this  body,  like  that  of  the  Achaeans,  was  finally 
dissolved. 

At  first  twelve  cities  are  said  to  have  assembled,  each  of 
which  sent  a  Pylagoras.  The  convention  was  held  twice  a 
year,  in  spring  and  autumn.  But  latterly  a  greater  number 
of  cities  assembled.  They  called  both  the  vernal  and  the 
autumnal  convention  Pylaean,  because  it  was  held  at  Pylae, 
which  has  the  name  also  of  Thermopylae.  The  Pylagorse 
sacrificed  to  Ceres. 

In  the  beginning,  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  only  as- 
sembled, or  consulted  the  oracle,  but  afterwards  people  re- 
paired thither  from  a  distance  for  this  purpose,  sent  gifts,  and 
constructed  treasuries,  as  Croesus,  and  his  father  Alyattes, 
some  of  the  Italians  also,  and  the  Siceli  (Sicilians). 

8.  But  the  wealth,  being  an  object  of  cupidity,  was  guarded 
with  difficulty,  although  dedicated  to  sacred  uses.  At  pre- 
^nt,  however,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  the  temple  at 
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Delphi  is  exceedingly  poor.  Some  of  the  offerings  have 
been  taken  away  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  but  the  greater 
part  remain  there.  It  is  true  that  the  temple  was  once  very 
opulent,  as  Homer  testifies ; 

"  Nor  all  the  wealth,  which  the  marble  threshold  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  the 
Archer,  (Aphetor,)  •  contains  in  the  rocky  Pytho."  * 

The  treasuries  indicate  its  riches,  and  the  plunder  committed 
by  the  Phocians,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Phocic  or  Sacred 
war,  as  it  was  called.  It  is  however  supposed  that  a  spolia- 
tion of  the  temple  must  have  taken  place  at  some  more  re- 
mote period,  when  the  wealth  mentioned  by  Homer  disap- 
peared ;  for  no  vestige  of  it  whatever  was  preserved  to  later 
times,  when  Onomarchus  and  Phayllus  pillaged  the  temple,  as 
the  property  [then]  removed  was  of  a  more  recent  date  than 
that  referred  to  by  the  poet.  For  there  were  once  deposited 
in  the  treasuries,  offerings  from  spoils,  bearing  inscriptions 
with  the  names  of  the  donors,  as  of  Gyges,  of  Croesus,  of  the 
SybaritaB,  of  the  Spinetse  on  the  Adriatic,  and  of  others  also. 
It  would  be  unbecoming  to  suppose  ^  that  modern  and  ancient 
treasures  were  confounded  together :  other  places  pillaged  by 
these  people  confirm  this  view. 

Some  persons,  however,  understanding  the  word  Aphetor 
to  signify  treasure,  and  the  threshold  of  the  aphetor  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  treasure  under-ground,  say,  that  this  wealth  was 
buried  beneath  the  temple,  and  that  Onomarchus  and  his 
companions  attempted  to  dig  it  up  by  night ;  violent  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  caused  them  to  fly  out  of  the  temple,  and 
desist  from  their  excavation ;  thus  others  were  impressed 
with  a  dread  of  making  similar  attempts. 

9.  Of  the  shrines,  the  winged  shrine''  is  to  be  placed  among 
fabulous  stories.  The  second  is  said  to  have  been  the  work- 
manship of  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  but  the  present 
shrine^  was  buiit  by  the  Amphictyons.  A  tomb  of  Neoptole- 
mus  is  shown  in  the  sacred  enclosure.     It  was  built  accordingr 


p 


*  a(pT}T(i)p.  2  II.  ix.  404.  '  A  conjecture  by  Kramer. 

*  Pausanias,  b.  x.  c.  5,  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  bees,  with  their  combs  and 
wings. 

*  Of  which  Spintharus  the  Corinthian  was  the  architect.  Pausanias,  b. 
X.  c.  5. 
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to  the  injunction  of  an  oracle.  Neoptolemus  was  killed  by 
Machs&reus,  a  Delphian,  when,  as  the  table  goes,  he  was  seek- 
ing redress  from  the  god  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  but, 
probably,  he  was  preparing  to  pillage  the  temple-  Branchus, 
who  presided  over  the  temple  at  Didyma,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  descendant  of  Machasreus. 

10.  There  was  anciently  a  contest  held  at  Delphi,  of  players 
on  the  cithara,  who  executed  a  paean  in  honour  of  the  god.  It 
was  instituted  by  Delphians.  But  after  the  Crisaean  war  the 
Amphictyons,  in  the  time  of  Eurylochus,  established  contests 
for  horses,  and  gymnastic  sports,  in  which  the  victor  was 
crowned.  These  were  called  Pythian  games.  The  players^ 
on  the  cithara  were  accompanied  by  players  on  the  flute,  and 
by  citharists,^  who  performed  without  singing.  They  per^ 
formed  a  strain  (Melos),^  called  the  Pythian  mood  (Nomos).* 
It  consisted  of  five  parts ;  the  anacrusis,  the  ampeira,  catace- 
leusmus,  iambics  and  dactyls,  and  pipes.^  Timosthenes,  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  of  the  Second  Ptolemy,  and  who  was  the 
author  of  a  work  in  ten  books  on  Harbours,  composed  a  melos. 
His  object  was  to  celebrate  in  this  melos  the  contest  of  Apollo 
with  the  serpent  Python.  The  anacrusis  was  intended  to  ex- 
press the  prelude  ;  the  ampeira,  the  first  onset  of  the  contest ; 
the  cataceleusmus,  the  contest  itself;  the  iambics  and  dactyls 
.denoted  the  triumphal  strain  on  obtaining  the  victory,  together 
with  musical  measures,  of  which  the  dactyl  is  peculiarly  ap* 
propriated  to  praise,  and  the  use  of  the  iambic  to  insult  and 
reproach;  the  syringes  or  pipes  described  the  death,  the 
players  imitating  the  hissings  of  the  expiring  monster.^ 

11.  Ephorus,  whom  we  generally  follow,  on  account  of  his 
exactness  in  these  matters,  (as  Polybius,  a  writer  of  repute, 
testifies,)  seems  to  proceed  contrary  to  his  proposed  plan,  and 
to  the  promise  which  he  made  at  the  beginning  of  his  work. 
For  after  having  censured  those  writers  who  are  fond  of  in- 
termixing fable  with  history,  and  after  having  spoken  in 
praise  of  truth,  he  introduces,  with  reference  to  this  oracle,  a 
grave   declaration,  that  he  considers  truth  preferable  at  all 

'  Ki6ap(fSoi,  played  on  the  cithara,  accompanying  it  with  words. 
2  Ki6api(7Tai,  played  on  the  cithara  alone. 
'  fXsXog.  *  vSfiog.  ^  avpiy^. 

*  Groskurd  and  Meineke  propose  emendations  of  the  text  of  this 
passage.     The  translation  is  rather  a  paraphrase^ 
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times,  but  especially  in  treating  subjects  of  this  kind.  For  it 
is  absurd,  he  says,  if,  in  other  things,  we  constantly  follow  this 
practice,  but  that  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  oracle,  which 
of  all  others  is  the  most  exempt  from  deception,  we  should 
introduce  tales  so  incredible  and  false.  Yet  immediately 
afterwards  he  says,  that  it  is  the  received  opinion  that 
Apollo,  by  the  aid  of  Themis,  established  this  oracle  with 
a  view  to  benefit  the  human  race.  He  then  explains  .these 
benefits,  by  saying,  that  men  were  invited  to  pursue  a  more 
civilized  mode  of  life,  and  were  taught  maxims  of  wisdom  by 
oracles ;  by  injunctions  to  perform  or  to  abstain,  or  by  posi- 
tive refusal  to  attend  to  the  prayers  of  petitioners.  Some, 
he  says,  suppose,  that  the  god  himself  in  a  bodily  form  di- 
rects these  things  ;  others,  that  he  communicates  an  intima- 
tion of  his  will  to  men  [by  words]. 

12.  And  lower  down,  when  speaking  of  the  Delphians  and 
their  origin,  he  says,  that  certain  persons,  called  Parnassii, 
an  indigenous  tribe,  anciently  inhabited  Parnassus,  about 
which  time  Apollo,  traversing  the  country,  reclaimed  men 
from  their  savage  state,  by  inducing  them  to  adopt  a  more 
civilized  mode  of  life  and  subsistence ;  that,  setting  out  from 
Athens  on  his  way  to  Delphi,  he  took  the  same  road  along 
which  the  Athenians  at  present  conduct  the  procession  of  the 
Pythias ;  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  Panopeis,  he  put  to 
death  Tityus,  who  was  master  of  the  district,  a  violent  and 
lawless  man ;  that  the  Parnassii  having  joined  him  informed 
him  of  Python,  another  desperate  man,  surnamed  the  Dragon. 
Whilst  he  was  despatching  this  man  with  his  arrows,  they 
shouted.  Hie  Paian  ;  ^  whence  has  been  transmitted  the  custom 
of  singing  the  Paean  before  the  onset  of  a  battle ;  that  after  the 
death  of  the  Python  the  Delphians  burnt  even  his  tent,  as  they 
still  continue  to  burn  a  tent  in  memorial  of  these  events.  Now 
what  can  be  more  fabulous  than  Apollo  discharging  his  arrows, 
chastising  Tityi  and  Pythons,  his  journey  from  Athens  to 
Delphi,  and  his  travels  over  the  whole  country  ?  If  he  did 
not  consider  these  as  fables,  why  did  he  call  the  fabulous 
Themis  a  woman,  and  the  fabulous  dragon  a  man,  unless  he 
intended  to  confound  the  provinces  of  history  and  fable. 
His  account  of  the  ^tolians  is  similar  to  this.     After  having 

^  Probably,  says  Pabner,  the  expression  is  derived  from  'is  -naii,   O 
strike,  or  Vt  nai,  0  youth. 
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asserted  that  their  country  was  never  ravaged  at  any  period, 
he  says,  that  at  one  time  it  was  inhabited  by  ^tolians,  who 
had  expelled  the  Barbarians ;  that  at  another  time,  -^tolus, 
together  with  the  Epeii  from  Elis,  inhabited  it ;  [that  ^tolus 
was  overthrown  by  the  Epeii,]  and  these  again  by  Alcmaeon 
and  Diomedes. 

I  now  return  to  the  Phocians. 

13.  Immediately  on  the  sea-coast,  next  after  Anticyra,^  and 
behind 2  it,  is  the  small  city  Marathus ;  then  a  promontory, 
Pharygiura,  which  has  a  shelter  for  vessels ;  then  the  harbour 
at  the  farthest  end,  called  Mychus,^  from  the  accident  of  its 
situation  between  Helicon^  and  Ascra. 

Nor  is  Abj©,^  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  far  from  these  places, 
nor  Ambrysus,^  nor  Medeon,  of  the  same  name  as  a  city  in 
Boeotia. 

In  the  inland  parts,  next  after  Delphi,  towards  the  east  is 
Daulis,'^  a  small  town,  where,  it  is  gaid,  Tereus,  the  Thracian, 
was  prince ;  and  there  they  say  is  the  scene  of  the  fable  of 
Philomela  and  Procne ;  Thucydides  lays  it  there ;  but  other 
writers  refer  it  to  Megara.  The  name  of  the  place  is  derived 
from  the  thickets  there,  for  they  call  thickets  Dauli.  Homer 
calls  it  Daulis,  but  subsequent  writers  Daulia,  and  the  words 
"  they  who  occupied  Cyparissus,"  * 

are  understood  in  a  double  sense  ;  some  persons  supposing  it 
to  have  its  name  from  the  tree  of  the  country,  but  others  from 
a  village  situated  below  the  Lycoreian  territory. 

14.  Panopeus,  the  present  Phanoteus,  the  country  of  Epeius, 
is  on  the  confines  of  the  district  of  Lebadeia.  Here  the  fable 
places  the  abode  of  Tityus.  But  Homer  says,  that  the  Phaea- 
cians  conducted  Phadamanthus  to  Euboea, 

"  in  order  to  see  Tityus,  son  of  the  earth ; "  ' 

*  Aspra-Spitia. 

^  oTTicrBev,  "  behind  it,"  but  Marathus  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay.     The  ruins  are  indicated  in  modem  maps. 

^  The  bay  of  Metochi  d'Hagia.  *  Zagora. 

*  This  place  is  represented  in  the  Austrian  map  by  ruins  near  Exarcho. 
But  how  does  Strabo  place  "not  far  from"  the  Crisfean  Gulf,  Abje, 
which  was  certainly  near  Hyampolis,  on  the  borders  of  the  Locri  Epicne- 
midii  ?  It  is  on  the  authority  of  this  passage  only  that  geographers  have 
placed  a  second  Abse  behind  Ambrysus,  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 

«  Distomo  ?  7  Daulia.  »  II.  ii.  519.  »  Od.  vii.  324. 
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they  show  also  in  the  island  a  cave  called  Elarium,  from  Elara 
the  mother  of  Titjus,  and  an  Heroum  of  Tityus,  and  some 
kind  of  honours  are  spoken  of;  which  are  paid  to  him. 

Near  Lebadeia  is  Trachin,  having  the  same  name  as  that 
in  CEtaea ;  it  is  a  small  Phocian  town.  The  inhabitants  are 
called  Trachinii. 

1 5.  Anemoreia  ^  has  its  name  from  a  physical  accident,  to 
which  it  is  liable.  It  is  exposed  to  violent  gusts  of  wind  from 
a  place  called  Catopterius,^  a  precipitous  mountain,  extending 
from  Parnassus.  It  was  a  boundary  between  Delphi  and  the 
Phocians,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  made  the  Delphians 
separate  themselves  from  the  common  body  of  the  Phocians,^ 
and  permitted  them  to  form  an  independent  state. 

Some  call  the  place  Anemoleia ;  it  was  afterwards  called  by 
others  Hyampolis,*  (and  also  Hya,)  whither  we  said  the  Hy- 
antes  were  banished  from  Boeotia.  It  is  situated  quite  in  the 
interior,  near  Parapotamii,  and  is  a  different  place  from  Hy- 
ampea  on  Parnassus. 

Elateia^  is  the  largest  of  the  Phocian  cities,  but  Homer  was 
not  acquainted  with  it,  for  it  is  later  than  his  times.  It  is 
conveniently  situated  to  repel  incursions  on  the  side  of  Thes- 
saly.  Demosthenes^  points  out  the  advantage  of  its  posi- 
tion, in  speaking  of  the  confusion  which  suddenly  arose,  when 
a  messenger  arrived  to  inform  the  Prytaneis  of  the  capture  of 
Elateia. 

16.  Parapotamii  is  a  settlement  on  the  Cephissus,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Phanoteus,  Chseroneia,  and  Elateia.  This 
place,  according  to  Theopompus,  is  distant  from  Chaeroneia 
about  40  stadia,  and  is  the  boundary  between  the  Ambryseis, 
Panopeis,  and  Daulieis.  It  is  situated  at  the  entrance  from 
Bojotia  to  the  Phocians,  upon  an  eminence  of  moderate 
height,  between  Parnassus  and  the  mountain  [Hadylium, 
where  there  is  an  open  space]  of  5  stadia  in  extent,  through 
which  runs  the  Cephissus,  affording  on  each  side  a  narrow 
pass.  This  river  has  its  source  at  Lilasa,  a  Phocian  city,  as 
Homer  testifies ; 

*  dvefiog,  the  wind.  '  The  Look-out.  '  457,  b.  c. 

*  This  place  was  destroyed  in  the  Persian  war ;  no  remains  existed  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias. 

*  The  ruins  are  situated  on  the  east  of  Turkochorio,  made  a  free  state 
by  the  Romans.    Pausanias,  b.  x.  ch.  34. 

*  Demos,  pro  Coronst.    b.  c.  338. 
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"  tliey  who  occupied  Lilaea,  near  the  source  of  the  Cephissus ; "  ^ 
and  empties  itself  into  the  lake  Copais.  But  Hadylium  ex- 
tends 60  stadia,  as  far  as  Hyphanteium,  on  which  Orchomenus 
is  situated.  Hesiod  also  enlarges  on  the  river  and  its  stream, 
how  it  takes  through  the  whole  of  Phocis  an  oblique  and 
serpentine  course ; 

"  which,  like  a  serpent,  winds  along  Panopeus  and  the  strong  Glechon,  and 
through  Orchomenus."  * 

The  narrow  pass  near  Parapotamii,  or  Parapotamia,  (for 
the  name  is  written  both  ways,)  was  disputed  in  [the  Phocian 
war,]  for  this  is  the  only  entrance  [into  Phocis].^ 

There  is  a  Cephissus  in  Phocis,  another  at  Athens,  and 
another  at  Salamis.  There  is  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  at  Sicyon 
and  at  Scyrus ;  [a  sixth  at  Argos,  having  its  source  in  the 
Lyrceium].'^  At  ApoUonia,^  also,  near  Epidamnus,^  there  is 
near  the  Gymnasium  a  spring,  which  is  called  Cephissus. 

17.  Daphnus"^  is  at  present  in  ruins.  It  was  at  one  time  a 
city  of  Phocis,  and  lay  close  to  the  Eubcean  Sea ;  it  divided 
the  Locri  Epicnemidii  into  two  bodies,  namely,  the  Locri  on 
the  side  of  Boeotia,^  and  the  Locri  on  the  side  of  Phocis,  which 
then  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  Sche- 
dieum,  [in  Daphnus,]  called  the  tomb  of  Schedius.^  [It  has 
been  already  said]  that  Daphnus  [divides]  Locris  into  two 
parts,  [in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent]  the  Epicnemidii  and 
Opuntii  from  touching  upon  each  other  in  any  part.  In  after- 
times  Daphnus  was  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
[Opuntii]. 

On  the  subject  of  Phocis,  this  may  suffice. 

*  II.  ii.  523.  ^  The  quotation  is  from  a  lost  poem. 
^  Conjectures  of  Groskurd,  and  approved  by  Kramer. 

*  Meineke  supposes  these  words  to  be  an  interpolation,  because  no 
mention  is  made  by  other  writers,  nor  by  Strabo  himself,  in  his  enumer- 
ation of  the  rivers  in  Argolis,  of  the  existence  of  a  river  called  Cephissus 
at  Argos. 

^  Polina.  ^  Dyrrachium,  now  Durazzo. 

'  The  site  appears  to  have  been  to  the  south-east  of  the  modern  town 
Neochorio. 

*  From  hence  to  the  close  of  the  paragraph  the  text  is  very  corrupt ; 
the  restorations  are  due  to  the  conjectures  of  Du  Theil,  Groskurd,  and 
Kramer. 

'  Schedius,  according  to  Homer,  II.  ii.  517,  and  II.  xvii.  306,  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Phocians. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1 .  LocRis,  which  we  are  now  to  describe,  follows  next  in 
order. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Locri  opposite  Euboea,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  form- 
erly consisted  of  two  bodies,  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
Daphrius.  The  Locri  Opuntii  had  their  surname  from  Opus,^ 
the  capital ;  the  Epicnemidii  from  a  mountain  called  Cnemis.  ^ 
The  rest  are  the  Locri  Hesperii,  who  are  called,  also  Locri 
Ozolae.  These  are  separated  from  the  Locri  Opuntii  and 
Epicnemidii  by  Parnassus,  which  lies  between  them,  and  by 
the  Tetrapolis  of  the  Dorians.  We  shall  first  speak  of  the 
Opuntii. 

2.  Immediately  after  Halae,  where  the  Boeotian  coast  oppo- 
site Euboea  terminates,  is  the  Opuntian  bay.  Opus  is  the 
capital,  as  the  inscription  intimates,  which  is  engraved  on  the 
first  of  the  five  pillars  at  Thermopylae,  near  the  Polyandrium  :  ^ 

"  Opoeis,  the  capital  of  the  Locri,  hides  in  its  bosom  those  who  died  in 
defence  of  Greece  against  the  Medes." 

It  is  distant  from  the  sea  about  15  stadia,  and  60  from  the 
naval  arsenal.  The  arsenal  is  Cynus,"*  a  promontory,  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  Opuntian  bay.  The  latter  is  40 
stadia  in  extent.  Between  Opus  and  Cynus  is  a  fertile  plain, 
opposite  to  JEdepsus  in  Euboea,  where  are  the  warm  baths ^ 
of  Hercules,  and  is  separated  by  a  strait  of  160  stadia. 
Deucalion  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Cynus.  There  also  is 
shown  the  tomb  of  Pyrrha ;  but  that  of  DeucaHon  is  at 
Athens.  Cynus  is  distant  from  Mount  Cnemis  about  50 
stadia.     The  island  Atalanta^  is  opposite  to  Opus,  having  the 

'  The  ruins  of  Opus  are  indicated  as  existing  between  Talanti  and 
the  sea. 

2  A  portion  of  the  ridge  of  CEta,  on  the  north-west  of  Talanti,  now 
Chlomos. 

^  A  monument,  or  cenotaph,  common  to  many  persons. 

*  The  site  is  marked  by  a  tower  called  Paleopyrgo,  near  the  modern 
Lebanitis. 

*  Mentioned  by  Athenseus,  b.  iii.  Hot  springs  were  generally  sacred 
to  Hercules. 

*  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts  that  it  was  separated  from  the  continent  by 
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same  name  as  the  island  in  front  of  Attica.  It  is  said,  that 
some  Opuntii  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eleian  territory,  whom 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  notice,  except  that  they  pretend  to 
trace  some  affinity  subsisting  between  themselves  and  the 
Locri  Opuntii.  Homer  ^  says  that  Patroclus  was  from  Opus, 
and  that  having  committed  murder  undesignedly,  he  fled  to 
Peleus,  but  that  the  father  Menoetius  remained  in  his  native 
country ;  for  it  is  to  Opus  that  Achilles  promised  Menoetius 
that  he  would  bring  back  Patroclus  on  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  expedition.^  Not  that  Menoetius  was  king  of  the 
Opuntii,  but  Ajax  the  Locrian,  who,  according  to  report,  was 
born  at  Narycus.  The  name  of  the  person  killed  by  Patro- 
clus was  ^anes ;  a  grove,  called  after  him  ^aneium,  and  a 
fountain,  ^anis,  are  shown. 

3.  Next  after  Cynus  is  Alope^  and  Daphnus,  which  last, 
we  have  said,  is  in  ruins.  At  Alope  is  a  harbour,  distant 
from  Cynus  about  90  stadia,  and  120  from  Elateia,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  But  these  belong  to  the  Maliac, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  Opuntian  Gulf. 

4.  Next  to  Daphnus,  at  the  distance  of  about  20  stadia  by 
sea,  is  Cnemides,  a  strong  place,  opposite  to  which  in  Euboea 
is  Cenaeum,  a  promontory,  looking  towards  the  west  and  the 
Maliac  Gulf,  and  separated  by  a  strait  of  nearly  20  stadia. 

At  Cnemides  we  are  in  the  territory  of  the  Locri  Epicne- 
midii.  Here  are  the  Lichades,  as  they  are  called,  three  islands, 
having  their  name  from  Lichas  ;  they  lie  in  front  of  Cnemides. 
Other  islands  also  are  met  with  in  sailing  along  this  coast, 
which  we  purposely  pass  over. 

At  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  Cnemides  is  a  harbour, 
above  which  at  the  same  distance,  in  the  interior,  is  situated 
Thronium.'*  Then  the  Boagrius,  which  flows  beside  Thro- 
nium,  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  It  has  another  name  also, 
that  of  Manes.  It  is  a  winter  torrent ;  whence  its  bed  may 
be  crossed  at  times  dry-shod,  and  at  another  it  is  two  plethra 
in  width. 

Then  after  these  is  Scarpheia,  at  a  distance  of  10  stadia 

an  earthquake  ;  but  statements  of  this  kind  were  commonly  and  hastily 
made,  where  the  natural  appearances  were  favourable  to  them. 

»  II.  xxiii.  85.  2  II.  xviii.  326. 

3  The  ruins  have  been  discovered  by  Gell  on  an  insulated  hill,  near  the 
sea-shore. 

"*  Paleocastro,  in  Marmara,  near  Romani. 
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from  the  sea,  and  of  30  from  Thronium,  but  at  a  little  [less 
from  its  harbour.]  ^     Next  are  Nicsea  and  Thermopylae. 

5.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  speak  of  any  of  the  other  cities. 
Of  those  mentioned  by  Homer,  Calliarus  is  no  longer  inha- 
bited, it  is  now  a  well-cultivated  plain.  Bessa,  a  sort  of  plain, 
does  not  now  exist.  It  has  its  name  from  an  accidental 
quality,  for  it  abounds  with  woods.  x^^P"^  exovcn  ^t:ap(f>u~ic,  &c. 
It  ought  to  be  written  with  a  double  s,  for  it  has  its  name  from 
Bessa,  a  wooded  valley,  like  Nape,^  in  the  plain  of  Methymna,^ 
which  Hellanicus,  through  ignorance  of  the  local  circum- 
stances, improperly  calls  Lape  ;  but  the  demus  in  Attica,  from 
which  the  burghers  are  called  Besaeenses,  is  written  with  a 
single  s. 

6.  Tarphe  is  situated  upon  a  height,  at  the  distance  of  20 
stadia  from  [Thronium].  It  has  a  territory,  productive  and 
well  wooded  ;  for  this  place  also  has  its  name  from  its  being 
thickly  wooded.  It  is  now  called  Pharygae.  A  temple  of  Juno 
Pharygasa  is  there,  called  so  from  the  Argive  Juno  at  Pharygae; 
and  the  inhabitants  assert  that  they  are  of  Argive  origin. 

7.  Homer  does  not  mention,  at  least  not  in  express  words, 
the  Locri  Hesperii,  but  only  seems  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  people  of  whom  we  have  spoken ; 

"  Locri,  who  dwell  beyond  the  sacred  Euboea ; "  * 

as  if  there  were  other  Locri.  They  occupied  the  cities  Am- 
phissa^  and  Naupactus.^  The  latter  still  subsists  near  Antir- 
rhium.'^  It  has  its  name  from  the  ships  that  were  built  there, 
either  because  the  Heraclidas  constructed  their  fleet  at  this 
place,  or  because  the  Locri,  as  Ephorus  states,  had  built  ves- 
sels there  long  before  that  time.  At  present  it  belongs  to  the 
^tolians,  by  a  decree  of  Philip. 

8.  There  also  is  Chalcis,  mentioned  by  the  poet^  in  the 
-^tolian  Catalogue.  It  is  below  Calydon.  There  also  is  the 
hill  Taphiassus,  on  which  is  the  monument  of  Nessus,  and  of 
the  other  Centaurs.  From  the  putrefaction  of  the  bodies  of 
these  people  there  flows,  it  is  said,  from  beneath  the  foot  of 
that  hill  a  stream  of  water,  which  exhales  a  foetid  odour,  and 

•  A  conjecture  by  Groskurd. 

2  ^ijffffat  and  vdirr],  wooded  hollows.  ^  In  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

*  II.  ii.  535.  '  Salona,  or  Lampeni.  •  Lepanto. 
^  Castel  de  Roumeli.                   s  n  ^^  q^q^ 
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contains  clots  of  blood.  Hence  also  the  nation  had  the  name 
of  Ozolae.^ 

Opposite  Antirrhium  is  Molycreia,^  a  small  ^tolian  city. 

Araphissa  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Crisgean  plain. 
It  was  razed,  as  we  have  said  before,  by  the  Amphictyons. 
OEanthia  and  Eupalium  belong  to  the  Locri.  The  whole  voy- 
age along  the  coast  of  the  Locri  is  a  little  more  than  200  stadia. 

9.  There  is  an  Alope  ^  both  here  among  the  Locri  Ozolag,  as 
also  among  the  Epicnemidii,  and  in  the  Phthiotis.  These  are 
a  colony  of  the  Epicnemidii,  and  the  Epizephyrii  a  colony  of 
the  Ozolas. 

10.  jiEtolians  are  continuous  with  the  Locri  Hesperii,  and 
the  ^nianes,  who  occupy  CEta  with  the  Epicnemidii,  and  be- 
tween them  Dorians.  These  last  are  the  people  who  inha- 
bited the  Tetrapolis,  which  is  called  the  capital  of  all  the 
Dorians.  They  possessed  the  cities  Erineus,  Boeum,  Pindus, 
Cytinium.  Pindus  is  situated  above  Erineus.  A  river  of  the 
same  name  flows  beside  it,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Cephis- 
sus,  not  far  from  Lilaea.     Some  writers  call  Pindus,  Acyphas. 

jEgimius,  king  of  these  Dorians,  when  an  exile  from  his 
kingdom,  was  restored,  as  they  relate,  by  Hercules.  He  re- 
quited this  favour  after  the  death  of  Hercules  at  (Eta  by 
adopting  Hyllus,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and  both  he 
and  his  descendants  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
from  this  place  that  the  Heracleidae  set  out  on  their  return  to 
Peloponnesus. 

11.  These  cities  were  for  some  time  of  importance,  although 
they  were  small,  and  their  territory  not  fruitful.  They  were 
afterwards  neglected.  After  what  they  suffered  in  the  Pho- 
cian  war  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  ^to- 
lians,  and  Athamanes,  it  is  surprising  that  even  a  vestige  of 
them  should  have  remained  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  ^nianes,  who  were  exterminated 
by  JEtolians  and  Athamanes.  The  ^tolians  were  a  very 
powerful  people,  and  carried  on  war  together  with  the  Acar- 
nanians.  The  Athamanes  were  the  last  of  the  Epeirotse,  who 
attained  distinction  when  the  rest  were  declining,  and  acquired 
power  by  the  assistance  of  their  king  Amynander.  The 
^nianes,  however,  kept  possession  of  CEta. 

'  From  d^elv,  to  smell.  ^  Maurolimne. 

^  The  site  is  unknown. 
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12.  This  mountain  extends  from  Thermopylae  and  the  east,  to 
the  Ambracian  Gulf  and  the  west ;  it  may  be  said  to  cut  at  right 
angles  the  mountainous  tract,  extending  from  Parnassus  as  far 
as  Pindus,  and  to  the  Barbarians  who  live  beyond.  The  por- 
tion of  this  mountain  verging  towards  Thermopylae  ^  is  called 
CEta ;  it  is  200  stadia  in  length,  rocky  and  elevated,  but  the 
highest  part  is  at  Thermopylae,  for  there  it  forms  a  peak,  and 
terminates  with  acute  and  abrupt  rocks,  continued  to  the  sea. 
It  leaves  a  narrow  passage  for  those  who  are  going  from 
Thessaly  to  Locris. 

13.  This  passage  is  called  Pylae,  or  gates,  straits,  and  Ther- 
mopyla3,  because  near  the  straits  are  hot  springs,  which  are 
held  in  honour  as  sacred  to  Hercules.  The  mountain  above 
is  called  Callidromus ;  but  some  writers  call  by  the  name  of 
Callidromus  the  remaining  part  of  the  range  extending 
through  JEtolia  and  Acarnania  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf. 

At  Thermopylae  within  the  straits  are  strongholds,  as 
Nicaea,  on  the  sea  of  the  Locri,  Teichius  and  Heracleia  above 
it,  formerly  called  Trachin,  founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Heracleia  is  distant  from  the  ancient  Trachin  about  6  stadia. 
Next  follows  Rhoduntia,  strong  by  its  position. 

14.  These  places  are  rendered  difficult  of  access  by  a  rocky 
country,  and  by  Bodies  of  water,  forming  ravines  through 
which  they  pass.  For  besides  the  Spercheius,^  which  flows 
past  Anticyra,  there  is  the  Dyras,  which,  it  is  said,  endea- 
voured to  extinguish  the  funeral  pile  of  Hercules,  and  another 
river,  the  Melas,  distant  about  5  stadia  from  Trachin.  He- 
rodotus says,^  that  to  the  south  of  Trachin  there  is  a  deep 
fissure,  through  which  the  Asopus,  (which  has  the  same  name 
as  other  rivers  that  we  have  mentioned,)  empties  itself  into 
the  sea  without  the  Pylas,  having  received  the  river  Phoenix 
which  flows  from  the  south,  and  unites  with  it.  The  latter 
river  bears  the  name  of  the  hero,  whose  tomb  is  shown  near  it. 
From  the  Asopus  (Phoenix?)  to  Thermopylae  are  15  stadia. 

15.  These  places  were  of  the  greatest  celebrity  when  they 
formed  the  keys  of  the  straits.  There  were  frequent  contests 
for  the  ascendency  between  the  inhabitants  without  and  those 
within  the  straits.  Philip  used  to  call  Chalcis  and  Corinth 
the  fetters  of  Greece  with  reference  to  the  opportunity  which 
they  afforded  for  invasions  from  Macedonia  ;    and  persons  in 

'  Near  Dervend-Elapha.       «  The  Hellada.       ^  B.  vii.  c.  198,  and  c.  200. 
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later  times  called  both  these  places  and  Demetrias  "  the 
fetters,"  for  Demetrias  commanding  Pelion  and  Ossa,  com- 
manded also  the  passes  at  Tempe.  Afterwards,  however, 
when  the  whole  country  was  subject  to  one  power,  the  passes 
were  freely  open  to  all.^ 

16.  It  was  at  these  straits  that  Leonidas  and  his  com- 
panions, together  with  a  small  body  of  persons  from  the 
neighbourhood,  resisted  the  numerous  forces  of  the  Persians, 
until  the  Barbarians,  making  a  circuit  of  the  mountains  along 
narrow  paths,  surrounded  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Their  place 
of  burial,  the  Polyandrium,  is  still  to  be  seen  there,  and  the 
celebrated  inscription  sculptured  on  theLacedsemonian  pillar; 
"  Stranger,  go  tell  Lacedaemon  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience 
to  her  laws/' 

17.  There  is  also  a  large  harbour  here  and  a  temple  of 
Ceres,  in  which  the  Amphictyons  at  the  time  of  every  Pylaean 
assembly  offered  sacrifice.  From  the  harbour  to  the  Hera- 
cleian  Trachin  are  40  stadia  by  land,  but  by  sea  to  Cenaeum  ^ 
it  is  70  stadia.  The  Spercheius  empties  itself  immediately 
without  the  Pylae.  To  Pylae  from  the  Euripus  are  530  stadia. 
And  here  Locris  terminates.  The  parts  without  the  Pylse  to- 
wards the  east,  and  the  Maliac  Gulf,  belong  to  the  Thessali- 
ans ;  those  towards  the  west,  to  the  JEtolians  and  Acarna- 
nians.     The  Athamanes  are  extinct. 

18.  The  Thessalians  form  the  largest  and  most  ancient 
community.  One  part  of  them  has  been  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  the  rest  by  many  other  writers.  Homer  constantly  men- 
tions the  ^tolians  under  one  name ;  he  places  cities,  and  not 
nations  dependent  upon  them,  if  we  except  the  Curetes,  whom 
we  must  place  in  the  division  of  jEtolians. 

We  must  begin  our  account  with  the  Thessalians,  omitting 
very  ancient  and  fabulous  stories,  and  what  is  not  generally 
admitted,  (as  we  have  done  in  other  instances,)  but  propose 
to  mention  what  appears  suited  to  our  purpose. 

'  Translated  according  to  Kramer's  proposed  emendation.  Demetrias, 
according  to  Leake,  occupies  the  southern  or  maritime  face  of  a  height 
called  Goritza,  which  projects  from  the  coast  of  Magnesia  between  2  and 
3  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  middle  of  Volo.  Pausanias,  b.  vii.  c.  7, 
says  that  Philip  called  Chalcis,  Corinth,  and  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  the 
"  Keys  of  Greece."     Livy,  b.  xxxii.  c.  37. 

2  C.  Lithada. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1.  The  sea-coast,  extending  from  Thermopyte  to  tiie 
mouths  of  the  Peneius,^  and  the  extremities  of  Pelion,  looking 
towards  the  east,  and  the  northern  extremities  of  Euboea,  is 
that  of  Thessaly.  The  parts  opposite  Euboea  and  Thermo- 
pylae are  occupied  by  Malienses,  and  by  Achaean  Phthiotae ; 
those  towards  Pelion  by  the  Magnetes.  This  may  be  called 
the  eastern  and  maritime  side  of  Thessaly.  From  either  side 
from  Pelion,  and  the  Peneius,  towards  the  inland  parts  are 
Macedonians,  who  extend  as  far  as  Paeonia,  (Pindus  ?)  and  the 
Epeirotic  nations.  From  Thermopylae,  the  (Etasan  and  -^to- 
lian  mountains,  which  approach  close  to  the  Dorians,  and 
Parnassus,  are  parallel  to  the  Macedonians.  The  side  towards 
the  Macedonians  may  be  called  the  northern  side ;  the  other, 
the  southern.  There  remains  the  western  side,  enclosed  by 
-^tolians  and  Acarnanians,  by  Amphilochians  and  Athamanes, 
who  are  Epirotae ;  by  the  territory  of  the  Molotti,  formerly 
said  to  be  that  of  the  ^thices,  and,  in  short,  by  the  country 
about  Pindus.  Thessaly,^  in  the  interior,  is  a  plain  country 
for  the  most  part,  and  has  no  mountains,  except  Pelion  and 
Ossa.  These  mountains  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  but  do 
not  encompass  a  large  tract  of  country,  but  terminate  in  the 
plains. 

2.  These  are  the  middle  parts  of  Thessaly,  a  district  of  very 
fertile  country,  except  that  part  of  it  which  is  oveVflowed  by 
rivers.  The  Peneius  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  country, 
and  receiving  many  rivers,  frequently  overflows.  Form_erly, 
according  to  report,  the  plain  was  a  lake ;  it  is  enclosed  on  all 
sides  inland  by  mountains,  and  the  sea-coast  is  more  elevated 
than  the  plains.  When  a  chasm  was  formed,  at  the  place  now 
called  Tempe,  by  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  and  Ossa  was  riven 
from  Olympus,  the  Peneius  flowed  out  through  it  to  the  sea, 
and  drained  this  tract  of  country.  Still  there  remained  the 
large  lake  Nessonis,  and  the  lake  Boebeis ;  which  is  of  less 
extent  than  the  Nessonis,  and  nearer  to  the  sea-coast. 

•  The  Salambria. 

'  This  paragraph  is  translated  as  proposed  by  Meineke,  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  suggestions  of  Du  Theil,  Groskurd,  and  Kramer,  in  correctiiig 
the  text. 

K  2 
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3.  Such  then  is  Thessaly,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
Phthiotis,  Hestiaeotis,  Thessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis. 

Phthiotis  comprises  the  southern  parts,  extending  along 
(Eta  from  the  Maliac  and  (or)  PylaTc  Gulf  ^  as  far  as  Dolopia 
and  Pindus,  increasing  in  breadth  to  Pharsalia  and  the  Thes- 
salian  plains. 

Hestiaeotis  comprises  the  western  parts  and  those  between 
Pindus  and  Upper  Macedonia ;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  below  Hestiaeotis,  who  are  called 
Pelasgiotae,  and  approach  close  to  the  Lower  Macedonians  ;  by 
the  [Thessalians]  also,  who  possess  the  country  ne^jit  in 
order,  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Magnesia. 

The  names  of  many  cities  might  here  be  enumerated, 
which  are  celebrated  on  other  accounts,  but  particularly  as 
being  mentioned  by  Homer ;  few  of  them,  however,  but  most 
of  all  Larisa,  preserve  their  ancient  importance. 

4.  The  poet  having  divided  the  whole  of  the  country,  which 
we  call  Thessaly,  into  ten^  parts  and  dynasties,  and  having 
taken  in  addition  some  portion  of  the  CEtaean  and  Locrian  ter- 
ritory, and  of  that  also  which  is  now  assigned  to  the  Macedon- 
ians, shows  (what  commonly  happened  to  every  country)  the 
changes  which,  entirely  or  in  part,  they  undergo  according  to 
the  power  possessed  by  their  respective  governors. 

5.  The  poet  first  enumerates  the  Thessalians  subject  to 
Achilles,  who  occupied  the  southern  side,  and  adjoined  QEta, 
and  the  Locri  Epicnemidii ; 

"  All  who  dwelt  in  Pelasgic  Argos  ;  they  who  occupied  Alus,  Alope,  and 
Trachin;  they  who  possessed  Phthia,  and  Hellas,  abounding  with  beauti- 
ful women,  were  called  Myrmidones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaei."  ^ 

He  joins  together  with  these  the  people  under  the  command  of 
Phoenix,  and  makes  them  compose  one  common  expedition. 
The  poet  nowhere  mentions  the  Dolopian  forces  in  the  battles 
near  Ilium,  neither  does  he  introduce  their  leader  Phoenix,  as 
undertaking,  like  Nestor,  dangerous  enterprises.  But  Phoenix 
is  mentioned  by  others,  as  by  Pindar, 

*  G.  of  Zeitun. 

2  The  ten  states  or  dynasties  mentioned  by  Homer  were  those  of,  ] . 
Achilles.  2.  Protesilaiis.  3.  Eumelus.  4.  Philoctetes.  5.  Podalirius 
and  Machaon.  6.  Eurypyhis.  7.  Polypoetes.  8.  Guneus.  9.  Pro- 
thoiis.  These  are  named  in  the  Catalogue  in  the  2nd  Book  of  the  Iliad ; 
the  10th,  Dolopia,  of  which  Phoenix  was  chief,  in  II.  xvi.  196. 

3  II.  ii.  681. 
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"  Who  led  a  brave  band  of  Dolopian  slingers, 

Who  were  to  aid  the  javelins  of  the  Danai,  tamers  of  horses." 

The  words  of  the  poet  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the 
figure  of  the  grammarians,  by  which  something  is  suppressed, 
for  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  the  king  to  engage  in  the  expe- 
dition, 

(*•'  I  live  at  the  extremity  of  Phthia,  chief  of  the  Dolopians," ') 
and  his  subjects  not  to  accompany  him.  For  [thus]  he  would 
not  appear  to  be  a  comrade  of  Achilles  in  the  expedition,  but 
only  as  the  commander  of  a  small  body  of  men,  and  a  speaker, 
and  if  so,  a  counsellor.  The  verses  seem  to  imply  this  mean- 
ing, for  they  are  to  this  effect, 

■  "To  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  to  achieve  great  deeds."' 

From  this  it  appears  that  Homer  considered  the  forces 
under  Achilles  and  Phoenix  as  constituting  one  body ;  but  the 
places  mentioned  as  being  under  the  authority  of  Achilles,  are 
subjects  of  controversy. 

Some  have  understood  Pelasgic  Argos  to  be  a  Thessalian 
city,  formerly  situated  near  Larisa,  but  now  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence. Others  do  not  understand  a  city  to  be  meant  by  this 
name,  but  the  Thessalian  plain,  and  to  have  been  so  called  by 
Abas,  who  established  a  colony  there  from  Argos. 

6.  With  respect  to  Phthia,  some  suppose  it  to  be  the  same 
as  Hellas  and  Achaia,  and  that  these  countries  form  the  south- 
ern portion  in  the  division  of  Thessaly  into  two  parts.  But 
others  distinguish  Phthia  and  Hellas.  The  poet  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish them  in  these  verses  ; 

"  they  who  occupied  Phthia  and  Hellas," ' 
as  if  they  were  two  countries.     And,  again, 

"  Then  far  away  through  wide  Greece  I  fled  and  came  to  Phthia,"* 
and, 

"There  are  many  Achaean  women  in  Hellas  and  Phthia."* 

The  poet  then  makes  these  places  to  be  two,  but  whether 
cities  or  countries  he  does  not  expressly  say.  Some  of  the , 
later  writers,  who  affirm  that  it  is  a  country,  suppose  it  to 
have  extended  from  Palaepharsalns  to  Thebae  Phthiotides. 
In  this  country  also  is  Thetidium,  near  both  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  Pharsalus;    and  it  is  conjectured  from  Theti- 

»  II.  ix.  480.  2  II.  ix.  443.  3  II  II  683. 

♦  II.  ix.  498.  »  II.  ix.  395. 
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dium  that  the  country,  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  a  part  of 
that  under  the  comratind  of  Achilles.  Others,  who  regard  it 
as  a  city,  allege  that  the  Pharsalii  show  at  the  distance  of  60 
stadia  from  their  own  city,  a  city  in  ruins,  which  they  believe 
to  be  Hellas,  and  two  springs  near  it,  Messei's  and  Hypereia. 
But  the  Melitaeenses  say,  that  at  the  distance  of  about  10 
stadia  from  their  city,  was  situated  Hellas  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Enipeus,^  when  their  own  city  had  the  name  of  Pyrrha, 
and  that  the  Hellenes  migrated  from  Hellas,  which  was  built 
in  a  low  situation,  to  theirs.  They  adduce  in  proof  of  this 
the  tomb  of  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  which  is  in 
their  market-place.  For  according  to  historians,  Deucalion 
was  king  of  Phthiotis  and  of  all  Thessaly.  The  Enipeus  flows 
from  Othrys^  beside  Pharsalus,^  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Apidanus,'^  and  the  latter  into  the  Peneius. 

Thus  much,  then,  respecting  the  Hellenes. 

7.  The  people  under  the  command  of  Achilles,  Protesilaus, 
and  Philoctetes,  are  called  Phthii.  The  poet  furnishes  evi- 
dence of  this.  Having  recited  in  the  Catalogue  of  those 
under  the  command  of  Achilles, 

"  the  people  of  Phthia,"^ 

he  represents  them  at  the  battle  at  the  ships,  as  remaining  in 
the  ships  with  Achilles,  and  inactive;  but  those  under  the 
command  of  Philoctetes,  as  fighting  with  Medon  [as  their 
leader],  and  those  under  the  command  of  Protesilaus,  with 
Podarces  [as  their  chief].  Of  these  the  poet  speaks  in 
general  terms ; 

"  there  were  BcEoti  and  laones  wearing  long  robes,  Locri,  Phthii,  and 
illustrious  Epeii."* 

But  here  he  particularizes  them ; 

"at  the  head  of  the  Phthii  fought  Medon  and  Podarces,  firm  in  battle. 
These  armed  with  breastplates  fought  together  with  Boeoti,  at  the  head  of 
the  magnanimous  Phthii,  keeping  away  the  enemy  from  the  ships."  ^ 

Perhaps  the  people  with  Eurypylus  were  called  Phthii,  as 
they  bordered  upon  the  country  of  the  latter.  At  present, 
however,  historians  assign  to  Magnesia  the  country  about 
Ormenium,  which  was  subject  to  Eurypylus,  and  the  whole  of 
that  subject  to  Philoctetes ;    but  they  regard  the  country  un- 

'  The  Vlacho.  '  Part  of  the  range  of  Mount  Gura. 

^  Satalda,     The  plain  of  Pharsalia  is  to  the  north.         •*  The  Gura. 

*  II.  ii.  683.  6  II.  xiii.  685.  ^  II.  xiii.  693,  699, 
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der  the  command  of  Protesilaus  as  belonging  to  Phtliia,  from 
Dolopia  and  Pindus  to  the  sea  of  Magnesia ;  but  as  far  as  the 
citj  Antron,  (now  written  in  the  plural  number,)  which  was 
subject  to  Protesilaus,  beginning  from  Trachinia  and  OEta,  is 
the  width  of  the  territory  belonging  to  Peleus  and  Achilles. 
But  this  is  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Maliac  Gulf. 

8.  They  entertain  doubts  resl)ecting  Halus  and  Alope, 
whether  Homer  means  the  places  which  are  now  comprised 
in  the  Phthiotic  government,  or  those  among  the  Locri,  since 
the  dominion  of  Achilles  extended  hither  as  well  as  to  Tra- 
chin  and  the  CEtaean  territory.  For  Halus  and  Halius,  as 
well  as  Alope,  are  on  the  coast  of  the  Locri.  But  some  sub- 
stitute Halius  for  Alope,  and  write  the  verse  in  this  manner ; 
"  they  who  inhabited  Halus,  and  Halius,  and  Trachin."  ' 

But  the  Phthiotic  Halus  lies  under  the  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tain Othrys,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Phthiotis,  and  borders 
upon  the  mountain  Typhrestus  and  the  Dolopians,  and 
thence  stretches  along  to  the  country  near  the  Maliac  Gulf. 
Halus,^  either  masculine  or  feminine,  for  it  is  used  in  both 
genders,  is  distant  from  Itonus^  about  60  stadia.  Athamas 
founded  Halus ;  it  was  destroyed,  but  subsequently  [restored  by 
the  Pharsalii].  It  is  situated  above  the  Crocian  plain,  and  the 
river  Amphrysus*  flows  by  its  walls.  Below  the  Crocian  plain 
lies  Thebae  Phthiotides ;  Halus  likewise,  which  is  in  Achaia, 
is  called  Phthiotis  ;  this,  as  well  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Othrys, 
approaches  close  to  the  Malienses.  As  Phylace  loo,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Protesilaus,  so  Halus  also  belongs  to 
Phthiotis,  which  adjoins  to  the  Malienses.  Halus  is  distant  from 
Thebes  about  100  stadia,  and  lies  in  the  middle  between  Phar- 
salus  and  Thebse  Phthiotides.  Philip,  however,  took  it  from 
the  latter,  and  assigned  it  to  the  Pharsalii.  Thus  it  happens, 
as  we  have  said  before,  that  boundaries  and  the  distribution  of 
nations  and  places  are  in  a  state  of  continual  change.  Thus 
Sophocles  also  called  Phthiotis,  Trachinia,  Artemidorus  places 
Halus  on  the  coast  beyond  the  Maliac  Gulf,  but  as  belonging 
to  Phthiotis.  For  proceeding  thence  in  the  direction  of  the 
Peneius,  he  places  Pteleum  after  Antron,  then  Halus  at  the 
distance  of  110  stadia  from  Pteleum. 

'  II.  ii.  682.  2  5"AXog,  or?/"A\oc.  ^  Armyrus. 

*  Hence  Virgil,  Geor.  3,  calls  Apollo,  Pastor  ab  Amphryso. 
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I  have  already  spoken  of  Trachin,  and  described  the  nature 
of  the  place.     The  poet  mentions  it  by  name. 

9.  As  Homer  frequently  mentions  the  Spercheius  as  a  river 
of  the  country,  having  its  source  in  the  Typhrestus,  a  Dryo- 
pian  mountain,  formerly  called  [Tymphrestus],  and  empty- 
ing itself  near  Thermopylae,  between  Trachin  and  Lamia,^  he 
might  imply  that  whatever  parts  of  the  Maliac  Gulf  were 
either  within  or  without  the  Pylas,  were  subject  to  Achilles. 

The  Spercheius  is  distant  about  30  stadia  from  Lamia, 
which  lies  above  a  plain,  extending  to  the  Maliac  Gulf.  That 
the  Spercheius  is  a  river  of  the  country  [subject  to  Achil- 
les], appears  from  the  words  of  Achilles,  who  says,  that  he 
had  devoted  his  hair  to  the  Spercheius ;  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Menesthius,  one  of  his  commanders,  was  said 
to  be  the  son  of  Spercheius  and  the  sister  of  Achilles. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  people  under  the  command  of 
Achilles  and  Patroclus,  and  who  had  accompanied  Peleus  in 
his  banishment  from  JEgina,  had  the  name  of  Myrmidons, 
but  all  the  Phthiotse  were  called  Achaeans. 

10.  They  reckon  in  the  Phthiotic  district,  which  was  sub- 
ject to  Achilles,  beginning  from  the  Malienses,  a  considerable 
number  of  towns,  and  among  them  Thebee  Phthiotides,  Echi- 
nus, Lamia,  near  which  the  war  was  carried  on  between  the 
Macedonians  and  Antipater,  against  the  Athenians.  In  this 
war  Leosthenes,  the  Athenian  general,  was  killed,  [and  Leon- 
natus,]  one  of  the  companions  of  Alexander  the  king.  Be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  towns,  we  must  add  [Narthac]ium, 
Erineus,  Coroneia,  of  the  same  name  as  the  town  in  Boeotia, 
Melitaga,  Thaumaci,  Proerna,  Pharsalus,  Eretria,  of  the  same 
name  as  the  Euboic  town,  Paracheloitae,  of  the  same  name 
as  those  in  JEtolia ;  for  here  also,  near  Lamia,  is  a  river  Ache- 
lous,  on  the  banks  of  which  live  the  Paracheloitae. 

This  district,  lying  to  the  north,  extended  to  the  north- 
western territory  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  to  the  territory  of 
Eurypylus  and  Protesilaus,  inclining  to  the  east ;  on  the  south 
it  adjoined  the  (Etaean  territory,  which  was  divided  into  four- 
teen demi,  and  contained  Heracleia  and  Dryopis,  which  was 
once  a  community  of  four  cities,  (a  Tetrapolis,)  like  Doris, 
and  accounted  the  capital  of  the  Dryopes  in  Peloponnesus. 
To  the  CEtaean  district  belong  also  the  Acyphas,  Parasopias, 
'  Isdin  or  Zeitun, 


i 
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OEneiadae,  and  Anticyra,  of  the  same  name  as  the  town  among 
the  Locri  Hesperii.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  divisions  al- 
ways continued  the  same,  for  thej  underwent  various  changes. 
The  most  remarkable,  however,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

11.  The  poet  with  sufficient  clearness  .describes  the  situation 
of  the  Dolopes,  as  at  the  extremity  of  Phthia,  and  says  that 
both  they  and  the  Phthiotas  were  under  the  command  of  the 
same  chief,  Peleus ; 

"  I  lived,"  he  says,  "at  the  farthest  part  of  Phthia,  king  of  the  Dolopes."' 
Peleus,  however,  had  conferred  on  him  the  authority. 

This  region  is  close  to  Pindus,  and  the  places  about  it,  most 
of  which  belong  to  the  Thessalians.  For  in  consequence  of 
the  renown  and  ascendency  of  the  Thessalians  and  Mace- 
donians, those  Epeirotag,  who  bordered  nearest  upon  them,  be- 
came, some  voluntarily,  others  by  force,  incorporated  among 
the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians.  In  this  manner  the  Atha- 
manes,  -^thices,  and  Talares  were  joined  to  the  Thessalians, 
and  the  Orestas,  Pelagones,  and  Elimiotae  to  the  Macedonians. 

12.  Pindus  is  a  large  mountain,  having  on  the  north  Mace- 
donia, on  the  west  Perrhaebi,  settlers  from  another  country, 
on  the  south  Dolopes,  [and  on  the  east  Hestiseotis]  which 
belongs  to  Thessaly.  Close  upon  Pindus  dwelt  Talares, 
a  tribe  of  Molotti,  detached  from  the  Molotti  about  Mount 
Tomarus,  and  ^thices,  among  whom  the  poet  says  the  Cen- 
taurs took  refuge  when  expelled  by  Peirithous.^  They 
are  at  present,  it  is  said,  extinct.  But  this  extinction  is  to 
be  understood  in  two  senses  ;  either  the  inhabitants  have 
been  exterminated,  and  the  country  deserted,  or  the  name  of 
the  nation  exists  no  longer,  or  the  community  does  not  pre- 
serve its  ancient  form.  Whenever  the  community,  which 
continues,  is  insignificant,  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
record  either  its  existence  or  its  change  of  name.  But  when 
it  has  any  just  pretensions  to  notice,  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
the  change  which  it  has  undergone. 

13.  It  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  tract  of  sea-coast  sub- 
ject to  Achilles :  we  begin  from  Thermopylae,  for  we  have 
spoken  of  the  coast  of  Locris,  and  of  the  interior. 

Thermopylas  is  separated  from  the  Cengeum  by  a  strait  70 
stadia  across.     Coasting  beyond  the  Pylae,  it  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  Spercheius  of  about  10,  (60  ?)  and  thence  to  Phalara 
'  II.  ix.  484.  2  II.  u_  744. 
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of  20  stadia.  Above  Phalara,  50  stadia  from  the  sea,  lies  the 
city  of  the  [Lamians].  Then  coasting  along  the  shore  100 
stadia,  we  find  above  it,  Echinus.  At  the  distance  of  20  stadia 
from  the  following  tract  of  coast,  in  the  interior,  is  Larisa 
Cremaste,  which  has  the  name  also  of  Larisa  Pelasgia. 

14.  Then  follows  a  small  island,  Mjonnesus ;  next  An- 
tron  ;  which  was  subject  to  Protesilaus.  Thus  much  concern- 
ing the  territory  subject  to  Achilles. 

As  the  poet,  in  naming  the  chiefs,  and  cities  under  their 
rule,  has  divided  the  country  into  numerous  well-known  parts, 
and  has  given  an  accurate  account  of  the  whole  circuit  of 
Thessaly,  we  shall  follow  him,  as  before,  in  completing  the 
description  of  this  region. 

Next  to  the  people  under  the  command  of  Achilles,  he 
enumerates  those  under  the  command  of  Protesilaus.  They 
were  situated,  next,  along  the  sea-coast  which  was  subject  to 
Achilles,  as  far  as  Antron.  The  boundary  of  the  country 
under  the  command  of  Protesilaus,  is  determined  by  its  being 
situated  without  the  Maliac  Gulf,  yet  still  in  Phthiotis,  though 
not  within  Phthiotis  subject  to  Achilles. 

Phylace  ^  is  near  Thebse  Plithiotides,  which  was  subject  to 
Protesilaus,  as  were  also  Halus,  Larisa  Cremaste,  and  Deme- 
trium,  all  of  which  lie  to  the  east  of  Mount  Othrys. 

The  Demetrium  he  speaks  of  ^  as  an  enclosure  sacred  to  Ceres, 
and  calls  it  Pyrasus.  Pyrasus  was  a  city  with  a  good  harbour, 
having  at  the  distance  of  2  stadia  from  it  a  grove,  and  a  temple 
consecrated  to  Ceres.  It  is  distant  from  Thebae  20  stadia. 
The  latter  is  situated  above  Pyrasus.  Above  Thebas  in  the 
inland  parts  is  the  Crocian  plain  at  the  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tain Othrys.  Through  this  plain  flows  the  river  Amphrysus. 
AbdVe  it  is  the  Itonus,  where  is  the  temple  of  the  Itonian 
Minerva,  from  which  that  in  Boeotia  has  its  name,  also  the 
river  Cuarius.  [Of  this  river  and]  of  Arne  we  have  spoken 
in  our  account  of  Boeotia. 

These  places  are  in  Thessaliotis,  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
all  Thessaly,  in  which  were  the  possessions  of  Eurypylus. 
Phyllus,  where  is  a  temple  of  the  Phyllaean  Apollo,  Ichnae, 
where  the  Ichnsean  Themis  is  worshipped,  Cierus,  and  [all 
the  places  as  far  as]  Athamania,  are  included  in  Thessaliotis. 

At  Antron,  in  the  strait  near  Eubcea,  is  a  sunk  rock,  called 
»  Above  S.  Theodoro.  «  II.  u.  695. 
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"  the  Ass  of  Antron."  Next  are  Pteleum  and  Halus  ;  next 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  Pyrasus  in  ruins  ;  above  these,  Thebae ; 
then  Pyrrha,  a  promontory,  and  two  small  islands  near,  one  of 
which  is  called  Pyrrha,  the  other  Deucalion.  Somewhere 
here  ends  the  territory  of  Phthiotis. 

15.  The  poet  next  mentions  the  people  under  Eumelus,  and 
the  continuous  tract  of  coast  which  now  belongs  to  Magnesia, 
and  the  Pelasgiotis. 

Pherae  is  the  termination  of  the  Pelasgic  plains  towards 
Magnesia,  which  plains  extend  as  far  as  Pelion,  a  distance  of 
160  stadia.  Pagasse  is  the  naval  arsenal  of  Pherae,  from  which 
it  is  distant  90  stadia,  and  20  from  lolcus.  lolcus  has  been 
razed  from  ancient  times.  It  was.  from  this  place  that  Pelias 
despatched  Jason  and  the  ship  Argo.  Pagasae  had  its  name,^ 
according  to  mythologists,  from  the  building  of  the  ship  Argo 
at  this  place.  Others,  with  more  probability,  suppose  that  the 
name  of  the  place  was  derived  from  the  springs,  (Tr/^ya/,)  which 
are  very  numerous  and  copious.  Near  it  is  Aphetae,  (so 
named)  as  the  starting-place^  from  which  the  Argonauts  set 
off.  lolcus  is  situated  7  stadia  from  Demetrias,  overlooking 
the  sea.  Demetrias  was  founded  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
who  called  it  after  his  own  name.  It  is  situated  between 
Nelia  and  Pagasae  on  the  sea.  He  collected  there  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighbouring  small  cities,  Nelia,  Pagasse,  Orme- 
nium,  and  besides  these,  Rhizus,  Sepias,  Olizon,  Boebe,  and 
lolcus,  which  are  at  present  villages  belonging  to  Demetrias. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  a  station  for  vessels,  and  a  royal  seat  of 
the  Macedonian  kings.  It  had  the  command  of  Tempe,  and 
of  both  the  mountains  Pelion  and  Ossa.  At  present  its  ex- 
tent of  power  is  diminished,  yet  it  still  surpasses  all  the  cities 
in  Magnesia. 

The  lake  Boebeis  ^  is  near  Pherae,''  and  approaches  close  to 
the  extremities  of  Pelion  and  Magnesia.  Bcebe  is  a  small 
place  situated  on  the  lake. 

As  civil  dissensions  and  usurpations  reduced  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  lolcus,  formerly  so  powerful,  so  they  affected 
Pherae  in  the  same  manner,  which  was  raised  to  prosperity, 
and  was  destroyed  by  tyrants. 

Near  Demetrias  flows  the  Anaurus.     The  continuous  line 

'  Trriyvvfii,  to  fasten.  '  a<ptTr]piov,  a  starting-place. 

^  Karlas.  *  Velestina. 
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of  coast  is  called  also  lolcus.      Here  was  held  the  Pylaic 
(Peliac  ?)  assembly  and  festival. 

Artemidorus  places  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  farther  from  Deme- 
trias,  near  the  places  subject  to  Philoctetes.  In  the  gulf  he  says 
is  the  island  Cicynethijs/  and  a  small  town  of  the  same  name. 

16..  The  poet  next  enumerates  the  cities  subject  to  Philoc- 
tetes. 

Methone  is  not  the  Thracian  Methone  razed  by  Philip. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  change  of  name  these  places  and 
others  in  the  Peloponnesus  have  undergone.  Other  places 
enumerated  as  subject  to  Philoctetes,  are  Thaumacia,  Olizon, 
and  Meliboea,  all  along  the  shore  next  adjacent. 

In  front  of  the  Magnetos  lie  clusters  of  islands ;  the  most 
celebrated  are  Sciathus,^  Peparethus,^  Icus/  Halonnesus,  and 
Scyrus,^  which  contain  cities  of  the  same  name.  Scyrus  how- 
ever is  the  most  famous  of  any  for  the  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  Lycomedes  and  Achilles,  and  for  the  birth  and 
education  of  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  In  after 
times,  when  Philip  became  powerful,  perceiving  that  the 
Athenians  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  sovereigns  both  of 
these  and  other  islands,  he  made  those  islands  which  lay  near 
his  own  country  more  celebrated  than  any  of  the  rest.  For 
as  his  object  in  waging  war  was  the  sovereignty  of  Greece, 
he  attacked  those  places  first  which  were  near  him ;  and  as 
he  attached  to  Macedonia  many  parts  of  Magnesia  itself,  of 
Thrace,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  country,  so  also  he 
seized  upon  the  islands  in  front  of  Magnesia,  and  made  the 
possession  of  islands  which  were  before  entirely  unknown,  a 
subject  of  warlike  contention,  and  brought  them  into  notice. 

Scyrus  however  is  particularly  celebrated  in  ancient  his- 
tories. It  is  also  highly  reputed  for  the  excellence  of  its 
goats,  and  the  quarries  of  variegated  marble,  such  as  the 
Carystian,  the  Deucallian,  (Docimaean?)  the  Synnadic,  and 
the  Hierapolitic  kinds.  For  there  may  be  seen  at  Rome 
columns,  consisting,  of  a  single  stone,  and  large  slabs  of 
variegated  marble,  (from  Scyrus,)  with  which  the  city  is  em- 
bellished both  at  the  public  charge  and  at  the  expense  of  indi- 
viduals, which  has  caused  works  of  white  marble  to  be  little 
esteemed. 

Trikeri.  2  Sciathos.  ^  Scopelo  ? 

*  Selidromi?  *  Scyros. 
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17.  The  poet  having  proceeded  so  far  along  the  Magnesian 
coast,  returns  to  Upper  Thessaly,  for  beginning  from  Dolopia 
and  Pindus  he  goes  through  the  region  extending  along 
Phthiotis  to  Lower  Thessaly. 

"  They  who  occupy  Tricca  and  rocky  Ithome."  ' 
These  places  belong  to  Histiaeotis,  which  was  formerly  called 
Doris.  When  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Perrhasbi,  who  de- 
stroyed Histiaeotis  in  Euboea,  and  had  removed  the  inhabitants 
by  force  to  the  continent,  they  gave  the  country  the  name  of 
Histiaeotis,  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of  Histiaeans  among 
the  settlers.  This  country  and  Dolopia  are  called  Upper  Thes- 
saly, which  is  in  a  straight  line  with  Upper  Macedonia,  as 
Lower  Thessaly  is  in  a  straight  line  with  Lower  Macedonia. 

Tricca,^  where  there  is  a  very  ancient  and  famous  temple  of 
^sculapius,  borders  upon  the  Dblopes,  and  the  parts  about 
Pindus. 

Ithome,  which  has  the  same  name  as  the  Messenian  Ithome, 
ought  not,  they  say,  to  be  pronounced  in  this  manner,  but 
should  be  pronounced  without  the  first  syllable,  Thome,  for 
this  was  its  former  name.  At  present,  it  is  changed  to 
[Thumasum].  It  is  a  spot  strong  by  nature,  and  in  reality 
rocky.  It  lies  between  four  strong-holds,  which  form  a  square, 
Tricca,  Metropolis,  Pelinnaeum,  and  Gomphi.^  Ithome  be- 
longs to  the  district  of  the  Metropolitae.  Metropolis  was 
formed  at  first  out  of  three  small  obscure  cities,  and  after- 
wards more  were  included,  and  among  these  Ithome.  Calli- 
machus  says  in  his  Iambics, 

"  among  the  Venuses,  (for  the  goddess  bears  several  titles,)  Vemis  Cast- 
nietis  surpasses  all  others  in  wisdom," 

for  she  alone  accepts  the  sacrifice  of  swine.  Certainly  Gulli- 
machus,  if  any  person  could  be  said  to  possess  information, 
was  well  informed,  and  it  was  his  object,  as  he  himself  says, 
all  his  life  to  relate  these  fables.  Later  writers,  however, 
have  proved  that  there  was  not  one  Venus  only,  but  several, 
who  accepted  that  sacrifice,  from  among  w^hom  the  goddess 
worshipped  at  Metropolis  came,  and  that  this  [foreign]  rite 
was  delivered  down  by  one  of  the  cities  which  contributed  to 
form  that  settlement. 

'  II.  ii.  729.  2  Tricala. 

'  The  ruins  are  pointed  out  to  the  south  of  Stagus  Kalabak. 
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Pharcadon  also  is  situated  in  the  Hestiaeotis.  The  Peneius 
and  the  Curalius  flow  through  jt.  The  Curalius,  after  flow- 
ing beside  the  temple  of  the  Itonian  Minerva,  empties  itself 
into  the  Peneius. 

The  Peneius  itself  rises  in  Mount  Pindus,  as  I  have  before 
said.  It  leaves  Tricca,  Pelinnaeum,  and  Pharcadon  on  the 
left  hand,  and  takes  its  course  beside  Atrax  and  Larisa. 
After  having  received  the  rivers  of  the  Thessaliotis  it  flows 
onwards  through  Tempe,  and  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea. 

Historians  speak  of  (Echalia,  the  city  of  Eurytus,  as  exist- 
ing in  these  parts,  in  Euboea  also,  and  in  Arcadia ;  but  some 
give  it  one  name,  others  another,  as  I  have  said  in  the  de- 
scription of  Peloponnesus. 

They  inquire  particularly,  which  of  these  was  the  city 
taken  by  Hercules,  and  which  was  the  city  intended  by  the 
author  of  the  poem,  "  The  Capture  of  CEchalia  ?  " 

The  places,  however,  were  subject  to  the  Asclepiadae. 

18.  The  poet  next  mentions  the  country  which  was  under 
the  dominion  of  Eurypylus  ; 

"  They  who  possessed  Ormeiiium  and  the  spring  Hypereia, 

And  they  who  occupied  Asterium  and  the  white  peaks  of  Titanus."  ' 

Ormenium  is  now  called  Orminium.  It  is  a  village  situ- 
ated below  Pelion,  near  the  Pagasitic  Gulf,  but  was  one  of 
the  cities  which  contributed  to  form  the  settlement  of  Deme- 
trias,  as  I  have  before  said. 

The  lake  Boebeis  must  be  near,  because  both  Boebe  and 
Ormenium  belonged  to  the  cities  lying  around  Demetrias. 

Ormenium  is  distant  by  land  2?  stadia  from  Demetrias. 
The  site  of  lolcus,  which  is  on  the  road,  is  distant  7  stadia 
from  Demetrias,  and  the  remaining  20  from  Ormenium. 

Demetrius  of  Scepsis  says,  that  Phcenix  came  from  Or- 
menium, and  that  he  fled  thence  from  his  father  Amyntor, 
the  son  of  Ormenus,  to  Phthia,  to  king  Peleus.  For  this  place 
was  founded  by  Ormenus,  the  son  of  Cercaphus,  the  son  of 
>(Eolus.  The  sons  of  Ormenus  w^ere  Amyntor  and  Euaemon  ; 
the  son  of  the  former  was  Phoenix,  and  of  the  latter,  Eurypy- 
lus. The  succession  to  his  possessions  was  preserved  secure 
for  Eurypylus,  after  the  departure  of  Phoenix  from  his  home, 
and  we  ought  to  write  the  verse  of  the  poet  in  this  manner : 

>  II.  ii.  734. 
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"as  when  I  first  left  Ormenium,  abounding  with  flocks,"  ^ 
instead  of 

"  left  Hellas,  abounding  with  beautiful  women." 
But  Crates  makes  Phoenix  a  Phocasan,  conjecturing  tliis 
from  the  helmet  of  Meges,  which  Ulysses  wore  on  the  night 
expedition  ;  of  which  helmet  the  poet  says, 

"  Autolycus  brought  it  away  from  Eleon,  out  of  the  house  of  Amyntor, 
the  son  of  Ormenus,  having  broken  through  the  thick  walls. "^ 

Now  Eleon  was  a  small  city  on  Parnassus,  and  by  Amyn- 
tor, the  son  of  Ormenus,  he  could  not  mean  any  other  person 
than  the  father  of  Phoenix,  and  that  Autolycus,  who  lived  on 
Parnassus,  was  in  the  habit  of  digging  through  the  houses  of 
his  neighbours,  which  is  the  common  practice  of  every  house- 
breaker, and  not  of  persons  living  at  a  distance.  But  Deme- 
trius the  Scepsian  says,  that  there  is  no  such  place  on  Par- 
nassus as  Eleon,  but  Neon,  which  was  built  after  the  Trojan 
war,  and  that  digging  through  houses  was  not  confined  to 
robbers  of  the  neighbourhood.  Other  things  might  be  ad- 
vanced, but  I  am  unwilling  to  insist  long  on  this  subject. 
Others  write  the  words 

"fromHeleon;" 
but  this  is  a  Tanagrian  town ;  and  the  words 

"  Then  far  away  I  fled  through  Hellas  and  came  to  Phthia,"' 
would  make  this  passage  absurd. 

Hypereia  is  a  spring  in  the  middle  of  the  city  of  the  Phe- 
raei  [subject  to  Eumelus].  It  would  therefore  be  absurd  [to 
assign  it  to  Eurypylus]. 

Titanus'*  had  its  name  from  the  accident  of  its  colour,  for 
the  soil  of  the  country  near  Arne  and  [  Aphe]tse  is  white,  and 
Asterium  is  not  far  from  these  places. 

19.  Continuous  with  this  portion  of  Thessaly  are  the  peo- 
ple subject  to  Polypoetes. 

"  They  who  possessed  Argissa ;  those  who  inhabited  Gyrtone,* 
Orthe,  Elone,  and  the  white  city  Oloosson."^ 

This  country  was  formerly  inhabited  by  Perrhaebi,  who 

»  II.  ix.  447.  '  II.  X.  226.  ^  n  ix.  424. 

*  TiTavog,  chalk.  *  Tcheritchiano. 

«  II.  ii.  738. 
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possessed  the  part  towards  the  sea  and  the  Peneius,  as  far  as  ^ 
its  mouth  and  the  city  Gyrton,  belonging  to  the  district  Per- 
rhasbis.  Afterwards  the  Lapithae,  Ixion  and  his  son  Peiri- 
thous,  having  reduced  the  PerrhaBbi,^  got  possession  of  these 
places.  Peirithous  took  possession  also  of  Pelion,  having  ex- 
pelled by  force  the  Centaurs,  a  savage  tribe,  who  inhabited 
it.     These 

"  he  drove  from  Pelion  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  -^thices,  ' ' 

but  he  delivered  up  the  plains  to  the  Lapithae.  The  Perrhsebi 
kept  possession  of  some  of  these  parts,  those,  namely,  towards 
Olympus,  and  in  some  places  they  lived  intermixed  altogether 
with  the  Lapithse. 

Argissa,  the  present  Argura,  is  situated  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Peneius.  Atrax  lies  above  it  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia,, 
close  to  the  river.  The  intermediate  country  along  the  side 
of  the  river  was  occupied  by  Perrhaebi. 

Some  call  Orthe  the  citadel  of  the  Phalannaei.  Phalanna 
is  a  Perrhaebic  city  on  the  Peneius,  near  Tempe. 

The  Perrha2bi,  oppressed  by  the  Lapithae,  retreated  in  great 
numbers  to  the  mountainous  country  about  Pindus,  and  to  the 
Athamanes  and  Dolopes  ;  but  the  Larisaei  became  masters  of 
the  country  and  of  the  Perrhaibi  who  remained  there.  The 
Larissei  lived  near  the  Peneius,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Perrhaebi.  They  occupied  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
plains,  except  some  of  the  very  deep  valleys  near  the  lake 
Nessonis,  into  which  the  river,  when  it  overflowed,  usually 
carried  away  a  portion  of  the  arable  ground  belonging  to  the 
Larisaei,  who  afterwards  remedied  this  by  making  embank- 
ments. 

These  people  were  in  possession  of  Perrhsebia,  and  levied 
imposts  until  Philip  became  master  of  the  country. 

Larisa  is  a  place  situated  on  Ossa,  and  there  is  Larisa 
Cremaste,  by  some  called  Pelasgia.  In  Crete  also  is  a  city 
Larisa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  embodied  with  those  of 
Hierapytna ;  and  from  this  place  the  plain  below  is  called  the 
Larisian  plain.    In  Peloponnesus  the  citadel  of  the  Argives  is 

'  Meineke  suggests  the  reading  fiSTa^v,  between,  instead  of  /xsxpi,  as 
far  as. 

^  The  words  after  Perrhaebi,  eig  rrfv  Iv  ry  jxeffoyai^  TroTafiiav,  into  the 
country  in  the  interior  lying  along  the  river,  are  omitted,  as  suggested 
by  Meineke.  ^  II.  ii.  744. 
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called  Larisa,  and  there  is  a  river  Larisus,  which  separates 
Eleia  from  Dyme.  Theopompus  mentions  a  city  Larisa,  situ- 
ated on  the  immediate  confines  of  this  country.  In  Asia  is 
Larisa  Phriconis  near  Cume,  and  another  Larisa  near  Hamax- 
itus,  in  the  Troad.  There  is  also  an  Ephesian  Larisa,  and  a 
Larisa  in  Syria.  At  50  stadia  from  Mitylene  are  the  Lari- 
scean  rocks,  on  the  road  to  Methymne.  There  is  a  Larisa  in 
Attica  ;  and  a  village  of  this  name  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia 
from  Tralleis,  situated  above  the  city,  on  the  road  to  the  plain 
of  the  Cayster,  passing  by  Mesogis  towards  the  temple  of 
Mater  Isodroma.  This  Larisa  has  a  similar  position,  and 
possesses  similar  advantages  to  those  of  Larisa  Cremaste  ;  for 
it  has  abundance  of  water  and  vineyards.  Perhaps  Jupiter 
had  the  appellation  of  Larisseus  from  this  place.  There  is 
also  on  the  left  side  of  the  Pontus  (Euxine)  a  village  called 
Larisa,  near  the  extremities  of  Mount  Haemus,  between  Nau- 
lochus  [and  Odessus].^ 

Oloosson,  called  the  White,  from  its  chalky  soil,  Elone,  and 
Gonnus  are  Perrhasbic  cities.  The  name  of  Elone  was  changed 
to  that  of  Leimone.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Both  lie  at  the  foot 
of  Olympus,  not  very  far  from  the  river  Eurotas,  which  the 
poet  calls  Titaresius. 

20.  The  poet  speaks  both  of  this  river  and  of  the  Per- 
rhgebi  in  the  subsequent  verses,  when  he  says, 

"  Gimeus  brought  from  Cyphus  two  and  twenty  vessels.  His  followers 
were  Enienes  and  Perasbi,  firm  in  batlle.  They  dwelt  near  the  wintry 
Dodona,  and  tilled  the  fields  abont  the  lovely  Titaresius."  ^ 

He  mentions  therefore  these  places  as  belonging  to  the  Per- 
rhaebi,  which  comprised  a  part  of  the  Hestiaeotis.^  They  were 
in  part  Perrhsebic  towns,  which  were  subject  to  Polypoetes. 
He  assigned  them  however  to  the  Lapithse,  because  these 
people  and  the  Perrhaebi  lived  intermixed  together,  and  the 
Lapithse  occupied  the  plains.  The  country,  which  belonged 
to  the  Perrhasbi,  was,  for  the  most  part,  subject  to  the  La- 
pithse, but  the  Perrhaebi  possessed  the  more  mountainous 
tracts  towards  Olympus  and  Tempe,  such  as  Cyphus,  Dodone, 
and  the  country  about  the  river  Titaresius.     This  river  rises 

^   Groskurd  suggests  the  insertion  here  of  Messembria  or  Odessus. 
Kramer  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter. 
*  11.  ii.  748.  3  Or  Pelasgiotis.     Groskurd. 
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in  the  mountain  Titarius,  which  is  part  of  Olympus.  It  flows 
into  the  plain  near  Tempe  belonging  to  Perrhaebia,  and  some- 
where there  enters  the  Peneius. 

The  water  of  the  Peneius  is  clear,  that  of  the  Titaresius 
is  unctuous ;  a  property  arising  from  some  matter,  which 
prevents  the  streams  mingling  with  each  other, 

"  but  runs  over  the  surface  like  oil."  * 

Because  the  Perrhaebi  and  Lapithae  lived  intermingled  to- 
gether, Simonides  calls  all  those  people  Pelasgiotaj,  who  oc- 
cupy the  eastern  parts  about  Gyrton  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Peneius,  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  the  country  about  Demetrias,  and 
the  places  in  the  plain,  Larisa,  Crannon,  Scotussa,  Mopsium, 
Atrax,  and  the  parts  near  the  lakes  Nessonis  and  Boebeis. 
The  poet  mentions  a  few  only  of  these  places,  either  because 
they  were  not  inhabited  at  all,  or  badly  inhabited  on  account 
of  the  inundations  which  had  happened  at  various  times. 
For  the  poet  does  not  mention  even  the  lake  Nessonis,  but  the 
Boebeis  only,  which  is  much  smaller,  for  its  water  remained 
constant,  and  this  alone  remains,  while  the  former  probably 
was  at  one  time  filled  irregularly  to  excess,  and  at  another 
contained  no  water. 

We  have  mentioned  Scotussa  in  our  accounts  of  Dodona, 
and  of  the  oracle,  in  Thessaly,  when'  we  observed  that  it  was 
near  Scotussa.  Near  Scotussa  is  a  tract  called  Cynoscephalai. 
It  was  here  that  the  Romans  with  their  allies  the  ^tolians,  and 
their  general  Titus  Quintius,  defeated  in  a  great  battle  Philip, 
son  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon. 

21.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has  happened  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Magnetis.  For  Homer  having  enumerated  many 
places  of  this  country,  calls  none  of  them  Magnetes,  but  those 
only  whom  he  indicates  in  terms  obscure,  and  not  easily  un- 
derstood ; 

"  They  who  dwelt  about  Peneius  and  Pelion  with  waving  woods."' 

Now  about  the  Peneius  and  Pelion  dwell  those  (already 
mentioned  by  Homer)  who  occupied  Gyrton,  and  Ormenium, 
and  many  other  nations.  At  a  still  greater  distance  from 
Pelion,  according  to  later  writers,  were  Magnetes,  begin- 
ning from  the  people,  that  were  subject  to  Eumelus.     These 

»  II.  ii.  754  «  II.  ii.  756. 
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writers,  on  account  of  the  continual  removals  from  one  settle- 
ment to  another,  alterations  in  the  forms  of  government,  and 
intermixture  of  races,  seem  to  confound  both  names  and  na- 
tions, which  sometimes  perplexes  persons  in  these  times,  as  is 
first  to  be  observed  in  the  instances  of  Crannon  and  Gyrton. 

Formerly  thej  called  the  Gyrtonians  Phlegyae,  from 
Phlegyas,  the  brother  of  Ixion  ;  and  the  Crannonii,  Ephyri,  so 
that  there  is  a  doubt,  when  the  poet  says, 

"  These  two  from  Thrace  appeared  with  breastplates  armed  against 
Ephyri,  or  haughty  Phlegyae,"^ 

what  people  he  meant. 

22.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Perrhasbi  and  ^nianes, 
for  Homer  joins  them  together,  as  if  they  dwelt  near  each 
other ;  and  it  is  said  by  later  writers,  that,  for  a  long  period, 
the  settlement  of  the  JEnianes  was  in  the  Dotian  plain.  Now 
this  plain  is  near  Perrhsebia,  which  we  have  just  mentioned, 
Ossa,  and  the  lake  Boebeis :  it  is  situated  about  the  middle  of 
Thessaly,but  enclosed  by  itself  within  hills.  Hesiod  speaks  of 
it  in  this  manner  ; 

"  Or,  as  a  pure  virgin,  who  dwells  on  the  sacred  heights  of  the  Twin  hills, 
conaes  to  the  Dotian  plain,  in  front  of  Amyrus,  abounding  with  vines,  to 
bathe  her  feet  in  the  lake  Boebias." 

The  greater  part  of  the  jEnianes  were  expelled  by  the  Lapithae, 
and  took  refuge  in  QCta,  where  they  established  their  power, 
having  deprived  the  Dorians  and  the  Malienses  of  some  por- 
tions of  country,  extending  as  far  as  Heracleia  and  Echinus. 
Some  of  them  however  remained  about  Cyphus,  a  Perrhasbic 
mountain,  where  is  a  settlement  of  the  same  name.  As  to  the 
Perrhasbi,  some  of  them  collected  about  the  western  parts  of 
Olympus  and  settled  there,  on  the  borders  of  the  Macedonians. 
But  a  large  body  took  shelter  among  the  mountains  near 
Athamania,  and  Pindus.  But  at  present  few,  if  any,  traces 
of  them  are  to  be  found. 

The  Magnetes,  who  are  mentioned  last  in  the  Thessalian 
catalogue  of  the  poet,  must  be  understood  to  be  those  situated 
within  Tempe,  extending  from  the  Peneius  and  Ossa  to  Pe- 
lion,  and  bordering  upon  the  Pieriotae  in  Macedonia,  who  oc- 
cupy the  country  on  the  other  side  the  Peneius  as  far  as 
the  sea. 

Homolium,  or  Homole,  (for  both  words  are  in  use,)  must 

»  II.  xiii.  301. 
L  2 
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be  assigned  to  the  Magnetes.  I  have  said  in  the  description 
of  Macedonia,  that  Homolium  is  near  Ossa  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course  which  the  Peneius  takes  through  Tempe. 

If  we  are  to  extend  their  possessions  as  far  as  the  sea-coast, 
which  is  very  near  Homolium,  there  is  reason  for  assigning  to 
them  Rhizus,  and  Erymnae,  which  lies  on  the  sea-coast  in  the 
tract  subject  to  Philoctetes  and  Eumelus.  Let  this  however 
remain  unsettled.  For  the  order  in  which  the  places  as  lar  as 
the  Peneius  follow  one  another,  is  not  clearly  expressed,  and 
as  the  places  are  not  of  any  note,  we  need  not  consider  that 
uncertainty  as  very  important.  The  coast  of  Sepias,  however, 
is  mentioned  by  tragic  writers,  and  was  chaunted  in  songs  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet.  It  consists  of 
a  chain  of  rocks. 

Between  Sepias  and  Casthanaea,  a  village  situated  below 
Pelion,  is  the  sea-shore,  where  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  lying, 
when  an  east  wind  began  to  blow  violently ;  some  of  the  ves- 
sels were  forced  on  shore,  and  immediately  went  to  pieces ; 
others  were  driven  on  Hipnus,  a  rocky  spot  near  Pelion, 
others  were  lost  at  Meliboea,  others  at  Casthanaea. 

The  whole  of  the  coasting  voyage  along  Pelion,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  80  stadia,  is  among  rocks.  That  along  Ossa  is 
of  the  same  kind  and  to  the  same  extent. 

Between  them  is  a  bay  of  more  than  200  stadia  in  extent, 
upon  which  is  situated  Meliboea. 

The  whole  voyage  from  Demetrias,  including  the  winding 
of  the  bays,  to  the  Peneius  is  more  than  1000  stadia,  from  the 
Spercheius  800  stadia  more,  and  from  the  Euripus  2350 
stadia. 

Hieronymus  assigns  a  circuit  of  3000  stadia  to  the  plain 
country  in  Thessaly  and  Magnesia,  and  says,  that  it  was  in- 
habited by  Pelasgi,  but  that  these  people  were  driven  into 
Italy  by  Lapithse,  and  that  the  present  Pelasgic  plain  is  that 
in  which  are  situated  Larisa,  Gyrton,  Pherse,  Mopsium,  Boe- 
beis,  Ossa,  Homole,  Pelion,  and  Magnetis.  Mopsium  has  not 
its  name  from  Mopsus,  the  son  of  Manto  the  daughter  of 
Teiresias,  but  from  Mopsus,  one  of  the  Lapithas,  who  sailed 
with  the  Argonauts.  Mopsopus,  from  whom  Attica  is  called 
Mopsopia,  is  a  different  person. 

23.  This  then  is  the  account  of  the  several  parts  of  Thes- 
saly. 
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In  general  we  say,  that  it  was  formerly  called  Pyrrhaea, 
from  Pyrrha,  the  wife  of  Deucalion  ;  Hasmonia,  from  Haemon  ; 
and  Thettalia,  from  Thettalus,  the  son  of  Haemon.  But  some 
writers,  after  dividing  it  into  two  portions,  say,  that  Deucalion 
obtained  by  lot  the  southern  part,  and  called  it  Pandora,  from 
his  mother ;  that  the  other  fell  to  the  share  of  Haemon,  from 
whom  it  was  called  Haemonia ;  that  the  name  of  one  part  was 
changed  to  Hellas,  from  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  and  of 
the  other  to  Thettalia,  from  Thettalus,  the  son  of  Haemon. 
But,  according  to  some  writers,  it  was  the  descendants  of  An- 
tiphus  and  Pheidippus,  sons  of  Thettalus,  descended  from 
Hercules,  who  invaded  the  country  from  Ephyra  in  Thes- 
protia,  and  called  it  after  the  name  of  Thettalus  their  pro- 
genitor. It  has  been  already  said  that  once  it  had  the  name 
of  Nessonis,  as  well  as  the  lake,  from  Nesson,  the  son  of 
Thettalus. 


BOOK  X. 
GREECE. 

SUMMARY. 

The  Tenth  Book  contains  JEtolia  and  the  neighhouring  islands  ;  also  the 
whole  of  Crete,  on  which  the  author  dwells  some  time  in  narrating  the 
institutions  of  the  islanders  and  of  the  Curetes.  He  describes  at  length 
the  origin  of  the  Tdaean  Dactyli  in  Crete,  their  customs  and  religious 
rites.  Strabo  mentions  the  connexion  of  his  own  family  with  Crete,  The 
Book  contains  an  account  of  the  numerous  islands  about  Crete,  including 
the  Sporades  and  some  of  the  Cyclades. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1.  Since  Euboea^  stretches  along  the  whole  of  this  coast 
from  Sunium  to  Thessalj,  except  the  extremity  on  each  side,^ 
it  may  be  convenient  to  connect  the  description  of  this  island 
with  that  of  Thessaly.  We  shall  then  pass  on  to  ^tolia  and 
Acarnania,  parts  of  Europe  of  which  it  remains  to  give  an 
account. 

2.  The  island  is  oblong,  and  extends  nearly  1200  stadia 
from  Cenaeum^  to  Geraestus.'*  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
150  stadia,  but  it  is  irregular.^ 

*  In  the  middle  ages  Euboea  was  called  Egripo,  a  corruption  of  Euri- 
pus,  the  name  of  the  town  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Chalcis.  The  Veneti- 
ans, who  obtained  possession  of  the  island  upon  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  by  the  Latins,  called  it  Negropont,  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  Egripo  and  Ponte,  a  bridge.     Smith. 

2  This  expression  is  obscure ;  probably  it  may  mean  that  Euboea  is 
not  equal  in  length  to  the  coast  comprehended  between  Sunium  and  the 
southern  limits  of  Thessaly. 

^  C.  Lithada.  The  mountain  Lithada  above  the  cape,  rises  to  the 
height  of  2837  feet  above  the  sea. 

*  C.Mantelo. 

*  The  real  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  90  miles,  its  ex- 
treme breadth  is  30  miles,  but  in  one  part  it  is  not  more  than  4  miles 
across.     See  Smith  art.  Euboea. 
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Cenagum  is  opposite  to  Thermopjlae,  and  in  a  small  degree 
to  the  parts  beyond  Thermopylas :  Geraestus  ^  and  Petalia  ^  are 
opposite  to  Sunium. 

Euboea  then  fronts  ^  Attica,  Boeotia,  Locris,  and  the  Mali- 
enses.  From  its  narrowness,  and  its  length,  which  we  have 
mentioned,  it  was  called  by  the  ancients  Macris.'* 

It  approaches  nearest  to  the  continent  at  Chalcis.  It  pro- 
jects with  a  convex  bend  towards  the  places  in  Boeotia  near 
Aulis,  and  forms  the  Euripus,^  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken  at  length.  We  have  also  mentioned  nearly  all  the 
places  on  either  side  of  the  Euripus,  opposite  to  each  other 
across  the  strait,  both  on  the  continent  and  on  the  island.  If 
anything  is  omitted  we  shall  now  give  a  further  explanation. 

And  first,  the  parts  lying  between  Aulis  (Chalcis  ?)  and 
the  places  about  Geraestus  are  called  the  Hollows  of  Euboea, 
for  the  sea-coast  swells  into  bays,  and,  as  it  approaches  Chal- 
cis, juts  out  again  towards  the  continent. 

3.  The  island  had  the  name  not  of  Macris  only,  but  of 
Abantis  also.  The  poet  in  speaking  of  Euboea  never  calls  the 
inhabitants  from  the  name  of  the  island,  Euboeans,  but  always 
Abantes ; 

"they who  possessed  Euboea,  the  resolute  Abantes;"® 
"  in  his  train  Abantes  were  following." 

Aristotle  says  that  Thracians,  taking  their  departure  from 
Aba,  the  Phocian  city,  settled  with  the  other  inhabitants  in 
the  island,  and  gave  the  name  of  Abantes  to  those  who  al- 
ready occupied  it ;  other  writers  say  that  they  had  their  name 
from  a  hero,*^  as  that  of  Euboea  was  derived  from  a  heroine.^ 
But  perhaps  as  a  certain  cave  on  the  sea-coast  fronting  the 

'  Cape  Mantelo. 

^  Strabo  is  the  only  ancient  author  who  describes  a  place  of  this  name 
as  existing  in  Euboea.  Kiepert  and  the  Austrian  map  agree  in  giving  the 
name  Petaliae,  which  may  here  be  meant,  to  the  Spill  islands. 

^  avTiTTopOnog. 

*  Euboea  has  various  names.  Formerly  (says  Pliny,  h.  iv.  c.  12)  it 
was  called  Chalcedontis  or  Macris,  according  to  Dionysius  and  Ephorus ; 
Macra,  according  to  Aristides  ;  Chalcis,  from  brass  being  there  first  dis- 
covered, according  to  Callidemus;  Abantias,  according  to  Menaechmus  ; 
and  Asopis  by  the  poets  in  general. 

'  The  narrow  channel  between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 

«  II.  ii.  536, 542. 

^  From  Abas,  great  grandson  of  Erectheus. 

*  From  Euboea,  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus  and  mistress  of  Neptune  . 
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^gean  Sea  is  called  Boos-Aule,  (or  the  Cow's  Stall,)  where 
lo  is  said  to  have  brought  forth  Epaphus,  so  the  island  may 
have  had  the  name  Euboja^  on  this  account. 

It  was  also  called  Oche,  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
largest  mountains^  there. 

It  had  the  name  of  Ellopia,  from  Ellops,  the  son  of  Ion ; 
according  to  others,  he  was  the  brother  of  -^clus,  and  Co- 
thus,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  Ellopia,^  a  small  place 
situated  in  the  district  called  Oria  of  the  Histi^eotis,  near  the 
mountain  Telethrius.^  He  also  possessed  Histiaea,  Perias, 
Cerinthus,  ^depsus,^  and  Orobioe,  where  was  an  oracle  very 
free  from  deception.  There  also  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo 
Selinuntius. 

The  Ellopians,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  were  compelled 
by  the  tyrant  Philistides  to  remove  to  the  city  Histiasa,  and 
augmented  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Demosthenes^ 
says  that  Philistides  was  appointed  by  Philip  tyrant  of  the 
Oreitae  also,  for  afterwards  tlie  Histiasans  had  that  name,  and 
the  city,  instead  of  Histisea,  was  called  Oreus.  According  to 
some  writers,  Histiaea  was  colonized  by  Athenians  from  the 
demus  of  the  Histiaeeis,  as  Eretria  was  from  the  demus  of  the 
Eretrieis.  But  Theopompus  says,  that  when  Pericles  had  re- 
duced Euboea,  the  Histiaeans  agreed  to  remove  into  Mace- 
donia, and  that  two  thousand  Athenians,  who  formerly  com- 
posed the  demus  of  the  Histiaeans,  came,  and  founded  Oreus.^ 

4.  It  is  situated  below  Mount  Telethrius,  at  a  place  called 
Drymus,  near  the  river  Callas,  on  a  lofty  rock;^  whence 
perhaps  because  the  Ellopians,  the  former  inhabitants,  were  a 
mountain  tribe,^  the  city  had  the  name  of  Oreus.  Orion,  who 
was  brought  up  there,  seems  to  have  had  his  name  from  the 
place.     But  according  to  some  writers,  the  Oreitae,  who  had  a 

'  From  ev,  well,  and  (3ovq,  a  cow.  The  ancient  coins  of  the  island 
bear  the  head  of  an  ox. 

^  Mount  St.  EUas,  4748  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Bochart  de- 
rives the  name  from  an  eastern  word  signifying  "  narrow." 

^  At  the  base  of  Ploko  Vuno. 

*  Mount  Galzades,  celebrated  for  producing  medicinal  plants.  Theo- 
phrastus,  Hist.  Plant,  b.  ix.  c.  15  and  20. 

*  Dipso,  according  to  Kiepert. 
^  Philipp.  iii. 

^  Not  the  town  named  Histiaea-Oreus,  which  was  on  the  sea-coast. 

*  Livy,  b.  xxxi.  c.  46.  *  did  to  opeiovg  elvai. 
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city  of  their  own,  being  attacked  by  the  Ellopians,  migrated, 
and  settled  with  the  Histiaeans,  and  although  it  was  a  single 
city  it  had  both  appellations,  as  Lacedaemon  and  Sparta  were 
the  same  city.  We  have  said,  that  the  Histiaeotis  in  Thes- 
saly  had  its  name  from  the  people  who  were  carried  away 
from  this  country  by  the  Perrhaebi. 

5.  As  EUopia  induced  us  to  commence  our  description 
with  Histiaea  and  Oreus,  we  shall  proceed  with  the  places  con- 
tinuous with  these. 

The  promontory  Cenaeum  is  near  Oreus,  and  on  the  pro- 
montory is  situated  Dium,^  and  Athenae  Diades,  a  town 
founded  by  Athenians,  and  overlooks  the  passage  across  the 
strait  to  Cynus.  Canag  in  -.^olia  received  colonists  from 
Dium.  These  places  are  situated  near  Histiaea,  and  besides 
these  Cerinthus,  a  small  city,  close  to  the  sea.  Near  it  is  a 
river  Budorus,  of  the  same  name  as  the  mountain  in  Salamis 
on  the  side  of  Attica, 

6.  Carystus^  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Oche,  and 
near  it  are  Styra  ^  and  Marmarium,'*  where  is  a  quarry,  from 
which  are  obtained  the  Carystian  columns.  It  has  a  temple 
of  Apollo  Marmarinus,  where  there  is  a  passage  across  to 
Halae-Araphenides.  At  Carystus  there  is  found  in  the  earth 
a  stone,^  which  is  combed  like  wool,  and  woven,  so  that  nap- 
kins are  made  of  this  substance,  which,  when  soiled,  are 
thrown  into  the  fire,  and  cleaned,  as  in  the  washing  of  linen.^ 
These  places  are  said  to  be  inhabited  by  colonists  from  the 
Tetrapolis  of  Marathon,  and  by  Steirieis.  Styra  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Mahac  (Lamiac  ?)  war  by  Phaedrus,  the  general 
of  the  Athenians.  But  the  Eretrians  are  in  possession  of  the 
territory.  There  is  also  a  Carystus  in  Laconia,  a  place  be- 
longing to  -^gys,  towards  Arcadia  ;  from  whence  comes  the 
Carystian  wine,  spoken  of  by  Alcman. 

7.  Geraestus'^  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Ships  ;  it  is  however  mentioned  by  him  elsewhere  ; 

'  Kiepert  accordingly  places  Dium  near  the  modern  Jaitra,  but  the 
Austrian  map  places  it  to  the  N,  E.  of  Ploko  Vuno. 

^  Castel  Rosso.  The  landing-place  of  the  Persian  expedition  under 
Datis  and  Artaphernes,  b.  c.  490.     Herod,  b.  vi.  c.  99. 

3  Sturae. 

*  The  ruins  are  indicated  as  existing  opposite  the  Spili  islands. 

^  XiQoQ  cpvtTai.  ''  ry  tud/  Xivwv  TrXvati.  ^  C.  Mantelo. 
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"  The  vessels  came  to  Gersestus  by  night ;  "  ^ 
which  shows,  that  the  place  being  near  Sunium  lies  conveni- 
ently for  persons  who  cross  from  Asia  to  Attica.      It  has  a 
temple   of  Neptune   the   most  remarkable    of  any    in   that 
quarter,  and  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants. 

8.  Next  to  Geraestus  is  Eretria,  which,  after  Chalcis,  is  the 
largest  city  in  Euboea.  Next  follows  Chalcis,  the  capital  as 
it  were  of  the  island,  situated  immediately  on  the  Euripus. 
Both  these  cities  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Athenians 
before  the  Trojan  war ;  [but  it  is  also  said  that]  after  the 
Trojan  war,  -^clus  and  Cothus  took  their  departure  from 
Athens ;  the  former  to  found  Eretria,  and  Cothus,  Chalcis. 
A  body  of  Cohans  who  belonged  to  the  expedition  of  Pen- 
thilus  remained  in  the  island.  Anciently,  even  Arabians  ^ 
settled  there,  who  came  over  with  Cadmus. 

These  cities,  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  when  their  population 
was  greatly  augmented,  sent  out  considerable  colonies  to  Ma- 
cedonia, for  Eretria  founded  cities  about  Pallene  and  Mount 
Athos ;  Chalcis  founded  some  near  Olynthus,  which  Philip 
destroyed.  There  are  also  many  settlements  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  founded  by  Chalcidians.  These  colonies  were  sent 
out,  according  to  Aristotle,^  when  the  government  of  the 
Hippobatae,  (or  Knights,)  as  it  is  called,  was  established ;  it 
was  an  aristocratical  government,  the  heads  of  which  held 
their  office  by  virtue  of  the  amount  of  their  property.  At 
the  time  that  Alexander  passed  over  into  Asia,  they  enlarged . 
the  compass  of  the  walls  of  their  city,  including  within  them 
Canethus,'*  and  the  Euripus,  and  erected  towers  upon  the 
bridge,  a  wall,  and  gates. 

9.  Above  the  city  of  the  Chalcidians  is  the  plain  called 
Lelantum,  in  which  are  hot  springs,  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
diseases,  and  which  were  used  by  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  Roman 
general.  There  was  also  an  extraordinary  mine  which  pro- 
duced both  copper  and  iron ;  such,  writers  say,  is  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.     At  present,  however,  both  are  exhausted. 

1  Od.  iii.  177. 

^  As  this  statement  is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority,  Meineke 
suggests  that  the  word  Arabians  ("ApaJSeg  oi)  is  an  error  for  Aradii 
('ApddLoi). 

^  Repub.  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

*  According  to  the  Scholiast  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  Argon,  b.  i.  v.  77, 
Canethus  was  a  mountain  on  the  Boeotian  side  of  the  Euripus. 
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The  whole  of  Euboea  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  especially 
the  part  near  the  strait.  It  is  also  exposed  to  violent  subter- 
raneous blasts,  like  Boeotia,  and  other  places  of  which  I  have 
before  spoken  at  length.^  The  city  of  the  same  name  as  the 
island  is  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.^ 
It  is  mentioned  by  -^schylus  in  his  tragedy  of  Glaucus 
Pontius ; 

"  Eubois  near  the  bending  shore  of  Jupiter  Ceneeus,  close  to  the  tomb  of 
the  wretched  Lichas." 

There  is  also  in  ^tolia  a  town  of  the  name  of  Chalcis, 

"  Chalcis  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  rocky  Calydon," ' 

and  another  in  the  present  Eleian  territory ; 

"  they  passed  along  Cruni,  and  the  rocky  Chalcis,"  * 

speaking  of  Telemachus  and  his  companions,  when  they  left 
Nestor  to  return  to  their  own  country. 

10.  Some  say,  that  the  Eretrians  were  a  colony  from  Ma- 
cistus  in  Triphylia,  under  the  conduct  of  Eretrieus  ;  others, 
that  they  came  from  Eretria,  in  Attica,  where  now  a  market 
is  held.  There  is  an  Eretria  also  near  Pharsalus.  In 
the  Eretrian  district  there  was  a  city,  Tamynae,  sacred  to 
Apollo.  The  temple  (which  was  near  the  strait)  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Admetus,  whom  the  god,  according  to 
report,  served  a  year^  for  hire. 

Eretria,^  formerly,  had  the  names  of  Melaneis  and  Arotria. 
The  village  Amarynthus,  at  the  distance  of  7  stadia  from  the 
walls,  belongs  to  it. 

The  Persians  razed  the  ancient  city,  having  enclosed  with 
multitudes  the  inhabitants,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Herodotus,*^  in  a  net,  by  spreading  the  Barbarians  around  the 
walls.  The  foundations  are  still  shown,  and  the  place  is 
called  ancient  Eretria.     The  present  city  is  built  near  it. 

The  power  which  the  Eretrians  once  possessed,  is  evinced 
by  a  pillar  which  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Ama- 
rynthia.  There  is  an  inscription  on  it  to  this  elFect,  that  their 
processions  upon  their  public  festivals  consisted  of  three 
thousand  heavy-armed  soldiers,  six  hundred  horsemen,  and 

»  B.  i.  c.  iii.  §  16.  «  B.  ix.  c.  ii.  §  13.  ^  jj  [[  540. 

*  Od,  XV.  295.  *  iviavTov  for  avrov.     Meineke. 

«  Near  Palseo-castro.  "*  Herod,  b.  iii.  c.  149,  and  b.  vi.  c.  101. 
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sixty  chariots.  They  were  masters,  besides  other  islands,  of 
Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos.  They  received  colonists  from 
Elis,  whence  their  frequent  use  of  the  letter  R,  (p,)*  not  only 
at  the  end,  but  in  the  middle  of  words,  which  exposed  them 
to  the  raillery  of  comic  writers. 

OEchalia,^  a  village,  the  remains  of  a  city  destroyed  by 
Hercules,  belongs  to  the  district  of  Eretria.  It  has  the  same 
name  as  that  in  Trachinia,  as  that  near  Tricca,^  as  that  in 
Arcadia,  (which  later  writers  call  Andania,)  and  as  that  in 
-^tolia  near  the  Eurytanes. 

11.  At  present  Chalcis'*  is  allowed,  without  dispute,  to  hold 
the  first  rankj  and  is  called  the  capital  of  the  Euboeans. 
Eretria  holds  the  second  place.  Even  in  former  times  these 
cities  had  great  influence  both  in  war  and  peace,  so  that 
they  afforded  to  philosophers  an  agreeable  and  tranquil  re- 
treat. A  proof  of  this  is  the  establishment  at  Eretria  of  the 
school  of  Eretrian  philosophers,  disciples  of  Menedemus  ;  and 
at  an  earlier  period  the  residence  of  Aristotle^  at  Chalcis, 
where  he  also  died. 

12.  These  cities  generally  lived  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  and  when  a  dispute  arose  between  them  respecting 
Lelantum,  they  did  not  even  then  suspend  all  intercourse  so  as 
to  act  in  war  entirely  without  regard  to  each  other,  but  they 
agreed  upon  certain  conditions,  on  which  the  war  was  to  be 
conducted.  This  appears  by  a  column  standing  in  the  Ama- 
rynthium,  which  interdicts  the  use  of  missiles.  [For  with 
respect  to  warlike  usages  and  armour,  there  neither  is  nor 
was  any  common  usage;  for  some  nations  employ  soldiers 
who  use  missile  weapons,  such  as  bows,  slings,  and  javelins ; 
others  employ  men  who  engage  in  close  fight,  and  use  a 
sword,  or  charge  with  a  spear.^  For  there  are  two  methods 
of  using  the  spear ;  one  is  to  retain  it  in  the  hand  ;  the  other, 
to  hurl  it  like  a  dart;  the  pike'  answers  both  purposes,  for  it 
is  used  in  close  encounter  and  is  hurled  to  a  distance.  The 
sarissa  and  the  hyssus  are  similarly  made  use  of.]  ^ 

*  A  common  practice  of  the  Dorians. 

*■'  B.  viii.  c.  iii.  §  6.  'In  Thessaly. 

*  Negropont.  It  was  one  of  the  three  cities  which  Philip  of  Macedon 
called  the  chains  of  Greece.  Brass  {xaXKog)  was  said  to  have  been  first 
found  there. 

*  He  retired  there  b.  c.  322.  ^  dopv.  '  Kovrbg. 

*  ri  (rdpiaoa  Kai  6  vaabg.     Probably  an  interpolation.     Groskurd. 
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13.  The  Euboeans  excelled  in  standing^  figlit,  which  was 
also  called  close  fight,^  and  fight  hand  to  hand.^  They  used 
spears  extended  at  length  according  to  the  words  of  the  poet ; 

"warriors  eager  to  break  through  breastplates  with  extended  ashen 
spears."  * 

The  missile  weapons  were  perhaps  of  different  kinds,  as,  pro- 
bably, was  the  ashen  spear  of  Pelion,  which,  as  the  poet  says, 

*'  Achilles  alone  knew  how  to  hurl."' 
When  the  poet  says, 
"  I  strike  farther  with  a  spear  than  any  other  person  with  an  arrow,"  * 

he  means  with  a  missile  spear.  They,  too,  who  engage  in 
single  combat,  are  first  introduced  as  using  missile  spears,  and 
then  having  recourse  to  swords.  But  they  who  engage  in 
single  combat  do  not  use  the  sword  only,  but  a  spear  also  held 
in  the  hand,  as  the  poet  describes  it, 

"  he  wounded  him  with  a  polished  spear,  pointed  with  brass,  and  un- 
braced his  limbs."  ^ 

He  represents  the  Euboeans  as  fighting  in  this  manner ;  but 
he  describes  the  Locrian  mode  as  contrary  to  this  ; 

"  It  was  not  their  practice  to  engage  in  close  fight,  but  they  followed  him 
to  Ilium  with  their  bows,  clothed  in  the  pliant  fleece  of  the  sheep."* 

An  answer  of  an  oracle  is  commonly  repeated,  which  was  re- 
turned to  the  ^gienses  ; 

*•  a  Thessalian  horse,  a  Lacedaemonian  woman,  and  the  men  who  drink 
the  water  of  the  sacred  Arethusa," 

meaning  the  Chalcideans  as  superior  to  all  other  people,  for 
Arethusa  belongs  to  them. 

14.  At  present  the  rivers  of  Euboea  are  the  Cereus  and 
Neleus.  The  cattle  which  drink  of  the  water  of  the  former 
become  white,  and  those  that  drink  of  the  water  of  the  latter 
become  black.  We  have  said  that  a  similar  effect  is  produced 
by  the  water  of  the  Crathis.^ 

15.  As  some  of  the  Euboeans,  on  their  return  from  Troy, 
were  driven  out  of  their  course  among  the  Illyrians ;  pursued 
their  journey  homewards  through  Macedonia,  and  stopped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edessa ;  having  assisted  the  people  in  a 
war,  who  had  received  them  hospitably  ;  they  founded  a  city, 

•  fiax,T]v  TTjv  &TaSiav.  '  (rvoTaSrjv.  '  tK  ^etpoc;. 

*  II.  ii.  543.  5  II.  xix.  389.  ^  Qd.  viii.  229. 

'  11.  IV.  469.  8  II.  xiii.  713,  716.  »  B.  vi.  c  i.  §  13. 
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Euboea.  There  was  a  Euboea  in  Sicily,  founded  by  the 
Chalcideans,  who  were  settled  there.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Gelon,  and  became  a  strong-hold  of  the  Syracusans.  In  Cor- 
cyra  also,  and  at  Lemnus,  there  was  a  place  called  Euboea,  and 
a  hill  of  this  name  in  the  Argive  territory. 

16.  We  have  said,  that  ^tolians,  Acarnanians,  and  Atha- 
manes  are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Thessalians  and  CEtag- 
ans,  if  indeed  we  must  call  the  Athamanes,^  Greeks.  It  re- 
mains, in  order  that  we  may  complete  the  description  of 
Greece,  to  give  some  account  of  these  people,  of  the  islands 
which  lie  nearest  to  Greece,  arid  are  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
which  we  have  not  yet  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  11. 


1.  -^TOLiANS  and  Acarnanians  border  on  one  another, 
having  between  them  the  river  Achelous,^  which  flows  from 
the  north,  and  from  Pindus  towards  the  south,  through  the 
country  of  the  Agraei,  an  JEtolian  tribe,  and  of  the  Amphi- 
lochians. 

Acarnanians  occupy  the  western  side  of  the  river  as  far  as 
the  Ambracian  Gulf,^  opposite  to  the  Amphilochians,  and  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Actius.  ^tolians  occupy  the  part  towards 
the  east  as  far  as  the  Locri  Ozolae,  Parnassus,  and  the  CEtseans. 

Amphilochians  are  situated  above  the  Acarnanians  in  the 
interior  towards  the  north;  above  the  Amphilochians  are 
situated  Dolopes,  and  Mount  Pindus ;  above  the  ^tolians 
are  Perrhasbi,  Athamanes,  and  a  body  of  the  ^nianes  who 
occupy  (Eta. 

The  southern  side,  as  well  the  Acarnanian  as  the  ^tolian, 
is  washed  by  the  sea,  forming  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  into  which 
the  Achelous  empties  itself.  This  river  (at  its  mouth)  is  the 
boundary  of  the  -.^tolian  and  the  Acarnanian  coast.  The 
Achelous  was  formerly  called  Thoas.  There  is  a  river  of 
this  name  near  Dyme,^  as  we  have  said,  and  another  near 
Lamia.^     We  have  also  said,^  that  the  mouth  qf  this  river  is 

'  B.  viii.  c.  vii.  §  1.  *  The  Aspropotamo.  ^  G.  of  Arta. 

*  B.  viii.  c.  iii.  §  11.  ^  B.  ix.  c.  v.  §  10.  «  B.  viii.  c.  ii.  §  3. 
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considered  by  some  writers  as  the  commencement  of  the  Cor- 
inthian Gulf. 

2.  The  cities  of  the  Acarnanians  are,  Anactorium,  situated 
upon  a  peninsula^  near  Actium,  and  a  mart  of  Nicopolis, 
which  has  been  built  in  our  time ;  Stratus,^  to  which  vessels 
sail  up  the  Achelous,  a  distance  of  more  than  200  stadia  ;  and 
CEniadas^  is  also  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  ancient 
city  is  not  inhabited,  and  lies  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
sea  and  from  Stratus.  The  present  city  is  at  the  distance  of 
70  stadia  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

There  are  also  other  cities,  Palaerus,*  Alyzia,^  Leucas,^  the 
Amphilochian  Argos,*^  and  Ambracia:^  most  of  these,  if  not 
all,  are  dependent  upon  Nicopolis. 

Stratus  lies  half-way  between  Alyzia  and  Anactorium.^ 

3.  To  the  ^tolians  belong  both  Calydon  ^^  and  Pleuron, 
which  at  present  are  in  a  reduced  condition,  but,  anciently, 
these  settlements  were  an  ornament  to  Greece. 

^tolia  was  divided  into  two  portions,  one  called  the 
Old,  the  other  the  Epictetus  (the  Acquired).  The  Old  com- 
prised the  sea-coast  from  the  Achelous  as  far  as  Calydon,  ex- 
tending far  into  the  inland  parts,  which  are  fertile,  and  consist 
of  plains.  Here  are  situated  Stratus  and  Trichonium,  which 
has  an  excellent  soil.  The  Epictetus,  that  reaches  close  to 
the  Locri  in  the  direction  of  Naupactus*^  and  Eupaliura,^^ 

^  The  promontory  bears  the  name  C.  Madonna,  and  the  ruins  of  Anac- 
torium are  pointed  out  as  existing  at  the  bottom  of  the  small  bay  of  Pre- 
vesa.  The  modern  town,  Azio,  which  is  not  the  ancient  Actium,  is  near 
these  ruins. 

^  Near  Lepenu. 

'  Correction  by  Groskurd.  Trigardon  is  given  in  the  Austrian  map  as 
the  ancient  site  of  CEniadaB,  but  this  position  does  not  agree  with  the  text. 

*  Porto-fico  according  to  D'Anville. 

^  Kandili,  opposite  the  island  Kalamo. 

6  Santa  Maura.  ^  Neochori. 

*  Arta,  but  the  Austrian  map  gives  Rogus  as  the  site. 

^  This  is  an  error  either  of  the  author  or  in  the  text.  Groskurd  pro- 
poses to  read  Antirrhium  (Castel  Rumeli)  in  place  of  Anactorium. 
Kramer  proposes  to  follow  Tzschucke,  and  to  exchange  the  positions  of 
the  words  Stratus  and  Alyzia  in  the  text. 

"*  There  has  been  some  dispute  respecting  the  site  of  Calydon.  Leake 
supposes  the  ruins  which  he  discovered  at  Kurtaga,  or  Kortaga,  to  the 
west  of  the  Evenus,  (Fidari,)  to  be  those  of  Calydon. 

"  Lepanto. 

"  Leake  supposes  it  to  have  stood  in  the  plain  of  Marathia,  opposite  the 
island  Trissonia. 
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is  a  rugged  and  sterile  tract,  extending  as  far  as  QEtasa,  to 
the  territory  of  the  Athamanes,  and  tlie  mountains  and  na- 
tions following  next  in  order,  and  which  lie  around  towards 
the  north. 

4.  There  is  in  ^tolia  a  very  large  mountain,  the  Corax,* 
which  is  contiguous  to  CEta..  Among  the  other  mountains, 
more  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  is  the  Aracynthus,^  near 
which  the  founders  built  the  modern  Pleuron,  having  aban- 
doned the  ancient  city  situated  near  Calydon,  which  was  in 
a  fertile  plain  country,  when  Demetrius,  surnamed  ^tolicus, 
laid  waste  the  district. 

Above  Molycreia^  are  Taphiassus^  and  Chalcis,^  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  on  which  are  situated  the  small 
cities,  Macynia  and  Chalcis,  (having  the  same  name  as  the 
mountain,)  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Hypochalcis.  Mount  Curium 
is  near  the  ancient  Pleuron,  from  which  some  supposed  the 
Pleuronii  had  the  appellation  of  Curetes. 

5.  The  river  Evenus  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Bomianses, 
a  nation  situated  among  the  Ophienses,  and  an  jEtolian  tribe 
like  the  Eurytanes,  Agraei,  Curetes,  and  others.  It  does  not 
flow,  at  its  commencement,  through  the  territory  of  the  Cu- 
retes, which  is  the  same  as  Pleuronia,  but  through  the  coun- 
try more  towards  the  east  along  Chalcis  and  Calydon  ;  it  then 
makes  a  bend  backwards  to  the  plains  of  the  ancient  Pleuron, 
and  having  changed  its  course  to  the  west,  turns  again  to  the 
south,  where  it  empties  itself.  It  was  formerly  called  Ly- 
cormas.  There  Nessus,  who  had  the  post  of  ferryman,  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  Hercules  for  having  attempted  to  force 
Deianeira  while  he  was  conveying  her  across  the  river. 

6.  The  poet  calls  Olenus  and  Pylene  ^tolian  cities,  the 
former  of  which,  of  the  same  name  as  the  Achaean  city,  was 
razed  by  the  ^olians.  It  is  near  the  new  city  Pleuron. 
The  Acarnanians  disputed  the  possession  of  the  territory. 
They  transferred  Pylene  to  a  higher  situation,  and  changed 
its  name  to  Proschium.  Hellanicus  was  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  these  cities,  but  speaks  of  them  as  still  ex- 
isting in  their  ancient  condition,  but  Macynia  and  Molycria, 
which  were  built  subsequent  to  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae, 

'  M.  Coraca.  ^  M.  Zigos.  '  Xerolimne. 

*  Kaki-scala.  *  Varassova. 
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he  enumerates  among  ancient  cities,  and  shows  the  greatest 
carelessness  in  almost  every  part  of  his  work. 

7.  This,  then,  is  the  general  account  of  the  country  of  the 
Acarnanians  and  ^tolians.  We  must  annex  to  this  some 
description  of  the  sea-coast  and  of  the  islands  lying  in  front 
of  it. 

If  we  begin  from  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  the 
first  place  we  meet  with  in  Acarnania  is  Actium.  The  temple 
of  Apollo  Actius  has  the  same  name  as  the  promontory,  which 
forms  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  and  has  a  harbour  on  the 
outside. 

At  the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  temple  is  Anacto- 
rium,  situated  on  the  Gulf;  and  at  the  distance  of  240  stadia 
is  Leucas.^ 

8.  This  was,  anciently,  a  peninsula  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Acarnanians.  The  poet  calls  it  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  meaning  by  Epirus  the  country  on  the  other  side  of 
Ithaca,^  and  Cephallenia,^  which  country  is  Acarnania ;  so 
that  by  the  words  of  the  poet, 

"  the  coast  of  Epirus," 
we  must  understand  the  coast  of  Acarnania. 

To  Leucas  also  belonged  Neritus,  which  Laertes  said  he 
took — 

"  as  when  I  was  chief  of  the  Cephallenians,  and  took  Nericus,  a  well- 
built  city,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,"* 

and  the  cities  which  he  mentions  in  the  Catalogue, 

"  and  they  who  inhabited  Crocyleia,  and  the  rugged  jEgilips."* 

But  the  Corinthians  who  were  despatched  by  Cypselus  and 
Gorgus,  obtained  possession  of  this  coast,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  Ambracia  and  Anactorium  were 
both  founded.  They  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula, 
converted  Leucas  into  an  island,  transferred  Neritus  to  the 
spot,  which  was  once  an  isthmus,  but  is  now  a  channel  con- 
nected with  the  land  by  a  bridge,  and  changed  the  name  to 
Leucas  from  Leucatas,  as  I  suppose,  which  is  a  white  rock, 
projecting  from  Leucas  into  the  sea  towards  Cephallenia,  so 
that  it  might  take  its  name  from  this  circumstance. 

*  Santa  Maura.  '  Theaki.  ^  Cephalonia. 

*  Od.  xxiv.  376.  »  II.  ii.  633. 
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9.  It  has  upon  it  the  temple  of  Apollo  Leucatas,  and  the 
Leap,  which,  it  was  thought,  was  a  termination  of  love. 

"Here  Sappho  first  'tis  said,"  (according  to  Menander,)  "in  pursuit  of 
the  haughty  Phaon,  and  urged  on  by  maddening  desire,  threw  herself^ 
from  the  aerial  rock,  imploring  Thee,  Lord,  and  King." 

Menander  then  says  that  Sappho  was  the  first  who  took  the 
leap,  but  persons  better  acquainted  with  ancient  accounts  as- 
sert that  it  was  Cephalus,  who  was  in  love  with  Pterelas,  the 
son  of  Deioneus.2  It  was  also  a  custom  of  the  country  among 
the  Leucadians  at  the  annual  sacrifice  performed  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  to  precipitate  from  the  rock  one  of  the  condemned 
criminals,  with  a  view  to  avert  evil.  Various  kinds  of  wings 
were  attached  to  him,  and  even  birds  were  suspended  from  his 
body,  to  lighten  by  their  fluttering  the  fall  of  the  leap.  Be- 
low many  persons  were  stationed  around  in  small  fishing  boats 
to  receive,  and  to  preserve  his  life,  if  possible,  and  to  carry 
him  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  country.  The  author  of 
the  Alcmaeonis  says  that  Icarius,  the  father  of  Penelope,  had 
two  sons,  Alyzeus,  and  Leucadius,  who  reigned  after  their 
father  in  Acarnania,  whence  Ephorus  thinks  that  the  cities 
were  called  after  their  names. 

10.  At  present  those  are  called  Cephallenians  who  inhabit 
Cephallenia.  But  Homer  calls  all  those  under  the  command 
of  Ulysses  by  this  name,  among  whom  are  the  Acarnanians ; 
for  when  he  says, 

"  Ulysses  led  the  Cephallenians,  those  who  possessed  Ithaca,  and  Neri- 

tum,  waving  with  woods,"* 

(the  remarkable  mountain  in  this  island ;  so  also, 

"they  who  came  from  Dulichium,  and  the  sacred  Echinades,"* 
for  Dulichium  itself  was  one  of  the  Echinades ;  and  again, 

"  Buprasium  and  Elis,"  ^ 
when  Buprasium  is  situated  in  Elis  ;  and  so, 

"  they  who  inhabited  Euboea,  Chalcis,  and  Eretria,"^ 
when  the  latter  places  are  in  Euboea ;  so  again, 
"  Trojans,  Lycians,  and  Dardanians,"  ' 

'  I  follow  the  proposed  reading,  llXiJa  for  aXXd. 

^  Du  Theil  says,  Strabo  should  have  said  "  a  daughter  of  Pterelas  who 
was  in  love  with  Cephalus."     See  below,  §  14. 

-'  II.  ii.  631.  *  II.  ii.  625.  '  II.  ii.  615. 

6  II.  ii.  536.  '  II.  viii.  173. 
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and  these  also  were  Trojans):  but  after  mentioning  Neritum, 

he  says, 

"  and  they  who  inhabited  Crocyleia  and  rocky  ^gilips,  Zacynthus,  Sa- 
mos,  Epirus,  and  the  country  opposite  to  these  islands  ;"  * 

he  means  by  Epirus  the  country  opposite  to  the  islands,  in- 
tending to  include  together  with  Leucas  the  rest  of  Acarnania, 
of  which  he  says, 

"  twelve  herds,  and  as  many  flocks  of  sheep  in  Epirus,"  ^ 

because  the  district  of  Epirus  (the  Epirotis)  extended  an- 
ciently perhaps  as  far  as  this  place,  and  was  designated  by  the 
common  name  Epirus. 

The  present  Cephallenia  he  calls  Samos,  as  when  he  says, 

"  in  the  strait  between  Ithaca  and  the  hilly  Samos," ' 
he  makes  a  distinction  between  places  of  the  same  name  by  an 
epithet,  assigning  the  name  not  to  the  city,  but  to  the  island. 
For  the  island  contains  four  cities,  one  of  which,  called  Samos, 
or  Same,  for  it  had  either  appellation,  bore  the  same  name  as 
the  island.     But  when  the  poet  says, 

"  all  the  chiefs  of  the  islands,  Dulichium,  Same,  and  the  woody  Zacyn- 
thus,"" 

he  is  evidently  enumerating  the  islands,  and  cdls  that  Same 
which  he  had  before  called  Samos. 

But  Apollodorus  at  one  time  says  that  the  ambiguity  is  re- 
moved by  the  epithet,  which  the  poet  uses,  when  he  says, 

"  and  hilly  Samos," 
meaning  the  island ;  and  at  another  time  he  pretends  that  we 
ought  to  write 

"  Dulichium,  and  Samos,"  -' 

and  not 

"  Same," 

and  evidently  supposes  that  the  city  is  called  by  either  name, 
Samos  or  Same,  but  the  island  by  that  of  Samos  only.     That 
the  city  is  called  Same  is  evident  from  the  enumeration  of 
the  suitors  from  each  city,  where  the  poet  says, 
"  there  are  four  and  twenty  from  Same,"  * 
and  from  what  is  said  about  Ctimene, 

»  11.  ii.  633.  2  od.  xiv.  100.  '  Od.  iv.  671. 

*  Od.  i.  24G.  »  Od.  xrl  249. 
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"  they  afterwards  gave  her  in  marriage  at  Same."  ^ 
There  is  reason  in  this.     For  the  poet  does  not  express 
himself  distinctly  either  about  Cephallenia,  or  Ithaca,  or  the 
other  neighbouring  places,  so  that  both  historians  and  com- 
mentators differ  from  one  another. 

11.  For  instance,  with  respect  to  Ithaca,  when  the  poet 
says, 
*'  and  they  who  possessed  Ithaca,  and  Neritum  with  its  waving  woods,"^ 

he  denotes  by  the  epithet,  that  he  means  Neritum  the  moun- 
tain.    In  other  passages  he  expressly  mentions  the  mountain ; 

"  I  dwell  at  Ithaca,  turned  to  the  western  sun ;  where  is  a  mountain, 
Neritum,  seen  from  afar  with  its  waving  woods  ;  "  ^ 

but  whether  he  means  the  city,  or  the  island,  is  not  clear,  at 
least  from  this  verse  ; 

"  they  who  possessed  Ithaca,  and  Neritum." 
Any  one  would  understand  these  words  in  their  proper  sense 
to  mean  the  city,  as  we  speak  of  Athens,  Lycabettus,  Rhodes, 
Atabyris,  Lacedaemon,  and  Taygetus,  but  in  a  poetical  sense 
the  contrary  is  implied. 

In  the  verses, 
"  I  dwell  at  Ithaca,  turned  to  the  western  sun,  in  which  is  a  mountain 
Neritum," 

the  meaning  is  plain,  because  the  mountain  is  on  the  island 
and  not  in  the  city  ;  and  when  he  says, 

"  we  came  from  Ithaca  situated  under  Neium,"* 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  means  that  Neium  was  the  same  as 
Neritum,  or  whether  it  is  another,  either  mountain  or  place. 
[He,  who  writes  Nericum  for  Neritum,  or  the  reverse,  is 
quite  mistaken.  For  the  poet  describes  the  former  as  "  waving 
with  woods  ;"  the  other  as  a  "  well-built  city ;"  one  in  Ithaca, 
the  other  on  the  sea-beach  of  Epirus.]^ 

12.  But  this  line  seems  to  imply  some  contradiction  ; 
"  it  lies  in  the  sea  both  low,  and  very  high,"^ 
for  x^ajjiaXri  is  low,  and  depressed,  but  Tvawireprarr)  expresses 
great  height,  as  he  describes  it  in  other  passages,  calling  it 
Cranae,   (or   rugged,)  and  the  road  leading  from   the  har- 
bour, as, 

»  Od.  XV.  366.         2  II,  ii.  632.         '  Od.  ix.  21.  "  Od.  iii.  81. 

*  Probably  interpolated.    Kramer.  «  Od.  ix.  25. 
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"  a  rocky  way  through  a  woody  spot,"  * 
and  again, 

"  for  there  is  not  any  island  in  the  sea  exposed  to  the  western  sun,'  and 
with  good  pastures,  least  of  all  Ithaca."  ' 

The  expression  does  imply  contradictions,  which  admit  how- 
ever of  some  explanation.  They  do  not  understand  ^Qa/iaX^ 
to  signify  in  that  place  "  low,"  but  its  contiguity  to  the  con- 
tinent, to  which  it  approaches  very  close ;  nor  by  TravvrrepTarri 
great  elevation,  but  the  farthest  advance  towards  darkness, 
{irpog  i^ofov,)  that  is,  placed  towards  the  north  more  than  all 
the  other  islands,  for  this  is  what  the  poet  means  by  "  towards 
darkness,"  the  contrary  to  which  is  towards  the  south,  {rrpog 
voTor,) 

"  the  rest  far  off  (dvevOe)  towards  the  morning,  and  the  sun."* 
For  the  word  avevOe  denotes  "  at  a  distance,"  and  "  apart,"  as 
if  the  other  islands  lay  to  the  south,  and  more  distant  from  the 
continent,  but  Ithaca  near  the  continent  and  towards  the  north. 
That  the  poet  designates  the  southern  part  (of  the  heavens)  in 
this  manner  appears  from  these  words, 

*'  whether  they  go  to  the  right  hand,  towards  the  morning  and  the  sun,  or 
to  the  left,  towards  cloudy  darkness;" * 

and  still  more  evidently  in  these  lines, 

"  my  friends,  we  know  not  where  darkness  nor  where  morning  lie,  nor 
where  sets  nor  where  rises  the  sun  which  brings  light  to  man."  ^ 

We  may  here  understand  the  four  climates,*^  and  suppose  the 
morning  to  denote  the  southern  part  (of  the  heavens),  and 
this  has  some  probability ;  but  it  is  better  to  consider  what 
is  near  to  the  path  of  the  sun  to  be  opposite  to  the  northern 
part  (of  the  heavens).  For  the  speech  in  Homer  is  intended 
to  indicate  some  great  change  in  the  celestial  appearances,  not 
a  mere  obscuration  of  the  climates.     For  this  must  happen 

»  Od.  xiv.  I. 

2  tvdeieXog  is  the  reading  of  the  text,  but  the  reading  in  Homer  is 
i7r7rj7\aroc,  adapted  for  horses,  and  thus  translated  by  Horace,  Epist.  lib. 
I.  yii.  41,  Non  est  aptus  equis  Ithacae  locus. 

'  Od.  iv.  607.         *  Od.  ix.  26.  *  II.  xii.  239.  «  Od.  x.  190. 

■^  For  the  explanation  of  climate,  see  book  ii.  ch.  i.  §  20,  but  in  this 
passage  the  word  has  a  diflferent  sense,  and  implies  the  division  of  the 
heavens  into  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  The  idea  of  Strabo  seems 
to  be  that  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  east  to  west,  dividing  the  celes- 
tial horizon  into  two  parts,  the  one  northern,  (or  arctic,)  the  other 
southern.  The  sun  in  its  course  from  east  to  west  continues  always  as 
regards  us  in  the  southern  portion.     Gossellin. 
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during  every  cloudy  season  either  by  day  or  by  night.  Now 
the  celestial  appearances  alter  very  much  as  we  advance  more 
or  less  towards  the  south,  or  the  contrary  ;  but  this  alteration 
does  not  prevent  our  observing  the  setting  and  rising  of  the 
sun,  for  in  fine  weather  these  phenomena  are  always  visible 
whether  in  the  south  or  the  north.  For  the  pole  is  the  most 
northerly  point :  when  this  moves,  and  is  sometimes  over  our 
heads  and  sometimes  below  the  earth,  the  arctic  circles  change 
their  position  with  it.  Sometimes  they  disappear  during 
these  movements,  so  that  you  cannot  discern  the  position  of 
the  northern  climate,  nor  where  it  commences ;  ^  and  if  this 
is  so,  neither  can  you  distinguish  the  contrary  climate. 

The  circuit  of  Ithaca  is  about  80  '-^  stadia.  So  much  then 
concerning  Ithaca. 

13.  The  poet  does  not  mention  Cephallenia,  which  contains 
four  cities,  by  its  present  name,  nor  any  of  the  cities  except 
one,  either  Same  or  Samos,  which  no  longer  exists,  but  traces 
o'f  it  are  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  Strait  near  Ithaca.  The 
inhabitants  have  the  name  of  Samge.  The  rest  still  exist  at 
present,  they  are  small  cities,  Paleis,  Pronesus,  and  Cranii. 
In  our  time  Caius  Antonius,  the  uncle  of  Marcus  Antonius, 
founded  an  additional  city,  when  (being  an  exile  after  his  con- 
sulship in  which  he  was  the  colleague  of  Cicero  the  orator)  he 
lived  at  Cephallenia,  and  was  master  of  the  whole  island,  as 
if  it  had  been  his  own  property.  He  returned  from  exile  be- 
fore he  completed  the  foundation  of  the  settlement,  and  died 
when  engaged  in  more  important  affairs. 

14.  Some  writers  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  Cephallenia 
and  Dulichium  are  the  same ;  others  identify  it  with  Taphos, 
and  the  Cephallenians  with  Taphians,  and  these  again  with 
Teleboee.  They  assert  that  Amphitryon,  with  the  aid  of  Ce- 
phalus,  the  son  of  DeToneus,  an  exile  from  Athens,  undertook 
an  expedition  against  the  island,  and  having  got  possession  of 
it,  delivered  it  up  to  Cephalus ;  hence  this  city  bore  his  name, 
and  the  rest  those  of  his  children.  But  this  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  Homer,  for  the  Cephallenians  were  subject  to 
Ulysses  and  Laertes,  and  Taphos  to  Mentes ; 

"  I  boast  that  I  am  Mentes,  son  of  the  valiant  Anchialus, 
And  king  of  the  Taphians,  skilful  rowers."  ^ 

'  oi)^'  oTTov  dpxr].        ^  So  in  the  text,  but  there  is  manifestly  an  error. 
3  Od.  i.  181. 
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Taphos  is  now  called  Taphius.^  Nor  does  Hellanicus  follow 
Homer  when  he  calls  Cephallenia,  Dulichium,  for  Dulichium, 
and  the  other  Echinades,  are  said  to  be  under  the  command 
of  Meges,  and  the  inhabitants,  Epeii,  who  came  from  Elis; 
wherefore  he  calls  Otus  the  Cyllenian, 

"  companion  of  Phyleides,  chief  of  the  magnanimous  Epeii ;  "  ^ 
"but  Ulysses  led  the  magnanimous  Cephallenes."  ^ 

Neither,  as  Andro  asserts,  is  Cephallenia,  according  to  Homer, 
Dulichium,  nor  does  Dulichium  belong  to  Cephallenia,  for 
Epeii  possessed  Dulichium,  and  Cephallenians  the  whole  of 
Cephallenia,'  the  former  of  whom  were  under  the  command 
of  Ulysses,  the  latter  of  Meges.  Paleis  is  not  called  Du- 
lichium by  Homer,  as  Pherecydes  says.  But  he  who  asserts 
that  Cephallenia  and  Dulichium  are  the  same  contradicts 
most  strongly  -the  account  of  Homer ;  for  as  fifty-two  of  the 
suitors  came  from  Dulichium,  and  twenty-four  from  Same, 
would  he  not  say,  that  from  the  whole  island  came  such  a 
number  of  suitors,  and  from  a  single  city  of  the  four  came 
half  the  number  within  two  ?  If  any  one  should  admit  this, 
we  shall  inquire  what  the  Same  could  be,  which  is  mentioned 
in  this  line, 

"  Dulichium  and  Same,  and  the  woody  Zacynthus."  * 

15.  Cephallenia  is  situated  opposite  to  Acarnania,  at  the  dis- 
tance from  Leucatas  of  about  50,  or  according  to  others,  of  40 
stadia,  and  from  Chelonatas^  of  about  80  stadia.  It  is  about  300 
stadia  (1300  ?)  in  circumference.  It  extends  in  length  towards 
the  south-east  (Eurus).  It  is  mountainous  ;  the  largest  moun- 
tain in  it  is  the  JEnus,^  on  which  is  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
-3i]nesius.  Here  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  which  forms 
a  low  isthmus,  that  is  frequently  overflowed  from  sea  to  sea.^ 
Cranii  ^  and  Paleis  ^  are  situated  near  the  straits  in  the  Gulf. 

16.  Between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia  is  the  small  island 

1  I.  Meganisi.  2  II.  xv.  519.  3  II.  ii.  631. 

"  Od.  i.  246.  *  C.  Tornese.  «  Monte  Nero. 

'  We  may  hence  conjecture  that  Cephallenia  in  the  time  of  Homer 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  Dulichium  and  Sam6.  It  may  explain  at 
least  the  uncertainty  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  position  of  Dulichium. 
Pausanias,  b.  vi,  c.  15,  speaking  of  the  Paleis  says,  that  formerly  they 
were  called  Dulichii;  and  Hesychius,  that  Dulichium  is  a  city  of  Ce- 
phallenia. 

*  Situated  near  the  modem  capital  Argostoli. 

^  Probably  the  site  X)f  the  ruins  in  the  harbour  of  Viscardo. 
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Asteria,^  or  Asteris,  as  it  is  called  by  the  poet,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Demetrius,  the  Scepsian,  does  not  remain  in  the  state 
described  by  the  poet, 

"  there  are  harbours  in  it,  open  on  both  sides,  for  the  reception  of  vessels."" 
But  ApoUodorus  says  that  it  exists  even  at  present,  and  men- 
tions a  small  city  in  it,  Alalcomenae,  situated  quite  upon  the 
isthmus. 

17.  The  poet  also  gives  the  name  of  Samos  to  Thracia, 
which  we  now  call  Samothrace.  He  was  probably  acquainted 
with  the  Ionian  island,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Ionian  migration.  He  would  not,  otherwise,  have 
made  a  distinction  between  islands  of  the  same  names,  for  in 
speaking  of  Samothrace,  he  makes  the  distinction  sometimes 
by  the  epithet, 

"  on  high,  upon  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  woody  Samos,  the  Thracian,"' 
sometimes  by  uniting  it  with  the  neighbouring  islands, 

"  to  Samos,  and  Imbros,  and  inaccessible  Lemnos  ;'"* 
and  again, 

"  between  Samos  and  rocky  Imbros."  ^ 
He  was  therefore  acquainted  with  the  Ionian  island,  although 
he  has  not  mentioned  its  name.  Nor  had  it  formerly  always 
the  same  name,  but  was  called  Melamphylus,  then  Anthemis, 
then  Parthenia,  from  the  river  Parthenius,  the  name  of  which 
was  changed  to  Imbrasus.  Since  then  both  Cephallenia  and 
Samothrace  were  called  Samos  ^  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  (for  if  it  had  not  been  so  Hecuba  would  not  have  been 
introduced  saying,  that  Achilles  would  sell  any  of  her  chil- 
dren that  he  could  seize  at  Samos  and  Imbros,*^)  Ionian  Samos 
was  not  yet  colonized  (by  lonians),  which  is  evident  from  its 
having  the  same  name  from  one  of  the  islands  earlier  (called 
Samos),  that  had  it  before;  whence  this  also  is  clear,  that 
those  persons  contradict  ancient  history,  who  assert,  that 
colonists  came  from  Samos  after  the  Ionian  migration,  and 
the  arrival  of  Tembrion,  and  gave  the  name  of  Samos  to 
Samothrace.  The  Samians  invented  this  story  out  of  vanity. 
Those  are  more  entitled  to  credit,  who  say,  that  heights  arc 

»  I.  Dascaglio.  *  od.  iv.  846.  ^  II.  xiii.  12. 

<  II.  xxiv.  753.  5  II.  xxiv.  78. 

«  In  the  Valle  d'  Alessandro,  in  Cephalonia,  there  is  still  a  place  called 
Same.  '  II.  xxiv.  752. 
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called  Sami,^  and  that  the  island  obtained  its  name  from  this 
circumstance,  for  from  thence 

"  was  seen  all  Ida,  the  city  of  Priam,  and  the  ships  of  the  Greeks."' 
But  according  to  some  writers,  Samos  had  its  name  from  the 
Saii,  a  Thracian  tribe,  who  formerly  inhabited  it,  and  who  oc- 
cupied also  the  adjoining  continent,  whether  they  were  the 
same  people  as  the  Sapae,  or  the  Sinti,  whom  the  poet  calls 
Sinties,  or  a  different  nation.  Archilochus  mentions  the 
Saii; 

"  one  of  the  Saii  is  exulting  in  the  possession  of  an  honourable  shield, 
which  I  left  against  my  will  near  a  thicket." 

18.  Of  the  islands  subject  to  Ulysses  there  remains  to  be 
described  Zacynthus.^  It  verges  a  little  more  than  Cephal- 
lenia  to  the  west  of  Peloponnesus,  but  approaches  closer  to  it. 
It  is  160  stadia  in  circumference,  and  distant  from  Cephallenia 
about  60  stadia.  It  is  woody,  but  fertile,  and  has  a  consider- 
able city  of  the  same  name.  Thence  to  the  Hesperides  be- 
longing to  Africa  are  3300'*  stadia. 

19.  To  the  east  of  this  island,  and  of  Cephallenia,  are  situ- 
ated the  Echinades^  islands;  among  which  is  Dulichium,  at 
present  called  Dolicha,  and  the  islands  called  Oxeiae,  to  which 
the  poet  gives  the  name  of  Thoae.^ 

Dolicha  is  situated  opposite  to  the  CEniadas,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous :  it  is  distant  from  Araxus,'  the  promontory 
of  Elis,  100  stadia.  The  rest  of  the  Echinades  are  numerous, 
they  are  all  barren  and  rocky,  and  lie  in  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  the  most  remote  of  them  at  the  distance  of 
15,  the  nearest  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia;  they  formerly 
were  farther  out  at  sea,  but  the  accumulation  of  earth,  which 
is  brought  down  in  great  quantity  by  the  Achelous,  has  al- 
ready joined  some,  and  will  join  others,  to  the  continent.  This 
accumulation  of  soil  anciently  formed  the  tract  Paracheloitis, 
which  the  river  overflows,  a  subject  of  contention,  as  it  was 
continually  confounding  boundaries,  which  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  Acarnanians  and  the  ^tolians.  For  want  of 
arbitrators  they  decided  their  dispute  by  arms.     The  most 

»  "Ednoi.  2  II.  xiii.  13,  »  Zante. 

*  3600  stadia  ?  see  b.  xvii.  c.  iii.  §  20. 

*  Curzolari,  Oxia,  Petala,  &c.  «  O^.  xv.  298.  ^  C.  Papa. 
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powerful  gained  the  victory.  This  gave  occasion  to  a  fable, 
how  Hercules  overcame  the  Achelous  in  figlit,  and  received  in 
marriage  as  the  prize  of  his  victory,  Dei'aneira,  daughter  of 
OEneus.     Sophocles  introduces  her,  saying, 

"  My  suitor  was  a  river,  I  mean  the  Achelous,  who  demanded  me  of  ray 
father  under  three  forms  ;  one  while  coming  as  a  bull  of  perfect  form, 
another  time  as  a  spotted  writhing  serpent,  at  another  with  the  body  of  a 
man  and  the  forehead  of  a  bull." ' 

Some  writers  add,  that  this  was  the  horn  of  Amaltheia,  which 
Hercules  broke  off  from  the  Achelous,  and  presented  to 
Q^neus  as  a  bridal  gift.  Others,  conjecturing  the  truth  in- 
cluded in  this  story,  say,  that  Achelous  is  reported  to  have 
resembled  a  bull,  like  other  rivers,  in  the  roar  of  their  waters, 
and  the  bendings  of  their  streams,  which  they  term  horns  ; 
and  a  serpent  from  its  length  and  oblique  course ;  and  bull- 
fronted  because  it  was  compared  to  a  bull's  head ;  and  that 
Hercules,  who,  on  other  occasions,  was  disposed  to  perform 
acts  of  kindness  for  the  public  benefit,  so  particularly,  when  he 
was  desirous  of  contracting  an  alliance  with  Qiineus,  performed 
for  him  these  services ;  he  prevented  the  river  from  overflow- 
ing its  banks,  by  constructing  mounds  and  by  diverting  its 
streams  by  canals,  and  by  draining  a  large  tract  of  the  Para- 
cheloitis,  which  had  been  injured  by  the  river  ;  and  this  is  the 
horn  of  Amaltheia. 

Homer  says,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  the  Echi- 
nades,  and  the  Oxeiae  were  subject  to  Meges, 

"  son  of  the  hero  Phyleus,  beloved  of  Jupiter,  who  formerly  repaired  to 
Dulichium  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  his  father."^ 

The  father  of  Phyleus  was  Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  and  of  the 
Epeii.  The  Epeii  then,  who  possessed  these  islands,  were 
those  who  had  migrated  to  Dulichium  with  Phyleus. 

20.  The  islands  of  the  Taphii,  and  formerly  of  the  Tele- 
boas,  among  which  was  Taphus,  now  called  Taphius,  were 
distinct  from  the  Echinades,  not  separated  by  distance,  (for 
they  lie  near  one  another,)  but  because  they  were  ranged  un- 
der different  chiefs,  Taphii  and  Telebose.  In  earlier  times 
Amphitryon,  in  conjunction  with  Cephalus,  the  son  of  Deio- 
neus,  an  exile  from  Athens,  attacked,  and  then  delivered  them 
up  to  the  government  of  Cephalus.     But  the  poet  says  that 

'  Sophocles,  Trachinicfi,  v.  9.  ^  n  ^i   628. 
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Mentes  was  their  chief,  and  calls  them  robbers,  which  was 
the  character  of  all  the  Teleboae. 

So  much  then  concerning  the  islands  off  Acarnania. 

21.  Between  Leucas  and  the  Ambracian  gulf  is  a  sea-lake, 
called  Myrtuntium.^  Next  to  Leucas  followed  Paleerus,  and 
Alyzia,  cities  of  Acarnania,  of  which  Alyzia  is  distant  from 
the  sea  1 5  stadia.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  harbour  sacred  to  Her- 
cules, and  a  grove  from  whence  a  Roman  governor  trans- 
ported to  Rome  "  the  labours  of  Hercules,"  the  workmanship 
of  Lysippus,  which  was  lying  in  an  unsuitable  place,  being  a 
deserted  spot.^ 

Next  are  Crithote,^  a  promontory,  and  the  Echinades,  and 
Astacus,  used  in  the  singular  number,  a  city  of  the  same  name 
as  that  near  Nicomedia,  and  the  Gulf  of  Astacus,  Crithote,  a 
city  of  the  same  name  as  that  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 
All  the  coast  between  these  places  has  good  harbours.  Then 
follows  QEniad^e,  and  the  Achelous ;  then  a  lake  belonging  to 
the  Q^niadee,  called  Melite,  30  stadia  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
20 ;  then  another  Cynia,  of  double  the  breadth  and  length  of 
Melite ;  a  third  Uria,^  much  less  than  either  of  the  former. 
Cynia  even  empties  itself  into  the  sea ;  the  others  are  situated 
above  it  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  stadium. 

Next  is  the  river  Evenus,  which  is  distant  from  Actium 
670  stadia. 

Then  follows  the  mountain  Chalcis,  which  Artemidorus 
calls  Chalcia ;  [next  Pleuron,  then  Licyrna,  a  village,  above 
which  in  the  interior  is  situated  Calydon  at  the  distance  of  30 
stadia.  Near  Calydon  is  the  temple  of  Apollo  Laphrius;]^ 
then  the  mountain  Taphiassus  ;  then  Macynia,  a  city  ;  then 
Molycria,  and  near  it  Antirrhium,  the  boundary  of  iEtolia 
and  of  Locris.  To  Antirrhium  from  the  Evenus  are  about 
120  stadia. 

Artemidorus  does  not  place  the  mountain,  whether  Chalcis 
or  Chalcia,  between  the  Achelous  and  Pleuron,  but  Apollo- 

*  Not  identified. 

^  Gossellin  remarks  the  double  error  coinmitted  by  Winkelman,  who, 
on  the  authority  of  this  passage,  states  that  the  Hercules  (not  the  Labours 
of  Hercules)  of  Lysippus  was  transferred  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
long  after  this  Book  was  written. 

^  Dragomestre.  ■*  The  lake  Xerolimne. 

*  Kramer  proposes  the  transposition  of  the  sentence  within  brackets 
to  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph. 
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dorus,  as  I  have  said  before,  places  Chalcis  and  Taphiassus 
above  Molycria ;  and  Calydon  between  Pleuron  and  Chalcis. 
Are  we  then  to  place  one  mountain  of  the  name  of  Chalcia 
near  Pleuron,  and  another  of  the  name  of  Chalcis  near 
Molycria  ? 

Near  Calydon  is  a  large  lake,  abounding  with  fish.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Romans  of  Patrae. 

22.  Apollodorus  says,  that  there  is  in  the  inland  parts  of 
Acarnania,  a  tribe  of  Erysichaei,  mentioned  by  Alcman, 

"  not  an  Erysichaean,  nor  a  shepherd  ;  but  I  came  from  the  extremities 
of  Sardis." 

Olenus  belonged  to  JEtolia ;  Homer  mentions  it  in  the  ^to- 
lian  Catalogue,^  but  traces  alone  remain  of  it  near  Pleuron 
below  Aracynthus.^ 

Lysimachia  also  was  near  Olenus.  This  place  has  disap- 
peared. It  was  situated  upon  the  lake,  the  present  Lysima- 
chia, formerly  Hydra,  between  Pleuron  and  the  city  Arsinoe,^ 
formerly  a  village  of  the  name  of  Conopa.  It  was  founded  by 
Arsinoe,  wife  and  also  sister  of  the  second  Ptolemy.  It  is 
conveniently  situated  above  the  passage  across  the  Achelous. 

Pylene  has  experienced  nearly  the  same  fate  as  Olenus. 

When  the  poet  describes  Calydon  '*  as  lofty,  and  rocky,  we 
must  understand  these  epithets  as  relating  to  the  character  of 
the  country.  For  we  have  said  before,  that  when  they  di- 
vided the  country  into  two  parts,  they  assigned  the  moun- 
tainous portion  and  the  Epictetus  ^  to  Calydon,  and  the  tract  of 
plains  to  Pleuron. 

23.  The  Acarnanians,  and  the  -^tolians,  like  many  other 
nations,  are  at  present  worn  out,  and  exhausted  by  continual 
wars.  The  ^tolians  however,  in  conjunction  with  the  Acar- 
nanians, during  a  long  period  withstood  the  Macedonians  and 
the  other  Greeks,  and  lastly  the  Romans,  in  their  contest  for 
independence. 

But  since  Homer,  and  others,  both  poets  and  historians, 
frequently  mention  them,  sometimes  in  clear  and  undisputed 
terms,  and  sometimes  less  explicitly,  as  appears  from  what  we 
have  already  said  of  these  people,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of 
some  of  the  more  ancient  accounts,  which  will  supply  us  with 

'  Il.ii.  639.  2  M.  Zigos.  ^  Angelo  Castron. 

*  Near  Mauro  Mati.  ^  See  c.  ii.  §  3,  Epictetus. 
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a  beginning,  or  with  an  occasion  of  inquiring  into  what  is 
controverted. 

24.  First  then  with  respect  to  Acarnania.  We  have  al- 
ready said,  that  it  was  occupied  by  Laertes  and  the  Cephalle- 
nians  ;  but  as  many  writers  have  advanced  statements  respect- 
ing the  first  occupants  in  terms  sufficiently  clear,  indeed,  but 
contradictory,  the  inquiry  and  discussion  are  left  open  to  us. 

They  say,  that  the  Taphii  and  Teleboae,  as  they  are  called, 
were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Acarnania,  and  that  their  chief, 
Cephalus,  who  was  appointed  by  Amphitryon  sovereign  of  the 
islands  about  Taphus,  was  master  also  of  this  country.  Hence 
is  related  of  him  the  fable,  that  he  was  the  first  person  who 
took  the  reputed  leap  from  Leucatas.  But  the  poet  does  not 
say,  that  the  Taphii  inhabited  Acarnania  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Cephallenians  and  Laertes,  but  that  they  were  friends  cf 
the  Ithacenses ;  consequently,  in  his  time,  either  they  had 
not  the  entire  command  of  these  places,  or  had  voluntarily  re- 
tired, or  had  even  become  joint  settlers. 

A  colony  of  certain  from  Lacedaemon  seems  to  have  settled 
in  Acarnania,  who  were  followers  of  Icarius,  father  of  Pene- 
lope, for  the  poet  in  the  Odyssey  represents  him  and  the 
brothers  of  Penelope  as  then  living  ; 

"  who  did  not  dare  to  go  to  the  palace  of  Icarius  with  a  view  of  his  dis- 
posing of  his  daughter  in  marriage."  ^ 

And  with  respect  to  the  brothers  ; 

"  for  now  a  long  time  both  her  father  and  her  brothers  were  urging  her 

to  marry  Eurymachus."  ' 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  were  living  at  Lacedaemon,  for 
Telemachus  would  not,  in  that  case,  have  been  the  guest  of 
Menelaus  upon  his  arrival,  nor  is  there  a  tradition,  that  they 
had  any  other  habitation.  But  they  say  that  Tyndareus  and 
his  brother  Icarius,  after  being  banished  from  their  own 
country  by  Hippocoon,  repaired  to  Thestius,  the  king  of  the 
Pleuronii,  and  assisted  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  large 
tract  of  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Achelous  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  a  portion  of  it;  that  Tyndareus,  having 
espoused  Leda  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  returned  home ;  that 
Icarius  continued  there  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  Acar- 
nania, and  had  Penelope  and  her  brothers  by  his  wife  Poly- 
casta^  daughter  of  Lygasus. 

»  Od.  ii.  52.  '  Od.  XV.  16. 
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We  have  shown  by  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships  in  Homer, 
that  the  Acarnanians  were  enumerated  among  the  people  who 
took  part  in  the  war  of  Troy ;  and  among  these  are  reckoned 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Acte,  and  besides  these, 

"  they  who  occupied  Epirus,  and  cultivated  the  land  opposite." 
But  Epirus  was  never  called  Acarnania,  nor  Acte,  Leucas. 

25.  Ephorus  does  not  say  that  they  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Troy ;  but  he  says  that  Alcma^on,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  who  was  the  companion  of  Diomede,  and  the 
other  Epigoni  in  their  expedition,  having  brought  the  war 
against  the  Thebans  to  a  successful  issue,  went  with  Diomede 
to  assist  in  punishing  the  enemies  of  CEneus,  and  having  de- 
livered up  JEtolia  to  Diomede,  he  himself  passed  over  into 
Acarnania,  which  country  also  he  subdued.  In  the  mean 
time  Agamemnon  attacked  the  Argives,  and  easily  overcame 
them,  the  greatest  part  having  attached  themselves  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Diomede.  But  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  the 
expedition  took  place  against  Troy,  he  was  afraid,  lest,  in  his 
absence  with  the  army,  Diomede  and  his  troops  should  return 
home,  (for  there  was  a  rumour  that  he  had  collected  a  large 
force,)  and  should  regain  possession  of  a  territory  to  which 
they  had  the  best  right,  one  being  the  heir  of  Adrastus,  the 
other  of  his  father.  Reflecting  then  on  these  circumstances, 
he  invited  them  to  unite  in  the  recovery  of  Argos,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  war.  Diomede  consented  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition,  but  Alcmseon  was  indignant  and  refused  ;  whence 
the  Acarnanians  were  the  only  people  who  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  expedition  with  the  Greeks.  The  Acarnanians, 
probably  by  following  this  account,  are  said  to  have  imposed 
upon  the  Romans,  and  to  have  obtained  from  them  the  privi- 
lege of  an  independent  state,  because  they  alone  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  expedition  against  the  ancestors  of  the  Ro- 
mans, for  their  names  are  neither  in  the  ^tolian  Catalogue, 
nor  are  they  mentioned  by  themselves,  nor  is  their  name 
mentioned  anywhere  in  the  poem. 

26.  Ephorus  then  having  represented  Acarnania  as  subject 
to  Alcmason  before  the  Trojan  war,  ascribes  to  him  the  found- 
ation of  Amphilochian  Argos,  and  says  that  Acarnania  had 
its  name  from  his  son  Acarnan,  and  the  Amphilochians  from 
his  brother  Amphilochus  ;  thus  he  turns  aside  to  reports  con- 
trary to  the  history  in  Homer.     But  Thucydides  and  other 
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writers  saj,  that  Amphllochus,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
expedition,  being  displeased  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  Argos, 
dwelt  in  this  country  ;  according  to  some  writers,  he  obtained 
it  bj  succeeding  to  the  dominions  of  his  brother ;  others  re- 
present" it  differently.  So  much  then  respecting  the  Acarna- 
nians  considered  by  themselves.  We  shall  now  speak  of  their 
affairs  where  they  are  intermixed  in  common  with  those  of 
the  JEtolians,  and  we  shall  then  relate  as  much  of  the  history 
of  the  ^tolians  as  we  proposed  to  add  to  our  former  account 
of  this  people. 


CHAPTER  III. 


1.  Some  writers  reckon  the  Curetes  among  the  Acarnani- 
ans,  others  among  the  -3iltolians ;  some  allege  that  they  came 
from  Crete,  others  that  they  came  from  Euboea.  Since, 
however,  they  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  we  must  first  ex- 
amine his  account  of  them.  It  is  thought  that  he  does  not 
mean  the  Acarnanians,  but  the  ^tolians,  in  the  following 
verses,  for  the  sons  of  Porthaon  were, 

"  Agrius,  Melas,  and  the  hero  CEneus, 
These  dwelt  at  Pleuron,  and  the  lofty  Calydon,"  * 

both  of  which  are  ^tolian  cities,  and  are  mentioned  in  the 
JEtolian  Catalogue ;  wherefore  since  those  who  inhabited 
Pleuron  appear  to  be,  according  to  Homer,  Curetes,  they 
might  be  -<Etolians.  The  opponents  of  this  conclusion  are 
misled  by  the  mode  of  expression  in  these  verses, 
"  Curetes  and  iEtolians,  firm  in  battle,  were  fighting  for  the  city  Calydon,"* 
for  neither  would  he  have  used  appropriate  terms  if  he  had 
said, 

"  Boeotians  and  Thebans  were  contending  against  each  other," 
nor 

"  Argives  and  Peloponnesians.'* 

But  we  have  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  this 
mode  of  expression  is  usual  with  Homer,  and  even  trite  among 
other  poets.  This  objection  then  is  easily  answered.  But 
let  the  objectors  explain,  how,  if  these  people  were  not  jEto- 

»  II.  xiv.  116.  2  ii_  ix.  525. 
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lians,  the  poet  came  to  reckon  the  Pleuronii  among  the  -^to- 
lians. 

2.  Ephorus,  after  having  asserted  that  the  nation  of  the 
^tolians  were  never  in  subjection  to  any  other  people,  but, 
from  all  times  of  which  any  memorial  remains,  their  country 
continued  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  war,  both  on  account  of 
its  local  obstacles  and  their  own  experience  in  warfare,  says, 
that  from  the  beginning  Curetes  were  in  possession  of  the 
whole  country,  but  on  the  arrival  of  ^tolus,  the  son  of  Endy- 
mion,  from  Elis,  who  defeated  them  in  various  battles,  the 
Curetes  retreated  to  the  present  Acarnania,  and  the  JEtolians 
returned  with  a  body  of  Epeii,  and  founded  ten  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  JEtolia ;  and  in  the  tenth  generation  after- 
wards Elis  was  founded,  in  conjunction  with  that  people,  by 
Oxylus,  the  son  of  Haemon,  who  had  passed  over  from  ^tolia. 
They  produce,  as  proofs  of  these  facts,  inscriptions,  one 
sculptured  on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  ^tolus  at  Therma  in 
^Etolia,  where,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they 
assemble  to  elect  their  magistrates ; 

"  this  statue  of  ^tolus,  son  of  Endymion,  brought  up  near  the  streams  of 
the  Alpheius,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stadia  of  Olympia,  -lEtolians 
dedicated  as  a  public  monument  of  his  merits." 

And  the  other  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Oxylus  is  in  the 
market-place  of  Elis ; 

"  uiEtolus,  having  formerly  abandoned  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  won  by  the  toils  of  war  the  land  of  the  Curetes.  But  Oxylus, 
the  son  of  Haemon,  the  tenth  scion  of  tliat  race,  founded  this  ancient 
city." 

3.  He  rightly  alleges,  as  a  proof  of  the  affinity  subsisting 
reciprocally  between  the  Eleii  and  the  -^tolians,  these  in- 
scriptions, both  of  which  recognise  not  the  affinity  alone,  but 
also  that  their  founders  had  established  settlers  in  each  other's 
country.  Whence  he  clearly  convicts  those  of  falsehood  who 
assert,  that  the  Eleii  were  a  colony  of  JEtolians,  and  that  the 
-^tolians  were  not  a  colony  of  Eleii.  But  he  seems  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  inconsistency  in  his  positions  here,  that  we 
proved  ^  with  regard  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  For  after  as- 
serting that  ^tolia  had  never  been  ravaged  by  war  from  all 
time  of  which  there  was  any  memorial,  and  saying,  that  from 
the  first  the  Curetes  were  in  possession  of  this  country,  he 

'  B.  ix.  c.  iii.  §  11. 
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ought  to  have  inferred  from  such  premises,  that  the  Curetes 
continued  to  occupy  the  country  of  -.Etolia  to  his  days.  For 
in  this  manner  it  might  be  understood  never  to  have  been 
devastated,  nor  in  subjection  to  any  other  nation.  But  for- 
getting his  position,  he  does  not  infer  this,  but  the  contrary, 
that  ^tolus  came  from  Elis,  and  having  defeated  the  Curetes 
in  various  battles,  these  people  retreated  into  Acarnania. 
What  else  then  is  there  peculiar  to  the  devastation  of  a  country 
than  the  defeat  of  the  inhabitants  in  war  and  their  abandon- 
ment of  their  land,  which  is  evinced  by  the  inscription  among 
the  Eleii ;  for  speaking  of  ^tolus  the  words  are, 
"  he  obtained  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Curetes  by  the  continued 
toils  of  war.'' 

4.  But  perhaps  some  person  may  say,  that  he  means  jiEtolia 
was  not  laid  waste,  reckoning  from  the  time  that  it  had  this 
name  after  the  arrival  of  ^tolus  ;  but  he  takes  away  the 
ground  of  this  supposition,  by  saying  afterwards,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  people,  that  remained  among  the  ^tolians, 
were  those  called  Epeii,  with  whom  JEtolians  were  after- 
wards intermingled,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Thessaly 
together  with  Boeotians,  and  possessed  the  country  in  common 
with  these  people.  But  is  it  probable  that,  without  any  hos- 
tilities, they  invaded  the  country  of  another  nation  and 
divided  it  among  themselves  and  the  original  possessors, 
who  did  not  require  such  a  partition  of  their  land  ?  If  this  is 
not  probable,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  victors  agreed  to  an 
equal  division  of  the  territory  ?  What  else  then  is  devastation 
of  a  country,  but  the  conquest  of  it  by  arms  ?  Besides,  Apol- 
lodorus  says  that,  according  to  history,  the  Hyantes  aban- 
doned Boeotia  and  came  and  settled  among  the  -^tolians,  and 
concludes  as  confident  that  his  opinion  is  right  by  saying  it  is 
our  custom  to  relate  these  and  similar  facts  exactly,  when- 
ever any  of  them  is  altogether  dubious,  or  concerning  which 
erroneous  opinions  are  entertained. 

5.  Notwithstanding  these  faults  in  Ephorus,  still  he  is 
superior  to  other  writers.  Poly  bins  himself,  who  has  stu- 
diously given  him  so  much  praise,  has  said  that  Eudoxus  has 
written  well  on  Grecian  aifairs,  but  that  Ephorus  has  given 
the  best  account  of  the  foundation  of  cities,  of  the  relationship 
subsisting  between  nations,  of  changes  of  settlements,  and  of 
leaders  of  colonies,  in  these  words,  "  but  I  shall  explain  the 
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present  state  of  places,  both  as  to  position  and  distances ;  for 
this  is  the  peculiar  province  of  chorography."  ^ 

But  you,  Polybius,  who  introduce  popular  hearsay,  and 
rumours  on  the  subject  of  distances,  not  only  of  places  beyond 
Greece,  but  in  Greece  itself,  have  you  not  been  called  to 
answer  the  charges  sometimes  of  Posidonius,  sometimes  of 
Artemidorus,  and  of  many  other  writers  ?  ought  you  not  there- 
fore to  excuse  us,  and  not  to  be  offended,  if  in  transferring 
into  our  own  work  a  large  part  of  the  historical  poets  from 
such  writers  we  commit  some  errors,  and  to  commend  us  when 
we  are  generally  more  exact  in  what  we  say  than  others,  or 
supply  what  they  omitted  through  want  of  information. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  Curetes,  some  facts  are  related 
which  belong  more  immediately,  some  more  remotely,  to  the 
history  of  the  -^tolians  and  Acarnanians.  The  facts  more 
immediately  relating  to  them,  are  those  which  have  been 
mentioned  before,  as  that  the  Curetes  were  living  in  the 
country  which  is  now  called  ^tolia,  and  that  a  body  of 
^tolians  under  the  command  of  ^tolus  came  there,  and  drove 
them  into  Acarnania ;  and  these  facts  besides,  that  ^olians 
invaded  Pleuronia,  which  was  inhabited  by  Curetes,  and 
called  Curetis,  took  away  their  territory,  and  expelled  the 
possessors. 

But  Archemachus^  of  Euboea  says  that  the  Curetes  had 
their  settlement  at  Chalcis,  but  being  continually  at  war  about 
the  plain  Lelantum,  and  finding  that  the  enemy  used  to  seize 
and  drag  them  by  the  hair  of  the  forehead,  they  wore  their 
hair  long  behind,  and  cut  the  hair  short  in  front,  whence  they 
had  the  name  of  Curetes,  (or  the  shorn,)  from  cura,  (Kovpa,) 
or  the  tonsure  which  they  had  undergone  ;  that  they  removed 
to  jEtolia,  and  occupied  the  places  about  Pleuron ;  that 
others,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Achelous,  because 
they  kept  their  heads  unshorn,  were  called  Acarnanians.  ^ 

But  according  to  some  writers  each  tribe  derived  its  name 
from   some   hero ;  ^   according  to  others,  that  they  had  the 

'  As  distinguished  from  geography.     See  b.  i.  c.  i.  §  16,  note  ^ 

*  The  author  of  a  work  in  several  books  on  Euboea.  Athenseus,  b.  vi. 
c.  J  8. 

^  The  unshorn. 

*  From  Acarnan,  son  of  Alcmaeon.  Thucyd.  b.  ii.  c.  102.  But  the  hero 
firom  whom  the  Curetes  obtained  their  name  is  not  mentioned. 
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name  of  Curetes  from  the  mountain  Curium,^  whicli  is  situated 
above  Pleuron,  and  that  this  is  an  ^tolian  tribe,  like  the 
Ophieis,  Agraei,  Eurytanes,  and  many  others. 

But,  as  we  have  before  said,  when  ^Etolia  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  country  about  Calydon  was  said  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  Qi^neus  ;  and  a  portion  of  Pleuronia  in  that  of 
the  Porthaonidae  of  the  branch  of  Agrius,  ^  for 

"they  dwelt  at  Pleuron,  and  the  lofty  Calydon."^ 

Thestius  however,  father-in-law  of  Q^neus,  and  father  of 
Althaea,  chief  of  the  Curetes,  was  master  of  Pleuronia.  But 
when  war  broke  out  between  the  Thestiadae,  QEneus,  and 
Meleager  about  a  boar's  head  and  skin,  according  to  the  poet,* 
following  the  fable  concerning  the  boar  of  Calydon,  but,  as  is 
probable,  the  dispute  related  to  a  portion  of  the  territory  ;  the 
words  are  these, 

"  Curetes  and  ^tolians,  firm  in  battle,  fought  against  one  another."* 

These  then  are  the  facts  more  immediately  connected  (with 
geography). 

7.  There  ^  are  others  more  remote  from  the  subject  of  this 

'  The  position  of  this  mountain  is  not  determined. 

^  GEneus  and  his  children  were  themselves  Porthaonidae.  (Eneus  had 
possession  only  of  Calydon,  his  brother  Agrius  and  his  children  had  a 
part  of  Pleuronia.  Thestius,  cousin-german  of  CEneus  and  of  Agrius,  re- 
ceived as  his  portion  the  remainder  of  Pleuronia  and  transmitted  it  to  his 
children,  (the  Thestiadse,)  who  probably  succeeded  in  gaining  possession 
of  the  whole  country.  The  Porthaonidae  of  the  branch  of  Agrius,  were 
Thersites,  Onchestus,  Prothous,  Celeulor,  Lycopeiis,  and  Melanippus. 
Apollodorus,  b.  i.  c.  7,  8. 

3  II.  xiv.  117.  *  II.  ix.  544.  «  II.  ix.  525. 

*  "  Cette  digression  est  curieuse,  sans  doute  *  *  *  *  Plusieurs  cri- 
tiques ont  fait  de  ce  morceau  I'objet  de  leur  etude  ;  neanmoins  il  demeure 
heriss^  de  difficultes,  et  dernierement  M.  Heyne  (quel  juge  ! )  a  pro- 
nonce  que  tout  y  restait  a  ^claircir.     Du  Theil. 

The  myths  relating  to  the  Curetes  abound  with  different  statements 
and 'confusion.  The  following  are  the  only  points  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  Curetes  belong  to  the  most  ancient  times  of  Greece,  and  probably 
are  to  be  counted  among  the  first  inhabitants  of  Phrygia.  They  were  the 
authors  and  expositors  of  certain  religious  rites,  which  they  celebrated 
with  dances.  According  to  mythology  they  played  a  part  at  the  birth  of 
Jupiter.  They  were  sometimes  called  Idaean  Dactyli.  Hence  their 
name  was  given  to  the  ministers  of  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother 
among  the  Phrygians,  which  was  celebrated  with  a  kind  of  religious 
frenzy.  The  Curetes  were  also  called  Corybantes.  Hence  also  arose  the 
confusion  between  the  religious  rites  observed  in  Crete,  Phrygia,  and 

N  2 
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work,  which  have  been  erroneously  placed  by  historians 
under  one  head  on  account  of  the  sameness  of  name  :  for  in- 
stance, accounts  relating  to  "  Curetic  affairs  "  and  "  concerning 
the  Curetes  "  have  been  considered  as  identical  with  accounts 
"concerning  the  people  (of  the  same  name)  who  inhabited 
^Etolia  and  Acarnania."  But  the  former  differ  from  the 
latter,  and  resemble  rather  the  accounts  which  we  have  of 
Satyri  and  Silenes,  Bacchse  and  Tityri ;  for  the  Curetes  are 
represented  as  certain  daemons,  or  ministers  of  the  gods,  by 
those  who  have  handed  down  the  traditions  respecting  Cretan 
and  Phrygian  affairs,  and  which  involve  certain  religious 
rites,  some  mystical,  others  the  contrary,  relative  to  the  nur- 
ture of  Jupiter  in  Crete ;  the  celebration  of  orgies  in  honour 
of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  Phrygia,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Trojan  Ida.  There  is  however  a  very  great 
variety^  in  these  accounts.  According  to  some,  the  Cory- 
bantes,  Cabeiri,  Idaean  Dactyli,  and  Telchines  are  repre- 
sented as  the  same  persons  as  the  Curetes ;  according  to 
others,  they  are  related  to,  yet  distinguished  from,  each  other 
by  some  slight  differences ;  but  to  describe  them  in  general 
terms  and  more  at  length,  they  are  inspired  with  an  enthusi- 
astic and  Bacchic  frenzy,  which  is  exhibited  by  them  as  minis- 
ters at  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites,  by  inspiring  terror 
with  armed  dances,  accompanied  with  the  tumult  and  noise 
of  cymbals,  drums,  and  armour,  and  with  the  sound  of  pipes 
and  shouting ;  so  that  these  sacred  ceremonies  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  that  are  performed  among  the  Samothracians 
in  Lemnus,  and  in  many  other  places ;  since  the  ministers  of 
the  god  are  said  to  be  the  same.^     The  whole  of  this  kind  of 

Samothrace.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Curetes  have  been  mistaken 
for  an  iEtolian  people,  bearing  the  same  name.  Heyne,  Not.  ad  Virgil. 
JEn.  iii.  130.  Religion,  et  Sacror.  cum  furore  peract.  Orig.  Comra.  Soc. 
R.  Scient.  Gotting.  vol.  viii.  Dupuis,  origin  de  tons  les  cultes,  torn.  2. 
Sainte  Croix  Mem.  pour  servir  a  la  religion  Secrete,  &c..  Job.  Guberleth. 
Diss,  philol.  de  Myster.  deorum  Cabir.  1703.  Froret.  Recher.  pour  servir 
a  I'histoire  des  Cyclopes,  &c.  Acad,  des  Inscript.  &c.,  vol.  xxiii.  His. 
pag.  27.  1749. 

'  rotravTT]  TroiKiXia,  will  bear  alsQ  to  be  translated,  id  tantum  varietatis, 
"  this  difference  only,"  as  Groskurd  observes. 

2  M.  de  Saint  Croix  (Recherches  sur  les  Mystdres,  &c.  sect.  2,  page 
25)  is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  "  Strabo  clearly  refutes  the  statements 
of  those  who  believed  that  the  Cabeiri,  Dactyli,  Curetes,  Corybantes,  and 
Telchines,  were  not  only  the  same  kind  of  persons,  but  even  separate 
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discussion  is  of  a  theological  nature,  and  is  not  alien  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  philosopher. 

8.  But  since  even  the  historians,  through  the  similarity  of 
the  name  Curetes,  have  collected  into  one  body  a  mass  of  dis- 
similar facts,  I  myself  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  them  at 
length  by  way  of  digression,  adding  the  physical  considera- 
tions which  belong  to  the  history.  ^  Some  writers  however  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  one  account  with  the  other,  and  perhaps 
they  have  some  degree  of  probability  in  their  favour.  They 
say,  for  instance,  that  the  people  about  ^Etolia  have  the  name 
of  Curetes  from  wearing  long  dresses  like  girls,  (/cdpai,)  and 
that  there  was,  among  the  Greeks,  a  fondness  for  some  such 
fashion.  The  lonians  also  were  called  "  tunic-trailers,"  ^  and 
the  soldiers  of  Leonidas,^  who  went  out  to  battle  with  their 
hair  dressed,  were  despised  by  the  Persians,  but  subjects  of 
their  admiration  in  the  contest.  In  short,  the  application 
of  art  to  the  hair  consists  in  attending  to  its  growth,  and  the 
manner  of  cutting  it,  ^  and  both  these  are  the  peculiar  care  of 
girls  and  youths  ;^  whence  in  several  ways  it  is  easy  to  find  a 
derivation  of  the  name  Curetes.  It  is  also  probable,  that  the 
practice  of  armed  dances,  first  introduced  by  persons  who 
paid  so  much  attention  to  their  hair  and  their  dress,  and  who 
were  called  Curetes,  afforded  a  pretence  for  men  more  warlike 
than  others,  and  who  passed  their  lives  in  arms,  to  be  them- 
selves called  by  the  same  name  of  Curetes,  I  mean  those  in 
Euboea,  ^tolia,  and  Acarnania.  Homer  also  gives  this  name 
to  the  young  soldiers ; 

"  selecting  Curetes,  the  bravest  of  the  Achaeans,  to  carry  from  the  swift 
ship,  presents,  which,  yesterday,  we  promised  to  Achilles."  * 

members  of  the  same  family."     It  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  was  the  opinion  adopted  by  our  author.     Du  Theil. 

•  TTpoaQiiQ  TOP  oiKelov  ry  iGTopia  (pvaiKov  Xoyov.  rationem  naturalem, 
utpote  congruentum  hue,  historiae  adjiciens.  Xy lander.  Or  paraphrased, 
"  The  history  of  this  people  will  receive  additional  and  a  fitting  illustra- 
tion by  a  reference  to  physical  facts,"  such  as  the  manner  of  wearing 
their  hair,  tonsure,  &c. 

■''  iXKSxi-Tujvag.  The  words  Kai  Kpu)j3v\ov  Kai  rsrriya  g/iTrXfx^jjvat 
appear,  according  to  Berkel.  ad  Steph.  p.  74,  to  be  here  wanting,  "  and  to 
bind  the  hair  in  the  form  of  the  Crobulus  and  ornamented  with  a  grass- 
hopper." The  hair  over  the  forehead  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  crobulus. 

'  Herod,  vii.  208.  *  Kovpav  rpixog.  *  Kopaig  Kai  Kopoig. 

*  Strabo  therefore  considered  the  193,  194,  195  verses'  of  II.  xix.  as 
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And  again ; 

"  Curetes  Achaei  carried  the  presents."  ^ 
So  much  then  on  the  subject  of  the  etymology  of  the  name 
Curetes.  [The  dance  in  armour  is  a  military  dance  ;  this  is 
shown  by  the  Pyrrhic  dance  and  by  Pyrrichus,  who,  it  is  said, 
invented  this  kind  of  exercise  for  youths,  to  prepare  them  for 
military  service.]^ 

9.  We  are  now  to  consider  how  the  names  of  these  people 
agree  together,  and  the  theology,  which  is  contained  in  their 
history. 

Now  this  is  common  both  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Barba- 
rians, to  perform  their  religious  ceremonies  with  the  observ- 
ance of  a  festival,  and  a  relaxation  from  labour ;  some  are 
performed  with  enthusiasm,  others  without  any  emotion; 
some  accompanied  with  music,  others  without  music ;  some  in 
mysterious  privacy,  others  publicly ;  and  these  are  the  dictates 
of  nature.^  For  relaxation  from  labour  withdraws  the  thoughts 
from  human  occupations,  and  directs  the  reflecting  mind  to  the 
divinity  ;  enthusiasm  seems  to  be  attended  with  a  certain  di- 
vine inspiration,  and  to  approach  the  prophetic  character; 
the  mystical  concealment  of  the  sacred  rites  excites  veneration 
for  the  divinity,  and  imitates  his  nature,  which  shuns  human 
senses  and  perception ;  music  also,  accompanied  with  the 
dance,  rhythm,  and  song,  for  the  same  reason  brings  us  near 
the  deity  by  the  pleasure  which  it  excites,  and  by  the  charms 
of  art.  For  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  men  resemble  the 
gods  chiefly  in  doing  good,  but  it  may  be  said  more  properly, 
when  they  are  happy ;  and  this  happiness  consists  in  rejoic- 
ing, in  festivals,  in  philosophy,  and  in  music.  ^  For  let  not 
the  art  be  blamed,  if  it  should  sometimes  be  abused  by  the 
musician  employing  it  to  excite  voluptuousness  in  convivial 

authentic.  Heyne  was  inclined  to  consider  them  as  an  interpolation,  in 
which  he  is  supported  by  other  critics. 

'  II.  xix.  248.  The  text  is  probably  mutilated,  and  Strabo  may  have 
quoted  the  verses  in  Homer  in  which  Merion  is  represented  as  dancing 
in  armour.     II.  xvi.  617. 

'  Kramer  suspects  this  passage  to  be  an  interpolation. 

'  The  reading  in  the  text  is  rbv  d'  ovTojg  vovv.  The  translation  adopts 
Meineke's  reading,  voovvra. 

*  Quam  prseclare  philosophatus  sit  Strabo,  me  non  monente,  unusquis- 
que  assequitur ;  preeclarius,  utique,  quam  illi,  qui  ex  nostro  ritu  religiose 
omnem  hilaritatem  exulare  voluere.    Heyne,  Virg.  iii.  130. 
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meetings  at  banquets,  on  the  stage,  or  under  other  circum- 
stances, but  let  the  nature  of  the  institutions  which  are 
founded  on  it  be  examined. • 

10.  Hence  Plato,  and,  before  his  time,  the  Pythagoreans, 
called  music  philosophy.  They  maintained  that  the  world 
subsisted  by  harmony,  and  considered  every  kind  of  music  to 
be  the  work  of  the  gods.  It  is  thus  that  the  muses  are  re- 
garded as  deities,  and  Apollo  has  the  name  of  President  of 
the  Muses,  and  all  poetry  divine,  as  being  conversant  about 
the  praises  of  the  gods.  Thus  also  they  ascribe  to  music  the 
formation  of  manners,  as  everything  which  refines  the  mind 
approximates  to  the  power  of  the  gods. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Greeks  attribute  to  Bacchus, 
Apollo,  Hecate,  the  Muses,  and  Ceres,  everything  connected 
with  orgies  and  Bacchanalian  rites,  dances,  and  the  mysteries 
attended  upon  initiation.  They  call  also  Bacchus,  Dionysus, 
and  the  chief  Daemon  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  ^  The  carry- 
ing about  of  branches  of  trees,  dances,  and  initiations  are 
common  to  the  worship  of  these  gods.  But  with  respect  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  the  latter  preside  over  choirs  of  singers 
and  dancers  ;  the  former  presides  both  over  these  and  divina- 
tion. All  persons  instructed  in  science,  and  particularly 
those  who  have  cultivated  music,  are  ministers  of  the  Muses ; 
these  and  also  all  who  are  engaged  in  divination  are  ministers 
of  Apollo.  Those  of  Ceres,  are  the  Mystae,  torch-bearers 
and  Hierophants ;  of  Dionysus,  Seileni,  Satyri,  Tityri,  Bacchae, 
Lenae,  Thyiae,  Mimallones,  Naides,  and  Nymphag,  as  they  are 
called. 

11.  But  in  Crete  both  these,  and  the  sacred  rites  of  Jupiter 
in  particular,  were  celebrated  with  the  performance  of  orgies, 
and  by  ministers,  like  the  Satyri,  who  are  employed  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Dionysus.  These  were  called  Curetes,  certain  youths 
who  executed  military  movements  in  armour,  accompanied 
with  dancing,  exhibiting  the  fable  of  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  in 
which  Saturn  was  introduced,  whose  custom  it  was  to  devour 
his  children  immediately  after  their  birth ;  Rhea  attempts  to 
conceal  the  pains  of  childbirth,  and  to  remove  the  new-born 
infant  out  of  sight,  using  her  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  it. 

'  The   original,  as  Du   Theil  observes,  is  singularly  obscure,  dW  t] 
^pvaic,  rj  Twv  iraiStv^aToJv,  i^eTu^saOoj,  Trjv  apxv^  tvOsvSe  txovaa. 
*  Following  the  reading  suggested  by  Groskurd. 
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In  this  she  has  the  assistance  of  the  Curetes  who  surround 
the  goddess,  and  by  the  noise  of  drums  and  other  similar 
sounds,  by  dancing  in  armour  and  by  tumult,  endeavour  to 
strike  terror  into  Saturn,  and  escape  notice  whilst  removing 
his  child.  The  child  is  then  delivered  into  their  hands  to 
be  brought  up  with  the  same  care  by  which  he  was  rescued. 
The  Curetes  therefore  obtained  this  appellation,  either  be- 
cause they  were  boys  (/cojoot),  or  because  they  educated  Jupiter 
in  his  youth  {Kovporpofeiy),  for  there  are  two  explanations, 
inasmuch  as  they  acted  the  same  part  with  respect  to  Jupiter 
as  the  Satyri  (with  respect  to  Dionysus).  Such  then  is  the 
worship  of  the  Greeks,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  celebration  of 
orgies. 

12.  But  the  Berecyntes,  a  tribe  of  Phrygians,  the  Phrygi- 
ans in  general,  and  the  Trojans,  who  live  about  Mount  Ida, 
themselves  also  worship  Rhea,  and  perform  orgies  in  her 
honour ;  they  call  her  mother  of  gods,  Agdistis,  and  Phrygia,  ^ 
the  Great  Goddess ;  from  the  places  also  where  she  is  wor- 
shipped, Idaea,  and  Dindymene,^  Sipylene,^  Pessinuntis,*  and 
Cybele.^  The  Greeks  call  her  ministers  by  the  same  name 
Curetes,  not  that  they  follow  the  same  mythology,  but  they 
mean  a  different  kind  of  persons,  a  sort  of  agents  analogous  to 
the  Satyri.  These  same  ministers  are  also  called  by  them 
Corybantes. 

13.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  poets  in  favour  of  these 
opinions.  Pindar,  in  the  Dithyrambus,  which  begins  in  this 
manner ; 

**  formerly  the  dithyrambus  used  to  creep  upon  the  ground,  long  and 
trailing." 

After  mentioning  the  hymns,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  he  makes  a  digression,  and  says, 

"  for  thee,  O  Mother,  resound  the  large  circles  of  the  cymbals,  and  the 
ringing  crotala ;  for  thee,  blaze  the  torches  of  the  yellow  pine  ;" 

where  he  combines  with  one  another  the  rites  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  Dionysus  with  those  per- 
formed among  the  Phrygians  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the 

'  This  word  appears  here  misplaced. 

^  The  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Sagaris 
(the  Zagari)  to  the  Propontis  was  called  Dindymene. 
'  Sipuli  Dagh.  *  Possene. 

*  This  name  is  not  derived  from  any  place. 
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gods.  Euripides,  in  the  Bacchae,  does  the  same  thing,  con- 
joining, from  the  proximity  of  the  countries,^  Lydian  and 
Phrygian  customs. 

"  Then  forsaking  Tmolus,  the  rampart  of  Lydia,  my  maidens,  my  pride, 
[whom  I  took  from  among  barbarians  and  made  the  partners  and  com- 
panions of  my  way,  raise  on  high  the  tambourine  of  Phrygia,  the  tam- 
bourine of  the  great  mother  Rhea,]  my  invention. 

"  Blest  and  happy  he  who,  initiated  into  the  sacred  rites  of  the  gods, 
leads  a  pure  life  ;  who  celebrating  the  orgies  of  the  Great  Mother  Cy- 
bele,  who  brandishing  on  high  the  thyrsus  and  with  ivy  crowned,  becomes 
Dionysus'  worshipper.  Haste,  Bacchanalians,  haste,  and  bring  Bromius 
Dionysus  down  from  the  Phrygian  mountains  to  the  wide  plains  of 
Greece." 

And  again,  in  what  follows,  he  combines  with  these  the  Cre- 
tan rites. 

"  Hail,  sacred  haunt  of  the  Curetes,  and  divine  inhabitants  of  Crete, 
progenitors  of  Jove,  where  for  me  the  triple-crested  Corybantes  in  their 
caves  invented  this  skin-stretched  circle  [of  the  tambourine],  who 
mingled  with  Bacchic  strains  the  sweet  breath  of  harmony  from  Phrygian 
pipes,  and  placed  in  Rhea's  hands  this  instrument  which  re-echoes  to  the 
joyous  shouts  of  Bacchanalians:  from  the  Mother  Rhea  the  frantic 
Satyri  succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  and  introduced  it  into  the  dances  of  the 
Trieterides,  among  whom  Dionysus   delights  to  dwell."' 

•  Std  Tb  ofiopov,  for  dia  re  "O/ij/pov.     Meineke. 

'  The  literal  translation  has  been  preserved  in  the  text  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument.  The  following  is  Potter's  translation,  in  which,  hoAvever, 
great  liberty  is  taken  with  the  original. 

"To  whom  the  mysteries  of  the  gods  are  known. 
By  these  his  life  he  sanctifies, 
And,  deep  imbibed  their  chaste  and  cleaning  lore, 
Hallows  his  soul  for  converse  with  the  skies. 
Enraptur'd  ranging  the  wild  mountains  o'er, 
The  mighty  mother's  orgies  leading, 
He  his  head  with  ivy  shading, 
His  light  spear  wreath'd  with  ivy  twine, 
To  Bacchus  holds  the  rites  divine. 
Haste  then,  ye  Bacchae,  haste, 
Attend  your  god,  the  son  of  heaven's  high  king. 
From  Phrygia's  mountains  wild  and  waste 
To  beauteous-structur'd  Greece  your  Bacchus  bring 

O  ye  Curetes,  friendly  band. 

You,  the  blest  natives  of  Crete's  sacred  land, 
Who  tread  those  groves,  which,  dark'ning  round, 

O'er  infant  Jove  their  shelt'ring  branches  spread. 
The  Corybantes  in  their  caves  profound. 

The  triple  crest  high  waving  on  their  head, 
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And  the  chorus  in  Palamedes  says, 

"  Not  revelling  with  Dionysus,  who  together  with  his  mother  was  cheered 

with  the  resounding  drums  along  the  tops  of  Ida." 

14.  Conjoining  then  Seilenus,  Marsjas,  and  Olympus,  and 
ascribing  to  them  the  invention  of  the  flute,  they  thus  again 
combine  Dionysiac  and  Phrygian  rites,  frequently  confound- 
ing Ida  and  Olympus,^  and  making  them  re-echo  with  their 
noise,  as  if  they  were  the  same  mountain.  There  are  four 
peaks  of  Ida  called  Olympi,  opposite  Antandros.^  There  is 
also  a  Mysian  Olympus,  bordering  upon  Ida,  but  not  the  same 
mountain.  Sophocles  represents  Menelaus  in  the  Polyxena 
as  setting  sail  in  haste  from  Troy,  and  Agamemnon  as  wish- 
ing to  remain  behind  a  short  time,  with  a  view  to  propitiate 
Minerva.     He  introduces  Menelaus  as  saying, 

"But  do  thou  remain  there  on  the  Idsean  land, 
Collect  the  flocks  on  Olympus,  and  offer  sacrifice."  ^ 

15.  Tbey  invented  terms  appropriate  to  the  sounds  of  the 
pipe,  of  the  crotala,  cymbals,  and  drums ;  to  the  noise  also  of 
shouts  ;  to  the  cries  of  Evoe  ;  and  to  the  beating  of  the  ground 
with  the  feet.  They  invented  certain  well-known  names  also 
to  designate  the  ministers,  dancers,  and  servants  employed 
about  the  sacred  rites,  as  Cabeiri,  Corybantes,  Pans,  Satyri, 
Tityri,  the  god  Bacchus;  Rhea,  Cybele,  Cybebe,  and  Din- 
dymene,  from  the  places  where  she  was  worshipped.  [The 
god]  Sabazius  belongs  to  the  Phrygian  rites,  and  may  be 
considered  the  child  as  it  were  of  the  [Great]  Mother.  The 
traditional  ceremonies  observed  in  his  worship  are  those  of 
Bacchus.'* 

16.  The  rites  called  Cotytia,  and  Bendideia,^  celebrated 

This  timbrel  framed,  whilst  clear  and  high 

Swelled  the  Bacchic  symphony. 

The  Phrygian  pipe  attemp'ring  sweet, 

Their  voices  to  respondence  meet. 

And  placed  in  Rhea's  hands. 
The  frantic  satyrs  to  the  rites  advance, 

The  Bacchae  join  the  festive  bands, 
And  raptur'd  lead  the  Trieteric  dance." 

'  There  were  several  mountains  bearing  the  name  of  Olympus.    1.  In 
Thessaly.     2.  In  Peloponnesus.     3.  Of  Ida.    4.  In  Mysia.     5.  In  Crete. 
2  San  Dimitri.  ^  od.  iii.  144. 

*  Adopting  Kramer's  suggestion  of  rrapaSovQ  to.  for  irapaSovra. 

*  Bendis,  Diana  of  the  Thracians;  among  the  Athenians  there  was  a 
festival  called  Bendideia. 
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among  the  Thracians,  resemble  these.  The  Orphic  ceremonies 
had  tlieir  origin  among  these  people.  -32schylus  mentions  the 
goddess  Cotys,  and  the  instruments  used  in  her  worship 
among  the  Edoni.^     For  after  saying, 

"  O  divine  Cotys,  goddess  of  the  Edoni, 
With  the  instruments  of  the  mountain  worship ;" 

immediately  introduces  the  followers  of  Dionysus, 

"  one  holding  the  bombyces,  the  admirable  work  of  the  turner,  with  the 
fingers  makes  the  loud  notes  resound,  exciting  frenzy ;  another  makes 
the  brass-bound  cotylae  to  re-echo." 

And  in  another  passage ; 

"  The  song  of  victory  is  poured  forth ;  invisible  mimes  low  and  bellow 
from  time  to  time  like  bulls,  inspiring  fear,  and  the  echo  of  the  drum  rolls 
along  like  the  noise  of  subterranean  thunder ; "  ^ 

for  these  are  like  the  Phrygian  ceremonies,  nor  is  it  at  all 
improbable  that,  as  the  Phrygians  themselves  are  a  colony  of 
Thracians,  so  they  brought  from  Thrace  their  sacred  ceremo- 
nies, and  by  joining  together  Dionysus  and  the  Edonian 
Lycurgus  they  intimate  a  similarity  in  the  mode  of  the  wor- 
ship of  both. 

17.  From  the  song,  the  rhythm,  and  the  instruments,  all 
Thracian  music  is  supposed  to  be  Asiatic.  This  is  evident 
also  from  the  places  where  the  Muses  are  held  in  honour. 
For  Pieria,  Olympus,  Pimpla,  and  Leibethrum  were  anciently 
places,  and  mountains,  belonging  to  the  Thracians,  but  at 
present  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Macedonians.  The 
Thracians,  who  were  settled  in  Boeotia,  dedicated  Helicon  to 
the  Muses,  and  consecrated  the  cave  of  the  Nymphs,  Leibe- 
thriades.  The  cultivators  of  ancient  music  are  said  to  have 
been  Thracians,  as  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Thamyris;  hence  also 
Eumolpus  had  his  name.  Those  who  regard  the  whole 
of  Asia  as  far  as  India  as  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  refer  to 
that  country  as  the  origin  of  a  great  portion  of  the  present 
music.  One  author  speaks  of  "  striking  forcibly  the  Asiatic 
cithara:"   another  calls   the  pipes  Berecynthian  and  Phry- 

*  Athenseus,  b.  xi.  c.  8.  iEschylus  in  the  Edoni  (a  fragment)  calls 
cymbals  cotylae. 

2  Probably  from  a  passage  in  the  Erectheus,  a  lost  play  of  Euripides. 
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gian.  Some  of  the  instruments  also  have  barbarous  names, 
as  Nablas,  Sambyce,^  Barbitus,^  Magadis,^  and  many  others. 

18.  As  in  other  things  the  Athenians  always  showed 
their  admiration  of  foreign  customs,  so  they  displayed  it  in 
what  respected  the  gods.  They  adopted  many  foreign  sacred 
ceremonies,  particularly  those  of  Thrace  and  Phrygia  ;  for 
which  they  were  ridiculed  in  comedies.  Plato  mentions  the 
Bendidean,  and  Demosthenes  the  Phrygian  rites,  where  he 
is  exposing  ^schines  and  his  mother  to  the  scorn  of  the 
people ;  the  former  for  having  been  present  when  his  mother 
was  sacrificing,  and  for  frequently  joining  the  band  of  Baccha- 
nalians in  celebrating  their  festivals,  and  shouting,  Evoi*, 
Saboi,  Hyes  Attes,  and  Attes  Hyes,  for  these  cries  belong  to 
the  rites  of  Sabazius  and  the  Great  Mother. 

19.  But  there  may  be  discovered  respecting  these  daemons, 
and  the  variety  of  their  names,  that  they  were  not  called  minis- 
ters only  of  the  gods,  but  themselves  were  called  gods.  For 
Hesiod  says  that  Hecaterus  and  the  daughter  of  Phoroneus 
had  five  daughters, 

"  From  whom  sprung  the  goddesses,  the  mountain  nymphs, 
And  the  worthless  and  idle  race  of  satyrs, 
And  the  gods  Curetes,  lovers  of  sport  and  dance." 

The  author  of  the  Phoronis  calls  the  Curetes,  players  upon 
the  pipe,  and  Phrygians ;  others  call  them  "  earth-born,  and 
wearing  brazen  shields."  Another  author  terms  the  Cory- 
bantes,  and  not  the  Curetes,  Phrygians,  and  the  Curetes,  Cret- 
ans. Brazen  shields  were  first  worn  in  Euboea,  whence  the 
people  had  the  name  of  Chalcidenses.'^  Others  say,  that  the 
Corybantes  who  came  from  Bactriana,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  from  the  Colchi,  were  given  to  Rhea,  as  a  band  of  armed 
ministers,  by  Titan.  But  in  the  Cretan  history  the  Curetes 
are  called  nurses  and  guardians  of  Jove,  and  are  described  as 
having  been  sent  for  from  Phrygia  to  Crete  by  Rhea.  Ac- 
cording to  other  writers,  there  were  nine  Telchines  in 
Rhodes,  who  accompanied  Rhea  to  Crete,  and  from  nursing^ 
Jupiter  had  the  name  of  Curetes;^  that  Corybus,  one  of 
their  party,  was  the  founder  of  Hierapytna,  and  furnished  the 

'  Nablas  and  Sambyce  are  Syriac  words.     AthenaBUS,  b.  iv.  c.  24. 
'  The  invention  of  Anacreon,  according  to  Neanthus  Cyzicenus. 
3  Athenaeus,  b.  xiv.  c.  8,  9.  *  See  above,  ch.  iii.  §  1,  6,  8. 

*  KovpoTpo<p7]<TavTtQ.  '  KovprJTeQ. 
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Prasians  ^  in  Rhodes  with  the  pretext  for  saying  that  Cory- 
bantes  were  certain  daemons,  children  of  Minerva  and  the  sun. 
By  others,  the  Corybantes  are  represented  to  be  the  children 
of  Saturn ;  by  others,  of  Jupiter  and  Calliope,  or  to  be  the 
same  persons  as  the  Cabeiri ;  that  they  went  away^  to  Samo- 
thrace,^  which  was  formerly  called  Melite ;  but  their  lives 
and  actions  are  mysterious. 

20.  The  Scepsian  (Demetrius)  who  has  collected  fabulous 
stories  of  this  kind,  does  not  receive  this  account  because 
no  mysterious  tradition  about  the  Cabeiri  is  preserved  in  Sa- 
mothrace,  yet  he  gives  the  opinion  of  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasus, 
to  the  effect  that  the  sacred  rites  in  Samothrace  were  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  Cabeiri.'^  Demetrius,  however,  says  that  they 
had  their  name  from  Cabeirus,  the  mountain  in  Berecynthia. 
According  to  others,  the  Curetes  were  the  same  as  the  Cory- 
bantes, and  were  ministers  of  Hecate. 

The  Scepsian  says  in  another  place,  in  contradiction  to 
Euripides,  that  it  is  not  the  custom  in  Crete  to  pay  divine 
honours  to  Rhea,  and  that  these  rites  were  not  established 
there,  but  in  Phrygia  only,  and  in  the  Troad,  and  that  they 
who  affirm  the  contrary  are  mythologists  rather  than  histo- 
rians ;  and  were  probably  misled  by  an  identity  of  name,  for 
Ida  is  a  mountain  both  in  the  Troad  and  in  Crete;  and 
Dicte  is  a  spot  in  the  Scepsian  territory,  and  a  mountain  in 
Crete.^  Pytna  is  a  peak  of  Ida,  (and  a  mountain  in  Crete,) 
whence  the  city  Hierapytna  has  its  name.  There  is  Hippo- 
corona  in  the  territory  of  Adramyttium,  and  Hippocoro- 
nium^  in  Crete.  Samonium  also  is  the  eastern  promontory 
of  the  island,  and  a  plain  in  the  Neandris,'  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Alexandrians  (Alexandria  Troas). 

21.  But  Acusilaus,  the  Argive,  mentions  a  Camillus,  the 

'  Who  were  the  Prasians  of  Rhodes  I  confess  I  cannot  say.     Palmer. 

^  From  whence  Strabo  does  not  inform  us. 

3  The  Scholiast  of  Apollonius  remarks  that  it  was  formerly  called 
Leucosia,  afterwards  Samos  from  a  certain  Sails,  and  Samothrace  when 
it  came  into  possession  of  the  Thracians.  It  had  also  the  name  of  Dar- 
dania. 

*  The  true  origin  of  the  word,  according  to  Casaubon,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Hebrew  word  Cabir,  signifying  powerful.  Tobias  Gutberlethus, 
De  mysteriis  deorum  Cabirotum. 

^  M.  Sitia.  «  Places  unknown.  '  In  the  plain  of  Troy. 
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son  of  Cabeira   and  Vulcan ;   who  had  three  sons,  Cabeiri, 
(and  three  daughters,)  the  Nymphs  Cabeirides.  ^ 

According  to  Pherecydes,  there  sprung  from  Apollo  and 
Rhetia  nine  Oorybantes,  who  lived  in  Samothrace ;  that  from 
Cabeira,  the  daughter  of  Proteus  and  Vulcan,  there  were 
three  Cabeiri,  and  three  Nymphs,  Cabeirides,  and  that  each 
had  their  own  sacred  rites.  But  it  was  at  Lemnos  and  Im- 
bros  that  the  Cabeiri  were  more  especially  the  objects  of 
divine  worship,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Troad ;  their 
names  are  mystical. 

Herodotus  ^  mentions,  that  there  were  at  Memphis  temples 
of  the  Cabeiri  as  well  as  of  Vulcan,  which  were  destroyed  by 
Cambyses.  The  places  where  these  daemons  received  divine 
honours  are  uninhabited,  as  Corybantium  in  the  territory 
Hamaxitia  belonging  to  the  country  of  the  Alexandrians, 
near  Sminthium  ;^  and  Corybissa  in  the  Scepsian  territory 
about  the  river  Eureis,  and  a  village  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  winter  torrent  ^thaloeis.'* 

The  Scepsian  says,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  Curetes  and 
Oorybantes  are  the  same  persons,  who  as  youths  and  boys 
were  employed  to  perform  the  armed  dance  in  the  worship  of 
the  mother  of  the  gods.  They  were  called  Corybantes  ^  from 
their  dancing  gait,  and  butting  with  their  head  (KopvTrrovTag)  ; 
by  the  poet  they  were  called  PrfrapfiovEg, 

"  Come   hither,  you  who   are  the  best  skilled  Betarmones  among  the 
Phseacians."  • 

Because  the  Corybantes  are  dancers,  and  are  frantic,  we  call 
those  persons  by  this  name  whose  movements  are  furious. 

22.  Some  writers  say  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country  at  the  foot  of  Mount   Ida  were  called  Idaean  Dac- 

•  According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhod.,  Arg.  5,  917  per- 
sons were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri  in  Samothrace.  The 
Cabeiri  were  four  in  number ;  Axieros,  Axiokersa,  Axiokersos,  and  Cas- 
milos.  Axieros  corresponded  to  Demeter  or  Ceres,  Axiokersa  to  Perse- 
phone or  Proserpine,  Axiokersos  to  Hades  or  Pluto,  and  Casmilos  to 
Hermes  or  Mercury.  See  Ueber  die  Gottheiten  von  Samothrace,  T.  W. 
I.  Schelling,  1815 ;  and  the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  59. 

'  Herod,  iii.  37.  '  Probably  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus. 

*  Corybissa,  Eureis,  and  -^thaloeis  are  unknown. 

^  They  were  called  Curetes  because  they  were  boys,  and  KovprjTsg  fiiv 
airb  Tov  Kopovg  elvai  KuXovfievoi.  Groskurd  suspects  these  or  similar 
words  to  have  followed  "  Corybantes." 

«  Od.  viii.  250. 
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tyli,  for  the  country  below  mountains  is  called  the  foot,  and 
the  summits  of  mountains  their  heads  ;  so  the  separate  ex- 
tremities of  Ida  (and  all  are  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the  gods) 
are  called  Idsean  Dactyli. ' 

But  Sophocles  2  supposes,  that  the  first  five  were  males, 
who  discovered  and  forged  iron,^  and  many  other  things 
which  were  useful  for  the  purposes  of  life ;  that  these  persons 
had  five  sisters,  and  from  their  number  had  the  name  of 
Dactyli.  *  Different  persons  however  relate  these  fables  dif- 
ferently, connecting  one  uncertainty  with  another.  They 
differ  both  with  respect  to  the  numbers  and  the  names  of 
these  persons  ;  some  of  whom  they  call  Celmis,  and  Damna- 
meneus,  and  Hercules,  and  Acmon,  who,  according  to  some 
writers,  were  natives  of  Ida,  according  to  others,  were  settlers, 
but  all  agree  that  they  were  the  first  workers  in  iron,  and 
upon  Mount  Ida.  All  writers  suppose  them  to  have  been 
magicians,  attendants  upon  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  to  have 
lived  in  Phrygia  about  Mount  Ida.  They  call  the  Troad 
Phrygia,  because,  after  the  devastation  of  Troy,  the  neigh- 
bouring Phrygians  became  masters  of  the  country.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  the  Curetes  and  the  Corybantes  were  descend- 
ants of  the  Idsean  Dactyli,  and  that  they  gave  the  name  of 
Idaean  Dactyli  to  the  first  hundred  persons  who  were  born  in 
Crete  ;  that  from  these  descended  nine  Curetes,  each  of  whom 
had  ten  children,  who  were  called  Idaean  Dactyli.^ 

23.  Although  we  are  not  fond  of  fabulous  stories,  yet  we 
have  expatiated  upon  these,  because  they  belong  to  subjects  of 
a  theological  nature. 

All  discussion  respecting  the  gods  requires  an  examination 
of  ancient  opinions,  and  of  fables,  since  the  ancients  expressed 
enigmatically  their  physical  notions  concerning  the  nature  of 
things,  and  always  intermixed  fable  with  their  discoveries. 
It  is  not  easy  therefore  to  solve  these  enigmas  exactly,  but  if 
we  lay  before  the  reader  a  multitude  of  fabulous  tales,  some 
consistent  with  each  other,  others  which  are  contradictory,  we 

'  i.  e.  toes.  '  In  a  lost  play,  The  Deaf  Satyrs, 

^  In  hoc  quoque  dissentio,  sapientes  fuisse,  qui  ferri  metalla  et  aeris 

invenerunt,  cum  incendio  silvarum  adusta  tellus,  in  summo  venas  jacenles 

liquefacta  fudisset.     Seneca,  Epist.  90. 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  b,  v.,  says  that  they  obtained  the  name  from  being 
equal  in  number  to  the  ten  fingers  or  toes  (Dactyli). 

*  Groskurd  proposes  Corybantes  for  these  latter  Idsean  Dactyli. 
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may  thus  with  less  difficulty  form  conjectures  about  the  truth. 
For  example,  mythologists  probably  represented  the  ministers 
of  the  gods,  and  the  gods  themselves,  as  coursing  over  the 
mountains,  and  their  enthusiastic  behaviour,  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  considered  the  gods  to  be  celestial  beings, 
and  to  exercise  a  providential  care  over  all  things,  and 
especially  over  signs  and  presages.  Mining,  hunting,  and  a 
search  after  things  useful  for  the  purposes  of  life,  appeared  to 
have  a  relation  to  this  coursing  over  the  mountains,  but  jug- 
gling and  magic  to  be  connected  with  enthusiastic  behaviour, 
religious  rites,  and  divination.  Of  such  a  nature,  and  con- 
nected in  particular  with  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  life, 
were  the  Dionysiac  and  Orphic  arts.  But  enough  of  this  subject. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


1.  Having  described  the  islands  about  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  other  islands  also,  some  of  which  are  upon,  and  others  in 
front  of,  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  we  are  next  to  speak  of  Crete,  ^ 
(for  it  belongs  to  the  Peloponnesus,)  and  the  islands  near 
Crete,  among  which  are  the  Cyclades  and  the  Sporades. 
Some  of  these  are  worthy  of  notice,  others  are  inconsiderable. 

2.  At  present  we  are  to  speak  first  of  Crete. 

^  The  common  European  name  Candia  is  unknown  in  the  island  ;  the 
Saracenic  "  Kandax,"  Megalo  Kastron,  became  with  the  Venetian  writers 
Candia ;  the  word  for  a  long  time  denoted  only  the  principal  city  of  the 
island,  which  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  chroniclers  and  in  Dante, 
Inferno  xiv.  94.  It  is  described  by  Strabo  as  lying  between  Cyrenaica 
and  that  part  of  Hellas  which  extends  from  Sunium  to  Laconia,  and 
parallel  in  its  length  from  W.  to  E.  of  these  two  points.  The  words 
fiEXpi  AaKioviKrjg  may  be  understood  either  of  Malea  or  Ttenarum ;  it  is 
probable  that  this  geographer  extended  Crete  as  far  as  Taenarum,  as  from 
other  passages  in  his  work  (ii.  c.  v.  §  20;  viii.  c.  v.  §  1)  it  would  appear 
that  he  considered  it  and  the  W.  points  of  Crete  as  under  the  same 
meridian.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  understand  the  position  assigned  to 
Crete  with  regard  to  Cyrenaica  (xvii.  c.  iii.  §  22).  Strabo  is  far  nearer 
the  truth,  though  contradicting  his  former  statements,  where  he  makes 
Cimarus,  the  N.W.  promontory  of  Crete,  700  stadia  from  Malea,  and  Cape 
Sammonium  1000  stadia  rom  Rhodes,  (ii.  c.  iv.  §  3,)  which  was  one  of 
the  best  ascertained  points  of  ancient  geography.     Smith,  v.  Crete. 
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According  to  Eudoxus,  it  is  situated  in  the  ^gaean  sea, 
but  he  ought  not  to  have  described  its  situation  in  that  man- 
ner, but  have  said,  that  it  lies  between  Cjrenaica  and  the 
part  of  Greece  comprehended  between  Sunium  and  Laconia,^ 
extending  in  length  in  the  direction  from  west  to  east,  and 
parallel  to  these  countries  ;^  that  it  is  washed  on  the  north  by 
the  ^gaean  and  Cretan  seas,  and  on  the  south  by  the  African, 
which  joins  the  Egyptian  sea. 

The  western  extremity  of  the  island  is  near  Phalasarna  ;  ^ 
its  breadth  is  about  200  stadia,  and  divided  into  two  promon- 
tories ;  of  which  the  southern  is  called  Criu-Metopon,  (or 
Ram's  head,)  and  that  on  the  north,  Cimarus.'*  The  eastern 
promontory  is  Samonium,^  which  does  not  stretch  much  fur- 
ther towards  the  east  than  Sunium.^ 

3.  Sosicrates,  who,  according  to  Apollodorus,  had  an  exact 
knowledge  of  this  island,  determines  its  length  (not?)'^  to 
exceed  2300  stadia,  and  its  breadth  (about  300),^  so  that  ac- 
cording to  Sosicrates  the  circuit  of  the  island  is  not  more  than 
5000  stadia,  but  Artemidorus  makes  it  4100.     Hieronymus 

'  TtiQ  'EWdSoQ  Trjg  dirb  "Eovviov  fi^XP'-  AaKU)viKrjg. 

'  Gossellin  observes  that  the  false  position  assigned  to  these  countries, 
and  the  contradiction  perceptible  in  the  measures  in  stadia,  given  by 
Strabo,  and  above  all  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  them  upon  one  given 
plan,  is  a  proof  that  the  author  consulted  different  histories,  and  different 
maps,  in  which  the  distances  were  laid  down  in  stadia  differing  in  length. 

^  The  ruins  are  indicated  as  existing  a  little  to  the  north  of  Hagios 
Kurghianis,  in  the  Austrian  map. 

*  Cimarus  is  given  in  Kiepert,  as  the  island  Grabusa  Agria,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Buso,  and  also  in  the  Austrian  map.  Kramer  remarks 
that  the  promontory  Cimarus  is  mentioned  by  no  other  author.  Corycus 
on  the  other  hand  is  placed  by  Strabo  below,  §  5,  in  these  parts,  although 
the  reading  is  suspicious,  and  in  b.  viii.  c.  v.  §  1,  and  in  b.  xvii.  c.  iii. 
§  22;  but  the  reading  again  in  this  last  reference  is  doubtful.  Cape 
Cimarus  is  now  C.  Buso  or  Grabusa. 

*  In  b.  ii.  c.  iv.  §  3,  it  is  written  Salmonium,  (c.  Salamoni,)  in  which 
passage  Kramer  has  retained  the  spelling  of  the  name,  on  the  ground 
that  this  form  is  to  be  found  in  Apollonius,  Arg.  4,  1693,  and  Dionys. 
Perieg.  110.     Salmone  in  the  Acts,  xxvii.  7. 

*  C.  Colonna. 

'  Not  in  the  text  of  Kramer.     Casaubon's  conjecture. 

*  The  words  of  the  text  are,  TrXarsi  dt  vtto  to  fiEyi9og,  which  Meineke 
translates,  "  Its  width  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  length."  Kramer  says 
that  the  preposition  vtto  suggests  the  omission  of  the  words  TtrpaKon'nov 
or  TpiaKomojv  ttov,  and  that  the  words  r.  fi.  are  probably  introduced 
from  the  margin,  and  are  otherwise  inadmissible. 

VOL.   II.  O 
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says,  that  its  length  is  2000  stadia,  and  its  breadth  irregular, 
and  that  the  circuit  would  exceed  the  number  of  stadia  as- 
signed by  Artemidorus.  Throughout  one-third  of  its  length, 
(beginning  from  the  western  parts,  the  island  is  of  a  toler- 
able width).  ^  Then  there  is  an  isthmus  of  about  100  stadia, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  which  is  a  settlement,  called  Amphi- 
malla ;  ^  on  the  southern  shore  is  Phoenix,^  belonging  to  the 
Lampeis. 

The  greatest  breadth  is  in  the  middle  of  the  island. 

Here  again  the  shores  approach,  and  form  an  isthmus 
narrower  than  the  former,  of  about  60  stadia  in  extent,  reckon- 
ing from  Minoa,'*  in  the  district  of  the  Lyctii,^  to  Thera- 
pytna,^  and  the  African  sea.  The  city  is  on  the  bay.  The 
shores  then  terminate  in  a  pointed  promontory,  the  Samonium, 
looking  towards  ^gypt  and  the  islands  of  the  Rhodians.'^ 

4.  The  island  is  mountainous  and  woody,  but  has  fertile 
valleys. 

The  mountains  towards  the  west  are  called  Leuca,  or  the 
White  Mountains,®  not  inferior  in  height  to  the  Taygetum,^ 
and  extending  in  length  about  300  stadia.  They  form  a 
ridge,  which  terminates  at  the  narrow  parts  (the  isthmus). 
In  the  middle  of  the  island,  in  the  widest  part,  is  (Ida),^^  the 
highest  of  the  mountains  tliere.  Its  compass  is  about  600 
stadia.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  principal  cities.  There  are 
other  mountains  equal  in  height  to  the  White  Mountains,  some 
of  which  terminate  on  the  south,  others  towards  the  east. 

5.  From  the  Cyrenaean^^  territory  to  Criu-metopon^^  is  a 

*  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  words  should  fill  up  the  hiatus  in  the 
text,  but  probably  something  to  this  effect,  oltto  tCjv  ecrirfplojv  fiepuiv 
dp^afiEvoiQ  ri  vrjcrog  TrXarad  tan.  Kramer.  Groskurd  proposes  »)  vfjcrog 
ai(pvidi(t)g  (rrevoxopu,  the  island  suddenly  narrows. 

2  On  the  bay  of  Armiro. 

'  Castel  Franco.     Acts  of  Apostles,  xxvii.  12. 

*  Porto  Trano.     At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Mirabel. 

*  Near  Lytto.  *  Girapetra. 

^  By  the  islands  of  the  Rhodians  are  meant  Case,  Nisari,  Scarpanto,  &c. 

^  Aspra-vuna,  or  Sfakia.  ^  Mt.  Penta-Dactylon  in  the  Morea. 

^0  Psiloriti. 

"  From  what  point  in  the  Cyrenaica  is  not  said.  From  b.  viii.  c.  iii. 
§  1,  it  would  appear  to  be  Phycus,  (Ras  al  Sem,)  but  from  b.  xvii.  c.  iii. 
§  20,  it  would  seem  to  be  Apollonias,  (Marsa-susa.)  the  maritime  arsenal 
of  the  Cyrenseans,  situated  at  about  170  stadia  to  the  east  of  Phycus,  and 
80  stadia  to  the  west  of  Gyrene. 

'2  C.  Crio 
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voyage  of  two  days  and  nights.  From  Cimarus  [to  Malea] 
are  700  stadia.^  In  the  midway  is  Cythera.^  From  the  pro- 
montory Samonium^  to  ^gypt  a  ship  sails  in  four  days  and 
nights,  but,  according  to  other  writers,  in  three.  Some  say 
that  it  is  a  voyage  of  5000  stadia ;  others,  of  still  less  than 
this.  According  to  Eratosthenes,  the  distance  from  Cyrenaica 
to  Criu-Metopon  is  2000  stadia,  and  thence  to  Peloponnesus 
less  than  [1000].^ 

6.  One  language  is  intermixed  with  another,  says  the  poet ; 
there  are  in  Crete, 

"  Achaei,  the  brave  Eteocretans,  Cydones,  Dorians  divided  into  three 
bands,^  and  the  divine  Pelasgi."  ^ 

Of  these  people,  says  Staphylus,  the  Dorians  occupy  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  island,  Cydonians  the  western,  Eteocretans 
the  southern,  to  whom  Prasus,  a  small  town,  belonged,  where 
is  the  temple  of  the  Dictsean  Jupiter ;  the  other  nations,  being 
more  powerful,  inhabited  the  plains.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Eteocretans'^  and  Cydonians  were  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and 
that  the  others  were  foreigners,  who  Andron  says  came  from 
Thessaly,  formerly  called  Doris,  but  now  Hestiaeotis,  from 
which  country  he  says  the  Dorians,  who  were  settled  about 
Parnassus,  migrated,  and  founded  Erineum,  Boeum,  and  Cy- 
tinium,  whence  they  are  called  by  the  poet  Trichaices,  or  tri- 
partite. But  the  account  of  Andron  is  not  generally  admitted, 
who  represents  the  Tetrapolis  Doris  as  composed  of  three 
cities,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Dorians  as  a  colony  of  Thes- 
salians.  The  epithet  Trichaices^  is  understood  to  be  derived 
either  from  their  wearing  a  triple  crest,^  or  from  having  crests 
of  hair.^° 

7.  There  are  many  cities  in  Crete,  but  the  largest  and 
most  distinguished  are  Cnossus,^^  Gortyna,^^  Cydonia.'^  Both 
Homer  and  later  writers  celebrate  Cnossus^^  above  the  rest, 

*  Of  700  stadia  to  a  degree,     Gossellin.  '  Cerigo. 

'  The  distance  from  Samonium  (Cape  Salamone)  to  Alexandria,  in  a 
Straight  line,  is  about  5500  stadia  of  1111^  to  the  degree.     Gossellin. 

*  Gossellin's  conjecture,  for  the  number  is  wanting  in  the  text. 

*  TpixaiKiQ.  6  Q(j  xix.  175.  ^  So  also  Diod.  Sic.  b.  v. 
'  rpixaiKag.                  »  TpiXoplag,  '"  Tpi\ivovg. 

"  The  ruins  are  situated  at  Makro  Teikhos,  to  the  south-east  of  Can- 
dia,  the  modern  capital. 

'2  II.  ii.  646;  Od.  xix.  178.     Hagius  Dheka.     Pashley. 
"  Near  Jerami,  in  the  Austrian  map.     Pashley  places  it  at  Khania. 
o  2 
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calling  it  vast,  and  the  palace  of  Minos.  It  maintained  its 
pre-eminence  for  a  long  period.  It  afterwards  lost  its  ascend- 
ency, and  was  deprived  of  many  of  its  customs  and  privi- 
leges. The  superiority  was  transferred  to  Gortyna  and  Lyc- 
tus.^  But  it  afterwards  recovered  its  ancient  rank  of  the 
capital  city.  Cnossus  lies  in  a  plain,  with  its  ancient  circum- 
ference of  30  stadia,  between  the  Lyctian  and  Gortynian 
territory  ;  [distant]  200  stadia  from  Gortyna,  and  from  Lyt- 
tus  120,  which  the  poet^  calls  Lyctus.  Cnossus  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  25  stadia  from  the  northern  sea ;  Gortyna  90,  and 
Lyctus  80,  stadia  from  the  African  sea.  Cnossus  has  a  marine 
arsenal,  Heracleium.^ 

8.  Minos,  it  is  said,  used  as  an  arsenal  Amnisus,"*  where  is 
a  temple  of  Eileithyia.  Cnossus  formerly  had  the  name  of 
Caeratus,  which  is  the  name  of  the.  river ^  which  runs  beside  it. 

Mino»^  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  legislator,  and  the  first 
who  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  He  divided  the 
island  into  three  portions,  in  each  of  which  he  built  a  city ; 
Cnossus  ******  *^  opposite  to  Peloponnesus,  which 
lies  toward  the  north. 

According  to  Ephorus,  Minos  was  an  imitator  of  Rhada- 
manthus,  an  ancient  personage,  and  a  most  just  man.  He  had 
the  same  name  as  his  brother,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  civilize  the  island  by  laws  and  institutions,  by  founding 
cities,  and  by  establishing  forms  of  government.  He  pre- 
tended to  receive  from  tJupiter  the  decrees  which  he  promul- 
gated. It  was  probably  in  imitation  of  Rhadamanthus  that 
Minos  went  up  to  the  cave  of  Jupiter,  at  intervals  of  nine 
years,  and  brought  from  thence  a  set  of  ordinances,  which  he 
said  were  the  commands  of  Jove ;  for  which  reason  the  poet 
thus  expresses  himself; 

*'  There  reigned  Minos,  who  every  ninth  year  conversed  with  the  great 
Jupiter."  ^ 

•  Lytto.  2  II.  ii.  647. 

3  Cartero,  a  maritime  town  on  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

*  At  the  mouth  of  the  Aposelemi.  *  Now  the  Cartero. 

«  Pausanias,  b.  ix.  c.  11,  says  that  the  ships  of  Minos  were  unprovided 
•with  sails,  which  were  the  subsequent  invention  of  Deedalus. 

'  Groskurd  proposes  to  supply  the  hiatus  in  the  text  thus :  Cnossus 
[towards  the  north,  inclining  to  the  ^gaean  sea,  Ph£Estus  turned  towards 
the  south  and  the  African  sea,  Cydonia  in  the  western  part  of  the  island] 
opposite.  *  Od.  xix.  178. 
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Such  is  the  statement  of  Ephorus ;  the  ancients  on  the  other 
hand  give  a  different  account,  and  say  that  he  was  tyrannical 
and  violent,  and  an  exactor  of  tribute,  and  speak  in  the  strain 
of  tragedy  about  the  Minotaur,  the  Labyrinth,  and  the  adven- 
tures of  Theseus  and  Dsedalus. 

9.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  right.  There  is 
another  story  also  not  generally  received ;  some  persons  af- 
firming that  Minos  was  a  foreigner,  others  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  island.  Homer  seems  to  support  the  latter 
opinion,  when  he  says,  that 

"  Minos,  the  guardian  of  Crete,  was  the  first  offspring  of  Jupiter."  ' 

It  is  generally  admitted  with  regard  to  Crete  that  in  an- 
cient times  it  was  governed  by  good  laws,  and  induced  the 
wisest  of  the  Greeks  to  imitate  its  form  of  government,  and 
particularly  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  Plato  shows  in  his  "  Laws," 
and  Ephorus  has  described  in  his  work  "  Europe."  After- 
wards there  was  a  change  in  the  government,  and  for  the 
most  part  for  the  worse.  For  the  Tyrrheni,  who  chiefly  in- 
fested our  sea,  were  followed  by  the  Cretans,  who  succeeded 
to  the  haunts  and  piratical  practices  of  the  former  people,  and 
these  again  afterwards  were  subject  to  the  devastations  of 
the  Cilicians.  But  the  Romans  destroyed  them  all  after  the 
conquest  of  Crete,^  and  demolished  the  piratical  strongholds 
of  the  Cilicians.  At  present  Cnossus  has  even  a  colony  of 
Romans. 

10.  So  much  then  respecting  Cnossus,  a  city  to  which  I 
am  no  stranger ;  but  owing  to  the  condition  of  human  affairs, 
their  vicissitudes  and  accidents,  the  connexion  and  inter- 
course that  subsisted  between  ourselves  and  the  city  is  at  an 
end.  Which  may  be  thus  explained.  Dorylaiis,  a  military 
tactician,  a  friend  of  Mithridates  Euergetes,  was  appointed, 
on  account  of  his  experience  in  military  affairs,  to  levy  a  body 
of  foreigners,  and  was  frequently  in  Greece  and  Thrace,  and 
often  in  the  company  of  persons  who  came  from  Crete,  before 
the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  the  island.  A  great  mul- 
titude of  mercenary  soldiers  was  collected  there,  from  whom 

1  II.  xiii.  450. 

*  The  Cretan  war  was  conducted  by  Q.  Metellus,  proconsul,  Avho  from 
thence  obtained  the  cognomen  of  Creticus. 
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even  the  bands  of  pirates  were  recruited.  During  the  stay 
of  Dorylaiis  in  the  island,  a  war  happened  to  break  out  be- 
tween the  Cnossians  and  the  Gortynians.  He  was  appointed 
general  by  the  Cnossians,  and  having  finished  the  war  speed- 
ily and  successfully,  he  obtained  the  highest  honours.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  being  informed  that  Euergetes  had  been 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  his  courtiers  at  Sinope,  and 
that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  wife  and 
children,  he  abandoned  everything  there,  remained  at  Cnos- 
sus,  and  married  a  Macedonian  woman  of  the  name  of  Ste- 
rope,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Lagetas  and  Stratarchas, 
(the  latter  I  myself  saw  when  in  extreme  old  age,)  and  one 
daughter.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Euergetes,  he  who  was  sur- 
named  Eupator  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age  ;  Dorylaiis,  the  son  of  Philetaerus,  was  his  foster- 
brother.  Philetserus  was  the  brother  of  Dorylaiis  the  Tac- 
tician. The  king  had  been  so  much  pleased  with  his  intimacy 
with  Dorylaiis  when  they  lived  together  as  children,  that  on 
attaining  manhood  he  not  only  promoted  Dorylaiis  to  the  high- 
est honours,  but  extended  his  regard  to  his  relations  and 
sent  for  them  from  Cnossus.  At  this  time  Lagetas  and  his 
brother  had  lost  their  father,  and  were  themselves  grown  up 
to  manhood.  They  quitted  Cnossus,  and  came  to  Mithridates. 
My  mother's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Lagetas.  While 
he  enjoyed  prosperity,  they  also  prospered  ;  but  upon  his 
downfal  (for  he  was  detected  in  attempting  to  transfer  the 
kingdom  to  the  Eomans  with  a  view  to  his  own  appointment 
to  the  sovereignty)  the  affairs  of  Cnossus  were  involved  in  his 
ruin  and  disgrace  ;  and  all  intercourse  with  the  Cnossians, 
who  themselves  had  experienced  innumerable  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  was  suspended. 

So  much  then  respecting  Cnossus. 

11.  After  Cnossus,  the  city  Gortyna  seems  to  have  held 
the  second  place  in  rank  and  power.  For  when  these  cities 
acted  in  concert  they  held  in  subjection  all  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  when  they  were  at  variance  there  was  discord 
throughout  the  island  ;  and  whichever  party  Cydonia  espoused, 
to  them  she  was  a  most  important  accession. 

The  city  of  the  Gortynians  lies  in  a  plain,  and  was  perhaps 
anciently  protected  by  a  wall,  as  Homer  also  intimates, 
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**  and  Gortyna,  a  walled  city ;  "  • 
it  lost  afterwards  its  walls,  which  were  destroyed  from  their 
foundation,  and  it  has  remained  ever  since  without  walls ;  for 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  who  began  to  build  a  wall,  proceeded  with 
it  to  the  distance  only  of  about  8  stadia.  Formerly  the  building 
occupied  a  considerable  compass,  extending  nearly  50  stadia. 
It  is  distant  from  the  African  sea,  and  from  Leben  its  mart, 
90  stadia.  It  has  also  another  arsenal,  Matalum.^  It  is  dis- 
tant from  that  130  stadia.  The  river  Lethaeus^  flows  through 
the  whole  of  the  city. 

12.  Leucocomas  and  Euxynthetus  his  erastes  (or  lover), 
whom  Theophrastus  mentions  in  his  discourse  on  Love,  were 
natives  of  Leben.^  One  of  the  tasks  enjoined  Euxynthetus 
by  Leucocomas  was  this,  according  to  Theophrastus,  to 
bring  him  his  dog  from  Prasus.^  The  Prasii  border  upon 
the  Lebenii  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the  sea,  and 
from  Gortyn  180.  We  have  said  that  Prasus  was  subject  to 
the  Eteocretans,  and  that  the  temple  of  the  Dictsean  Jupiter 
was  there.  For  Dicte^  is  near  ;  not,  as  Aratus'^  alleges,  near 
Ida ;  since  Dicte  is  distant  1000  stadia  from  Mount  Ida,  and 
situated  at  that  distance  from  it  towards  the  rising  sun  ;  and 
100  stadia  from  the  promontory  Samonium.  Prasus  was 
situated  between  the  promontory  Samonium,  and  the  Cherrho- 
nesus,  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  razed 
by  the  Hierapytnii.  He  says,  too,  that  Callimachus®  is  not 
right  in  asserting  that  Britomartis,  in  her  escape  from  the 
violence  offered  by  Minos,  leaped  from  Dicte  among  the  nets 
of  the  fishermen  {^Iktvo),  and  that  hence  she  had  the  name  of 
Dictynna   from   the  Cydoniatae,   and  the  mountain  that  of 

'  II.  ii.  646.  '  Letima  or  Matala,  Cape  Theodosia. 

'  The  Maloniti  or  Messara.  *  On  C.  Lionda. 

'  Strabo  must  have  confounded  two  totally  distinct  cities,  (Priansus 
and  Prasus,)  when  he  spoke  of  them  under  a  common  name,  and  assigned 
them  a  single  situation,  both  close  to  Mount  Dikte,  and  at  the  same  time 
continuous  with  the  Lebenians,  whose  city  was  three  days'  journey  from 
the  mountain.  Pashley,  Travels  in  Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  290.  Kramer  does  not 
agree  with  Pashley,  and,  until  further  information  shall  be  obtained,  rests 
upon  the  authority  of  Boeckh,  C.  I.  No.  2556,  who  affirms  that  there  is 
some  doubt  about  the  name  Priansus,  which  is  only  found  on  coins  and 
inscriptions;  both  Hoeck  (v.  Kreta  I.  p.  413)  and  Boeckh  (C.  I.  ii.  p.  405) 
consider  Priansus  and  Prasus  as  the  same  place. 

^  M.  Silia.  7  ph^n.  33. 

*  Callim.  Hymn  to  Diana,  195. 
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Dicte.  For  Cydonia  is  not  at  all  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  places,  but  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  mountain  Tityrus  ^  belongs  to  the  Cydonian  terri- 
tory ;  upon  it  is  situated  a  temple,  not  called  Dictsean,  but 
Dictynnsean. 

13.  Cydonia  is  situated  on  the  sea,  fronting  Laconia,  at  aij 
equal  distance  from  both  Cnossus  and  Gortyn,  about  800 
stadia,  and  from  Aptera  80,  and  from  the  sea  in  this  quarter 
40  stadia.  Cisainus^  is  the  naval  arsenal  of  Aptera.^  The 
Polyrrhenii  border  upon  the  Cydoniatae  towards  the  west ;  in 
their  territory  is  the  temple  of  Dictynna.  They  are  at  the 
distance  of  about  30  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  60  from  Phala- 
sarna.  Formerly  they  lived  in  villages  ;  then  Achaeans  and 
Laconians  settled  there  together,  and  fortified  with  a  wall  a 
strong  site  fronting  the  south. 

14.  Of  the  three  cities  founded  by  Minos,  the  last,  which 
was  Phgestus,"*  was  razed  by  the  Gortynians  ;  it  was  at  the 
distance  of  60  stadia  from  Gortyn,  20  from  the  sea,  and  from 
Matalum,  the  arsenal,  40  stadia.  They  who  razed  the  city 
possess  the  territory.  Rhytium  also  together  with  Phsestus 
belongs  to  the  Gortynians, 

"both  Phajstus  aAd  Rhytium."* 
Epimenides,  who  performed  lustrations  by  the  means  of  his 
poetry,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Phaestus.     Olyssa 
(Lisses  ?)  also  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Phaestus. 

Cherrhonesus,®  as  it  is  called,  is  the  arsenal  of  Lyttus  or 
(Lyctus),  which  we  have  before  mentioned ;  on  the  former  is 
the  temple  of  Britomartis. 

Miletus  and  Lycastus,  the  cities  which  were  enumerated 
together  with  Lyctus,  no  longer  exist ;  but  the  territory,  after 
they  had  razed  the  city  (Lyctus),  was  partitioned  among 
Lyctians  and  Cnossians. 

15.  As  the  poet  in  one  place  speaks  of  Crete  as  having  a 
hundred,  and  in  another  ninety,  cities,  Ephorus  says,  that  ten 
were  founded  in  later  times  after  the  Trojan  war  by  the  Dori- 

*  Tityrus  is  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  terminates  in  Cape  Spada. 

*  Kisamos. 

'  See  Pashley,  Travels  in  Crete,  vol.  i.  c.  4,  who  places  Aptera  at 
Palaeocastron,  on  the  south  of  the  bay  of  Siedh  and  Polyrrhenia,  at  the 
Palaeocastron,  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Kisamos. 

*  Hodyitra.  ^  11.  ii.  648.  ^  Episcopiano. 
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ans,  who  accompanied  Althoemenes  the  Argive,  and  that 
hence  Ulysses  speaks  of  its  ninety  cities.  This  account  is 
probable.  But  others  say,  that  the  ten  were  razed  by  the 
enemies  of  Idomeneus ;  but  the  poet  does  not  say  that  Crete 
had  a  hundred  cities  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  but  in  his 
own  age,  for  he  speaks  in  his  own  person  ;  but  if  the  words 
had  been  those  of  some  person  then  living,  as  those  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  says,  Crete  had  ninety  cities,  they 
might  have  been  properly  understood  in  this  manner.  But 
even  if  we  admit  this,  the  subsequent  verses  will  not  be  ex- 
empt from  objection.  For  neither  at  the  time  of  the  expe- 
dition, nor  after  the  return  of  Idomeneus,  is  it  probable  that 
these  cities  were  destroyed  by  his  enemies,  for  the  poet  says, 

*'  but  Idomeneus  brought  back  all  his  companions  who  had  survived  the 
war  to  Crete ;  the  sea  had  not  deprived  him  of  any  of  them ;  "  • 

for  he  would  have  mentioned  such  a  misfortune.  Ulysses  in- 
deed might  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  destruction  of 
these  cities,  for  he  had  not  had  any  intercourse  with  any  of  the 
Greeks  either  during  or  after  his  wanderings ;  but  (Nestor), 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  Idomeneus  in  the  expedition 
and  in  his  escape  from  shipwreck,  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened  at  home  during  the  expedition  and  before 
his  return.  But  he  must  certainly  have  been  aware  of  what 
occurred  after  his  return.  For  if  he  and  all  his  companions 
escaped,  he  returned  so  powerful  that  their  enemies  were  not 
in  a  position  to  deprive  them  of  ten  cities. 

Such  then  is  the  general  description  of  the  country  of  Crete. 

16.  With  respect  to  the  form  of  government,  which  Epho- 
rus  has  described  at  large,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  cur- 
sory account  of  the  principal  parts.  The  law-giver,  says 
Ephorus,  seems  to  lay,  as  the  foundation  of  his  constitution, 
the  greatest  good  that  states  can  enjoy,  namely,  liberty  ;  for  it 
is  this  alone  which  makes  the  property  of  every  kind  which 
a  man  possesses  his  own ;  in  a  state  of  slavery  it  belongs  to 
the  governor,  and  not  to  the  governed.  The  liberty  also 
which  men  enjoy  must  be  guarded.  Unanimity  ensues,  when 
the  dissensions  that  arise  from  covetousness  and  luxury  ^  are 

»  Od.  iii.  191. 

2  Sordid  avarice  and  covetousness  have  taken  such  hold  upon  them,  that 
among  the  Cretans  alone,  of  all  nations,  nothing  in  the  form  of  gain  is 
considered  dishonourable.    Polybius,  b.  vi. 
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removed.  Now  where  all  live  temperately  and  frugally,  nei- 
ther envy,  nor  injuries,  nor  hatred  have  place  among  equals. 
Whence  the  young  were  enjoined  to  repair  to  the  Agelae,  and 
those  of  mature  age  to  assemble  at  the  Syssitia,  or  common 
meals,  called  Andreia,  in  order  that  the  poorer  sort,  who  were 
fed  at  the  public  charge,  might  partake  of  the  same  fare  as 
the  rich. 

With  a  view  that  courage,  and  not  fear,  should  predominate, 
they  were  accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
to  endure  fatigue.  Hence  they  disregarded  heat  and  cold, 
rugged  and  steep  roads,  blows  received  in  gymnastic  exer- 
cises and  in  set  battles. 

They  practised  archery,  and  the  dance  in  armour,  which 
the  Curetes  first  invented,  and  was  afterwards  perfected  by 
Pyrrhichus,  and  called  after  him  Pyrrhiche.  Hence  even  their 
sports  were  not  without  their  use  in  their  training  for  war. 
With  the  same  intention  they  used  the  Cretan  measures  in 
their  songs ;  the  tones  of  these  measures  are  extremely  loud ; 
they  were  invented  by  Thales,  to  whom  are  ascribed  the 
paeans  and  other  native  songs  and  many  of  their  wsages. 
They  adopted  a  military  dress  also,  and  shoes,  and  considered 
armour  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  presents. 

17.  Some,  he  says,  alleged  that  many  of  the  institutions 
supposed  to  be  Cretan  were  of  Lacedaemonian  origin  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  they  were  invented  by  the  former,  but  perfected  by  the 
Spartans.  The  Cretans,  when  their  cities,  and  particularly 
Cnossus,  were  ravaged,  neglected  military  affairs,  but  some 
usages  were  more  observed  by  the  Lyttii  and  Gortynii,  and 
some  other  small  cities,  than  by  the  Cnossians.  Those  per- 
sons, who  maintain  the  priority  of  the  Laconian  institutions, 
adduce  as  evidence  of  this  those  of  the  Lyttii,  because  as  colon- 
ists they  would  retain  the  customs  of  the  parent  state.  Other- 
wise, it  would  be  absurd  for  those,  who  lived  under  a  better 
form  of  constitution  and  government,  to  be  imitators  of  a 
worse.  But  this  is  not  correct.  For  we  ought  not  to  form 
conjectures  respecting  the  ancient  from  the  present  state  of 
things,  for  each  has  undergone  contrary  changes.  The  Cre- 
tans were  formerly  powerful  at  sea,  so  that  it  was  a  pro- 
verbial saying  addressed  to  those  who  pretended  to  be  ignor- 
ant of  what  they  knew,  "  a  Cretan,  and  not  know  the  sea ;" 
but  at  present  they  have  abandoned  nautical  afiairs. 
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Nor  did  it  follow  necessarily  that,  because  there  were  some 
cities  in  Crete  colonized  by  Spartans,  they  should  continue 
to  observe  Spartan  usages,  since  many  of  the  cities  of  colonists 
do  not  preserve  the  customs  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  there 
are  many  cities  in  Crete,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  not 
colonists,  and  yet  have  the  same  usages  as  those  that  have  re- 
ceived colonies. 

18.  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator,  he  says,  was  five 
generations  later  than  Althaemenes,  who  conducted  the  colony 
into  Crete.  He  is  said  by  historians  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Cissus,  who  founded  Argos  ^  about  the  same  time  that  Procles 
was  engaged  in  establishing  a  colony  at  Sparta.  It  is  also 
generally  admitted  that  Lycurgus  was  the  sixth  in  descent 
from  Procles.2  Copies  do  not  precede  the  models,  nor  mo- 
dern precede  ancient  things.  The  usual  kind  of  dancing 
practised  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  measures,  and  the 
pasans  sung  according  to  a  certain  mood,  and  many  other 
usages,  are  called  among  them  Cretan,  as  if  they  came  from 
Crete.  But  among  the  ancient  customs,  those  relative  to  the 
administration  of  the  state  have  the  same  designations  as  in 
Crete,^  as  the  council  of  Gerontes'*  and  that  of  the  Knights,^ 
except  that  in  Crete  the  knights  had  horses ;  whence  it  is 
conjectured,  that  the  council  of  Knights  in  Crete  is  more 
ancient,  since  the  origin  of  the  appellation  is  preserved.  But 
the  Spartan  knight  did  not  keep  a  horse.  They  who  per- 
form the  same  functions  as  the  Cosmi  hi  Crete,  have  the  dif- 
ferent title  of  Ephori  [in  Sparta].  The  Syssitia,  or  common 
meal,  is  even  at  present  called  Andreia  among  the  Cretans ; 
but  among  the  Spartans  they  did  not  continue  to  call  it  by  its 
former  name,  as  it  is  found  in  the  poet  Alcman  ; 

"  In  festivals  and  in  joyous  assemblies  of  the  Andreia,  it  is  lit  to  begin 
the  paean  in  honour  of  the  guests." 

19.  The  occasion  of  the  journey  of  Lycurgus  to  Crete  is 
said  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  as  follows.  The  elder  brother 
of  Lycurgus  was  Polydectes,  who,  at  his  death,  left  his  wife 
pregnant.     Lycurgus  reigned  in  place  of  his  brother  till  the 

•  His  father,  Temenus,  was  the  founder  of  Argos.     See  b.  viii. 
2  There  is,  however,  diversity  of  opinions  on  the  subject. 

^  Aristotle,  Politics,  b.  ii.  c.  10,  where  he  compares  the  Cretan  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  constitution. 

*  tCjv  yEpovTtov.  ^  iTnrscjv. 
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birth  of  a  son.  He  then  became  the  guardian  of  the  child, 
who  was  heir  to  the  kingdom.  Some  one  said  to  him  in- 
sultingly, he  was  sure  Lycurgus  would  be  king.  Suspecting 
that  by  this  speech  he  might  be  accused  of  contriving  a  plot 
against  the  child,  and  fearing  that,  if  the  child  should  die  by 
any  accident,  his  enemies  might  impute  its  death  to  him,  he 
departed  to  Crete.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
journey.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Crete  he  became  acquainted  with 
Thales,  the  lyric  poet  and  legislator.  He  learnt  from  this  per- 
son the  plan  adopted  by  Rhadamanthus  in  former  times,  and 
afterwards  by  Minos  in  promulgating  their  laws,  so  as  to  pro- 
cure a  belief  that  they  proceeded  from  Jupiter.  He  was  also 
in  ^gypt,  and  obtained  information  respecting  the  laws  and 
customs  of  that  country.*  According  to  some  writers,  he  met 
at  Chios  with  Homer,  who  was  living  there,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  where  he  found  Charilaus,  the  son 
of  his  brother  Polydectes,  upon  the  throne.  He  then  began  to 
frame  laws,  repairing  to  the  god  at  Delphi,  and  bringing  thence 
ordinances,  as  Minos  brought  his  from  the  cave  of  Jupiter.^ 
The  greater  part  of  these  ordinances  were  similar  to  those  of 
Minos. 

20.  The  following  are  the  principal  of  the  laws  of  Crete, 
which  Ephorus  has  given  in  detail. 

All  the  Cretans,  who  are  selected  at  the  same  time  from 
the  troop  (ayt'Xr?)  of  youths,  are  compelled  to  marry  at  once. 
They  do  not  however  take  the  young  women  whom  they 
have  married  immediately  to  their  homes,  until  they  are  quali- 
fied to  administer  household  affairs. 

The  woman's  dower,  if  she  has  brothers,  is  half  of  the  bro- 
ther's portion. 

The  children  are  taught  to  read,  to  chaunt  songs  taken 
from  the  laws,  and  some  kinds  of  music. 

While  they  are  still  very  young  they  are  taken  to  the  Sys- 
sitia,  called  Andreia.  They  sit  on  the  ground,  eating  their  food 
together,  dressed  in  mean  garments,  which  are  not  changed 
in  winter  or  summer.  They  wait  upon  themselves  and  on  the 
men.  Both  those  of  the  same  and  those  of  different  messes 
have  battles  with  one  another.  A  trainer  of  boys  presides 
over  each  Andreion.    As  they  grow  older  they  are  formed  into 

'  According  to  Plutarch,  with  the  poems  of  Homer. 
2  Herod,  i.  65. 
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('AytXat)  or  troops  of  youths.  The  most  illustrious  and  power- 
ful of  the  youths  form  Agelae,  each  individual  assembling  to- 
gether as  many  as  he  can  collect.  The  governor  of  the  troop 
is  generally  the  father  of  the  youth  who  has  assembled  them 
together,  and  has  the  power  of  taking  them  to  hunt  and  to 
exercise  themselves  in  running,  and  of  punishing  the  disobe- 
dient.    They  are  maintained  at  the  public  charge. 

On  certain  set  days  troop  encounters  troop,  marching  in 
time  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe  and  lyre,  as  is  their  custom  in 
actual  war.  They  inflict  blows,  some  with  the  hand,  and 
some  even  with  iron  weapons. 

21.  They  have  a  peculiar  custom  with  respect  to  their  at- 
tachments. They  do  not  influence  the  objects  of  their  love 
by  persuasion,  but  have  recourse  to  violent  abduction.  The 
lover  apprizes  the  friends  of  the  youth,  three  or  more  days 
beforehand,  of  his  intention  to  carry  off"  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion. It  is  reckoned  a  most  base  act  to  conceal  the  youth,  or 
not  to  permit  him  to  walk  about  as  usual,  since  it  would  be 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  youth  was  unworthy  of  such  a 
lover.  But  if  they  are  informed  that  the  ravisher  is  equal  or 
superior  in  rank,  or  other  circumstances,  to  the  youth,  they 
pursue  and  oppose  the  former  slightly,  merely  in  conformity 
with  the  custom.  They  then  willingly  allow  him  to  carry  oif 
the  youth.  If  however  he  is  an  unworthy  person,  they  take 
the  youth  from  him.  This  show  of  resistance  does  not  end, 
till  the  youth  is  received  into  the  Andreium  to  which  the 
ravisher  belongs.  They  do  not  regard  as  an  object  of  affec- 
tion a  youth  exceedingly  handsome,  but  him  who  is  distin- 
guished for  courage  and  modesty.  The  lover  makes  the  youth 
presents,  and  takes  him  away  to  whatever  place  he  likes. 
The  persons  present  at  the  abduction  accompany  them,  and 
having  passed  two  months  in  feasting,  and  in  the  chase,  (for 
it  is  not  permitted  to  detain  the  youth  longer,)  they  return  to 
the  city.  The  youth  is  dismissed  with  presents,  which  con- 
sist of  a  military  dress,  an  ox,  and  a  drinking  cup ;  the  last 
are  prescribed  by  law,  and  besides  these  many  other  very 
costly  gifts,  so  that  the  friends  contribute  each  their  share  in 
order  to  diminish  the  expense. 

The  youth  sacrifices  the  ox  to  Jupiter,  and  entertains  at  a 
feast  those  who  came  down  with  him  from  the  mountains. 
He  then  declares  concerning  the  intercourse  with  the  lover. 
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whether  it  took  place  with  his  consent  or  not,  since  the  law 
allows  him,  if  any  violence  is  used  in  the  abduction,  to  insist 
upon  redress,  and  set  him  free  from  his  engagement  with  the 
lover.  But  for  the  beautiful  and  high-born  not  to  have 
lovers  is  disgraceful,  since  this  neglect  would  be  attributed  to 
a  bad  disposition. 

The  parastathentes,  for  this  is  the  name  which  they  give 
to  those  youths  who  have  been  carried  away,  enjoy  certain 
honours.  At  races  and  at  festivals  they  have  the  principal 
places.  They  are  permitted  to  wear  the  stole,  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  other  persons,  and  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  them  by  their  lovers  ;  and  not  only  at  that  time,  but 
in  mature  age,  they  appear  in  a  distinctive  dress,  by  which 
each  individual  is  recognised  as  Kleinos,  for  this  name  is 
given  to  the  object  of  their  attachment,  and  that  of  Philetor 
to  the  lov^r. 

These  then  are  the  usages  respecting  attachments. 

22.  They  elect  ten  Archons.  On  matters  of  highest  mo- 
ment they  have  recourse  to  the  counsel  of  the  Gerontes,  as 
they  are  called.  They  admit  into  this  council  those  who 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  the  office  of  Cosmi,  and  who 
were  otherwise  persons  of  tried  worth. 

I  considered  the  form  of  government  among  the  Cretans  as 
worthy  of  description,  on  account  both  of  its  peculiarity  and 
its  fame.  Few  of  these  institutions  are  now  in  existence,  and 
the  administration  of  affairs  is  chiefly  conducted  according  to 
the  orders  of  the  Romans,  as  is  the  case  also  in  their  other 
provinces. 


CHAPTER  V. 


1.  The  islands  about  Crete  are  Thera,^  the  capital  of  the 
Cyrenseans,  and  a  colony  of  the  Lacedasmonians ;  and  near 
Thera  is  Anaphe,^  in  which  is  the  temple  of  Apollo  JEgletes. 
Callimachus  speaks  of  it  in  one  place,  thus, 

'  Anciently  Calliste,   Herod.,  now  Santorino,  a  corruption  of  Santa 
Irene,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
'  Nanphio,  or  Anafi. 
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"  And  iEglete  Anaphe,  close  to  the  Lacedaemonian  Thera ;  " 
and  in  another,  he  mentions  Thera  only, 

"Mother  of  my  country,  celebrated  for  its  fine  breed  of  horses." 

Thera  is  a  long  island,  about  200  stadia  in  circumference.  It 
lies  opposite  to  the  island  Dia,^  towards  the  Cnossian  Hera- 
cleium.  It  is  distant  about  700  stadia  from  Crete.  Near  it 
are  Anaphe  and  Therasia.^  The  little  island  los^  is  distant 
from  the  latter  about  100  stadia.  Here  according  to  some 
authors  the  poet  Homer  was  buried.^  In  going  from  los  to- 
wards the  west  are  Sicenus  ^  and  Lagusa,^  and  Pholegandrus,'^ 
which  Aratus  calls  the  iron  island,  on  account  of  its  rocks. 
Near  these  islands  is  Cimolus,^  whence  is  obtained  the  Cimo- 
lian  earth.  From  Cimolus  Siphnus^  is  visible.  To  this 
island  is  applied  the  proverb,  "  a  Siphnian  bone  (astragalus)," 
on  account  of  its  insignificance.  Still  nearer,  both  to  Cimo- 
lus and  Crete,  is  Melos,^^  more  considerable  than  these.  It  is 
distant  from  the  Hermionic  promontory,  the  Scyllaeum,^^  700 
stadia,  and  nearly  as  many  from  the  Dictynnaean  promontory. 
The  Athenians  formerly  despatched  an  army  to  Melos,^^  and 
put  to  death  the  inhabitants  from  youth  upwards. 

These  islands  are  situated  in  the  Cretan  sea.  Delos,^^  the 
Cyclades  about  it,  and  the  Sporades  adjacent  to  these,  belong 
rather  to  the  ^g£ean  gea.  To  the  Sporades  also  are  to  be  re- 
ferred the  islands  about  Crete,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

2.  The  city  of  Delos  is  in  a  plain.  Delos  contains  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  and  the  Latoum,  or  temple  of  Latona.  The 
Cynthus,*^  a  naked  and  rugged  mountain,  overhangs  the  city. 

^  Standia.  ^  Therasia,  on  the  west  of  Santorino. 

'  Nio.  *  According  to  Herodotus,  in  the  Life  of  Homer. 

^  Sikino,  anciently  CEnoe.     Pliny  iv.  12. 

•  Cardiodissa,  or  Cardiana.  '  Policandro. 

*  Argentiere.  Cretae  plura  genera.  Ex  iis  Cimoliae  duo  ad  medicos 
pertinentia,  candidum  et  ad  purpurissimum  inclinans.  Pliny,  b.  v.  c.  17. 
Cretosaque  rura  Cimoli.  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  464.  But  from  Aristophanes, 
the  Frogs,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  fullers'  earth. 

®  Siphanto,  anciently  also  Meropia  and  Acis.  There  were  once  gold 
and  silver  mines  in  it,  which  were  destroyed  by  inundation.  There  is 
also  another  proverb,  which  alluded  to  its  poverty,  "  a  Siphnian  pledge," 
^i(pviog  appajSojv.  Herodotus  speaks  of  its  being  once  the  most  wealthy 
of  the  islands,  iii,  57. 

'0  Milo.  "  Cape  Skylli.  «  Thucyd.  b.  v.  c.  lib,  116. 

"  Dhiles.  "  Thermia.     Hence  Apollo  Cynthius. 
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The  In  opus,  ^  not  a  large  river,  for  the  island  is  small,  flows 
through  it.  Anciently,  even  from  the  heroic  times,  this 
island  has  been  held  in  veneration  on  account  of  the  divinities 
worshipped  here.  Here,  according  to  the  fable,  Latona  was 
relieved  from  the  pains  of  labour,  and  gave  birth  to  Apollo 
and  Diana. 

*'  Before  this  time,"  (says  Pindar,'^)  "  Delos  was  carried  about  by  the 
waves,  and  by  winds  blowing  from  every  quarter,  but  when  the  daughter 
of  Coeus  set  her  foot  upon  it,  who  was  then  suffering  the  sharp  pangs  of 
approaching  child-birth,  at  that  instant  four  upright  columns,  resting  on 
adamant,  sprang  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  retained  it  fast  on  the 
rugged  rock  ;  there  she  brought  forth,  and  beheld  her  happy  offspring." 

The  islands  lying  about  it,  called  Cyclades,  gave  it  celebrity, 
since  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  at  the  public  charge, 
as  a  testimony  of  respect,  sacred  delegates,  (Theori,)  sacrifices, 
and  bands  of  virgins ;  they  also  repaired  thither  in  great 
multitudes  to  celebrate  festivals.^ 

3.  Originally,  there  were  said  to  be  twelve  Cyclades,  but 
many  others  were  added  to  them.  Artemidorus  enumerates 
(fifteen  ?)  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  island  Helena,'*  and 
of  which  he  says  that  it  extends  from  Thoricus  ^  to  Sunium,^ 
and  is  about  60  stadia  in  length ;  it  is  from  this  island,  he 
says,  the  Cyclades,  as  they  are  called,  begin.  He  names 
Ceos,^  as  the  nearest  island  to  Helena,  and  next  to  this  Cyth- 
nus,  Seriphus,^  Melos,  Siphnus,  Cimolus,  Prepesinthus,^  Olia- 
rus,^^  and  besides  these  Pares,''  Naxos,'^  Syros,'^  Myconus,''* 
Tenos,'^  Andros,'®  Gyarus.''^  The  rest  I  consider  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Twelve,  but  not  Prepesinthus,  Oliarus,  and  Gyarus. 
When  I  put  in  at  the  latter  island  I  found  a  small  village  in- 
habited by  fishermen.  When  we  left  it  we  took  in  a  fisher- 
man, deputed  from  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  Caesar,  who  was 
at  Corinth  on  his  way  to  celebrate  his  triumph  after  the  vic- 
tory at  Actium.'*     He  told  his  fellow-passengers,  that  he  was 

*  Mentioned  in  b.  vi.  c.  ii.  §  4,  as  connected  with  the  Nile.  Bryant, 
Mytho.  V.  i.  p.  206,  derives  the  name  from  Ain  Opus,  The  fountain  of 
the  Serpent,  i.  e.  Python. 

^  Boeckh,  Fragm.  Pind.  58.  ii.  2,  p.  587. 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  104.  *  Isola  Longa,  or  Macronisi. 

*  It  was  situated  in  the  bay  of  Mandri.  «  C.  Colonna.  '  Zia. 
^  Serpho.  *  Polino.  *"  Antiparos.  "  Bara.  '^  Naxia. 
"  Syra.                "«  Myconi.                 '*  Tino.                 »«  Andro. 

"  Jura.  Pliny,  viii.  29,  says  the  inhabitants  were  driven  from  the  island 
by  mice.  '*  b.  c.  31. 
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deputed  to  apply  for  an  abatement  of  the  tribute,  for  they 
were  required  to  pay  150  drachmae,  when  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  could  pay  100. 

Aratus,*  in  his  Details,  intimates  how  poor  they  were ; 

"  0  Latona,  thou  art  shortly  going  to  pass  by  me  [an  insignificant  is- 
land'] like  to  the  iron-bound  Pholegandrus,  or  to  unhappy  Gyarus. 

4.  Although  Delos^  was  so  famous,  yet  it  became  still  more 
so,  and  flourished  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the 
Romans.^  For  the  merchants  resorted  thither,  induced  by 
the  immunities  of  the  temple,  and  the  convenience  of  its  har- 
bour. It  lies  favourably'*  for  those  who  are  sailing  from 
Italy  and  Greece  to  Asia.  The  general  festival  held  there 
serves  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  the  Romans  particularly 
I'requented  it  even  before  the  destruction  of  Corinth.^  The 
Athenians,  after  having  taken  the  island,  paid  equal  attention 
to  the  aifairs  both  of  religion  and  of  commerce.  But  the 
generals^  of  Mithridates,  and  the  tyrant, "^  who  had  occasioned 
the  defection  of  (Athens  from  the  Romans),  ravaged  it  en- 
tirely. The  Romans  received  the  island  in  a  desolate  state 
on  the  departure  of  the  king  to  his  own  country ;  and  it  has 
continued  in  an  impoverished  condition  to  the  present  time.^ 
The  Athenians  are  now  in  possession  of  it. 

o.  Rheneia^  is  a  small  desert  island  4  stadia  from  Delos, 
where  are  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Delians.  For  it 
is  not  permitted  to  bury  the  dead  in  Delos,  nor  to  burn  a 

^  The  title  (which  has  been  much  questioned  by  critics)  of  this  lost 
work  of  Aratus  appears  to  have  been,  from  this  passage,  Td  Kara.  XtirTov, 
which  Latin  translators  have  rendered,  Minuta,  or  Details.  Casaubon  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  the  same  as  referred  to  by  Callimachus,  under  the 
title  'Pr}(TtiQ  XsTrrai,  Clever  Sayings.  Ernest,  ad  Callim.  Ep.  29.  T.  1.  p. 
333.    The  translation  of  the  lines  quoted  follows  the  corrections  of  Coray. 

2  In  the  middle  of  the  Cyclades,  and  by  far  the  most  remarkable,  is 
Delos,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  for  its  commerce.  Pliny 
iv.  12. 

3  Under  L.  Mummius,  b.  c.  146.  *  Thucyd.  i.  36. 

5  Kai  oTe  avvtarrfKH  r)  KopivQog.         *  Archelaiis  and  Metrophanes. 

7  Aristion,  b.  c.  87. 

8  Pausanias,  viii.  33,  §  2,  (writing  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,)  says  of 
Delos,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  persons  who  came  from  Athens, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  temple  and  to  perform  the  Delian  cere- 
monies, it  was  deserted, 

^  Rhena,  called  also  Dhiles ;  but  it  is  the  largest  of  the  two  islands  now 
bearing  that  name.  Pliny  says  it  was  anciently  called  also  Celadussa, 
from  the  noise  of  the  waves,  KtKaStiv. 

VOL.    II.  p 
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dead  body  there.  It  is  not  permitted  even  to  keep  a  dog  in 
Delos. 

Formerly  it  had  the  name  of  Ortygia.^ 

6.  Ceos'^  once  contained  lour  cities.  Two  remain,  lulls 
and  Carthae,  to  -which  the  inhabitants  of  the  others  were 
transferred ;  those  of  Poeeessa  to  Carthae,  and  those  of  Cores- 
sia  to  lulls.  Simonides  the  lyric  poet,  and  Bacchylides  his 
nephew,  and  after  their  times  Erasistratus  the  physician,  and 
Ariston  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  the  imitator  of  Bion,^  the 
Borysthenite,  were  natives  of  this  city. 

There  was  an  ancient  law  among  these  people,  mentioned 
by  Menander. 

"  Phanias,  that  is  a  good  law  of  the  Ceans ;  who  cannot  Hve  comfortably 
(or  well),  let  him  not  live  miserably  (or  ill)."* 

For  the  law,  it  seems,  ordained  that  those  above  sixty  years 
old  should  be  compelled  to  drink  hemlock,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  sufficient  food  for  the  rest.  It  is  said  that  once 
when  they  were  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  a  decree  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  the  oldest  persons,  fixing  the  age, 
sliould  be  put  to  death,  and  that  the  besiegers  retired  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  city  lies  on  a  mountain,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  of 
about  25  stadia.  Its  arsenal  is  the  place  on  which  Coressia 
was  built,  which  does  not  contain  the  population  even  of  a 
village.  Near  the  Coressian  territory  and  Poeeessa  is  a  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  Sminthius.  But  between  the  temple  and  the 
ruins  of  Poeeessa  is  the  temple  of  Minerva  Nedusia,  built  by 
Nestor,  on  his  return  from  Troy.  The  river  Elixus  runs 
around  the  territory  of  Coressia. 

7.  After  Ceos  are  Naxos^  and  Andros,^  considerable 
islands,  and  Paros,  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Archilochus. 
Thasos'*'  was  founded  by  Parians,  and  Parium,^  a  city  in  the 
Propontis.  In  this  last  place  there  is  said  to  be  an  altar 
worthy  of  notice,  each  of  whose  sides  is  a  stadium  in  length. 

*  Virg.  ^n.  ill.  124,  Linquimus  Ortygiae  portus  pelagoque  volamus. 
-  Zia.  Pinguia  Caeae, 

Ter  centum  nivei  tondent  dumeta  juvenci. 

Virg.  Geor.  i.  14,  15. 
^  Of  Olbia  or  Olbiopolis,  on  the  Borysthenes  or  Bog. 

*  6  jxri  Swafxevog  i^fjv  KaXaii;  ov  Z,y  kukuiq. 

*  Naxia.  ^  Audro.  ^  Taschos.  ^  Kemars. 
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In  Paros  is  obtained  the  Parian  marble,  the  best  adapted  for 
statuary  work.  ^ 

8.  Here  also  is  Syros,  (the  first  syllable  is  long,)  where 
Pherecydes  the  son  of  Babys  was  born.  The  Athenian 
Pherecydes  is  younger  than  the  latter  person.  The  poet  seems 
to  have  mentioned  this  island  under  the  name  of  Syria ; 

"  above  Ortygia  is  an  island  called  Syria."  ^ 

9.  Myconus  ^  is  an  island  beneath  which,  according  to  the 
mythologists,  lie  the  last  of  the  giants,  destroyed  by  Hercules  ; 
whence  the  proverb,  "  all  under  one  Myconus,"  applied  to 
persons  who  collect  under  one  title  things  that  are  disjoined 
by  nature.  Some  also  call  bald  persons  Mioonians,  because 
baldness  is  frequent  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  island."* 

10.  Seriphos^  is  the  island  where  is  laid  the  scene  of  the 
fable  of  Dictys,  who  drew  to  land  in  his  net  the  chest  in 
which  were  enclosed  Perseus  and  his  mother  Danae,  who 
were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  order  of  Acrisius,  the  father 
of  Danae.  There  it  is  said  Perseus  was  brought  up,  and 
to  this  island  he  brought  the  head  of  the  Gorgon ;  he  ex- 
hibited it  to  the  Seriphians,  and  turned  them  all  into  stone. 
This  he  did  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  mother,  because  their 
king  Polydectes,  with  the  assistance  of  his  subjects,  desired 
to  make  her  his  wife  by  force.  Seriphus  abounds  so  much 
with  rocks,  that  they  say  in  jest  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Gorgon. 

1 1.  Tenos^  has  a  small  city,  but  there  is,  in  a  grove  beyond 
it,  a  large  temple  of  Neptune  worthy  of  notice.  It  contains 
large  banqueting  rooms,  a  proof  of  the  great  multitudes  that 
repair  thither  from  the  neighbouring  places  to  celebrate  a  feast, 
and  to  perform  a  common  sacrifice  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

12.  To  the  Sporades  belongs  Amorgos,"^  the  birth-place  of 

^  The  marble  was  taken  from  Mt.  Marpessus.  Pliny  xxxvi.  5 ;  Virg, 
iEn.  6,  Marpesia  cautes. 

2  Od.  XV.  402.  3  Myconi. 

*  Myconi  calva  omnis  juventus.  Terence,  Hecy.  a.  3,  s.  4;  Pliny, 
b.  xi.  c.  37. 

*  It  was  an  erroneous  opinion  entertained  by  the  ancients,  that  frogs 
did  not  croak  in  this  island  (Sirpho)  ;  hence  the  proverb,  a  Seriphian  frog, 
(3aTpaxog  'S.epi(pioQ. 

^  Tine.     Anciently  it  had  also  the  names  Hydrussa  and  Ophiussa. 
^  Amorgu. 

p  2 
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Simonides,    the  Iambic   poet;    Lebinthus^    also,   and   Leria 
(Lero.s).^     Phocylides  refers  to  Leria  in  these  lines ; 

"the  Lerians  are  bad,  not  some,  but  all,  except  Procles;  but  Procles  is 
a  Lerian ; " 

for  the  Lerians  are  reputed  to  have  bad  dispositions. 

13.  Near  these  islands  are  Patmos,^  and  the  Corassiae* 
islands,  situated  to  the  west  of  Icaria,^  as  the  latter  is  with 
respect  to  Samos. 

Icaria  has  no  inhabitants,  but  it  has  pastures,  of  which  the 
Samians  avail  themselves.  Notwithstanding  its  condition  it 
is  famous,  and  gives  the  name  of  Icarian  to  the  sea  in  front 
of  it,  in  which  are  situated  Samos,  Cos,  and  the  islands  just 
mentioned,^  the  Corassiae,  Patmos,  and  Leros"^  [in  Samos  is  the 
mountain  the  Cerceteus,  more  celebrated  than  the  Ampelus, 
which  overhangs  the  city  of  the  Samians].^  Continuous  to 
the  Icarian  sea,  towards  the  south,  is  the  Carpathian  sea,  and 
the  -Egyptian  sea  to  this ;  to  the  west  are  the  Cretan  and 
African  seas. 

14.  In  the  Carpathian  sea,  between  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Crete, 
are  situated  many  of  the  Sporades,  as  Astypalaea,^  Telos,^^ 
Chalcia,^^  and  those  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue. 

"  They  who  occupied  Nisyrus,  Crapathus,  Casus,  and  Cos, 
The  city  of  Eurypylus,  and  the  Calydnas  islands."  '^ 

Except  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter, 

'  Levita.  *  Lero.  ^  Patmo. 

*  The  Fumi ;  called  in  b.  xiv.  c.  i.  §  13,  Corsiae.  ^  Nicaria. 

'  According  to  the  enumeration  here  made  by  Strabo,  of  the  islands 
comprehended  in  the  Icarian  sea,  it  appears  that  in  his  opinion  none  of 
the  islands  situated  to  the  north  of  Cos  belonged  to  the  Carpathian  sea ; 
for  according  to  his  own  statement,  which  immediately  follows,  the  Car- 
pathian sea  to  the  north  was  bounded  by  the  Icarian  sea. 

7  All  the  manuscripts  and  all  editions  give  Aspog.  Is  the  island  spoken 
of  in  this  passage  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  just  above  by  the  name 
of  Leria?  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  b.  iv.  23,  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  two  islands  bearing  the  name  of  Leros.  One,  from  the  position  he 
assigns  to  it,  appears  to  be  the  one  Strabo  above  speaks  of  under  the 
name  of  Leria ;  but  the  second  Leros  of  Pliny,  b.  v.  §  36,  must  be  placed 
on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Strabo  appears  to  have  entertained  nearly  the 
same  ideas,  for  we  shall  hereafter  (b.  xiv.  c.  i.  §  6)  see  him  give  the  name 
of  Leros  to  an  island  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Icaria ;  and  below 
(§  19)  he  cites  also  a  Leros,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  southern  extremity  of  Caria. 

*  Probably  internolated.  ®  Istanpolia,  or  Stanpalia. 
'»  Tino.                        "  Carchi.  '«  II.  ii.  G76. 
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we  place  the  rest  among  the  Sporades,  and  we  mention  them 
here  although  they  do  not  lie  near  Europe,  but  Asia,  because 
the  course  of*  my  work  induces  me  to  include  the  Sporades 
in  the  description  of  Crete  and  of  the  Cyclades. 

We  shall  traverse  in  the  description  of  Asia  the  consider- 
able islands  adjacent  to  that  country,  as  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Cos, 
and  those  situated  on  the  succeeding  line  of  coast,  Samos, 
Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos.  At  present  we  are  to  describe 
the  remaining  islands  of  the  Sporades,  which  deserve  mention. 

15.  Astypalsea  lies  far  out  at  sea,  and  contains  a  city. 
Telos,  which  is  long,  high,  and  narrow,  in  circumference 

about  140  stadia,  with  a  shelter  for  vessels,  extends  along  the 
Cnidian  territory. 

Chalcia  is  distant  from  Telos  80,  from  Carpathus  400  stadia, 
and  about  double  this  number  from  Astypalaea.  It  has  a  set- 
tlement of  the  same  name,  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  a  harbour. 

16.  Nisyrus  lies  to  the  north  of  Telos,  at  the  distance  of 
about  60  stadia,  which  is  its  distance  also  from  Cos.  It  is 
round,  lofty,  and  rocky,  and  has  abundance  of  mill-stone, 
whence  the  neighbouring  people  are  well  supplied  with  stones 
for  grinding.  It  contains  a  city  of  the  same  name,  a  harbour, 
hot  springs,  and  a  temple  of  Neptune.  Its  circumference  is 
80  stadia.  Near  it  are  small  islands,  called  the  islands  of  the 
Nisyrians.  Nisyrus  is  said  to  be  a  fragment  broken  off  from 
Cos ;  a  story  is  also  told  of  Neptune,  that  when  pursuing  Poly- 
botes,.  one  of  the  giants,  he  broke  off  with  his  trident  a  piece 
of  the  island  Cos,  and  hurled  it  at  him,  and  that  the  missile 
became  the  island  Nisyrus,  with  the  giant  lying  beneath  it. 
But  some  say  that  the  giant  lies  beneath  Cos. 

17.  Carpathus,  which  the  poet  calls  Crapathus,  is  lofty, 
having  a  circumference  of  200  stadia.  It  contained  four  cities, 
and  its  name  was  famous,  which  it  imparted  to  the  surround- 
ing sea.  One  of  the  cities  was  called  Nisyrus,  after  the  name 
of  the  island  Nisyrus.  It  lies  opposite  Leuce  Acte  in  Africa, 
which  is  distant  about  1000  stadia  from  Alexandria,  and 
about  4000  from  Carpathus. 

18.  Casus  is  distant  from  Carpathus  70,  and  from  the  pro- 
montory Salmonium  in  Crete  250  stadia.  It  is  80  stadia  in 
circumference.  It  contains  a  city  of  the  same  name ;  and  many 
islands,  called  the  islands  of  the  Casii,  lie  about  it. 

19.  They  say  that  the  poet  calls  the  Sporades,  Calydnse, 
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one  of  which  is  Calymna.^  But  it  is  probable  that  as  the 
islands,  which  are  near  and  dependent,  have  their  names  from 
the  Nisjrii  and  Casii,  so  those  that  lie  around  Calymna  had 
their  name  from  that  island,  which  was  then  perhaps  called 
Calydna.  Some  say  that  the  Calydnae  islands  are  two,  Leros 
and  Calymna,  and  that  the  poet  means  these.  But  the  Scepsian 
says,  that  the  name  of  the  island  was  used  in  the  plural 
number,  Calymnae,  like  Athense,  Thebae,  and  that  the  words 
of  the  poet  must  be  understood  according  to  the  figure  hyper- 
baton,  or  inversion,  for  he  does  not  say,  the  islands  Calydnae, 
but, 

"  they  who  occupied  the  islands  Nisyrus,  Crapathus,  Casus,  and  Cos,  the 
city  of  Eurypylus,  and  Calydnae." 

All  the  honey  of  the  islands  is,  for  the  most  part,  excellent, 
and  rivals  that  of  Attica ;  but  the  honey  of  these  islands  sur- 
passes it,  particularly  that  of  Calymna.  ^ 

^  Calimno. 

-  Ffecundaque  melle  Calydna  (v.  1.  Calumne).  Ovid.  Met.  b.  viii.  ver. 
222. 


BOOK  XL 
ASIA. 


The  Eleventh  Book  commences  with  Asia  and  the  river  Don,  which,  taking 
its  rise  in  the  northern  regions,  separates  Europe  from  Asia.  It  includes 
the  nations  situated  in  Asia  near  its  sources  on  the  east  and  south,  and 
the  barbarous  Asiatic  nations  who  occupy  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  among  whom  are  the  Amazones,  Massagetae,  Scythians,  Al- 
bani,  Iberes,  Bactriani,  Caspii,  Medes,  Persians,  and  the  two  Armenias, 
extending  to  Mesopotamia.  Among  these  nations  are  included  the  Tro- 
glodytae,  Heniochi,  Sceptuchi,  Soanes,  Assyrians,  Polyphagi,  Nabiani, 
JSiraci,  and  Tapyri.  Mention  is  made  of  Jason  and  Medea,  and  of  the 
cities  founded  by  them :— of  Xerxes,  Mithridates,  and  Alexander,  son  of 
Philip. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1.  Asia  is  contiguous  to  Europe,  approaching  close  to  it 
at  the  Tanais  or  Don. 

I  am  to  describe  this  country  next,  after  dividing  it,  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity,  by  certain  natural  boundaries.  What 
Eratosthenes  has  done  with  respect  to  the  whole  habitable 
earth,  this  I  propose  to  do  with  respect  to  Asia. 

2.  The  Taurus,  extending  from  west  to  east,  embraces  the 
middle  of  this  continent,  like  a  girdle,  leaving  one  portion  to 
the  north,  another  to  the  south.  The  Greeks  call  the  former 
Asia  Within  the  Taurus,'  the  latter,  Asia  Without  the 
Taurus.  We  have  said  this  before,  but  it  is  repeated  now  to 
assist  the  memory. 

3.  The  Taurus  has  in  many  places  a  breadth  of  3000 
stadia  ;  its  length  equals  that  of  Asia,  namely  45,000  stadia,^ 

'  B.  ii.  c.  V.  §31. 

^  The  following  are  the  measurements  of  our  author  : 

Stadia. 

From  Rhodes  to  Issus 5,000 

From  Issus  to  the  Caspian  Gates       ....  10,000 

From  the  Caspian  Gates  to  the  sources  of  the  Indus  14,000 

.  From  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges          .         .  13.500 

From  thence  to  Thinae 2,500 


45,000 
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reckoning  from  the  continent  opposite  to  Rhodes  to  the  eastern 
extremities  of  India  and  Scythia. 

4.  It  is  divided  into  many  parts,  which  are  circumscribed 
by  boundaries  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  distinguished  by 
various  names. 

But  as  such  an  extended  range  of  mountains  must  comprise 
nations  some  of  which  are  little  known,  and  others  with 
whom  we  are  well  acquainted,  as  Parthians,^  Medes,  Arme- 
nians, some  of  the  Cappadocians,  Cilicians,  and  Pisidians  ; 
those  which  approach  near  the  northern  parts  must  be  as- 
signed to  the  north,  (northern  Asia,)  those  approximating 
the  southern  parts,  to  the  south,  (southern  Asia,)  and  those 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains  must  be  placed  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  for  it 
is  cold  to  the  north,  while  the  air  of  the  south  is  warm. 

The  currents  of  almost  all  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
Taurus  are  in  a  direction  contrary  to  each  other,  some  run- 
ning to  the  north,  others  to  the  south,  at  least  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  course,  although  afterwards  some  bend 
towards  the  east  or  west.  They  naturally  suggest  the  adop- 
tion of  this  chain  of  mountains  as  a  boundary  in  the  division 
of  Asia  into  two  portions ;  in  the  same  manner  that  the  sea 
within  the  Pillars,  which  for  the  most  part  runs  in  the  same 
line  with  these  mountains,  conveniently  forms  two  conti- 
nents, Europe  and  Africa,  and  is  a  remarkable  boundary  to 
both. 

5.  In  passing  in  our  geographical  description  from  Europe 
to  Asia,  the  first  parts  of  the  country  which  present  them- 
selves are  those  in  the  northern  division,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore begin  with  these. 

Of  these  parts  the  first  are  those  about  the  Tana'is,  (or 
Don,)  which  we  have  assumed  as  the  boundary  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  These  have  a  kind  of  peninsular  form,  for  they  are 
surrounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Tana'is  (or  Don)  and 
the  Palus  Maaotis  ^  as  far  as  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,^  and 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  which  terminates  at 
Colchis  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Caspian  Sea ;  on  the  east  by  the  same  sea,  as  far  as  the 

'   Strabo  calls  the  Parthians,  Parthva?! ;   and  Parthia,  Parthysea. 
2  The  Sea  of  AzofF.  ^  The"  Straits  of  Kertch  or  Zabache. 
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confines  of  Albania  and  Armenia^  where  the  rivers  Cyrus  ^ 
and  Araxes^  empty  themselves;  the  latter  flowing  through 
Armenia,  and  the  Cyrus  through  Iberia^  and  Albania  ;'*  on 
the  south  is  the  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Cyrus  as  far  as  Colchis,  and  comprising  about  3000 
stadia  from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  territory  of  the  Albani,  and 
Iberes,^  so  as  to  represent  an  isthmus.^ 

Those  writers  do  not  deserve  attention  who  contract  the 
isthmus  as  much  as  Cleitarchus,  according  to  whom  it  is  sub- 
ject to  inundations  of  the  sea  from  either  side.  According  to 
Posidonius  the  isthmus  is  1500  stadia  in  extent,  that  is,  as 
large  as  the  isthmus  from  Pelusium  to  the  Red  Sea.  And  I 
think,  says  he,  that  the  isthmus  between  the  Palus  Maeotis 
and  the  Ocean  is  not  very  different  from  this  in  extent. 

6.  I  know  not  how  any  one  can  rely  upon  his  authority 
respecting  what  is  uncertain,  when  he  has  nothing  probable 
to  advance  on  the  subject ;  for  he  reasons  so  falsely  respecting 
things  which  are  evident,  and  this  too  when  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Pompey,  who  had  carried  on  war  against  the 
Iberes  and  Albani,  and  was  acquainted  with  both  the  Cas- 
pian and  Colchian  "^  Seas  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus.  It  is 
related,  that  when  Pompey  ^  was  at  Rhodes,  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  pirates,  (he  was  soon  afterwards  to  carry  on 
war  against  Mithridates  and  the  nations  as  far  as  the  Caspian 
Sea,)  he  accidentally  heard  a  philosophical  lecture  of  Posido- 
nius ;  and  on  his  departure  he  asked  Posidonius  if  he  had  any 
commands  ;  to  which  he  replied, 

'  The  Kur  or  Kour.  ^  Eraskh  or  Aras.  '  Georgia. 

*  Shirvan.  ^  See  b.  ii.  c.  v.  §  31. 

'  To  iinderstand  how  this  part  of  Asia  formed  a  peninsula,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  our  author,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  (1)  he  supposed  the 
source  of  the  Don  to  have  been  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Northern  Ocean  ;  (2)  he  imagined  the  Caspian  Sea  to  communicate  with 
the  same  Ocean.  Thus  all  the  territory  comprehended  between  the  Don 
and  the  Caspian  formed  a  sort  of  peninsula,  united  to  the  continent  by  an 
isthmus  which  separated  the  Euxine  from  the  Caspian,  and  on  which  was 
situated  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania.  The  3000  stadia  assigned  to  the 
breadth  of  this  isthmus  appears  to  be  measured  by  stadia  of  1111 1  to  a  de- 
gree.    Goftsellin. 

'  The  Euxine. 

'  Pompey  appears  to  have  visited  this  philosopher  twice  on  this  occa- 
sion, B.  c.  62,  and  b.  c.  67,  on  the  termination  of  his  eastern  cam- 
paigns. 
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"  To  stand  the  first  in  worth,  as  in  command."  • 

Add  to  this,  that  he  wrote  the  history  of  Pompey.  For 
these  reasons  he  ought  to  have  paid  a  greater  regard  to  truth. 

7.  The  second  portion  is  that  above  the  Hyrcanian,^  which 
we  also  call  the  Caspian  Sea,  extending  as  far  as  the  Scythians 
near  the  Indians. 

The  third  portion  is  continuous  with  the  above-mention- 
ed isthmus,  and  consists  of  the  country  following  next  in 
order  to  the  isthmus  and  the  Caspian  Gates,^  and  approaching 
nearest  the  parts  within  the  Taurus,  and  to  Europe  ;  these  are 
Media,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  and  the  intervening  country.'* 

The  fourth  portion  consists  of  the  tract  within  the  Halys,^ 
and  the  parts  upon  and  without  the  Taurus,  which  coincide 
with  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  isthmus,^  which  separates 
the  Euxine-  and  the  Cilician  Seas.  Among  the  other  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Taurus  we  place  Indica  and  Ariana,^  as  far 

'  II.  vi.  208.     Pope. 

'  In  many  authors  these  names  are  used  indifferently,  the  one  for  the 
other ;  they  are  however  distinguished  by  Pliny,  (iv.  13,)  who  states  that 
this  sea  begins  to  be  called  the  Caspian  after  you  have  passed  the  river 
Cyrus,  (Kur,)  and  that  the  Caspii  live  near  it;  and  in  vi.  16,  that  it  is 
called  the  Hyrcanian  Sea,  from  the  Hyrcani  who  live  along  its  shores. 
The  western  side  should  therefore  in  strictness  be  called  the  Caspian ; 
the  eastern,  the  Hyrcanian.    Smith,  art.  Caspium  Mare. 

^  A  narrow  pass  leading  from  North  Western  Asia  into  the  N.  E 
provinces  of  Persia.  Their  exact  position  was  at  the  division  of  Parthia 
from  Media,  about  a  day's  journey  from  the  Median  town  of  Rhaga?. 
(Arrian.  iii.  19.)  According  to  Isodorus  Charax,  they  were  immediately 
below  Mt.  Caspius.  As  in  the  case  of  the  people  called  Caspii,  there 
seem  to  have  been  two  mountains  Caspius,  one  near  the  Armenian  fron- 
tier, the  other  near  the  Parthian.  It  was  through  the  pass  of  the  Caspiae 
Pylse  that  Alexander  the  Great  pursued  Darius.  (Arrian.  Anah.  iii.  19  ; 
Curt.  vi.  14 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  ancient  geography,  and  from  it  many  of  the  meridians  were  mea- 
sured. The  exact  place  corresponding  with  the  Caspiae  Pylae  is  probably  a 
spot  between  Hark-a-Koh,  and  Siah-Koh,  about  6  parasangs  from  Rexj,  the 
name  of  the  entrance  of  which  is  called  Dereh.  Smith,  art.   Caspige  Pylae.^ 

*  Du  Theil  justly  remarks  on  the  obscurity  of  this  passage.  His 
translation  or  paraphrase  is  as  follows  :  "  La  troisieme  contiendra  ce  qui 
touche  a  V  isthme  dont  nous  avons  parle ;  et,  par  suite,  ceux  des  pays 
qui,  au  sud  de  cet  isthme  et  des  Pyles  Caspiennes,  mais  to uj ours  en  decja, 
ou,  au  moins,  dans  le  sein  meme  du  Taurus,  se  succedant  de  V  est  a  V 
ouest,  se  rapprochent  le  plus  de  1'  Europe.  In  b.  ii.  c  v.  §  31,  Strabo 
assigns  Colchis  to  the  third  portion,  but  in  this  book  to  the  first. 

5  The  Kizil  Ermak.  «  B.  i.  c.  iii.  §  2. 

^  A  district  of  wide  extent  in  Central  Asia,  comprehending  nearly  the 
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as  the  nations  which  extend  to  the  Persian  Sea,  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  the  Nile,  and  to  the  Egyptian  and  the  Issic  seas. 


CHAPTER  11. 


1.  According  to  this  disposition,  the  first  portion  towards 
the  north  and  the  Ocean  is  inhabited  by  certain  tribes  of  Scy- 
thians, shepherds,  (nomades,)  and  Hamaxoeci  (or  those  who 
live  in  waggon-houses).  Within  these  tribes  live  Sarmatians, 
who  also  are  Scythians,  Aorsi,^  and  Siraci,  extending  as  far  as 
the  Caucasian  Mountains  towards  the  south.  Some  of  these 
are  Nomades,  or  shepherd  tribes,  others  Scenitae,  (or  dwellers 
in  tents,)  and  Georgi,  or  tillers  of  the  ground.  About  the 
lake  Mgeotis  live  the  Maeotae.  Close  to  the  sea  is  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  the  Bosporus  and  Sindica.^  Next  follow  Achaei, 
Zygi,  Heniochi,^  Cercetae,  and  Macropogones  (or  the  long- 
beards).  Above  these  people  are  situated  the  passes  of  the 
Phtheirophagi  (or  Lice-eaters).  After  the  Heniochi  is  Colchis, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasian  and  Moschic  mountains. 
Having  assumed  the  Tanai's  as  the  boundary  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  we  must  begin  our  description  in  detail  from  this  river. 

■whole  of  ancient  Persia;  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  provinces  of 
Bactriana,  Margiana,  and  Hyrcania  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus ;  on  the  S.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the 
W.  by  Media  and  the  mountains  S,  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  exact  limits 
are  laid  down  with  little  accuracy  in  ancient  authors,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  often  confounded  (as  in  Pliny,  b.  vi.  c.  23,  25)  with  the  small  pro- 
vince of  Aria.  It  comprehended  the  provinces  of  Gedrosia,  Drangiana, 
Arachosia,  Paropamisus  mountains,  Aria,  Parthia,  and  Carmania.  Smith, 
art.  Ariana.     See  b.  xv.  c.  ii.  §  7,  8. 

*  The  Aorsi  and  Siraci  occupied  the  country  between  the  Sea  of  Azoflf, 
the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Terek.  May  not  the  Aorsi, 
says  Gossellin,  be  the  same  as  the  Thyrsageta;,  Agathursi,  Utidorsi, 
Adorsi,  Alanorsi  of  other  writers,  but  whose  real  name  is  Thyrsi  ?  The 
Siraci  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  Soraci  or  Seraci. of  Tacitus,  (Ann. 
xii.  15,  &c.,)  and  may  be  the  same  as  lyrces,  'Ivp/ctf,  afterwards  called 
Turcae. 

^  The  country  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  of  Anapa.  By  Bosporus  we  are  to 
understand  the  territory  on  each  side  of  the  Straits  of  Kertch. 

3  B.  ii.  c.  V.  §  31. 
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2.  The  Tana'is  or  Don  flows  from  the  northern  parts.  It  does 
not  however  flow  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
Nile,  as  some  suppose,  but  its  course  is  more  to  the  east  than 
that  of  the  latter  river  ;  its  sources,  like  those  of  the  Nile, 
are  unknown.  A  great  part  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  is  ap- 
parent, for  it  traverses  a  country  the  whole  of  which  is  easy 
of  access,  and  its  stream  is  navigable  to  a  great  distance  from 
its  mouth.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  mouths  of  the  Don, 
(there  are  two  in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  Maeotis,  dis- 
tant 60  stadia  from  each  other,)  but  a  small  part  only  of  the 
tract  above  the  mouths  is  explored,  on  account  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  cold,  and  the  destitute  state  of  the  country  ;  the 
natives  are  able  to  endure  it,  who  subsist,  like  the  wandering 
shepherd  tribes,  on  the  flesh  of  their  animals  and  on  milk,  but 
strangers  cannot  bear  the  climate  nor  its  privations.  Besides, 
the  nomades  dislike  intercourse  with  other  people,  and  being 
a  strong  and  numerous  tribe  have  excluded  travellers  from 
every  part  of  the  country  which  is  accessible,  and  from  all 
such  rivers  as  are  navigable.  For  this  reason  some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  sources  of  the  river  are  among  the  Caucasian 
mountains,  that,  after  flowing  in  a  full  stream  towards  the 
north,  it  then  makes  a  bend,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Maeotis.  Theophanes  '  of  Mitylene  is  of  the  same  opinion  with 
these  writers.  Others  suppose  that  it  comes  from  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Danube,  but  they  do  not  produce  any  proof  of  so 
remote  a  source,  and  in  other  climates,  though  they  seem  to 
think  it  impossible  for  it  to  rise  at  no  great  distance  and  in 
the  north. 

3.  Upon  the  river,  and  on  the  lake,  stands  a  city  Tana'is, 
founded  by  the  Greeks,  who  possess  the  Bosporus  ;  but 
lately  the  King  Polemon  '^  laid  it  waste  on  account  of  the  re- 
fractory disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  the  common 
mart  both  of  the  Asiatic  and  of  the  European  nomades,  and 
of  those  who  navigate  the  lake  from  the  Bosporus,  some  of 
whom  bring  slaves  and  hides,  or  any  other  nomadic  commo- 
dity ;  others  exchange  wine  for  clothes,  and  other  articles 
peculiar  to  a  civilized  mode  of  life. 

*  Cn.  Pompeius  Theophanes  was  one  of  the  more  intimate  friends  of 
Pompey,  by  whom  he  was  presented  with  the  Roman  franchise  in  the 
presence  of  his  army.  This  occurred  in  all  probabiUty  about  b.  c.  62. 
Smith,  art.  Theophanes.  *  About  b.  c.  16.     Smith,  art.  Polemon  I, 
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In  front  of  the  mart  at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  is  an  is- 
land Alopecia,  a  settlement  of  a  mixed  people.  There  are 
other  small  islands  not  far  off  in  the  lake. 

The  city  Tanais,^  to  those  who  sail  in  a  direct  line  to- 
wards the  north,  is  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mseotis 
2200  stadia,  nor  is  the  distance  much  greater  in  sailing  along 
the  coast  (on  the  east). 

4.  In  the  voyage  along  the  coast,  the  first  object  which 
presents  itself  to  those  who  have  proceeded  to  the  distance  of 
800  stadia  from  the  Tanais,  is  the  Great  Rhombites,  as  it  is 
called,  where  large  quantities  of  fish  are  captured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  salted.  Then  at  the  distance  of  800  stadia 
more  is  the  Lesser  Rhombites,^  and  a  promontory,  which  has 
smaller  fisheries.  The  [nomades]  at  the  former  have  small 
islands  as  stations  for  their  vessels,  those  at  the  Lesser  Rhom- 
bites are  the  Mseotie  who  cultivate  the  ground.  For  along 
the  whole  of  this  coasting  voyage  live  Mseotae,  who  are  hus- 
bandmen, but  not  less  addicted  to  war  than  the  nomades. 
They  are  divided  into  several  tribes ;  those  near  the  Tana'is 
are  more  savage,  those  contiguous  to  the  Bosporus  are  more 
gentle  in  their  manners. 

From  the  Lesser  Rhombites  to  Tyrambe,  and  the  river  An- 
ticeites,  are  600  stadia;  then  120  to  the  Cimmerian  village, 
whence  vessels  set  out  on  their  voyage  along  the  lake.  In 
this  coasting  voyage  we  meet  with  some  look-out  places,  (for 
observing  the  fish,)  said  to  belong  to  the  Clazomenians. 

5.  Cimmericum  was  formerly  a  city  built  upon  a  peninsula, 
the  isthmus  of  which  it  enclosed  with  a  ditch  and  mound. 
The  Cimmerii  once  possessed  great  power  in  the  Bosporus, 
whence  it  was  called  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  These  are 
the  people  who  overran  the  territory  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  inland  parts,  on  the  right  of  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  Ionia. 
They  were  dislodged  from  these  places  by  Scythians,  and  the 
Scythians  by  Greeks,  who  founded  Panticapaeum,^  and  the 
other  cities  on  the  Bosporus. 

*  If  there  ever  did  exist  such  a  city  as  Tanais  I  should  expect  to 
find  it  at  the  extremity  of  that  northern  embouchure  of  the  Don,  which 
I  have  before  mentioned  as  bearing  the  very  name  the  Greeks  gave  to 
the  city,  with  the  slightest  variation  of  orthojrraphy,  in  the  appellation 
Tdanaets  or  Danaetz,     Clarke's  Travels  in  Russia,  chap.  14. 

^  Strabo  makes  the  distance  too  great  between  the  two  rivers  Rhom- 
bites. 3  Kertch. 
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6.  Next  to  the  village  Achilleium/  where  is  the  temple  of 
Achilles,  are  20  stadia.  Here  is  the  narrowest  passage,  20 
stadia  or  more,  across  the  mouth  of  the  Maeotis  ;  on  the  op- 
posite continent  is  Myrmecium,  a  village.  Near  are  Hera- 
cleium  and  Parthenium. 

7.  Thence  to  the  monument  of  Satyrus  are  90  stadia ;  this 
is  a  mound  raised  on  a  promontory,^  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
illustrious  princes  of  the  Bosporus. 

8.  Near  it  is  Patraeus,^  a  village,  from  which  to  Corocon- 
dame,^  a  village,  are  130  stadia.  This  is  the  termination  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  as  it  is  called.  The  narrow  pass- 
age at  the  mouth  of  the  Maeotis  derives  its  name  from  the 
straits  opposite  the  Achilleium,  and  the  Myrmecium ;  it  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Corocondame  and  a  small  village  opposite  to 
it  in  the  territory  of  the  Panticapeeans,  called  Acra,^  and 
separated  by  a  channel  of  70  stadia  in  width.  The  ice 
reaches  even  to  this  place,  for  the  Masotis  is  frozen  during 
severe  frost  so  as  to  become  passable  on  foot.  The  whole  of 
this  narrow  passage  has  good  harbours. 

9.  Beyond  Corocondame  is  a  large  lake^  which  is  called 
from  the  place  Corocondametis.  It  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea  at  the  distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  village.  A  branch^ 
of  the  river  Anticeites  empties  itself  into  the  lake,  and  forms 
an  island,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  of 
the  Maeotis,  and  of  the  river.  Some  persons  give  this  river 
the  name  of  Hypanis,^  as  well  as  to  that^  near  the  Borys- 
thenes.^^ 

10.  Upon  sailing  ^^  into  the  Corocondametis,  we  meet  with 

*  According  to  La  Motraye,  Achilleum  corresponds  to  Adasbournout, 
but  Du  Theil  quotes  also  the  following  passage  from  Peyssonel.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  Achilleum  must  have  been  situated  opposite  Casau-dip, 
the  ancient  Parthenium  on  the  point  Tchochekha-Bournou  (the  pig's 
head).  But  perhaps  the  ancients  placed  Achilleum  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Euxine  into  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Is  not  the  fort  of  Achou,  which  is  8 
leagues  more  to  the  east  on  the  Palus  Maeotis,  the  true  Achilleum,  tlie 
name  being  corrupted  and  abridged  by  the  Tartars  ? 

^  The  point  Rubanova.  ^  Ada.  *  Taman.  *  C.  Takli. 

^  Ak  Tengis.  '  Another  branch  of  the  Kuban. 

*  The  Kuban,  anciently  also  the  Vardanus. 

«  The  Bog.  10  The  Dnieper. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  Kuban  Lake  is  here  confounded  with,  or  con- 
sidered a  portion  of,  the  Lake  Ak  Tengis.  Considering  the  intricacy  of 
all  this  coast,  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  absence  of  ac- 
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Phanagoria,  a  considerable  city,  Cepi,  Hermonas§a,  and  Apa- 
turum,  the  temple  of  Venus  (Apatura).  Of  these  cities  Phana- 
goria and  Cepi  are  situated  in  the  above-mentioned  island  on 
the  left  hand  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake ;  the  others  are  on. 
the  right  hand  in  Sindica  beyond  the  Hypanis.  There  is 
Gorgipia,^  but  the  royal  seat  of  the  Sindi  is  in  Sindica  near 
the  sea,  and  Aborace. 

All  those  who  are  subject  to  the  princes  of  the  Bosporus 
are  called  Bosporani.  The  capital  of  the  European  Bospo- 
rani  is  Panticapaeum,  and  of  the  Asian  Bosporani,  the  city  of 
Phanagorium,^  for  this  is  the  name  given  to  it.  Phanagoria 
seems  to  be  the  mart  for  those  commodities  which  are 
brought  down  from  the  Maeotis,  and  from  the  barbarous  coun- 
try lying  above  it ;  and  Panticapaeum,  the  mart  for  the  com- 
modities which  are  transported  thither  from  the  sea.  There 
is  also  in  Phanagoria  a  magnificent  temple  of  Venus  Apa- 
tura, the  Deceitful.  This  epithet  of  the  goddess  is  derived 
from  a  fable,  according  to  which  the  giants  assaulted  her  in 
this  place.  Having  obtained  the  assistance  of  Hercules  she  hid 
him  in  a  cave,  and  then  admitted  the  giants  one  by  one  into 
her  presence,  and  delivered  them  over  to  Hercules,  thus 
craftily^  to  be  put  to  death. 

11.  The  Sindi,  Dandarii,  Toreatae,  Agri,  Arrhechi,  and 
besides  these,  the  Tarpetes,  Obidiaceni,  Sittaceni,  Dosci,  and 
many  others,  belong  to  the  Maeotae ;  to  this  people  belong  the 
Aspurgiani  also,  who  live  between  Phanagoria  and  Gorgi- 
pia,  at  the  distance  of  500  stadia  [from  the  Maeotis  ?].  Pole- 
mon,  the  king,  entered  the  country  of  these  people  under  a 

curate  knowledge,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  of  these  unfre- 
quented parts,  much  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  positions  therefore 
assigned  to  ancient  cities  are  doubtful.  The  names  indeed  are  inserted 
in  Kiepert's  maps,  but  without  the  assistance  of  recent  travellers  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  pretend  to  fix  upon  their  exact  sites. 

'  icTi  St  Kal  Fopynria.  Some  word  or  words  appear  to  be  wanting 
here.  Kiepert  assigns  a  place  to  this  name,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whe- 
ther a  place  or  a  district  is  to  be  understood.  Below,  §  14,  the  Sindic 
harbour  and  city  are  mentioned,  which  may  have  been  situated  at 
Sound-jouk-kale.  D'  Anville  places  them  here  or  at  Anapa,  but  the 
contour  of  the  coast  in  his  map  does  not  resemble  that  of  any  modern 
maps. 

-  The  modern  town  Phanagoria  does  not  seem  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city. 

^  ai  dTTurriQ. 
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show  of  friendship,  but  his  design  was  discovered,  and  they 
on  their  part  attacked  him  unawares.  He  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death. 

With  respect  to  the  Asian  MaBotae  in  general,  some  of 
them  were  the  subjects  of  those  who  possessed  the  mart  on 
the  Tanai's ;  others,  of  the  Bosporani ;  and  different  bodies 
have  revolted  at  different  times.  The  princes  of  the  Bospo- 
rani were  frequently  masters  of  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Tanais,  and  particularly  the  last  princes,  Pharnaces,  Asander, 
and  Polemon. 

Pharnaces  is  said  to  have  once  brought  even  the  river 
Hypanis  over  the  territory  of  the  Dandarii  through  some 
ancient  canal,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  cleared,  and  inun- 
dated the  country. 

12.  Next  to  Sindica,  and  Gorgipia  upon  the  sea,  is  the 
sea-coast  inhabited  by  the  Achsei,  Zygi,  and  Heniochi.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  without  harbours  and  mountainous,  being 
a  portion  of  the  Caucasus. 

These  people  subsist  by  piracy. 

Their  boats  are  slender,  narrow,  light,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing about  five  and  twenty  men,  and  rarely  thirty.  The 
Greeks  call  them  camarae.  They  say,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  expedition  of  Jason  the  Achsei  Phthiotae  founded  the 
Achaia  there,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  Heniochia.  Their 
leaders  were  Rhecas,  and  Amphistratus,  the  charioteers  ^  of 
the  Dioscuri;  it  is  probable  that  the  Heniochi  had  their 
name  from  these  persons.  They  equip  fleets  consisting  of 
these  camarae,  and  being  masters  of  the  sea  sometimes  at- 
tack vessels  of  burden,  or  invade  a  territory,  or  even  a  city. 
Sometimes  even  those  who  occupy  the  Bosporus  assist  them, 
by  furnishing  places  of  shelter  for  their  vessels,  and  supply 
them  with  provision  and  means  for  the  disposal  of  their 
booty.  When  they  return  to  their  own  country,  not  having 
places  suitable  for  mooring  their  vessels,  they  put  their  camarae 
on  their  shoulders,  and  carry  them  up  into  the  forests,  among 
which  they  live,  and  where  they  cultivate  a  poor  soil.  When 
the  season  arrives  for  navigation,  they  bring  them  down  again 
to  the  coast.  Their  habits  are  the  same  even  in  a  foreign 
country,  for  they  are  acquainted  with  wooded  tracts,  in  which, 
after  concealing  their  camarse,  they  wander  about  on  foot  day 
1  t'jvioxoi. 
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and  night,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  inhabitants  and 
reducing  them  to  slavery.  But  they  readily  allow  whatever 
is  taken  to  be  ransomed,  and  signify  this  after  their  departure 
to  those  who  have  lost  their  property.  In  places  where  there 
is  a  regular  government,  the  injured  find  means  of  repelling 
them.  For,  frequently,  the  pirates  are  attacked  in  return,  and 
are  carried  off  together  with  their  camarae.  But  the  country 
subject  to  the  Romans  is  not  so  well  protected,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  of  those  who  are  sent  there. 

13.  Such  then  is  their  mode  of  life.  But  even  these  peo- 
ple are  governed  by  persons  called  Sceptuchi,  and  these  again 
are  subject  to  the  authority  of  tyrants,-  or  of  kings.  The 
Heniochi  had  four  kings  at  the  time  that  Mithridates  Eupator 
fled  from  the  country  of  his  ancestors  to  the  Bosporus,  and 
passed  through  their  country,  which  was  open  to  him,  but  he 
avoided  that  of  the  Zygi  on  account  of  its  ruggedness,  and 
the  savage  character  of  the  people.  He  proceeded  with  dif- 
ficulty along  the  sea-coast,  frequently  embarking  in  vessels, 
till  he  came  to  the  country  of  the  Achaei,  by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  received.  He  had  then  completed  a  journey  from 
the  Phasis  of  not  much  less  than  4000  stadia. 

14.  From  Corocondame,  the  course  of  the  voyage  is  direct- 
ly towards  the  east.  At  the  distance  of  180  stadia  is  the 
Sindic  harbour,  and  a  city.  Then  at  the  distance  of  400 
stadia  is  Bata,^  as  it  is  called,  a  village  with  a  harbour.  It  is 
at  this  place  that  Sinope  on  the  south  seems  to  be  directly 
opposite  to  this  coast,  as  Carambis^  has  been  said  to  be  oppo- 
site to  Criu-Metopon.-^ 

Next  to  Bata  Artemidorus  places  the  coast  of  the  Cercetae, 
which  .has  places  of  shelter  for  vessels,  and  villages  along  an 
extent  of  about  850  stadia;  then  at  500  stadia  more  the 
coast  of  the  Achaei,  then  that  of  the  Heniochi,  at  1000  stadia, 
then  the  Great  Pityus,  from  which  to  Dioscurias  are  360 
stadia. 

The  authors  most  worthy  of  credit  who  have  written  the 
history  of  the  Mithridatic  wars,  enumerate  the  Achaei  first, 
then  Zygi,  then  Heniochi,  then  Cercetae,  Moschi,  Colchi,  and 
above  these  the  Phtheirophagi,  Soanes,  and  other  smaller 
nations  about  the  Caucasus. 

^  Pschate.  '  Keremp.  ^  C.  Aia. 
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The  direction  of  the  sea-coast  is  at  first,  as  I  have  said, 
towards  the  east,  with  a  southern  aspect ;  but  from  Bata 
it  makes  a  bend  for  a  small  distance,  then  fronts  the  west, 
and  terminates  towards  Pityus,  and  Dioscurias,  for  these 
places  are  contiguous  to  the  coast  of  Colchis,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Next  to  Dioscurias  is  the  remainder  of 
the  coast  of  Colchis,  and  Trapezus  contiguous  to  it ;  where 
the  coast,  having  made  a  considerable  turn,  then  extends 
nearly  in  a  straight  line,  and  forms  the  side  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Euxine,  looking  to  the  north. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  of  the  Achaei,  and  of  the  other 
nations,  as  far  as  Dioscurias,  and  the  inland  places  lying  in  a 
straight  line  towards  the  south,  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus. 

15.  This  mountain  overhangs  both  the  Euxine  and  the  Cas- 
pian seas,,  forming  a  kind  of  rampart  to  the  isthmus  which 
separates  one  sea  from  the  other.  To  the  south  it  is  the 
boundary  of  Albania  and  Iberia,  to  the  north,  of  the  plains 
of  the  Sarmatians.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  contains  vari- 
ous kinds  of  timber,  and  especially  trees  adapted  to  ship- 
building. Eratosthenes  says  that  the  Caucasus  is  called 
Mount  Caspius  by  the  natives,  a  name  borrowed  perhaps 
from  the  Caspii.  It  throws  out  forks  towards  the  south,  which 
embrace  the  middle  of  Iberia,  and  touch  the  Armenian  and 
those  called  the  Moschic  mountains,'  and  besides  these  the 
mountains  of  Scydises,  and  the  Paryadres.  All  these  are 
portions  of  the  Taurus,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of 
Armenia,  and  are  broken  off  in  a  manner  from  it  towards  the 
north,  and  extend  as  far  as  Caucasus,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  which  lies  between  Colchis  and  Themiscyra.^ 

16.  Situated  on  a  bay  of  this  kind,  and  occupying  the  most 
easterly  point  of  the  whole  sea,  is  Dioscurias,^  called  the  recess 

^  The  Tschilder  mountains,  of  which  Scydeces  and  Paryandres  are  a 
continuation.  2  Thermeh. 

'  On  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anthemus  to  the  N.  of  Colchis.  It  was 
situated  100  M.  P.,  or  790  stadia  to  the  N.  P.  of  the  Phasis,  and  2260 
stadia  from  Trapezus  (Trebizond).  (PHny,  vi.  5;  Arrian,  Perip.  pp.  10, 
18.)  Upon  or  near  the  spot  to  which  the  twin  sons  of  Leda  gave  their 
name,  (Mela,  i.  19,  §  5;  comp.  Am.  Marc.  xxii.  8,  §  24,)  the  Romans 
built  Sebastopolis,  (Steph.  B. ;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  4,)  which  was  deserted 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but  was  afterwards  garrisoned  by  Justinian.  The 
SoTERiopoLis  of  later  times  has  been  identified  with  it.  The  position  of 
this  place  must  be  looked  for  near  the  roadstead  of  Iskuria.  Smith,  art. 
Dioscurias. 
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of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  the  extreme  boundary  of  naviga- 
tion, for  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  proverbial 
saying, 

"  To  Phasis  where  ships  end  their  course." 

Not  as  if  the  author  of  the  iambic  intended  to  speak  of  the 
river,  nor  of  the  city  of  the  same  name  upon  the  river,  but 
Colchis  designated  by  a  part,  because  from  the  city  and  the 
river  there  remains  a  voyage  of  not  less  than  600  stadia  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  recess  of  the  bay.  This  same  Dioscurias 
is  the  commencement  of  the  isthmus  lying  between  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  the  Euxine.  It  is  a  common  mart  of  the  nations 
situated  above  it,  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  There  assemble 
at  Dioscurias  70  or,  according  to  some  writers  who  are  care- 
less in  their  statements,^  300  nations.  All  speak  different 
languages,  from  living  dispersed  in  various  places  and  with- 
out intercourse,  in  consequence  of  their  fierce  and  savage 
manners.  They  are  chiefly  Sarmatians,  but  all  of  them  Cau- 
casian tribes.     So  much  then  respecting  Dioscurias. 

17.  The  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  Colchis  lies  upon  the  sea. 
The  Phasis,^  a  large  river,  flows  through  it.  It  has  its  source 
in  Armenia,  and  receives  the  Glaucus,^  and  the  Hippus,"*  which 
issue  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Vessels  ascend  it  as 
far  as  the  fortress  of  Sarapana,^  which  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing the  population  even  of  a  city.  Persons  proceed  thence  by 
land  to  the  Cyrus  in  four  days  along  a  carriage  road.^  Upon 
the  Phasis  is  a  city  of  the  same  name,  a  mart  of  the  Colchians, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river,  on  another  by  a  lake,  on 
the  third  by  the  sea.  Thence  it  is  a  voyage  of  three  or  two"^ 
days  to  Amisus  and  Sinope,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the 
shores  caused  by  the  discharge  of  rivers.® 

The  country  is  fertile  and  its  produce  is  good,  except  the 

'  olg  ovStv  Toiv  ovTix)v  fisXd,  or  careless  of  the  truth.  Kramer  observes 
that  these  words  are  inconveniently  placed  in  the  Greek  text. 
2  The  Rion.  »  The  Tschorocsu.  *  The   Ilori. 

^  Choropani. 

*  The  point  of  embarkation  on  the  Cyrus  (the  Kur)  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  Surham,  the  ancient  Sura. 

^  Gossellin,  Groskurd,  and  Kramer,  all  agree  that  there  is  here  an  error. 
Kramer  is  of  opinion  that  the  conjecture  of  Gossellin  may  be  adopted,  viz. 
"  eight  or  nine,"  instead  of  "  three  or  two,"  the  letters  T  and  B  being  a 
corruption  of  H  and  9. 

*  Coray's  proposed  reading  is  adopted,  Kara  for  kuL 

Q  2 
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honey,  which  has  generally  a  bitter  taste.  It  furnishes  all 
materials  for  ship-building.  It  produces  them  in  great  plenty, 
and  they  are  conveyed  down  by  its  rivers.  It  supplies  flax, 
hemp,  wax,  and  pitch,  in  great  abundance.  Its  linen  manu- 
facture is  celebrated,  for  it  was  exported  to  foreign  parts  ; 
and  those  who  wish  to  establish  an  affinity  of  race  between 
the  Colchians  and  the  Egyptians,  advance  this  as  a  proof  of  it. 
Above  the  rivers  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Moschic 
territory  is  the  temple  of  Leucothea,^  founded  by  Phrixus^ 
and  his  oracle,  where  a  ram  is  not  sacrificed.  It  was  once 
rich,  but  was  plundered  in  our  time  by  Pharnaces,  and  a  little 
afterwards  by  Mithridates  of  Pergamus.^  For  when  a  coun- 
try is  devastated,  in  the  words  of  Euripides, 

"  respect  to  the  gods  languishes,  and  they  are  not  honoured."* 

18.  How  great  anciently  was  the  celebrity  of  this  country, 
appears  from  the  fables  which  refer  obscurely  to  the  expedition 
of  Jason,  who  advanced  as  far  even  as  Media ;  and  still  earlier 
intimations  of  it  are  found  in  the  fables  relative  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Phrixus.  The  kings  that  preceded,  and  who  pos- 
sessed the  country  when  it  was  divided  into  Sceptuchies,^ 
were  not  very  powerful,  but  when  Mithridates  Eupator  had 
enlarged  his  territory,  this  country  fell  under  his  dominion. 
One  of  his  courtiers  was  always  sent  as  sub-governor  and 
administrator  of  its  public  affairs.  Of  this  number  was  Moa- 
phernes,  my  mother's  paternal  uncle.  It  was  from  this  country 
that  the  king  derived  the  greatest  part  of  his  supplies  for  the 
equipment  of  his  naval  armament.  But  upon  the  overthrow 
of  Mithridates,  all  the  country  subject  to  his  power  was  dis- 
united, and  divided  among  several  persons.     At  last  Polemon 

^  According'to  Heyne,  this  was  an  Assyrian  goddess  worshipped  under 
various  titles. 

'^  In  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  his  stepmother  Ino  he  was  to  he 
sacrificed  to  Zeus,  but  his  mother  Nephele  removed  him  and  his  sister 
Helle,  and  the  two  then  rode  away  on  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  the 
gift  of  Hermes,  through  the  air.  Helle  fell  into  the  sea,  which  was  after- 
wards called,  after  her,  the  Hellespont.    Smith,  art.  Phrixus. 

^  The  son  of  Menodotus  by  a  daughter  o  Adobogion,  a  descendant  of 
the  tetrarchs  of  Galatia.  He  was  the  personal  friend  of  Csesar,  who  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Alexandrian  war  (b.  c.  48)  sent  him  into 
Syria  and  Cilicia  to  raise  auxiliary  forces.  Smith,  art.  Mithridates,  and 
see  B.  xiii.  c.  iv.  §  3. 

*  Eurip.  Troad.  26. 
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obtained  possession  of  Colchis,  and  after  his  death  his  wife 
Pythodoris  reigned  over  the  Colchians,  Trapezus,  Pharnacia, 
and  the  Barbarians  situated  above  them,  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  in  another  place. 

The  territory  of  the  Moschi,  in  which  is  situated  the  tem- 
ple, is  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of  which  is  occupied 
by  Colchians,  another  by  Iberians,  and  the  third  by  Arme- 
nians. There  is  in  Iberia  on  the  confines  of  Colchis,  a  small 
city,  the  city  of  Phrixus,  the  present  Idessa,  a  place  of 
strength.     The  river  Charis  ^  flows  near  Dioscurias. 

19.  Among  the  nations  that  assemble  at  Dioscurias  are 
the  Phtheiropagi,  who  have  their  appellation  from  their  dirt 
and  filth. 

Near  them  live  the  Soanes,  not  less  dirty  in  their  habits, 
but  superior  perhaps  to  all  the  tribes  in  strength  and  courage. 
They  are  masters  of  the  country  around  them,  and  occupy 
the  heights  of  Caucasus  above  Dioscurias.  They  have  a  king, 
and  a  council  of  three  hundred  persons.  They  can  assemble, 
it  is  said,  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  for  all  their 
people  are  fighting  men,  but  not  distributed  into  certain  orders. 
In  their  country  the  winter  torrents  are  said  to  bring  down 
even  gold,  which  the  Barbarians  collect  in  troughs  pierced 
with  holes,  and  lined  with  fleeces;  and  hence  the  fable  of 
the  golden  fleece.  Some^  say  that  they  are  called  Iberians 
(the  same  name  as  the  western  Iberians)  from  the  gold  mines 
found  in  both  countries.  The  Soanes  use  poison  of  an  extra- 
ordinary kind  for  the  points  of  their  weapons ;  even  the  odour 
of  this  poison  is  a  cause  of  suffering  to  those  who  are  wounded 
by  arrows  thus  prepared. 

The  other  neighbouring  nations  about  the  Caucasus  occupy 
barren  and  narrow  tracts  of  land.  But  the  tribes  of  the  Al- 
banians and  Iberians,  who  possess  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
above-mentioned  isthmus,  may  also  be  denominated  Cauca- 
sian, and  yet  they  live  in  a  fertile  country  and  capable  of 
being  well  peopled. 

*  Casaubon  would  read  Corax. — ^The  Sukum. 

-  Adopting  Kramer's  proposed  reading,  svioi  in  place  of  el  firj. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1.  The  greater  part  of  Iberia  is  well  inhabited,  and  con- 
tains cities  and  villages  where  the  houses  have  roofs  covered 
with  tiles,  and  display  skill  in  building  ;  there  are  market- 
places in  them,  and  various  kinds  of  public  edifices. 

2.  Some  part  of  the  country  is  encompassed  by  the  Cauca- 
sian mountains ;  for  branches  of  this  range  advance,  as  I  have 
said,  towards  the  south.  These  districts  are  fruitful,  com- 
prise the  whole  of  Iberia,  and  extend  to  Armenia  and  Colchis. 
In  the  middle  is  a  plain  watered  by  rivers,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Cyrus,  which,  rising  in  Armenia,  immediately 
enters  the  above-mentioned  plain,  having  received  the  Ara- 
gus,^  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and  other 
streams,  passes  through  a  narrow  channel  into  Albania.  It 
flows  however  between  this  country  and  Armenia  in  a  large 
body  through  plains,  which  afford  excellent  pasture.  After 
having  received  several  rivers,  and  among  these  the  Alazo- 
nius,^  Sandobanes,  the  Rhoetaces,  and  Chanes,  all  of  which 
are  navigable,  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its 
former  name  was  Corns. 

3.  The  plai]:\  is  occupied  by  those  Iberians  who  are  more 
disposed  to  agriculture,  and  are  inclined  to  peace.  Their 
dress  is  after  the  Armenian  and  Median  fashion.  Those 
who  inhabit  the  mountainous  country,  and  they  are  the  most 
numerous,  are  addicted  to  war,  live  like  the  Sarmatians  and 
Scythians,  on  whose  country  they  border,  and  with  whom 
they  are  connected  by  affinity  of  race.  These  people  how- 
ever engage  in  agriculture  also,  and  can  assemble  many 
myriads  of  persons  from  among  themselves,  and  from  the 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  whenever  any  disturbance  occurs. 

4.  There  are  four  passes  into  the  country;  one  through 
Sarapana,  a  Colchian  fortress,  and  through  the  defiles  near  it, 
along  which  the  Phasis,  rendered  passable  from  one  side 
to  the  other  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  bridges,  in  conse- 

1  The  Arak. 

^  In  the  English  map,  reduced  from  the  Russian  military  map,  there 
are  two  rivers  Alasan,  flowing  in  contrary  directions  from  M.  Bebala. 
The  modern  names  of  the  other  rivers  here  mentioned  are  not  well  as- 
certained. 
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quence  of  the  winding  of  its  stream,  descends  abruptly  and 
violently  into  Colchis.  The  places  in  its  course  are  hollowed 
by  numerous  torrents,  during  the  rainy  season.  It  rises  in 
the  mountains  which  lie  above,  and  many  springs  contribute 
to  swell  its  stream.  In  the  plains  it  receives  other  rivers 
also,  among  which  are  the  Glaucus  ^  and  the  Hippus.^  The 
stream  thus  filled  and  navigable  discharges  itself  into  the 
Pontus.  It  has  on  its  banks  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and 
near  it  a  lake.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  entrance  into 
Iberia  from  Colchis,  shut  in  by  rocks  and  strongholds,  and 
by  rivers  running  through  ravines. 

5.  From  the  Nomades  on  the  north  there  is  a  difficult 
ascent  for  three  days,  and  then  a  narrow  road  by  the  side  of 
the  river  Aragus,  a  journey  of  four  days,  which  road  admits 
only  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time.  The  termination  of  the 
road  is  guarded  by  an  impregnable  wall. 

From  Albania  the  entrance  is  at  first  cut  through  rocks, 
then  passes  over  a  marsh  formed  by  the  river  (Alazonius),^ 
in  its  descent  from  the  Caucasus.  On  the  side  of  Armenia  are 
the  narrow  passes  on  the  Cyrus,  and  those  on  the  Aragus,  for 
before  the  junction  of  these  rivers  they  have  on  their  banks 
strong  cities  set  upon  rocks,  at  the  distance  from  each  other 
of  about  18  stadia,  as  Harmozica*  on  the  Cyrus,  and  on  the 
other  (Aragus)  Seusamora.  Pompey  formerly  in  his  way 
from  Armenia,  and  afterwards  Canidius,  marched  through 
these  passes  into  Iberia. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  also  divided  into 
four  classes ;  the  first  and  chief  is  that  from  which  the  kings 
are  appointed.  The  king  is  the  oldest  and  the  nearest  of  his 
predecessor's  relations.  The  second  administers  justice,  and 
is  commander  of  the  army. 

The  second  class  consists  of  priests,  whose  business  it  is  to 
settle  the  respective  rights  of  their  own  and  the  bordering 
people. 

The  third  is  composed  of  soldiers  and  husbandmen.  The 
fourth  comprehends  the  common  people,  who  are  royal  slaves, 
and  perform  all  the  duties  of  ordinary  life^ 

'  Tchorocsu.  2  Uori. 

^  Probably  the  Alasan  flowing  from  M.  Bebala. 

*  Akalziche. 
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Possessions  are  common  property  in  families,  but  the  eldest 
governs,  and  is  the  steward  of  each. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  Iberians,  and  the  nature  of 
their  country. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  The  Albanians  pursue  rather  a  shepherd  life,  and  resem- 
ble more  the  nomadic  tribes,  except  that  they  are  not  savages, 
and  hence  they  are  little  disposed  to  war.  They  inhabit  the 
country  between  the  Iberians  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  approach- 
ing close  to  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  border  upon 
the  Iberians. 

Of  the  remaining  sides  the  northern  is  protected  by  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  for  these  overhang  the  plains,  and  are 
called,  particularly  those  near  the  sea,  Ceraunian  mountains. 
The  southern  side  is  formed  by  Armenia,  which  extends 
along  it.  A  large  portion  of  it  consists  of  plains,  and  a 
large  portion  also  of  mountains,  as  Cambysene,  where  the 
Armenians  approach  close  both  to  the  Iberians  and  the  Al- 
banians. 

2.  The  Cyrus,  which  flows  through  Albania,  and  the  other 
rivers  which  swell  the  stream  of  the  Cyrus,  improve  the 
qualities  of  the  land,  but  remove  the  sea  to  a  distance.  For 
the  mud,  accumulating  in  great  quantity,  fills-  up  the  channel 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  small  adjacent  islands  are  an- 
nexed to  the  continent,  irregular  marshes  are  formed,  and 
difficult  to  be  avoided ;  the  reverberation  also  of  the  tide  in- 
creases the  irregular  formation  of  the  marshes.  The  mouth 
of  the  river  is  said  to  be  divided  into  twelve  branches,  some 
of  which  afford  no  passage  through  them,  others  are  so  shallow 
as  to  leave  no  shelter  for  vessels.  The  shore  for  an  extent 
of  more  than  60  stadia  is  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  by  the 
rivers ;  all  that  part  of  it  is  inaccessible ;  the  mud  reaches 
even  as  far  as  50Q  stadia,  and  forms  a  bank  along  the  coast. 
The  Araxes^  discharges  its  waters  not  far  off,  coming  with 
an  impetuous  stream  from  Armenia,  but  the  mud  which  this 

1  The  Aras. 
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river  impels  fonvard,  making  the  channel  pervious,  is  replaced 
by  the  Cyrus. 

3.  Perhaps  such  a  race  of  people  have  no  need  of  the  sea, 
for  they  do  not  make  a  proper  use  even  of  the  land,  which 
produces  every  kind  of  fruit,  even  the  most  delicate,  and 
every  kind  of  plant  and  evergreen.  It  is  not  cultivated  with 
the  least  care  ;  but  all  that  is  excellent  grows  without  sowing, 
and  without  ploughing,  according  to  the  accounts  of  persons 
who  have  accompanied  armies  there,  and  describe  the  inhabit- 
ants as  leading  a  Cyclopean  mode  of  life.  In  many  places  the 
ground,  which  has  been  sowed  once,  produces  two  or  three 
crops,  the  first  of  which  is  even  fifty-fold,  and  that  without 
a  fallow,  nor  is  the  ground  turned  with  an  iron  instrument, 
but  with  a  plough  made  entirely  of  wood.  The  whole  plain 
is  better  watered  than  Babylon  or  JEgypt,  by  rivers  and 
streams,  so  that  it  always  presents  the  appearance  of  herbage, 
and  it  affords  excellent  pasture.  The  air  here  is  better  than 
in  those  countries.  The  vines  remain  always  without  digging 
round  them,  and  are  pruned  every  five  years.  The  young 
trees  bear  fruit  even  the  second  year,  but  the  full  grown 
yield  so  much  that  a  large  quantity  of  it  is  left  on  the 
branches.  The  cattle,  both  tame  and  wild,  thrive  well  in  this 
country. 

4.  The  men  are  distinguished  for  beauty  of  person  and  for 
size.  They  are  simple  in  their  dealings  and  not  fraudulent, 
for  they  do  not  in  general  use  coined  money  ;  nor  are  they 
acquainted  with  any  number  above  a  hundred,  and  transact 
their  exchanges  by  loads.  They  are  careless  with  regard  to 
the  other  circumstances  of  life.  They  are  ignorant  of  weights 
and  measures  as  far  as  exactness  is  concerned  ;  they  are  im- 
provident with  respect  to  war,  government,  and  agriculture. 
They  fight  however  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  both  in  light 
and  in  heavy  armour,  like  the  Armenians. 

5.  Thej  can  send  into  the  field  a  larger  army  than  the 
Iberians,  for  they  can  equip  60,000  infantry  and  22,000 
horsemen  ;  with  such  a  force  they  offered  resistance  to  Pom- 
pey.  The  Nomades  also  co-operate  with  them  against  foreign- 
ers, as  they  do  with  the  Iberians  on  similar  occasions.  When 
there  is  no  war  they  frequently  attack  these  people  and  pre- 
vent them  from  cultivating  the  ground.  They  use  javelins 
and  bows,  and  wear  breastplates,  shields,  and  coverings  for 
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the  head,  made  of  the  hides  of  wild  animals,  like  the  Ibe- 
rians. 

To  the  country  of  the  Albanians  belongs  Caspiana,  and  has 
its  name  from  the  Caspian  tribe,  from  whom  the  sea  also  has 
its  appellation  ;  the  Caspian  tribe  is  now  extinct. 

The  entrance  from  Iberia  into  Albania  is  through  the  Cam- 
bysene,  a  country  without  water,  and  rocky,  to  the  river  Ala- 
zonius.  The  people  themselves  and  their  dogs  are  exces- 
sively fond  of  the  chase,  pursuing  it  with  equal  eagerness 
and  skill. 

6.  Their  kings  differ  from  one  another  ;  at  present  one  king 
governs  all  the  tribes.  Formerly  each  tribe  was  governed  by 
a  king,  who  spoke  the  peculiar  language  of  each.  They 
speak  six  and  twenty  languages  from  the  want  of  mutual 
intercourse  and  communication  with  one  another. 

The  country  produces  some  venomous  reptiles,  as  scorpions 
and  tarantulas.  These  tarantulas  cause  death  in  some  instances 
by  laughter,  in  others  by  grief  and  a  longing  to  return  home. 

7.  The  gods  they  worship  are  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  and  the 
Moon,  but  the  Moon  above  the  rest.  She  has  a  temple  near 
Iberia.  The  priest  is  a  person  who,  next  to  the  king,  re- 
ceives the  highest  honours.  He  has  the  government  of  the 
sacred  land,  which  is  extensive  and  populous,  and  authority 
over  the  sacred  attendants,  many  of  whom  are  divinely  in- 
spired, and  prophesy.  Whoever  of  these  persons,  being  vio- 
lently possessed,  wanders  alone  in  the  woods,  is  seized  by  the 
priest,  who,  having  bound  him  with  sacred  fetters,  maintains 
him  sumptuously  during  that  year.  Afterwards  he  is  brought 
forth  at  the  sacrifice  performed  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  and 
is  anointed  with  fragrant  ointment  and  sacrificed  together  with 
other  victims.  The  sacrifice  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  A  person,  having  in  his  hand  a  sacred  lance,  with 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  sacrifice  human  victims,  advances  out 
of  the  crowd  and  pierces  the  heart  through  the  side,  which  he 
does  from  experience  in  this  office.  When  the  man  has  fallen, 
certain  prognostications  are  indicated  by  the  manner  of  the 
fall,  and  these  are  publicly  declared.  The  body  is  carried  away 
to  a  certain  spot,  and  then  they  all  trample  upon  it,  perform- 
ing this  action  as  a  mode  of  purification  of  themselves. 

8.  The  Albanians  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  old  age,  which 
is  not  confined  to  their  parents,  but  is  extended  to  old  persons 
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in  general.  It  is  regarded  as  impious  to  show  any  concern 
for  the  dead,  or  to  mention  their  names.  Their  money  is  buried 
with  them,  hence  they  live  in  poverty,  having  no  patrimony. 
So  much  concerning  the  Albanians.  It  is  said  that  when 
Jason,  accompanied  by  Armenus  the  Thessalian,  undertook 
the  voyage  to  the  Colchi,  they  advanced  as  far  as  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  traversed  Iberia,  Albania,  a  great  part  of  Armenia, 
and  Media,  as  the  Jasoneia  and  many  other  monuments  tes- 
tify. Armenus,  they  say,  was  a  native  of  Armenium,  one  of 
the  cities  on  the  lake  Boebeis,  between  Pherae  and  Parisa,  and 
that  his  companions  settled  in  Acihsene,  and  the  Suspiritis, 
and  occupied  the  country  as  far  as  Calachene  and  Adiabene, 
and  that  he  gave  his  own  name  to  Armenia. 


CHAPTER  V. 


1.  The  Amazons  are  said  to  live  among  the  mountains 
above  Albania.  Theophanes,  who  accompanied  Pompey  in 
his  wars,  and  was  in  the  country  of  the  Albanians,  says  that 
Gelae  and  Legae,^  Scythian  tribes,  live  between  the  Amazons 
and  the  Albanians,  and  that  the  river  Mermadalis^  takes  its 
course  in  the  country  lying  in  the  middle  between  these 
people  and  the  Amazons.  But  other  writers,  and  among 
these  Metrodorus  of  Scepsis,  and  Hypsicrates,  who  were 
themselves  acquainted  with  these  places,  say  that  the  Ama- 
zons bordered  upon  the  Gargarenses^  on  the  north,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  which  are  called  Ceraunia. 

*  Strabo  mentions  the  Gelae  again,  c.  vii.  §  1,  but  in  a  manner  which 
does  not  agree  with  what  he  here  says  of  their  position.  We  must  per- 
haps suppose  that  this  people,  in  part  at  least,  have  changed  their  place 
of  residence,  and  that  now  the  greater  part  of  their  descendants  are  to  be 
found  in  Ghilan,  under  the  name  of  Gele,  or  Gelaki.  The  name  of 
Leges,  or  Legse,  who  have  continued  to  occupy  these  regions,  is  recog- 
nised in  that  of  Legi,  Leski.     Gossellin. 

2  The  Mermadalis  seems  to  be  the  same  river  called  below  by  Strabo 
Mermodas.  Critics  and  modern  travellers  differ  respecting  its  present 
name.  One  asserts  that  it  is  the  Marubias,  or  Marabias,  of  Ptolemy, 
another  takes  it  to  be  the  Manitsch,  called  in  Austrian  maps  Calaus. 
Others  believe  it  to  be  the  small  stream  Mermedik,  which  flows  into  the 
Terek.  Others  again  recognise  the  Mermadalis  in  the  Egorlik.  Gossellin. 

'  Unknown.    Pallas  thought  that  he  had  discovered  their  name  in 
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When  at  home  they  are  occupied  in  performing  with  their 
own  hands  the  work  of  ploiaghing,  planting,  pasturing  cattle, 
and  particularly  in  training  horses.  The  strongest  among 
them  spend  much  of  their  time  in  hunting  on  horseback,  and 
practise  warlike  exercises.  All  of  them  from  infancy  have 
the  right  breast  seared,  in  order  that  they  may  use  the  arm  with 
ease  for  all  manner  of  purposes,  and  particularly  for  throw- 
ing the  javelin.  They  employ  the  bow  also,  and  sagaris, 
(a  kind  of  sword,)  and  wear  a  buckler.  They  make  helmets, 
and  coverings  for  the  body,  and  girdles,  of  the  skins  of  wild 
animals.  They  pass  two  months  of  the  spring  on  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  which  is  the  boundary  between  them  and 
the  Gargarenses.  The  latter  also  ascend  the  mountain  ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  custom  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing common  sacrifices,  and  of  having  intercourse  with  the 
women  with  a  view  to  offspring,  in  secret  and  in  darkness, 
the  man  with  the  first  woman  he  meets.  When  the  women 
are  pregnant  they  are  sent  away.  The  female  children  that 
may  be  born  are  retained  by  the  Amazons  themselves,  but 
the  males  are  taken  to  the  Gargarenses  to  be  brought  up, 
The  children  are  distributed  among  families,  in  which  the 
master  treats  them  as  his  own,  it  being  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  contrary. 

2.  The  Mermodas,^  descending  like  a  torrent  from  the 
mountains  through  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  the  Siracene, 
and  the  intervening  desert,  discharges  itself  into  the  Masotis.^ 

It  is  said  that  the  Gargarenses  ascended  together  with  the 
Amazons  from  Themiscyra  to  these  places,  that  they  then 
separated,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  Thracians  and 
Euboeans,  who  had  wandered  as  far  as  this  country,  made  war 
against  the  Amazons,  and  at  length,  upon  its  termination,  enter- 
ed into  a  compact  on  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  namely, 
that  there  should  be  a  companionship  only  with  respect  to 

that  of  the  Tscherkess,  who  occupied  the  country  where  Strabo  places 
the  Gargarenses,  and  might  be  their  descendants. 

^  The  same  river  probably  before  called  the  Mermadalis. 

"^  This  sentence  has  been  supposed  by  some  critics  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion. Strabo  above,  c.  ii.  §  1,  has  already  spoken  of  the  Siraci,  who 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Siracena,  and  may  sometimes 
have  been  called  Siraceni.  In  c.  ii.  §  11,  he  speaks  of  the  Sittaceni,  and 
assigns  them  a  position  which  would  indicate  them  as  a  different  people 
from  the  Seraci,  or  Siraceni.     Gossellin. 
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offspring,  and  that  they  should  live  each  independent  of  the 
other. 

3.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  the  Amazons. 
In  other  histories  the  fabulous  and  the  historical  parts  are 
kept  distinct.  For  what  is  ancient,  false,  and  marvellous  is 
called  fable.  But  history  has  truth  for  its  object,  whether 
it  be  old  or  new,  and  it  either  rejects  or  rarely  admits  the 
marvellous.  But,  with  regard  to  the  Amazons,  the  same  facts 
are  related  both  by  modern  and  by  ancient  writers  ;  they  are 
marvellous  and  exceed  belief.  For  who  can  believe  that  an 
army  of  women,  or  a  city,  or  a  nation,  could  ever  subsist 
without  men  ?  and  not  only  subsist,  but  make  inroads  upon 
the  territory  of  other  people,  and  obtain  possession  not  only 
of  the  places  near  them,  and  advance  even  as  far  as  the  pre- 
sent Ionia,  but  even  despatch  an  expedition  across  the  sea  to 
Attica?  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  men  of  those 
days  were  women,  and  the  women  men.  But  even  now  the 
same  things  are  told  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
their  history  is  increased  by  the  credit  which  is  given  to 
ancient,  in  preference  to  modern,  accounts. 

4.  They  are  said  to  have  founded  cities,  and  to  have  given 
their  names  to  them,  as  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina, 
besides  leaving  sepulchres  and  other  memorials.  Themiscyra, 
the  plains  about  the  Thermodon,  and  the  mountains  lying 
above,  are  mentioned  by  all  writers  as  once  belonging  to  the 
Amazons,  from  whence,  they  say,  they  were  driven  out.  Where 
they  are  at  present  few  writers  undertake  to  point  out,  nor  do 
they  advance  proofs  or  probability  for  what  they  state;  as  in 
the  case  of  Thalestria,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  with  whom 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  had  intercourse  in  Hyrcania  with 
the  hope  of  having  offspring.  Writers  are  not  agreed  on  this 
point,  and  among  many  who  have  paid  the  greatest  regard  to 
truth  none  mention  the  circumstance,  nor  do  writers  of  the 
highest  credit  mention  anything  of  the  kind,  nor  do  those  who 
record  it  relate  the  same  facts.  Cleitarchus  says  that  Tha- 
lestria set  out  from  the  Caspian  Gates  and  Thermodon  to 
meet  Alexander.  Now  from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Thermodon 
are  more,  than  6000  stadia. 

5.  Stories  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  fame 
[of  eminent  persons]  are  not  received  with  equal  favour  by 
all ;  the  object  of  the  inventors  was  flattery  rather  than  truth ; 
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they  transferred,  for  example,  the  Caucasus  to  the  mountains 
of  India,  and  to  the  eastern  sea,  which  approaches  close  to 
them,  from  the  mountains  situated  above  Colchis,  and  the 
Euxine  Sea.  These  are  the  mountains  to  which  the  Greeks 
give  the  name  of  Caucasus,  and  are  distant  more  than  30,000 
stadia  from  India.  Here  they  lay  the  scene  of  Prometheus 
and  his  chains,  for  these  were  the  farthest  places  towards  the 
east  with  which  the  people  of  those  times  were  acquainted. 
The  expeditions  of  Bacchus  and  of  Hercules  against  the 
Indi  indicate  a  mythological  story  of  later  date,  for  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  released  Prometheus  a  thousand  years  after  he 
was  first  chained  to  the  rock.  It  was  more  glorious  too  for 
Alexander  to  subjugate  Asia  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  India, 
than  to  the  recess  only  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Caucasus. 
The  celebrity,  and  the  name  of  the  mountain,  together  with 
the  persuasion  that  Jason  and  his  companions  had  accom- 
plished the  most  distant  of  all  expeditions  when  they  had 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  tra- 
dition that  Prometheus  had  been  chained  on  Caucasus  at  the 
extremity  of  the  earth,  induced  writers  to  suppose  that  they 
should  gratify  the  king  by  transferring  the  name  of  the 
mountain  to  India. 

6.  The  highest  points  of  the  actual  Caucasus  are  the  most 
southerly,  and  lie  near  Albania,  Iberia,  the  Colchi,  and  Henio- 
chi.  They  are  inhabited  by  the  people  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned as  assembling  at  Dioscurias.  They  resort  thither 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  salt.  Of  these  tribes 
some  occupy  the  heights  ;  others  live  in  wooded  valleys,  and 
subsist  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  wild  fruits,  and 
milk.  The  heights  are  impassable  in  winter ;  in  summer  they 
are  ascended  by  fastening  on  the  feet  shoes  as  wide  as  drums, 
made  of  raw  hide,  and  furnished  with  spikes  on  account  of  the 
snow  and  ice.  The  natives  in  descending  with  their  loads 
slide  down  seated  upon  skins,  which  is  the  practice  in  Media, 
Atropatia,  and  at  Mount  Masius  in  Armenia,  but  there  they 
fasten  circular  disks  of  wood  with  spikes  to  the  soles  of  their 
feet.     Such  then  is  the  nature  of  the  heights  of  Caucasus. 

7.  On  descending  to  the  country  lying  at  the  foot  of  these 
heights  the  climate  is  more  northerly,  but  milder,  for  the 
land  below  the  heights  joins  the  plains  of  the  Siraces.  There 
are  some  tribes  of  Troglodytse  who  inhabit  caves  on  account 
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of  the  cold.  There  is  plenty^  of  grain  to  be  had  in  the 
country. 

Next  to  the  Troglodytae  are  Chamaecoetse,^  and  a  tribe  called 
Poljphagi  (the  voracious),  and  the  villages  of  the  Eisadici, 
who  are  able  to  cultivate  the  ground  because  they  are  not 
altogether  exposed  to  the  north. 

8.  Immediately  afterwards  follow  shepherd  tribes,  situated 
between  the  Maeotis  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  Nabiani,  Pangani,^ 
the  tribes  also  of  the  Siraces  and  Aorsi. 

The  Aorsi  and  Siraces  seem  to  be  a  fugitive  people  from 
parts  situated  above.     The  Aorsi  lie  more  to  the  north.^ 

Abeacus,  king  of  the  Siraces,  when  Pharnases  occupied 
the  Bosporus,  equipped  20,000  horse,  and  Spadines,  king  of 
the  Aorsi  200,000,  and  the  Upper  Aorsi  even  a  larger  body, 
for  they  were  masters  of  a  greater  extent  of  territory,  and 
nearly  the  largest  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  was 
under  their  power.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  transport  on 
camels  the  merchandise  of  India  and  Babylonia,  receiving 
it  from  Armenians  and  Medes.  They  wore  gold  also  in  their 
dress  in  consequence  of  their  wealth. 

The  Aorsi  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  and  the  Siraces 
on  those  of  Achardeus,  which  rises  in  Caucasus,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Maeotis. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


1 .  The  second  portion  of  northern  Asia  begins  from  the 
Caspian  Sea,  where  the  first  terminates.  This  sea  is  called 
also  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  We  must  first  speak  of  this  sea,  and 
of  the  nations  that  live  near  its  shores. 

It  is  a  bay  extending  from  the  Ocean  to  the  south.  At  its 
commencement  it  is  very  narrow  ;  as  it  advances  further  in- 
wards, and  particularly  towards  the  extremity,  it  widens  to 
the  extent  of  about  500  stadia.  The  voyage  from  the  entrance 

'  Groskurd  reads  uTropia,  want,  instead  of  sviropia,  plenty. 

'  XafiaiKoirai.     People  who  lie  on  the  ground. 

'  Panxani,  Paxani,  Penzani.  ♦  The  text  is  here  corrupt. 
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to  the  extremity  may  exceed  that  a  little,  the  entrance  ap- 
proaching very  near  the  uninhabited  regions. 

Eratosthenes  says  that  the  navigation  of  this  sea  was  known 
to  the  Greeks,  that  the  part  of  the  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
the  Albanians  and  Cadusii  ^  comprised  5400  stadia  ;  and  the 
part  along  the  country  of  the  Anariaci,  Mardi,  [or  Amardi,] 
and  Hyrcani,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oxus,^  4800 
stadia,  and  thence  to  the  laxartes  ^  2400  stadia. 

But  with  respect  to  the  places  situated  in  this  portion  of 
Asia,  and  to  those  lying  so  far  removed  from  our  own  coun- 
try, we  must  not  understand  the  accounts  of  writers  in  too 
literal  a  sense,  particularly  with  regard  to  distances. 

2.  Upon  sailing  into  the  Caspian,  on  the  right  hand,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Europeans,  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  occupy 
the  country  between  the  Tanais  and  this  sea  ;  they  are  chiefly 
Nomades,  or  shepherd  tribes,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken. 
On  the  left  hand  are  the  Eastern  Scythian  Nomades,  who 
extend  as  far  as  the  Eastern  sea,  and  India. 

The  ancient  Greek  historians  called  all  the  nations  towards 
the  north  by  the  common  name  of  Scythians,  and  Kelto- Scy- 
thians. Writers  still  more  ancient  than  these  called  the  nations 
living  above  the  Euxine,  Danube,  and  Adriatic,  Hyperboreans, 
Sauromatae,  and  Arimaspi.^  But  in  speaking  of  the  nations 
on  the  other  side  the  Caspian  Sea,  they  called  some  Sacae,^ 
others  Massagetse.  They  were  unable  to  give  any  exact  ac- 
count of  them,  although  they  relate  the  history  of  the  war  of 
Cyrus  with  the  Massagetae.  Concerning  these  nations  no  one 
has  ascertained  the  truth,  and  the  ancient  histories  of  Persia, 
Media,  and  Syria  have  not  obtained  much  credit  on  account  of 
the  credulity  of  the  writers  and  their  love  of  fable. 

3.  For  these  authors,  having  observed  that  those  who  pro- 
fessedly were  writers  of  fables  obtained  repute  and  success, 
supposed  that  they  also  should  make  their  writings  agreeable, 

^  The  country  occupied  by  the  Cadusii  of  whom  Eratosthenes  speaks 
appears  to  have  been  the  Ghilan,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the 
Gelae,  who  are  constantly  associated  with  the  Cadusii. 

2  The  Gihon.  »  The  Sihon. 

*  i.  e.  the  Hyperboreans  above  the  Adriatic,  the  Sauromatfe  above  the 
Danube,  and  the  Arimaspi  above  the  Euxine. 

*  The  name  Sacae  is  to  be  traced  in  Sakita,  a  district  on  the  confines  of 
those  of  Vash  and  Gil,  situated  on  the  north  of  the  Gihon  or  Oxus,  con- 
sequently in  ancient  Sogdiana.     D'Anville. 
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if,  under  the  form  of  history,  they  related  what  they  had 
never  seen  nor  heard,  (not  at  least  from  eye-witnesses,)  and 
had  no  other  object  than  to  please  and  surprise  the  reader. 
A  person  would  more  readily  believe  the  stories  of  the  heroes 
in  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  in  the  tragic  poets,  than  Ctesias,  He- 
rodotus, Hellanicus,  and  writers  of  this  kind. 

4.  We  cannot  easily  credit  the  generality  of  the  historians  of 
Alexander,  for  they  practise  deception  with  a  view  to  en- 
hance the  glory  of  Alexander  ;  the  expedition  also  was  direct- 
ed to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  at  a  great  distance  from  our 
country,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  or  detect  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  what  is  remote.  The  dominion  of  the  Romans 
and  of  the  Parthians  has  added  very  much  to  former  dis- 
coveries, and  the  writers  who  speak  of  these  people  describe 
nations  and  places,  where  certain  actions  were  performed,  in  a 
manner  more  likely  to  produce  belief  than  preceding  historians, 
for  they  had  better  opportunities  of  personal  observation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


1.  The  nomades,  or  wandering  tribes,  who  live  on  the  left 
side  of  the  coast  on  entering  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  called  by 
the  moderns  Dahas,  and  surnamed  Parni.^  Then  there  inter- 
venes a  desert  tract,  which  is  followed  by  Hyrcania  ;  here  the 
Caspian  spreads  like  a  deep  sea  till  it  approaches  the  Median 
and  Armenian  mountains.  The  shape  of  these  hills  at  the 
foot  is  lunated.-  Their  extremities  terminate  at  the  sea,  and 
form  the  recess  of  the  bay. 

A  small  part  of  this  country  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
as  far  as  the  heights,  if  we  reckon  from  the  sea,  is  inhabited  by 
some  tribes  of  Albanians  and  Armenians,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion by  Gelae,  Cadusii,  Amardi,  Vitii,  and  Anariacae.  It  is  said, 
that  some  Parrhasii  were  settled  together  with  the  Anariacas, 
who  are  now  called  Parrhasii,  (Parsii  ?)  and  that  the  ^nianes 
built  a  walled  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Vitii,  which  city  is 

'  C.  viii.  §  2. 

'  At  ubi  coepit  in  latitudinem  pandi  lunatis  obliquatur  cornibus.  Pliny, 
N.  H. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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now  called  ^nlana  (^nia).  Grecian  armour,  brazen  vessels, 
and  sepulchres  are  shown  there.  There  also  is  a  city  Ana- 
riacae,  in  which  it  is  said  an  oracle  is  shown,  where  the 
answer  is  given  to  those  who  consult  it,  during  sleep,  [and 
some  vestiges  of  Greek  colonization,  but  all  these]  tribes  are 
predatory,  and  more  disposed  to  war  than  husbandry,  which 
arises  from  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.  The  greater 
part  of  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  the  mountainous  region  is  oc- 
cupied by  Cadusii,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  5000  stadia,  accord- 
ing to  Patrocles,  who  thinks  that  this  sea  equals  the  Euxine 
in  size.     These  countries  are  sterile. 

2.  Hyrcania  ^  is  very  fertile,  and  extensive,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  plains,  and  has  considerable  cities  dispersed 
throughout  it,  as  Talabroce,  Samariane,  Carta,  and  the  royal 
residence,  Tape,^  which  is  said  to  be  situated  a  little  above 
the  sea,  and  distant  1400  stadia  from  the  Caspian  Gates.  The 
following  facts  are  narrated  as  indications  of  the  fertility  of 
the  country.^  The  vine  produces  a  metretes^  of  wine;  the 
fig-tree  sixty  medimni  ^  of  fruit ;  the  corn  grows  from  the 
seed  which  falls  out  of  the  stalk ;  bees  make  their  hives  in 
the  trees,  and  honey  drops  from  among  the  leaves.  This  is 
the  case  also  in  the  territory  of  Matiane  in  Media,  and  in  the 
Sacasene,  and  Araxene  of  Armenia.® 

But  neither  this  country,  nor  the  sea  which  is  named  after 
it,  has  received  proper  care  and  attention  from  the  inhabit- 
ants, for  there  are  no  vessels  upon  the  sea,  nor  is  it  turned  to 
any  use.  According  to  some  writers  there  are  islands  on  it,  ca- 
pable of  being  inhabited,  in  which  gold  is  found.  The  cause  of 
this  neglect  is  this  ;  the  first  governors  of  Hyrcania  were 
barbarians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  and  lastly,  people  who  were 
more  oppressive  than  these,  namely,  Parthians.  The  whole 
of  the  neighbouring  country  was  the  haunt  of  robbers  and 
wandering  tribes,  and  abounded  with  tracts  of  desert  land. 
For  a  short  time  Macedonians  were  sovereigns  of  the  country, 
but  being  engaged  in  war  were  unable  to  attend  to  remote 

•  See  b.  ii.  c.  i.  §  14. 

'  These  names  have  here  probably  undergone  some  change.  Talabroce 
may  be  the  Tambraee  or  Tembrax  of  Polybius  ;  Samariane,  the  Soconax 
of  Ptolemy ;  Carta,  Zadra-Carta;  and  Tape,  the  Syrinx  of  Polybius. 

'  The  text  is  here  corrupt. 

*  About  7  gallons.  *  About  12  gallons.  «  B.  ii.  c.  i.  §  14. 
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possessions.  Aristobulus  says  that  Hyrcania  has  forests,  and 
produces  the  oak,  but  not  the  pitch  pine,^  nor  the  fir,^  nor  the 
pine,^  but  that  India  abounds  with  these  trees. 

Nessea  *  belongs  to  Hyrcania,  but  some  writers  make  it  an 
independent  district. 

3.  Hyrcania  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Ochus  and  Oxus  as 
far  as  their  entrance  into  the  sea.  The  Ochus  flows  through 
Nessea,  but  some  writers  say  that  the  Ochus  empties  itself 
into  the  Oxus. 

Aristobulus  avers  that  the  Oxus  was  the  largest  river,  ex- 
cept those  in  India,  which  he  had  seen  in  Asia.  He  says 
also  that  it  is  navigable  with  ease,  (this  circumstance  both 
Aristobulus  and  Eratosthenes  borrow  from  Patrocles,)  and 
that  large  quantities  of  Indian  merchandise  are  conveyed  by 
it  to  the  Hyrcanian  Sea,  and  are  transferred  from  thence  into 
Albania  by  the  Cyrus,  and  through  the  adjoining  countries  to 
the  Euxine.  The  Ochus  is  not  often  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, but  Apollodorus,  the  author  of  the  Parthica,  frequently 
mentions  it,  [and  describes  it]  as  flowing  very  near  the  Par- 
thians. 

4.  Many  additional  falsehoods  were  invented  respecting 
this  sea,  to  flatter  the  ambition  of  Alexander  and  his  love  of 
glory ;  for,  as  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the  river 
Tanais  separated  Europe  from  Asia  throughout  its  whole 
course,  and  that  a  large  part  of  Asia,  lying  between  this  sea 
and  the  Tanais,  had  never  been  subjected  to  the  power  of  the 
Macedonians,  it  was  resolved  to  invent  an  expedition,  in  order 
that,  according  to  fame  at  least,  Alexander  might  seem  to 
have  conquered  those  countries.  They  therefore  made  the 
lake  Maeotis,  which  receives  the  Tanais,  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  also  they  call  a  lake,  one  body  of  water,  affirming  that 
there  was  a  subterraneous  opening  between  both,  and  that 
one  was  part  of  the  other.  Polycleitus  produces  proofs  to 
show  that  this  sea  is  a  lake,  for  instance,  that  it  breeds  ser- 
pents, and  that  the  water  is  sweetish.^  That  it  was  not  a  dif- 

'    -KiVKr).  *    IXcLTIfi.  ^    TTITVQ. 

*  The  country  here  spoken  of  appears  to  be  that  celebrated  from  the 
earliest  times  for  its  breed  of  horses  to  which  the  epithet  Nessean  was 
applied  by  ancient  writers.     See  c.  xiii.  §  7. 

'  The  modern  name  is  uncertain. 

*  The  same  statement  was  made  to  Pompey,  when  in  these  regions  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates. 

R  2 
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ferent  lake  from  the  Mseotis,  he  conjectures  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Tanai's  discharging  itself  into  it.  From  the 
same  mountains  in  India,  where  the  Ochus  and  the  Oxus  rise, 
many  other  rivers  take  their  course,  and  among  these  the 
laxartes,  which  like  the  former  empties  itself  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  although  it  is  the  most  northerly  of  them  all.  This 
river  then  they  called  Tanais,  and  alleged,  as  a  proof  that  it 
was  the  Tanais  mentioned  by  Polycleitus,  that  the  country  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  produced  the  fir-tree,  and  that  the 
Scythians  there  used  arrows  made  of  fir-wood.  It  was  a 
proof  also  that  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  was 
a  part  of  Europe  and  not  of  Asia,  that  Upper  and  Eastern  Asia 
do  not  produce  the  fir-tree.  But  Eratosthenes  says  that  the 
fir  does  grow  even  in  India,  and  that  Alexander  built  his 
ships  of  that  wood.  Eratosthenes  collects  many  things  of  this 
kind,  with  a  view  to  show  their  contradictory  character.  But 
I  have  said  enough  about  them. 

5.  Among  the  peculiarities  recorded  of  the  Hyrcanian  sea, 
Eudoxus  and  others  relate  the  following.  There  is  a  certain 
coast  in  front  of  the  sea  hollowed  out  into  caverns,  between 
which  and  the  sea  there  lies  a  flat  shore.  Rivers  on  reaching 
this  coast  descend  from  the  precipices  above  with  sufficient  force 
to  dart  the  water  into  the  sea  without  wetting  the  intervening 
shore,  so  that  even  an  army  could  pass  underneath  sheltered 
by  the  stream  above.  The  inhabitants  frequently  resort  to 
this  place  for  the  purposes  of  festivity  and  of  performing 
sacrifices,  one  while  reclining  beneath  the  caverns,  at  another 
basking  in  the  sun  (even)  beneath  the  fall  of  water.  They 
divert  themselves  in  various  ways,  having  in  sight  on  each 
side  the  sea  and  shore,  the  latter  of  which  by  the  dew  [and 
moisture  of  the  falls]  is  rendered  a  grassy  and  flowery  meadow. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


1.  In  proceeding  from  the  Hyrcanian  Sea  towards  the  east, 
on  the  right  hand  are  the  mountains  which  the  Greeks  call 
Taurus,  extending  as  far  as  India.  They  begin  from  Pam- 
phylia  and  Cilicia,  and  stretch  to  this  part  from  the  west  in 
a  continuous  line,  bearing  different  names  in  different  places. 
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The  northern  parts*  of  this  range  are  occupied  first  by  Gelae, 
Cadusii,  and  Amardi,  as  we  have  said,  and  by  some  tribes  of 
Hyrcanians  ;  then  follow,  as  we  proceed  towards  the  east 
and  the  Ochus,  the  nation  of  the  Parthians,  then  that  of  the 
Margiani  and  Arii,  and  the  desert  country  which  the  river 
Sarnius  separates  from  Hyrcania.  The  mountain,  which  ex- 
tends to  this  country,  or  within  a  small  distance  of  it,  from 
Armenia,  is  called  Parachoathras. 

From  the  Hyrcanian  sea  to  the  Arii  are  about  6000  stadia.'^ 
Next  follow  Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  and  lastly  nomade  Scythians. 
The  Macedonians  gave  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  all  the 
mountains  which  follow  after  Ariana,^  but  among  the  bar- 
barians the  heights  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Parapo- 
misus  were  called  Emoda,  and  Mount  Imaus;"*  and  other 
names  of  this  kind  were  assigned  to  each  portion  of  this 
range. 

2.  On  the  left  hand^  opposite  to  these  parts  are  situated 
the  Scythian  and  nomadic  nations,  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  northern  side.  Most  of  the  Scythians,  beginning  from 
the  Caspian  Sea,  are  called  Dahoe  Scythae,  and  those  situated 
more  towards  the  east  Massagetae  and  Sacae  ;  the  rest  have 
the  common  appellation  of  Scythians,  but  each  separate  tribe 
has  its  peculiar  name.  All,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  are 
nomades.  The  best  known  tribes  are  those  who  deprived 
the  Greeks  of  Bactriana,  the  Asii,  Pasiani,  ( Asiani  ?)  Tochari, 
and  Sacarauli,  who  came  from  the  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  laxartes,^  opposite  the  Sacae  and  Sogdiani,  and  which 
country  was  also  occupied  by  Sacae  ;  some  tribes  of  the 
Dahae  are  surnamed  Aparni,  some  Xanthii,  others  Pissuri.'' 

••  avTov  in  this  passage,  as  Kramer  remarks,  is  singular. 

^  From  what  point  our  author  does  not  say. 

^  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  text,  which  Groskurd  attempts  to 
amend  as  follows:  "But  among  the  barbarians  the  heights  of  Ar'ana, 
and  the  northern  mountains  of  India,  are  separately  called  Emoda,  &c. 

♦  B.  XV.  c.  i.  §  11.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  himavat, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Latm  hiems,  winter,  and  in  the  modern  name 
Himalaya.     See  Smith,  art.  Imaus. 

*  On  advancing  from  the  S.  E.  of  the  Hyrcanian  Sea  towards  the  E. 
«  The  Syr-Daria. 

'  Aparni,  Xanthii,  and  Pissuri,  in  this  passage,  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
Pami,  Xandii,  and  Parii,  in  c.  ix.  §  3,  if  we  may  understand  in  the  pre- 
sent passage  these  people  to  be  referred  to  only  by  name,  but  not  as 
living  in  the  country  here  described. 
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The  Aparni  approacli  the  nearest  of  any  of  these  people  to 
Hyrcania,  and  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  others  extend  as  far 
as  the  country  opposite  to  Aria. 

3.  Between  these  people,  Hyrcania,  and  Parthia  as  far  as 
Aria  lies  a  vast  and  arid  desert,  which  they  crossed  by  long 
journeys,  and  overran  Hyrcania,  the  Nesaean  country,  and 
the  plains  of  Parthia.  These  people  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute 
on  condition  of  having  permission  to  overrun  the  country  at 
stated  times,  and  to  carry  away  the  plunder.  But  when  these 
incursions  became  more  frequent  than  the  agreement  allowed, 
war  ensued,  afterwards  peace  was  made,  and  then  again  war 
was  renewed.  Such  is  the  kind  of  life  which  the  otlier  No- 
mades  also  lead,  continually  attacking  theu'  neighbours,  and 
then  making  peace  with  them. 

4.  The  Sacae  had  made  incursions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Cimmerians  and  Treres,  some  near  their  own  country,  others 
at  a  greater  distance.  They  occupied  Bactriana,  and  got 
possession  of  the  most  fertile  tract  in  Armenia,  which  was 
called  after  their  own  name,  Sacasene.  They  advanced  even 
as  far  as  the  Cappadocians,  those  particularly  situated  near 
the  Euxine  ;  who  are  now  called  Pontici.  When  they  were 
assembled  together  and  feasting  on  the  division  of  the  booty, 
they  were  attacked  by  night  by  the  Persian  generals  who 
were  then  stationed  in  that  quarter,  and  were  utterly  exter- 
minated. The  Persians  raised  a  mound  of  earth  in  the  form 
of  a  hill  over  a  rock  in  the  plain,  (where  this  occurred,)  and 
fortified  it.  They  erected  there  a  temple  to  Anaitis  and  the 
gods  Omanus  and  Anadatus,  Persian  deities  who  have  a 
common  altar.^  They  also  instituted  an  annual  festival,  (in 
memory  of  the  event,)  the  Sacaea,  which  the  occupiers  of  Zela, 
for  this  is  the  name  of  the  place,  celebrate  to  this  day.  It  is 
a  small  city  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  sacred  attendants. 
Pompey  added  to  it  a  considerable  tract  of  territory,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  he  collected  within  the  walls.  It  was  one 
of  the  cities  which  he  settled  after  the  overthrow  of  Mi- 
thridates. 

5.  Such  is  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  Sacaa  by  some 
writers.    Others  say,  that  Cyrus  in  an  expedition  against  the 

'  These  gods,  otherwise  unknown,  are  mentioned  again  in  b.  xv.  c.  iii. 
{  15. 
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Sacae  was  defeated,  and  fled.  He  advanced  with  his  army  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  stores,  consisting  of  large  sup- 
plies of  every  kind,  particularly  of  wine  ;  he  stopped  a  short 
time  to  refresh  his  army,  and  set  out  in  the  evening,  as 
though  he  continued  his  flight,  the  tents  being  left  full  of  pro- 
visions. He  proceeded  as  far  as  he  thought  requisite,  and 
then  halted.  The  Sacas  pursued,  who,  finding  the  camp  aban- 
doned and  full  of  the  means  of  gratifying  their  appetites,  in- 
dulged themselves  without  restraint.  Cyrus  then  returned 
and  found  them  drunk  and  frantic  ;  some  were  killed,  stretch- 
ed on  the  ground  drowsy  or  asleep  ;  others,  dancing  and  mad- 
dened with  wine,  fell  defenceless  on  the  weapons  of  their 
enemies.  Nearly  all  of  them  perished.  Cyrus  ascribed 
this  success  to  the  gods  ;  he  consecrated  the  day  to  the  god- 
dess worshipped  in  his  own  country,  and  called  it  Sacaea. 
Wherever  there  is  a  temple  of  this  goddess,  there  the  Sacsean 
festival,  a  sort  of  Bacchanalian  feast,  is  celebrated,  in  which 
both  men  and  women,  dressed  in  the  Scythian  habit,  pass  day 
and  night  in  drinking  and  wanton  play. 

6.  The  Massagetae  signalized  their  bravery  in  the  war  with 
Cyrus,  of  which  many  writers  have  published  accounts  ;  we 
must  get  our  information  from  them.  Such  particulars  as 
the  following  are  narrated  respecting  this  nation  ;  some 
tribes  inhabit  mountains,  some  plains,  others  live  among 
marshes  formed  by  the  rivers,  others  on  the  islands  among  the 
marshes.  The  Araxes  is  said  to  be  the  river  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  inundating  the  country ;  it  is  divided  into  various 
branches  and  discharges  itself  by  many  mouths  into  the  other 
sea^  towards  the  north,  but  by  one  only  into  the  Hyrcanian 
Gulf.  The  Massagetse  regard  no  other  deity  than  the  sun,  and 
to  his  honour  they  sacrifice  a  horse.  Each  man  marries  only 
one  wife,  but  they  have  intercourse  with  the  wives  of  each 
other  without  any  concealment.  He  who  has  intercourse  with 
the  wife  of  another  man  hangs  up  his  quiver  on  a  waggon, 
and  lies  with  her  openly.  They  account  the  best  mode  of 
death  to  be  chopped  up  when  they  grow  old  with  the  flesh  of 
sheep,  and  both  to  be  devoured  together.  Those  who  die  of 
disease  are  cast  out  as  impious,  and  only  fit  to  be  the  prey  of 
wild  beasts  ;  they  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  also  fight  well 
on  foot.  They  use  bows,  swords,  breastplates,  and  sagares 
*  The  Northern  Ocean. 
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of  brass,  they  w^ear  golden  belts,  and  turbans  ^  on  their  heads 
in  battle.  Their  horses  have  bits  of  gold,  and  golden  breast- 
plates ;  they  have  no  silver,  iron  in  small  quantity,  but  gold 
and  brass  in  great  plenty. 

7.  Those  v^ho  live  in  the  islands  have  no  corn-fields.  Their 
food  consists  of  roots  and  wild  fruits.  Their  clothes  are  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  for  they  have  no  sheep.  They  press  out 
and  drink  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  certain  trees. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  marshes  eat  fish.  They  are  clothed 
in  the  skins  of  seals,  which  come  upon  the  island  from  the  sea. 

The  mountaineers  subsist  on  wild  fruits.  They  have  be- 
sides a  few  sheep,  but  they  kill  them  sparingly,  and  keep 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  wool  and  milk.  Their  clothes 
they  variegate  by  steeping  them  in  dyes,  which  produce  a 
colour  not  easily  efiaced. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  although  they  possess  land, 
do  not  cultivate  it,  but  derive  their  subsistence  from  their 
fiocks,  and  from  fish,  after  the  manner  of  the  nomades  and 
Scythians.  I  have  frequently  described  a  certain  way  of  life 
common  to  all  these  people.  Their  burial-places  and  their 
manners  are  alike,  and  their  whole  manner  of  living  is  inde- 
pendent, but  rude,  savage,  and  hostile  ;  in  their  compacts,  how- 
ever, they  are  simple  and  without  deceit. 

8.  The  Attasii  (Augasii  ?)  and  the  Chorasmii  belong  to 
the  Massagetae  and  Sacae,  to  whom  Spitamenes  directed  his 
flight  from  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  He  was  one  of  the  Per- 
sians who,  like  Bessus,  made  his  escape  from  Alexander  by 
flight,  as  Arsaces  afterwards  fled  from  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
and  retreated  among  the  Aspasiacae. 

Eratosthenes  says,  that  the  Bactrians  lie  along  the  Arachoti 
and  Massagetae  on  the  west  near  the  Oxus,  and  that  Sacae  and 
Sogdiani,  through  the  whole  extent  of  their  territory,^  are  op- 
posite to  India,  but  the  Bactrii  in  part  only,  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  country  lies  parallel  to  the  Parapomisus  ;  that  the 
Sac£e  and  Sogdiani  are  separated  by  the  laxartes,  and  the 
Sogdiani  and  Bactriani  by  the  Oxus  ;  that  Tapyri  occupy 
the  country  between  Hyrcani  and  Arii ;  that  around  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  next  to  the  Hyrcani,  are  Amardi,  Anariacae, 
Cadusii,  Albani,  Caspii,  Vitii,  and  perhaps  other  tribes  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Scythians  ;  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
'  diadfifiaTU.  ^  toXq  oXoig  idd(p£(jiv. 
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Hyrcani  are  Derbices,  that  the  Caducii  are  contiguous  both  to 
the  Medes  and  Matiani  below  the  Parachoathras. 
9.  These  are  the  distances  which  he  gives. 

Stadia. 

From  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Cyrus  about  1800 

Thence  to  the  Caspian  Gates  .         .         .         5600 

Thence  to  Alexandreia  in  the  territory  of  the  }       q^qq 

Arii       .......      j 

Thence  to  the  city  Bactra,  which  is  called  alsol       3370 
Zariaspa     ......  J 

Thence  to  the  river  laxartes,  which  Alexander  \      5000 
reached,  about        .....      J 

Making  a  total  of 22,670 

He  also  assigns  the  following  distances  from  the  Caspian 
Gates  to  India. 

Stadia. 

To  Hecatompylos  ^ 1960 

To  Alexandreia^  in  the  country  of  the  Arii )  4/^Qo 

(Ariana)         ......      j 

Thence  to  Prophthasia^  in  Dranga'*         .  \  i/^qq 

(or  according  to  others  1500)  .         .      j 

Thence  to  the  city  Arachoti^  .         .  4120 

Thence  to  Ortospana  on  the  three  roads  from )  oooo 

Bactra^ J 

Thence  to  the  confines  of  India       .         .         .  1000 


Which  together  amount  to         .         .         .  15,300^ 

^  There  is  great  doubt  where  it  was  situated ;  the  distances  recorded  by 
ancient  writers  not  corresponding  accurately  with  known  ruins.  It  has 
been  supposeji  that  Damgham  corresponds  best  with  this  place;  but 
Damgham  is  too  near  the  Pylae  Caspiae :  on  the  whole  it  is  probable  that 
any  remains  of  Hecatompylos  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  place  now  called  Jah  Jirm.     Smithy  art.  Hecatompylos. 

2  Now  Herat,  the  capital  of  Khorassan.    See  Smith,  art.  Aria  Civitas. 

'  Zarang:.  ♦  Sigistan. 

*  Ulan  Robat,  but  see  Smith,  art.  Arachotus. 

6  Balkh.     See  Smith. 

'  The  sum  total  is  15,210  stadia,  and  not  15,300  stadia.  This  latter 
sum  total  is  to  be  found  again  in  b,  xv,  c.  ii.  §  8,  but  the  passage  there 
referred  to  has  served  to  correct  a  still  greater  error  in  the  reading  of 
this  chapter,  viz.  15,500.  Corrections  of  the  te^t  have  been  proposed,  but 
their  value  is  doubtful. 
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We  must  regard  as  continuous  with  this  distance,  in  a  straight 
line,  the  length  of  India,  reckoned  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Eastern  Sea. 

Thus  much  then  respecting  the  Sacse. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


1.  Parthia  is  not  an  extensive  tract  of  country;  for  this 
reason  it  was  united  with  the  Hyrcani  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing tribute  under  the  Persian  dominion  and  afterwards,  during 
a  long  period  when  the  Macedonians  were  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. Besides  its  small  extent,  it  is  thickly  wooded,  moun- 
tainous, and  produces  nothing ;  so  that  the  kings  with  their 
multitude  of  followers  pass  with  great  speed  through  the 
country,  which  is  unable  to  furnish  subsistence  for  such  num- 
bers even  for  a  short  time.  At  present  it  is  augmented  in 
extent.  Comisene^  and  Chorene  are  parts  of  Parthiene,  and 
perhaps  also  the  country  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Gates,  Rhagae, 
and  the  Tapyri,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Media.  Apameia 
and  Heracleia  are  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhagae. 

From  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Rhagas  are  500  stadia  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus,  and  to  Hecatompylos,  the  royal  seat  of 
the  Parthians,  1260  stadia.  Rhagas^  is  said  to  have  had  its 
name  from  the  earthquakes  which  occurred  in  that  country,  by 
which  many  cities  and  two  thousand  villages,  as  Poseidonius 
relates,  were  overthrown.  The  Tapyri  are  said  to  live  be- 
tween the  Derbices  and  the  Hyrcani.  Historians  say,  that 
it  is  a  custom  among  the  Tapyri  to  surrender  the  married 
women  to  other  men,  even  when  the  husbands  have  had  two 
or  three  children  by  them,  as  Cato  surrendered  Marcia  in 
our  times,  according  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Romans,  to 
Hortensius,  at  his  request. 

2.  Disturbances  having  arisen  in  the  countries  beyond  the 
Taurus  in  consequence  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Media, 
who  possessed  the  tract  of  which  we  are  speaking,  being  en- 
gaged in  other  affairs,^  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the 

*  Its  present  name  is  said  to  be  Comis.  2  The  Rents. 

3  Adopting  Tyrwhitt's  conjecture,  irpbg  dXXoig. 
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government  of  it  occasioned  first  the  revolt  of  Bactriana  ; 
then  Euthydemus  and  his  party  the  revolt  of  all  the  country 
near  that  province.  Afterwards  Arsaces,  a  Scythian,  (with 
the  Parni,  called  nomades,  a  tribe  of  the  Dahae,  wlio  live  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ochus,)  invaded  Parthia,  and  made  himself 
master  of  it.  At  first  both  Arsaces  and  his  successors  were 
weakened  by  maintaining  wars  with  those  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  territory.  Afterwards  they  became  so  powerful, 
in  consequence  of  their  successful  warfare,  continually  depriv- 
ing their  neighbours  of  portions  of  their  territory,  that  at  last 
they  took  possession  of  all  the  country  within  the  Euphrates. 
They  deprived  Eucratidas,  and  then  the  Scythians,  by  force 
of  arms,  of  a  part  of  Bactriana.  They  now  have  an  empire 
comprehending  so  large  an  extent  of  country,  and  so  many 
nations,  that  it  almost  rivals  that  of  the  Romans  in  magnitude. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  mode  of  life  and  manners, 
which  have  indeed  much  of  the  barbarous  and  Scythian  cha- 
racter, but  are  very  well  adapted  for  establishing  dominion, 
and  for  insuring  success  in  war. 

3.  They  say  that  the  Dahas  Parni  were  an  emigrant  tribe 
from  the  Dahae  above  the  Meeotis,  who  are  called  Xandii 
and  Parii.  But  it  is  not  generally  acknowledged  that  Dahse 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Scythians  above  the  Maeotis,  yet 
from  these  Arsaces  according  to  some  was  descended ;  ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  a  Bactrian,  and  withdrawing  him- 
self from  the  increasing  power  of  Diodotus,  occasioned  the 
revolt  of  Parthia. 

We  have  enlarged  on  the  subject  of  the  Parthian  customs 
in  the  sixth  book  of  historical  commentaries,  and  in  the  second 
of  those,  which  are  a  sequel  to  Polybius  :  we  shall  omit  what 
we  said,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition ;  adding  this  only,  that 
Poseidonius  afiirms  that  the  council  of  the  Parthians  is  com- 
posed of  two  classes,  one  of  relatives,  (of  the  royal  family,) 
and  another  of  wise  men  and  magi,  by  both  of  which  kings 
are  chosen. 


CHAPTER  X. 


1.  Aria  and  Margiana,  which  are  the  best  districts  in  this 
portion  of  Asia,  are  partly  composed  of  valleys  enclosed  by 
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mountains,  and  partly  of  inhabited  plains.  Some  tribes  of  Sce- 
nitse  (dwellers  in  tents)  occupy  the  mountains  ;  the  plains  are 
watered  by  the  rivers  Arius  and  by  the  Margus. 

-^ria  borders  upon  Bactriana,  and  the  mountain  ^  which  has 
Bactriana  at  its  foot.  It  is  distant  from  [the]  Hyrcania[n 
sea]  about  6000  stadia. 

Drangiana  as  far  as  Carmania  furnished  jointly  with  Aria 
payment  of  the  tribute.  The  greater  part  of  this  country 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains  ; 
some  tracts  however  approach  the  northern  side  opposite  Aria. 

Arachosia,  which  belongs  to  the  territory  of  Aria,  is  not  far 
distant ;  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  extends  to  the  river  Indus. 

The  length  of  Aria  is  about  2000  stadia,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  plain  300  stadia.  Its  cities  are  Artacaena,  Alexandreia, 
and  Achaia,  which  are  called  after  the  names  of  their  founders. 

The  soil  produces  excellent  wines,  which  may  be  kept  for 
three  generations  in  unpitched  vessels. 

2.  Margiana  is  like  this  country,  but  the  plain  is  surround- 
ed by  deserts.  Antiochus  Soter  admired  its  fertility  ;  he 
enclosed  a  circle  of  1500  stadia  with  a  wall,  and  founded  a 
city,  Antiocheia.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  vines.  They 
say  that  a  vine  stem  has  been  frequently  seen  there  which 
would  require  two  men  to  girth  it,  and  bunches  of  grapes 
two  cubits  in  size. 


CHAPTER  XL 


1.  Some  parts  of  Bactria  lie  along  Aria  to  the  north, 
but  the  greater  part  stretches  beyond  (Aria)  to  the  east.  It 
is  an  extensive  country,  and  produces  everything  except  oil. 

The  Greeks  who  occasioned  its  revolt  became  so  powerful 
by  means  of  the  fertility  and  advantages  of  the  country,  that 
they  became  masters  of  Ariana  and  India,  according  to 
Apollodorus  of  Artamita.  Their  chiefs,  particularly  Menan- 
der,  (if  he  really  crossed  the  Hypanis  to  the  east  and  reached 
Isamus,)^  conquered  more  nations  than  Alexander.      These 

'  The  Parapomisus.     Kramer's  proposed  correction  is  adopted. 

*  For  Isamus  in  the  text,  Imaus  is  adopted  by  Groskurd,  and  Kramer 
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conquests  were  achieved  partly  by  Menander,  partly  by  De- 
metrius, son  of  Euthydemus,  king  of  the  Bactrians.  They 
got  possession  not  only  of  Pattalene,^  but  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Saraostus,  and  Sigerdis,  which  constitute  the  remainder  of  the 
coast.  Apollodorus  in  short  says  that  Bactriana  is  the  orna- 
ment of  all  Ariana.  They  extended  their  empire  even  as  far 
as  the  Seres  and  Phryni. 

2.  Their  cities  were  Bactra,  which  they  call  also  Zariaspa, 
(a  river  of  the  same  name  flows  through  it,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Oxus,)  and  Darapsa,^  and  many  others.  Among 
these  was  Eucratidia,  which  had  its  name  from  Eucratidas, 
the  king.  When  the  Greeks  got  possession  of  the  country, 
they  divided  it  into  satrapies  ;  that  of  Aspionus  and  Turiva^ 
the  Parthians  took  from  Eucratidas.  They  possessed  Sog- 
diana  also,  situated  above  Bactriana  to  the  east,  between  the 
river  Oxus  (which  bounds  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana)  and  the 
laxartes ;  the  latter  river  separates  the  Sogdii  and  the 
nomades. 

3.  Anciently  the  Sogdiani  and  Bactriani  did  not  differ 
much  from  the  nomades  in  their  mode  of  life  and  manners, 
yet  the  manners  of  the  Bactriani  were  a  little  more  civilized. 
Onesicritus  however  does  not  give  the  most  favourable  account 
of  this  people.  Those  who  are  disabled  by  disease  or  old  age 
are  thrown  alive  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  kept  expressly  for 
this  purpose,  and  whom  in  the  language  of  the  country  they 
call  entombers.'*  The  places  on  the  exterior  of  the  walls  of 
the  capital  of  the  Bactrians  are  clean,  but  the  interior  is  for 
the  most  part  full  of  human  bones.  Alexander  abolished  this 
custom.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  related  of  the  Caspii 
also,  who,  when  their  parents  have  attained  the  age  of  70 
years,  confine  them,  and  let  them  die  of  hunger.  This  cus- 
tom, although  Scythian  in  character,  is  more  tolerable  than 
that  of  the  Bactrians,  and  is  similar  to  the  domestic  law  of 
the  Cei  ;^  the  custom  however  of  the  Bactrians  is  much  more 
according  to  Scythian  manners.     We  may  be  justly  at  a  loss 

considers  this  reading  highly  probable.  Isamus  is  not  found  in  any  other 
passage,  but  Mannert,  (Geogr,  v.  p.  295,)  finding  in  Pliny  (N.  H.  vi.  21, 
§  17)  the  river  lomanes,  proposes  to  read  in  this  passage  'lofidvov,  in 
which  he  recognises  the  Jumna. 

*  Tatta  or  Sindi.  *  Adraspa.     B.  xv.  c.  ii.  §  10. 

^  Mentioned  nowhere  else.  Kramer  seems  to  approve  of  Du  Theil's 
proposed  correction,  Tapuria.         *  iVTa<pia(TTdg.        *  B.  x.  c.  v.  §  6. 
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to  conjecture,^  if  Alexander  found  such  customs  prevailing 
there,  what  were  the  customs  which  probably  were  observed 
by  them  in  the  time  of  the  first  kings  of  Persia,  and  of  the 
princes  v/ho  preceded  them. 

4.  Alexander,  it  is  said,  founded  eight  cities  in  Bactriana 
and  Sogdiana ;  some  he  razed,  among  which  were  Cariatae  in 
Bactriana,  where  Callisthenes  was  seized  and  imprisoned  ; 
Maracanda  in  Sogdiana,  and  Cyra,  the  last  of  the  places 
founded  by  Cyrus,  situated  upon  the  river  laxartes,  and  the 
boundary  of  the  Persian  empire.  This  also,  although  it  was 
attached  to  Cyrus,  he  razed  on  account  of  its  frequent  revolts. 

Alexander  took  also,  it  is  said,  by  means  of  treachery,  strong 
fortified  rocks  ;  one  of  which  belonged  to  Sisimithres  in  Bac- 
triana, where  Oxyartes  kept  his  daughter  Roxana ;  another  to 
Oxus  in  Sogdiana,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  to  Aria- 
mazas.  The  stronghold  of  Sisimithres  is  described  by  his- 
torians to  have  been  fifteen  stadia  in  height,  and  eighty  stadia 
in  circuit.  On  the  summit  is  a  level  ground,  which  is  fertile 
and  capable  of  maintaining  500  men.  Here  Alexander  was 
entertained  with  sumptuous  hospitality,  and  here  he  espoused 
Roxana  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes.  The  height  of  the  fortress 
in  Sogdiana  is  double  the  height  of  this.  It  was  near  these 
places  that  he  destroyed  the  city  of  the  Branchida?,  whom 
Xerxes  settled  there,  and  who  had  voluntarily  accompanied  him 
from  their  own  country.  They  had  delivered  up  to  the  Per- 
sjans  the  riches  of  the  god  at  Didymi,  and  the  treasure  there 
deposited.  Alexander  destroyed  their  city  in  abhorrence  of 
their  treachery  and  sacrilege. 

5.  Aristobulus  calls  the  river,  which  runs  through  Sog- 
diana, Polytimetus,  a  name  imposed  by  the  Macedonians,  as 
they  imposed  many  others,  some  of  which  were  altogether 
new,  others  were  deflections ^  from  the  native  appellations. 
This  river  after  watering  the  country  flows  through  a  desert 
and  sandy  soil,  and  is  absorbed  in  the  sand,  like  the  Arius, 
which  flows  through  the  territory  of  the  Arii. 

It  is  said  that  on  digging  near  the  river  Ochus  a  spring  of 
oil  was  discovered.  It  is  probable,  that  as  certain  nitrous,  as- 
tringent, bituminous,  and  sulphurous  fluids  permeate  the 
earth,  greasy  fluids  may  be  found,  but  the  rarity  of  their  oc- 
currence makes  their  existence  almost  doubtful. 
*  The  text  is  corrupt. 
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The  course  of  the  Ochus,  according  to  some  writers,  is 
through  Bactriana,  according  to  others  parallel  to  it.  Some 
allege  that,  taking  a  more  southerly  direction,  it  is  distinct 
from  the  Oxus  to  its  mouths,  but  that  they  both  discharge 
themselves  (separately)  into  the  Caspian  in  Hyrcania.  Others 
again  say  that  it  is  distinct,  at  its  commencement,  from  the 
Oxus,  but  that  it  (afterwards)  unites  with  the  latter  river, 
having  in  many  places  a  breadth  of  six  or  seven  stadia. 

The  laxartes  is  distinct  from  the  Oxus  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  termination,  and  empties  itself  into  the  same  sea. 
Their  mouths,  according  to  Patrocles,  are  about  80  parasangs 
distant  from  each  other.  The  Persian  parasang  some  say 
contains  60,  others  30  or  40,  stadia. 

When  I  was  sailing  up  the  Nile,  schoeni  of  different  mea- 
sures were  used  in  passing  from  one  city  to  another,  so  that 
the  same  number  of  schoeni  gave  in  some  places  a  longer,  in 
others  a  shorter,  length  to  the  voyage.  This  mode  of  com- 
putation has  been  handed  down  from  an  early  period,  and  is 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

6.  In  proceeding  from  Hyrcania  towards  the  rising  sun  as 
far  as  Sogdiana,  the  nations  beyond  (within  ?)  the  Taurus 
were  known  first  to  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  to  the  Mace- 
donians and  Parthians.  The  nations  lying  in  a  straight  line  ^ 
above  these  people  are  supposed  to  be  Scythian,  from  their 
resemblance  to  that  nation.  But  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  expeditions  which  have  been  undertaken  against  them, 
nor  against  the  most  northerly  tribes  of  the  nomades.  Alex- 
ander proposed  to  conduct  his  army  against  them,  when  he 
was  in  pursuit  of  Bessus  and  Spitamenes,  but  when  Bessus  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Spitamenes  put  to  death  by  the  Barba- 
rians, he  desisted  from  executing  his  intention. 

It  is  not  generally  admitted,  that  persons  have  passed 
round  by  sea  from  India  to  Hyrcania,  but  Patrocles  asserts 
that  it  may  be  done. 

7.  It  is  said  that  the  termination  of  Taurus,  which  is  called 
Imaus,  approaches  close  to  the  Indian  Sea,  and  neither  ad- 
vances towards  nor  recedes  from  the  East  more  than  India 
itself.  But  on  passing  to  the  northern  side,  the  sea  contracts 
(throughout  the  whole  coast)  the  length  and  breadth  of  India, 
so  as  to  shorten  on  the  East  the  portion  of  Asia  we  are  now 

'  i.  e.  on  the  same  parallel. 
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describing,  comprehended  between  the  Taurus  and  the  North- 
ern Ocean,  which  forms  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  greatest  length  of  this  portion,  reckoned  frorn  the  Hyr- 
canian  Sea  to  the  (Eastern)  Ocean  opposite  Imaus,  is  about 
30,000  stadia,^  the  route  being  along  the  mountainous  tract  of 
Taurus  ;  the  breadth  is  less  than  10,000  stadia.^  We  have 
said  before,  that^  from  the  bay  of  Issus  to  the  eastern  sea  along 
the  coast  of  India  is  about  40,000  stadia,  and  to  Issus  from 
the  western  extremities  at  the  pillars  30,000  stadia.  The 
recess  of  the  bay  of  Issus  is  little,  if  at  all,  more  to  the  east 
than  Amisus ;  from  Amisus  to  Hyrcania  is  about  10,000 
stadia  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  which  we  have  described  as 
drawn  from  the  bay  of  Issus  to  India.  There  remains  there- 
fore for  the  portion  now  delineated  the  above-mentioned 
length  towards  the  east,  namely,  30,000  stadia.'* 

'  That  is,  from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Thince.  Gossellin. 

^  Strabo  does  not  here  determine  either  the  parallel  from  which  we  are 
to  measure,  nor  the  meridian  we  are  to  follow  to  discover  this  greatest 
breadth,  which  according  to  him  is  "  less  than  10,000  stadia."  This 
passage  therefore  seems  to  present  great  difficulties.  The  difficulties 
respecting  the  parallel  can  only  be  perceived  by  an  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  numerous  passages  where  our  author  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  form  the  Taurus. 

3  I  do  not  see  where  this  statement  is  to  be  found,  except  implicitly. 
Strabo  seems  to  refer  us  in  general  to  various  passages  where  he  endea- 
vours to  determine  the  greatest  length  of  the  habitable  world,  in  b.  ii. 
Du  Theil 

■*  I  am  unable  to  fix  upon  the  author's  train  of  thought.  For  immedi- 
ately after  having  assigned  to  this  portion  of  the  Habitable  Earth  (whose 
dimensions  he  wishes  to  determine)  30,000  stadia  as  its  "  greatest  length," 
and  10,000  stadia  as  its  "greatest  breadth,"  Strabo  proceeds  to  prove 
what  he  had  just  advanced  respecting  its  greatest  length.  Then  he 
should,  it  seems,  have  endeavoured  to  furnish  us,  in  the  same  manner, 
with  a  proof  that  its  greatest  breadth  is  not  more,  as  he  says,  than  10,000. 
But  in  what  follows  there  is  nothing  advanced  on  this  point ;  all  that  he 
says  is  to  develope  another  proposition,  viz.  that  the  extent  of  the  Hyr- 
canian — Caspian  Sea  is  at  the  utmost  6000  stadia. 

The  arguments  contained  in  this  paragraph  on  the  whole  appear  to  me 
strange;  they  rest  on  a  basis  which  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend;  they 
establish  explicitly  a  proposition  which  disagrees  with  what  the  author 
has  said  elsewhere,  and  lastly  they  present  an  enormous  geographical 
error. 

It  will  therefore  be  useful  to  the  reader  to  explain,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  argument  of  our  author. 

1.  The  exact  form  of  the  chlamys  is  unknown  to  us,  but  it  was  such,  that 
its  greatest  breadth  was  to  be  found,  if  not  exactly  in,  at  least  near,  the 
middle  of  its  length.     The  Habitable  Earth  being  of  the  form  of  a 
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Again,  since  the  breadth  of  the  longest  part  of  the  habitable 
earth,  which  has  the  shape  of  a  chlamys,  (or  a  military  cloak,) 
is  about  30,000  stadia,  this  distance  would  be  near  the  meri- 
dian line  drawn  through  the  Hyrcanian  and  the  Persian 
Seas,  for  the  length  of  the  habitable  earth  is  70,000  stadia. 
If  therefore  from  Hyrcania  to  Artemita^  in  Babylonia  are 
8000  stadia  according  to  Apollodorus  of  Artemita,  and  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Sea  8000,  and  again  8000,  or  a 
little  short  of  that  number,  to  the  places  on  the  same  parallel 
with  the  extremities  of  Ethiopia,  there  would  remain,  to 
complete  the  breadth  as  I  have  described  it,  of  the  habitable 
earth,  the  number  of  stadia^  which  I  have  mentioned,  reckon- 
ing from  the  recess  of  the  Hyrcanian  Sea  to  its  mouth.  This 
segment  of  the  earth  being  truncated  towards  the  eastern 
parts,  its  figure  would  resemble  a  cook's  knife,  for  the  moun- 
tainous range  being  prolonged  in  a  straight  line,  answers  to 
the  edge,  while  the  shape  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Hyrcanian  Sea  to  Tamarus  on  the  other  side  terminates  in  a 
circular  truncated  line. 

Chlamys,  its  greatest  breadth  would  be  found  about  the  middle  of  its 
greatest  length. 

2.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Habitable  "World  being  70,000  stadia,  its 
greatest  breadth  ought  to  be  found  at  the  distance  of  35,000  stadia  from 
its  eastern  or  western  extremity,  but  this  greatest  breadth  is  only  30,000 
stadia,  and  it  does  not  extend,  on  the  north,  beyond  the  parallel  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  B.  ii. 

3.  The  meridian  which  passes  at  the  distance  of  35,000  stadia  from  the 
eastern  or  western  extremities  of  the  Habitable  Earth,  is  that  which, 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hyrcanian  Sea  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
prolonged  in  another  direction  through  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  sea  called  Erythraean,  would  pass  through  the  city  Artemita.  Con- 
sequently it  is  on  the  meridian  of  Artemita  that  we  must  look  for  the 
greatest  breadth  of  the  Habitable  Earth. 

4.  On  this  same  meridian,  we  must  reckon  from  the  parallel  of  the 
last  habitable  country  in  the  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
about  8000  stadia ;  then  from  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Artemita, 
8000  stadia ;  and  from  Artemita  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hyrcanian  Sea, 
8000  stadia :  total  24,000  stadia. 

5.  It  being  established  that  the  breadth  of  the  Habitable  Earth  is 
30,000  stadia,  and  not  to  extend  it  northwards  beyond  the  parallel  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Hyrcanian  Sea,  where  it  communicates  with  the  Northern 
Ocean,  the  distance  to  this  point  from  the  bottom  of  this  same  sea  must 
be  calculated  at  6000  stadia.  Du  Theil. 

'  The  modern  Shirban  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  site. 
^  Namely  6000.  B.  ii.  c.  i.  §  17. 
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8.  We  must  mention  some  of  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  are  related  of  those 'tribes  which  are  perfectly 
barbarous,  living  about  Mount  Caucasus,  and  the  other  moun- 
tainous districts. 

What  Euripides  expresses  in  the  following  lines  is  said  to 
be  a  custom  among  them  ; 

**  they  lament  the  birth  of  the  new-bom  on  account  of  the  many  evils  to 
which  they  are  exposed ;  but  the  dead,  and  one  at  rest  from  his  troubles, 
is  carried  forth  from  his  home  with  joy  and  gratulation." 

Other  tribes  do  not  put  to  death  even  the  greatest  offenders, 
but  only  banish  them  from  their  territories  together  with 
their  children ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Der- 
bices,  who  punish  even  slight  offences  with  death.  The  Der- 
bices  worship  the  earth.  They  neither  sacrifice,  nor  eat  the 
female  of  any  animal.  Persons  who  attain  the  age  of  above 
seventy  years  are  put  to  death  by  them,  and  their  nearest  rela- 
tions eat  their  flesh.  Old  women  are  strangled,  and  then 
buried.  Those  who  die  under  seventy  years  of  age  are  not 
eaten,  but  are  only  buried. 

The  Siginni  in  general  practise  Persian  customs.  They 
have  small  horses  with  shaggy  hair,  but  which  are  not  able 
to  carry  a  rider.  Four  of  these  horses  are  harnessed  together, 
driven  by  women,  who  are  trained  to  this  employment  from 
childhood.  The  best  driver  marries  whom  she  pleases.  Some, 
they  say,  make  it  their  study  to  appear  with  heads  as  long  as 
possible,  and  with  foreheads  projecting  over  their  chins. 

The  Tapyrii  have  a  custom  for  the  men  to  dress  in  black, 
and  wear  their  hair  long,  and  the  women  to  dress  in  white, 
and  wear  their  hair  short.  [They  live  between  the  Derbices 
and  Hyrcani.]  ^  He  who  is  esteemed  the  bravest  marries 
whom  he  likes. 

The  Caspii  starve  to  death  those  who  are  above  seventy 
years  old,  by  exposing  them  in  a  desert  place.  The  exposed 
are  observed  at  a  distance  ;  if  they  are  dragged  from  their 
resting-place  by  birds,  they  are  then  pronounced  happy ;  but 
if  by  wild  beasts,  or  dogs,  less  fortunate ;  but  if  by  none  of 
these,  ill-fated. 

*  Introduced  from  the  margin  according  to  Groskurd's  opinion,  sup- 
ported also  by  Kramer. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1.  Since  the  Taurus  constitutes  the  northern  parts  of  Asia, 
which  are  called  also  the  parts  within  the  Taurus,  I  propose 
to  speak  first  of  these. 

They  are  situated  either  entirely,  or  chiefly,  among  the 
mountains.  Those  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Gates  admit  of 
a  shorter  description  on  account  of  the  rude  state  of  the  peo- 
ple, nor  is  there  much  difference  whether  they  are  referred  to 
one  climate^  or  the  other.  All  the  western  countries  furnish 
abundant  matter  for  description.  We  must  therefore  proceed 
to  the  places  situated  near  the  Caspian  Gates. 

Media  lies  towards  the  west,  an  extensive  country,  and 
formerly  powerful ;  it  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  Taurus, 
which  here  has  many  branches,  and  contains  large  valleys,  as 
is  the  case  in  Armenia. 

2.  This  mountain  has  its  beginning  in  Caria  and  Lycia, 
but  does  not  exhibit  there  either  considerable  breadth  or 
height.  It  first  appears  to  have  a  great  altitude  opposite  the 
Chelidoneae,^  which  are  islands  situated  in  front  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pamphylian  coast.  It  extends  towards 
the  east,  and  includes  the  long  valleys  of  Cilicia.  Then  on 
one  side  the  Amanus^  is  detached  from  it,  and  on  the  other 
the  Anti-Taurus."*  In  the  latter  is  situated  Comana,^  belong- 
ing to  the  Upper  Cappadocia.  It  terminates  in  Cataonia, 
but  Mount  Amanus  is  continued  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and 
Melitene,^  where  Commagene  extends  along  Cappadocia. 
It  receives  the  mountains  beyond  the  Euphrates,  which  are 
continuous  with  those  before  mentioned,  except  the  part  which 
is  intercepted  by  the  river  flowing  through  the  middle  of  them. 

*  i.  e.  To  northern  or  southern  Asia.  B.  ii.  c.  i.  §  20. 

2  There  are  five  islands  off  the  Hiera  Acta,  which  is  now  Cape  Kheli- 
donia.  The  Greeks  still  call  them  Cheledoniae,  of  which  the  Italians 
make  Celidoni ;  and  the  Turks  have  adopted  the  Italian  name,  and  call 
them  Shelidan.     Smith,  art.  Chelidonise  Insulae. 

3  Amanus  descends  from  the  mass  of  Taurus,  and  surrounds  the  Gulf 
of  Issus. 

*  Dudschik  Dagh. 

'  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  modem  town  Al  Bostan  on  the  Si- 
koon,  Seihun,  or  Sarus,  is  or  is  near  the  site  of  Comana  of  Cappadocia. 
Smith,  art.  Comana.  «  Malatia. 

B  2 
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Here  its  height  and  breadth  become  greater,  and  its  branches 
more  numerous.  The  Taurus  extends  the  farthest  distance 
towards  the  south,  where  it  separates  Armenia  from  Meso- 
potamia. 

3.  From  the  south  flow  both  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  which  encircle  Mesopotamia,  and  approach  close 
to  each  other  at  Babylonia,  and  then  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Persia.  The  Euphrates  is  the 
larger  river,  and  traverses  a  greater  tract  of  country  with  a  tor- 
tuous course,  it  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Taurus,  and  flows 
toward  the  west  through  Armenia  the  Greater,  as  it  is  called, 
to  Armenia  the  Less,  having  the  latter  on  the  right  and 
Acilisene  on  the  left  hand.  It  then  turns  to  the  south,  and 
at  its  bend  touches  the  boundaries  of  Cappadocia.  It  leaves 
this  and  Commagene  on  the  right  hand  ;  on  the  left  Acili- 
sene and  Sophene,^  belonging  to  the  Greater  Armenia.  It 
proceeds  onwards  to  Syria,  and  again  makes  another  bend  in 
its  way  to  Babylonia  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Tigris  takes  its  course  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
same  mountains  to  Seleucia,^  approaches  close  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, with  which  it  forms  Mesopotamia.  It  then  empties 
itself  into  the  same  gulf. 

The  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates  are  distant 
from  each  other  about  2500  stadia. 

4.  Towards  the  north  there  are  many  forks  which  branch 
away  from  the  Taurus.  One  of  these  is  called  Anti-Taurus, 
for  there  the  mountain  had  this  name,  and  includes  Sophene 
in  a  valley  situated  between  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Taurus. 

Next  to  the  Anti-Taurus  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
along  the  Lesser  Armenia,  there  stretches  towards  the  north 
a  large  mountain  with  many  branches,  one  of  which  is  called 
Paryadres,^  another  the  Moschic  mountains,  and  others  by 
other  names.  The  Moschic  mountains  comprehend  the  whole 
of  Armenians  as  far  as  the  Iberians  and  Albanians.  Other 
mountains  again  rise  towards  the  east  above  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  extend  as  far  as  Media  the  Greater,  and  the  Atropatian- 
Media.  They  call  all  these  parts  of  the  mountains  Paracho- 
athras,  as  well  as  those  which  extend  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  and 
those  still  farther  above  towards  the  east,  which  are  contigu- 

•  Dzophok.  '^  Azerbaijan. 

'  The  range  overhanging  Cerasus,  now  Kerasun. 
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ous  to  Asia.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  mountains 
towards  the  north. 

The  southern  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
extending  towards  the  east  from  Cappadocia  and  Commagene,^ 
at  their  commencement  have  the  name  of  Taurus,  which 
separates  Sophene  and  the  rest  of  Armenia  from  Mesopota- 
mia, but  some  writers  call  them  the  Gordyaean  mountains.^ 
Among  these  is  Mount  Masius,^  which  is  situated  above  Nisi- 
bis,*  and  Tigranocerta.^  It  then  becomes  more  elevated,  and 
is  called  Niphates.^  Somewhere  in  this  part  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  mountainous  chain  are  the  sources  of  the  Tigris. 
Then  the  ridge  of  mountains  continuing  to  extend  from  the 
Niphates  forms  the  mountain  Zagrius,  which  separates  Media 
and  Babylonia.  After  the  Zagrius  follows  above  Babylonia 
the  mountainous  range  of  the  Elymaei  and  Paraetaceni,  and 
above  Media  that  of  the  Cossaei. 

In  the  middle  of  these  branches  are  situated  Media  and 
Armenia,  which  comprise  many  mountains,  and  many  moun- 
tain plains,  as  well  as  plains  and  large  valleys.  Numerous 
small  tribes  live  around  among  the  mountains,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  robbers. 

We  thus  place  within  the  Taurus  Armenia  and  Media,  to 
which  belong  the  Caspian  Gates. 

5.  In  our  opinion  these  nations  may  be  considered  as  situ- 
ated to  the  north,  since  they  are  within  the  Taurus.  But 
Eratosthenes,  having  divided  Asia  into  southern  and  northern 
portions,  and  what  he  calls  seals,  (or  sections,)"^  designating 
some  as  northern,  others  as  southern,  makes  the  Caspian 
Gates  the  boundary  of  both  climates.  He  might  without  any 
impropriety  have  represented  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
Caspian  Gates  as  in  southern  Asia,  among  which  are  Media 
and  Armenia,  and  the  parts  more  to  the  north  than  the  Cas- 
pian Gates  in  northern  Asia,  which  might  be  the  case  accord* 
ing  to  different  descriptions  of  the  country.  But  perhaps 
Eratosthenes  did  not  attend  to  the  circumstance,  that  there 

*  Camasch.  The  country  situated  N.  W.  of  the  Euphrates  in  about 
38°  lat. 

'  The  range  of  Kurdistan  on  the  E.  of  the  Tigris. 
'  The  range  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  between  37*> 
and  38°  lat.  *  Nisibin  or  Netzid. 

*  Meja-Farkin,  by  "  above"  these  cities,  would  appear  to  mean  over- 
hanging them  both,  as  it  is  situated  between  them. 

6  Nepat-Learn.  '  B.  ii.  c.  i.  §  22. 
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is  no  part  of  Armenia  nor  of  Media  towards  the  south  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Taurus. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


1.  Media  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  Greater  Media.  Its  capital  is  Ecbatana,^  a  large  city- 
containing  the  royal  seat  of  the  Median  empire.  This  palace 
the  Parthians  continue  to  occupy  even  at  this  time.  Here 
their  kings  pass  the  summer,  for  the  air  of  Media  is  cool. 
Their  winter  residence  is  at  Seleucia,  on  the  Tigris,  near 
Babylon. 

'  The  other  division  is  Atropatian  Media.  It  had  its  name 
from  Atropatus,  a  chief  who  prevented  this  country,  which  is 
a  part  of  Greater  Media,  from  being  subjected  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Macedonians.  When  he  was  made  king  he 
established  the  independence  of  this  country  ;  his  successors 
continue  to  the  present  day,  and  have  at  different  times  con- 
tracted marriages  with  the  kings  of  Armenia,  Syria,  and 
Parthia. 

2.  Atropatian  Media  borders  upon  Armenia  and  Matiane  ^ 
towards  the  east,  towards  the  west  on  the  Greater  Media,  and 
on  both  towards  the  north  ;  towards  the  south  it  is  contiguous 
to  the  people  living  about  the  recess  of  the  Hyrcanian  Sea, 
and  to  Matiane. 

According  to  Apollonides  its  strength  is  not  inconsiderable,- 
since  it  can  furnish  10,000  cavalry  and  40,000  infantry. 

It  contains  a  lake  called  Spauta,^  (Kapauta,)  in  which  salt 
effloresces,  and  is  consolidated.  The  salt  occasions  itching  and 
pain,  but  oil  is  a  cure  for  both,  and  sweet  water  restores  the 
colour  of  clothes,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  burnt,"* 
when  they  have  been  immersed  in  the  lake  by  ignorant  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  washing  them. 

*  Hamadan. 

^  An  interpolation;  probably  introduced  from  Matiane  below.  Falconer. 
Kramer. 

^  Its  ancient  name  according  to  Kramer  was  Kapotan.  Kaputan- 
Dzow,  The  Blue  Lake,  now  the  Lake  Urmiah. 

*  KaTrvpojOelffiv.  Kramer  observes  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
this  passage  is  not  clear.  It  may  possibly  mean  some  colour  to  which  the 
name  of  the  lake  was  given. 
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They  have  powerful  neighbours  in  the  Armenians  and 
Parthians,  by  whom  they  are  frequently  plundered  ;  they  re- 
sist however,  and  recover  what  has  been  taken  away,  as  they 
recovered  Symbace  ^  from  the  Armenians,  who  were  defeated 
by  the  Romans,  and  they  themselves  became  the  friends  of 
Caesar.  They  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  conciliate  the 
Parthians. 

3.  The  summer  palace  is  at  Gazaka,  situated  in  a  plain  ; 
the  winter  palace^  is  in  Vera,  a  strong  fortress  which  Antony 
besieged  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians.  The  last 
is  distant  from  the  Araxes,  which  separates  Armenia  and 
Atropatene,  2400  stadia,  according  to  Dellius,  the  friend  of 
Antany,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Antony 
against  the  Parthians,  which  he  himself  accompanied,  and  in 
which  he  held  a  command. 

The  other  parts  of  this  country  are  fertile,  but  that  towards 
the  north  is  mountainous,  rugged,  and  cold,  the  abode  of  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Cadusii  Amardi,  Tapyri,  Curtii,  and  other 
similar  nations,  who  are  migratory,  and  robbers.  These  peo- 
ple are  scattered  over  the  Zagrus  and  Niphates.  The  Curtii 
in  Persia,  and  Mardi,  (for  so  they  call  the  Amardi,)  and 
those  in  Armenia,  and  who  bear  the  same  name  at  present, 
have  the  same  kind  of  character. 

4.  The  Cadusii  have  an  army  of  foot  soldiers  not  inferior 
in  number  to  that  of  the  Ariani.  They  are  very  expert  in 
throwing  the  javelin.  In  the  rocky  places  the  soldiers  en- 
gage in  battle  on  foot,  instead  of  on  their  horses.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Antony  was  harassing  to  the  army,  not  by  the 
nature  of  the  country,  but  by  the  conduct  of  their  guide, 
Artavasdes,  king  of  the  Armenii,  whom  Antony  rashly  made 
his  adviser,  and  master  of  his  intentions  respecting  the  war, 
when  at  the  same  time  that  prince  was  contriving  a  plan  for 
his  destruction.  Antony  punished  Artavasdes,  but  too  late  ; 
the  latter  had  been  the  cause  of  many  calamities  to  the 
Romans,  in  conjunction  with  another  person ;  he  made  the 
march  from  the  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates  to  the  borders  of 
Atropatene  to  exceed  8000  stadia,  or  double  the  distance  of 
the  direct  course,  [by  leading  the  army]  over  mountains,  and 
places  where  there  were  no  roads,  and  by  a  circuitous  route. 

'  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  a  place,  or  a  district. 
'•*  Adopting  Groskurd's  emendation  x^'^H-'^diov. 
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5.  The  Greater  Media  anciently  governed  the  whole  of 
Asia,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Syrian  empire :  but  after- 
wards, in  the  time  of  Astyages,  the  Medes  were  deprived  of 
this  extensive  sovereignty  by  Cyrus  and  the  Persians,  yet 
they  retained  much  of  their  ancient  importance.  Ecbatana 
was  the  winter  (royal  ?)  residence  ^  of  the  Persian  kings,  as  it 
was  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  who  overthrew  the  Persian 
empire,  and  got  possession  of  Syria.  It  still  continues  to 
serve  the  same  purpose,  and  affords  security  to  the  kings  of 
Parthia. 

6.  Media  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Parthia,  and  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Cossaei,  a  predatory  tribe.  They  once  furn- 
ished the  Elymaei,  whose  allies  they  were  in  the  war  against 
the  Susii  and  Babylonians,  with  13,000  archers.  Nearchus 
says  that  there  were  four  robber  tribes  ;  the  Mardi,  who  were 
contiguous  to  the  Persians ;  the  Uxii  and  Elymaei,  who  were 
on  the  borders  of  the  Persians  and  Susii  ;  and  the  Cossaei,  on 
those  of  the  Medes  ;  that  all  of  them  exacted  tribute  from  the 
kings  ;  that  the  Cossaei  received  presents,  when  the  king,  hav- 
ing passed  his  summer  at  Ecbatana  went  down  to  Babylonia  ; 
that  Alexander  attacked  them  in  the  winter  time,  and  re- 
pressed their  excessive  insolence.  Media  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  these  nations,  and  by  the  Paraetaceni,  who  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  Persians,  and  are  mountaineers,  and  robbers  ; 
on  the  north  by  the  Cadusii,  who  live  above  the  Hyrcanian 
Sea,  and  by  other  nations,  whom  we  have  just  enumerated ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Apolloniatis,  which  the  ancients  called 
Sitacene,  and  by  the  Zagrus,  along  which  lies  Massabatica, 
which  belongs  to  Media,  but  according  to  others,  to  Elymaea ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Atropatii,  and  by  some  tribes  of  the  Ar- 
menians. 

There  are  also  Grecian  cities  in  Media,  founded  by  Mace- 
donians, as  Laodiceia,  Apameia,  Heracleia  near  Rhagae,  and 
Rhaga  itself,  founded  by  Nicator,  who  called  it  Europus,  and 
the  Parthians  Arsacia,  situated  about  500  stadia  to  the  south 
of  the  Caspian  Gates,  according  to  Apollodorus  of  Artemita. 

7.  The  greater  part  of  Media  consists  of  high  ground,  and  is 
cold ;  such  are  the  mountains  above  Ecbatana,  and  the  places 
about  Rhagae  and  the  Caspian  Gates,  and  the  northern  parts 
in  general  extending  thence  as  far  as  Matiane  and  Armenia. 

'  In  the  text  xfifta^tov.    Kramer  suggests  the  reading  ^aaiKuov. 
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The  country  below  the  Caspian  Gates  consists  of  flat  grounds 
and  valleys.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  everything  except 
the  olive,  or  if  it  grows  anywhere  it  does  not  yield  oil,  and  is 
dry.  The  country  is  peculiarly  adapted,  as  well  as  Armenia, 
for  breeding  horses.  There  is  a  meadow  tract  called  Hippo- 
botus,  which  is  traversed  by  travellers  on  their  way  from 
Persia  and  Babylonia  to  the  Caspian  Gates.  Here,  it  is  said, 
fifty  thousand  mares  were  pastured  in  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  were  the  king's  stud.  The  Nesaean  horses,  the 
best  and  largest  in  the  king's  province,  were  of  this  breed, 
according  to  some  writers,  but  according  to  others  they  came 
from  Armenia.  Their  shape  is  peculiar,  as  is  that  of  the  Par- 
thian horses,  compared  with  those  of  Greece  and  others  in  our 
country. 

The  herbage  which  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the  horses 
we  call  peculiarly  by  the  name  of  Medic,  from  its  growing  in 
Media  in  great  abundance.  The  country  produces  Silphium,* 
from  which  is  obtained  the  Medic  juice,  much  inferior  to  the 
Cyrenaic,  but  sometimes  it  excels  the  latter,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  places,  or  from  a  change 
the  plant  may  undergo,  or  from  the  mode  of  extracting  and 
preparing  the  juice  so  as  to  continue  good  when  laid  by 
for  use. 

8.  Such  then  is  the  nature  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
magnitude  ;  its  length  and  breadth  are  nearly  equal.  The 
greatest  breadth  (length  P)^  however  seems  to  be  that  reckoned 
from  the  pass  across  the  Zagrus,  which  is  called  the  Median 
Gate,  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  through  the  country  of  ,Sigriana, 
4100  stadia. 

The  account  of  the  tribute  paid  agrees  with  the  extent  and 
wealth  of  the  country.  Cappadocia  paid  to  the  Persians 
yearly,  in  addition  to  a  tribute  in  silver,  1500  horses,  2000 
mules,  and  50,000  sheep,  and  the  Medes  contributed  nearly 
double  this  amount. 

9.  Many  of  their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Arme- 
nians, from  the  similarity  of  the  countries  which  they  in- 
habit. The  Medes  however  were  the  first  to  communicate 
them  to  the  Armenians,  and  still  before  that  time  to  the  Per- 
sians, who  were  their  masters,  and  successors  in  the  empire 
of  Asia. 

'  Lucerne?  '  Groskurd  proposes  "  length." 
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The  Persian  stole,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  pursuit  of  archery 
and  horsemanship,  the  court  paid  to  their  kings,  their  attire, 
and  veneration  fitting  for  gods  paid  by  the  subjects  to  the 
prince, — these  the  Persians  derived  from  the  Medes.  That 
this  is  the  fact  appears  chiefly  from  their  dress.  A  tiara,  a 
citaris,  a  hat,^  tunics  with  sleeves  reaching  to  the  hands,  and 
trowsers,  are  proper  to  be  worn  in  cold  and  northerly  places, 
such  as  those  in  Media,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  adapt- 
ed to  inhabitants  of  the  south.  The  Persians  had  their 
principal  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  being  situated 
more  to  the  south  than  the  Babylonians  and  the  Susii.  But 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Medes  they  gained  possession  of 
some  tracts  of  country  contiguous  to  Media.  The  custom 
however  of  the  vanquished  appeared  to  the  conquerors  to  be 
so  noble,  and  appropriate  to  royal  state,  that  instead  of  naked- 
ness or  scanty  clothing,  they  endured  the  use  of  the  feminine 
stole,  and  were  entirely  covered  with  dress  to  the  feet. 

10.  Some  writers  say  that  Medeia,  when  with  Jason  she 
ruled  in  these  countries,  introduced  this  kind  of  dress,  and 
concealed  her  countenance  as  often  as  she  appeared  in  public 
in  place  of  the  king  ;  that  the  memorials  of  Jason  are,  the 
Jasonian  heroa,^  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  Barbarians, 
(besides  a  great  mountain  above  the  Caspian  Gates  on  the 
left  hand,  called  Jasonium,)  and  that  the  memorials  of  Medeia 
are  the  kind  of  dress,  and  the  name  of  the  country.  Medus,  her 
son,  is  said  to  have  been  her  successor  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  country  to  have  been  called  after  his  name.  In  agreement 
with  this  are  the  Jasonia  in  Armenia,  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try, and  many  other  circumstances  which  we  shall  mention. 

11.  It  is  a  Median  custom  to  elect  the  bravest  person  as 
king,  but  this  does  not  generally  prevail,  being  confined  to 
the  mountain  tribes.  The  custom  for  the  kings  to  have  many 
wives  is  more  general,  it  is  found  among  all  the  mountaineers 
also,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  less  than  five.  In  the 
same  manner  the  women  think  it  honourable  for  husbands  to 
have  as  many  wives  as  possible,  and  esteem  it  a  misfortune  if 
they  have  less  than  five. 

While  the  rest  of  Media  is  very  fertile,  the  northern  and 
mountainous  part  is  barren.     The  people  subsist  upon  tlie 
produce  of  trees.     They  make  cakes  of  apples,  sliced  and 
'  TrlXog.  2  Heroic  monuments  of  Jason. 
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dried,  and  bread  of  roasted  almonds ;  they  express  a  wine 
from  some  kind  of  roots.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  wild  animals, 
and  do  not  breed  any  tame  animals.  So  much  then  respect- 
ing the  Medes.  As  to  the  laws  and  customs  in  common  use 
throughout  the  whole  of  Media,  as  they  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Persians  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Persian  empire,  I  shall  speak  of  them  when  I  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  latter  nation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


1.  The  southern  parts  of  Armenia  lie  in  front  of  the  Tau- 
rus, which  separates  Armenia  from  the  whole  of  the  country 
situated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  which  is 
called  Mesopotamia.  The  eastern  parts  are  contiguous  to 
the  Greater  Media,  and  to  Atropatene.  To  the  north  are  the 
range  of  the  mountains  of  Parachoathras  lying  above  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  Albanians,  Iberians,  and  the  Caucasus.  The 
Caucasus  encircles  these  nations,  and  approaches  close  to  the 
Armenians,  the  Moschic  and  Colchic  mountains,  and  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  country  of  the  people  called  Tibareni.  On 
the  west  are  these  nations  and  the  mountains  Paryadres  and 
Scydises,  extending  to  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  the  country 
on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  divides  Armenia  from 
Cappadocia  and  Commagene. 

2.  The  Euphrates  rises  in  the  northern  side  of  the  Tau- 
rus, and  flows  at  first  towards  the  west  through  Armenia,  it 
then  makes  a  bend  to  the  south,  and  intersects  the  Taurus 
between  the  Armenians,  Cappadocians,  and  Commageni. 
Then  issuing  outwards  and  entering  Syria,  it  turns  towards 
the  winter  sun-rise  as  far  as  Babylon,  and  forms  Mesopotamia 
with  the  Tigris.  Both  these  rivers  terminate  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  places  around  Armenia,  almost 
all  of  them  mountainous  and  rugged,  except  a  few  tracts 
which  verge  towards  Media. 

To  the  above-mentioned  Taurus,  which  commences  again 
in  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  occupied 
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by  the  Commageni,  and  Meliteni  formed  by  the  Euphrates, 
belongs  Mount  Masius,  which  is  situated  on  the  south  above 
the  Mygdones  in  Mesopotamia,  in  whose  territory  is  Nisibis ; 
on  the  northern  parts  is  Sophene,  lying  between  the  Masius 
and  Anti-Taurtis.  Anti-Taurus  begins  from  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Taurus,  and  terminates  at  the  eastern  parts  of  Armenia, 
enclosing  within  it  Sophene.  It  has  on  the  other  side  Acili- 
sene,  which  lies  between  [Anti-] Taurus  and  the  bed  of  the 
Euphrates  before  it  turns  to  the  south.  The  royal  city  of 
Sophene  is  Carcathiocerta.^ 

Above  Mount  Masius  far  to  the  east  along  Gordyene  is  the 
Niphates,  then  the  Abus,^  from  which  flow  both  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Araxes,  the  former  to  the  west,  the  latter  to  the  east ; 
then  the  Nibarus,  which  extends  as  far  as  Media. 

3.  We  have  described  the  course  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
Araxes,  after  running  to  the  east  as  far  as  Atropatene,  makes 
a  bend  towards  the  west  and  north.  It  then  first  flows  beside 
Azara,  then  by  Artaxata,^  a  city  of  the  Armenians ;  afterwards 
it  passes  through  the  plain  of  Araxenus  to  discharge  itself 
into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

4.  There  are  many  mountains  in  Armenia,  and  many 
mountain  plains,  in  which  not  even  the  vine  grows.  There 
are  also  many  valleys,  some  are  moderately  fertile,  others 
are  very  productive,  as  the  Araxenian  plain,  through  which 
the  river  Araxes  flows  to  the  extremities  of  Albania,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Next  is  Sacasene, 
which  borders  upon  Albania,  and  the  river  Cyrus  ;  then 
Gogarene.  All  this  district  abounds  with  products  of  the  soil, 
cultivated  fruit  trees  and  evergreens.    It  bears  also  the  olive. 

There  is  Phauene,  (Phanenae,  Phasiana  ?)  a  province  of  Ar- 
menia, Comisene,  and  Orchistene,  which  furnishes  large  bo- 
dies of  cavalry. 

*  Kharput. 

^  An  almost  uniform  tradition  has  pointed  out  an  isolated  peak  of  this 
range  as  the  Ararat  of  Scripture.  It  is  still  called  Ararat  or  Agri-Dagh, 
and  by  the  Persians  Kuh-il-Nuh,  mountain  of  Noah.  Smith. 

3  Formerly  the  mass  of  ruins  called  Takt-Tiridate,  (Throne  of  Tiri- 
dates,)  near  the  junction  of  the  Aras  and  the  Zengue,  were  supposed  to 
represent  the  ancient  Artaxata.  Col.  Monteith  fixes  the  site  at  a  remark- 
able bend  of  the  river  somewhat  lower  down  than  this.  See  Smith,  art. 
Artaxata. 
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Chorzene  ^  and  Cambysene  are  the  most  northerly  countries, 
and  particularly  subject  to  falls  of  snow.  They  are  contigu- 
ous to  the  Caucasian  mountains,  to  Iberia,  and  Colchis. 
Here,  they  say,  on  the  passes  over  mountains,  it  frequently 
happens  that  whole  companies  of  persons  have  been  over- 
whelmed in  violent  snow-storms.  Travellers  are  provided 
against  such  dangerous  accidents  with  poles,  which  they  force 
upwards  to  the  surface  of  the  snow,  for  the  purpose  of  breath- 
ing, and  of  signifying  their  situation  to  other  travellers  who 
may  come  that  way,  so  that  they  may  receive  assistance,  be 
extricated,  and  so  escape  alive. 

They  say  that  hollow  masses  are  consolidated  in  the  snow, 
which  contain  good  water,  enveloped  as  in  a  coat ;  that  ani- 
mals are  bred  in  the  snow,  which  Apollonides  caU  scoleces,^ 
and  Theophanes,  thripes,  and  that  these  hollow  masses  con 
tain  good  water,  which  is  obtained  by  breaking  open  their 
coats  or  coverings.  The  generation  of  these  animals  is  sup- 
posed to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  gnats,  (or  mosquitos,)  from 
flames,  and  the  sparks  in  mines. 

5.  According  to  historians,  Armenia,  which  was  formerly 
a  small  country,  was  enlarged  by  Artaxias  and  Zariadris, 
who  had  been  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  at  last, 
after  his  overthrow,  when  they  became  kings,  (the  former 
of  Sophene,  Acisene,  (Amphissene  ?)  Odomantis,  and  some 
other  places,  the  latter  of  the  country  about  Artaxata,)  they 
simultaneously  aggrandized  themselves,  by  taking  away  por- 
tions of  the  territory  of  the  surrounding  nations :  from  the 
Medes  they  took  the  Caspiana,  Phaunitis,  and  Basoropeda  ; 
from  the  Iberians,  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pary- 
adres,  the  Chorzene,  and  Gogarene,  which  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Cyrus ;  from  the  Chalybes,  and  the  Mosynceci, 
Carenitis  and  Xerxene,  which  border  upon  the  Lesser  Arme- 
nia, or  are  even  parts  of  it ;  from  the  Cataones,  Acilisene,^ 
and  the  country  about  the  Anti-Taurus ;  from  the  Syrians, 
Taronitis  ;  ^  hence  they  all  speak  the  same  language. 

6.  The  cities  of  Armenia  are  Artaxata,  called  also  Artax- 

*  Kars  is  the  capital  of  this  country. 

2  (TKui\t]KaQ  and  OpliraG,  species  of  worms.     See  Smith,  art.  Chorzene. 

*  Melitene.  Groskurd. 

*  It  corresponds,  Kramer  observes,  with  Taron,  a  province  of  Armenia, 
which  is  called  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv.  24,  Taraunitium  (not  Tarani- 
tium)  regio. 
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iasata,  built  by  Hannibal  for  the  king  Artaxias,  and  Arxata, 
both  situated  on  the  Araxes ;  Arxata  on  the  confines  of 
Atropatia,  and  Artaxata  near  the  Araxenian  plain;  it  is 
well  inhabited,  and  the  seat  of  the  kings  of  the  country.  It 
lies  upon  a  peninsular  elbow  of  land ;  the  river  encircles  the 
walls  except  at  the  isthmus,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  ditch 
and  rampart. 

Not  far  from  the  city  are  the  treasure-storehouses  of  Ti- 
granes  and  Artavasdes,  the  strong  fortresses  Babyrsa,  and 
Olane.  There  were  others  also  upon  the  Euphrates.  Ador, 
(Addon  ?)  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  occasioned  the  revolt 
of  ArtagerjB,  but  the  generals  of  Caesar  retook  it  after  a 
long  siege,  and  destroyed  the  walls. 

7.  There  are  many  rivers  in  the  country.  The  most  cele- 
brated are  the  Phasis  and  Lycus ;  they  empty  themselves 
into  the  Euxine ;  (Eratosthenes  instead  of  the  Lycus  men- 
tions the  Thermodon,  but  erroneously  ;)  the  Cyrus  and  the 
Araxes  into  the  Caspian,  and  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

8.  There  are  also  large  lakes  in  Armenia ;  one  the  Man- 
tiane,^  which  word  translated  signifies  Cyane,  or  Blue,  the 
largest  salt-water  lake,  it  is  said,  after  the  Palus  Ma^otis,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  (Media-)  Atropatia.  It  has  salt  pans  for 
the  concretion  of  salt. 

The  next  is  Arsene,^  which  is  also  called  Thopitis.  Its 
waters  contain  nitre,  and  are  used  for  cleaning  and  fulling 
clothes.  It  is  unfit  by  these  qualities  for  drinking.  The 
Tigris  passes  through  this  lake^  after  issuing  from  the  moun- 
tainous country  near  the  Niphates,  and  by  its  rapidity  keeps 
its  stream  unmixed  with  the  water  of  the  lake,  whence  it  has 
its  name,  for  the  Medes  call  an  arrow,  Tigris.  This  river 
contains  fish  of  various  kinds,  but  the  lake  one  kind  only. 

^  We  shoTild  read  probably  Matiane.  The  meaning  of  the  word  pro- 
posed by  Strabo  may  easily  be  proved  to  be  incorrect,  by  reference  to 
the  Armenian  language,  in  which  no  such  word  is  to  be  found  bearing 
this  sense.  As  Kapoit  in  the  Armenian  tongue  signifies  "  blue,"  this  ex- 
planation of  Strabo's  appears  to  refer  to  the  lake  Spauta  or  Kapauta, 
above,  c.  xiii.  §  2.     Kramer. 

2  The  lake  Arsissa,  Thospitis  or  Van. 

'  This  is  an  error ;  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Tigris  rises  among  the 
mountains  on  the  S.  W.  of  the  lake  Van,  and  which  form  part  of  the 
range  of  Nepat-Leam  or  Niphates. 
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At  the  extremity  of  the  lake  the  river  falls  into  a  deep  cavity 
in  the  earth.  After  pursuing  a  long  course  under-ground,  it 
re-appears  in  the  Chalonitis ;  thence  it  goes  to  Opis,  and  to 
the  wall  of  Semiramis,  as  it  is  called,  leaving  the  Gordysei  ^ 
and  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  right  hand.  The  Eu- 
phrates, on  the  contrary,  has  the  same  country  on  the  left. 
Having  approached  one  another,  and  formed  Mesopotamia,  one 
traverses  Seleucia  in  its  course  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  other 
Babylon,  as  I  have  said  in  replying  to  Eratosthenes  and 
Hipparchus. 

9.  There  are  mines  of  gold  in  the  Hyspiratis,^  near  Ca- 
balla.  Alexander  sent  Menon  to  the  mines  with  a  body  of 
soldiers,  but  he  was  strangled^  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are  other  mines,  and  also  a  mine  of  Sandyx  as 
it  is  called,  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  Armenian  colour, 
it  resembles  the  Calche.'^ 

This  country  is  so  well  adapted,  being  nothing  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  Media,  for  breeding  horses,  that  the  race  of  Nestean 
horses,  which  the  kings  of  Persia  used,  is  found  here  also ; 
the  satrap  of  Armenia  used  to  send  annually  to  the  king 
of  Persia  20,000  foals  at  the  time  of  the  festival  of  the  Mi- 
thracina.  Artavasdes,  when  he  accompanied  Antony  in  his 
invasion  of  Media,  exhibited,  besides  other  bodies  of  cavalry, 
6000  horse  covered  with  complete  armour  drawn  up  in  array. 

Not  only  do  the  Medes  and  Armenians,  but  the  Albanians 
also,  admire  this  kind  of  cavalry,  for  the  latter  use  horses 
covered  with  armour. 

10.  Of  the  riches  and  power  of  this  country,  this  is  no 
slight  proof,  that  when  Pompey  imposed  upon  Tigranes,  the 
father  of  Artavasdes,  the  payment  of  6000  talents  of  silver,  he 
immediately  distributed  the  money  among  the  Roman  army, 
to  each  soldier  50  drachmae,  1000  to  a  centurion,  and  a  talent 
to  a  Hipparch  and  a  Chiliarch. 

11.  Theophanes  represents  this  as  the  size  of  the  country  ; 
its  breadth  to  be  100  schoeni,  and  its  length  double  this  num- 
ber, reckoning  the  schoenus  at  40  stadia ;  but  this  comput- 
ation exceeds  the  truth.     It  is  nearer  the  truth  to  take  the 

'  The  Kurds.  2  Groskurd  proposes  Syspiritis. 

2  cnrrjyxGf}-  Meinehe. 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  colour  was  red,  blue,  or  purple. 
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length  as  he  has  given  it,  and  the  breadth  at  one  half,  or  a 
little  more. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  the  country  of  Armenia,  and  its 
power. 

12.  There  exists  an  ancient  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
nation  to  the  following  effect.  Armenus  of  Armenium,  a  Thes- 
salian  city,  which  lies  between  Pherse  and  Larisa  on  the  lake 
Boebe,  accompanied  Jason,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  Armenia,  and  from  Armenus  the  country  had 
its  name,  according  to  Cyrsilus  the  Pharsalian  and  Medius 
the  Larisagan,  persons  who  had  accompanied  the  army  of 
Alexander.  Some  of  the  followers  of  Armenus  settled  in 
Acilisene,  which  was  formerly  subject  to  the  Sopheni ;  others 
in  the  Sy spirit! s,  and  spread  as  far  as  Calachene  and  Adia- 
bene,  beyond  the  borders  of  Armenia. 

The  dress  of  the  Armenian  people  is  said  to  be  of  Thessa- 
lian  origin  ;  such  are  the  long  tunics,  which  in  tragedies  are  call- 
ed Thessalian  ;  they  are  fastened  about  the  body  with  a  girdle, 
and  with  a  clasp  on  the  shoulder.  The  tragedians,  for  they 
required  some  additional  decoration  of  this  kind,  imitate  the 
Thessalians  in  their  attire.  The  Thessalians  in  particular, 
from  wearing  a  long  dress,  (probably  because  they  inhabit  the 
most  northerly  and  the  coldest  country  in  all  Greece,)  afford- 
ed the  most  appropriate  subject  of  imitation  to  actors  for  their 
theatrical  representations.  The  passion  for  riding  and  the 
care  of  horses  characterize  the  Thessalians,  and  are  common 
to  Armenians  and  Medes. 

The  Jasonia  are  evidence  of  the  expedition  of  Jason :  some 
of  these  memorials  the  sovereigns  of  the  country  restored,  as 
Parmenio  restored  the  temple  of  Jason  at  Abdera. 

1 3.  It  is  supposed  that  Armenus  and  his  companions  called 
the  Araxes  by  this  name  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
the  Peneius,  for  the  Peneius  had  the  name  of  Araxes  from 
bursting  through  Tempe,  and  rending  (aTrapo^at)  Ossa  from 
Olympus.  The  Araxes  also  in  Armenia,  descending  from  the 
mountains,  is  said  to  have  spread  itself  in  ancient  times,  and 
to  have  overflowed  the  plains,  like  a  sea,  having  no  outlet ; 
that  Jason,  in  imitation  of  what  is  to  be  seen  at  Tempe,  made 
the  opening  through  which  the  water  at  present  precipitates 
itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea;  that  upon  this  the  Araxenian 
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plain,  through  which  the  river  flows  to  the  cataract,  became 
uncovered.  This  story  which  is  told  of  the  river  Araxes 
contains  some  probability  ;  that  of  Herodotus  ^  none  whatever. 
For  he  says  that,  after  flowing  out  of  the  country  of  the  Ma- 
tiani,  it  is  divided  into  forty  rivers,  and  separates  the  Scythians 
from  the  Bactrians.     Callisthenes  has  followed  Herodotus. 

14.  Some  tribes  of  jEnianes  are  mentioned,  some  of  whom 
settled  in  Vitia,  others  above  the  Armenians  beyond  the  Abus 
and  the  Nibarus.  These  latter  are  branches  of  Taurus  ;  the 
Abus  is  near  the  road  which  leads  to  Ecbatana  by  the  temple 
of  Baris  (Zaris  ?). 

Some  tribes  of  Thracians,  surnamed  Saraparae,  or  decapi- 
tators,  are  said  to  live  above  Armenia,  near  the  Gouranii  and 
Medes.  They  are  a  savage  people,  intractable  mountaineers, 
and  scalp  and  decapitate  strangers  ;  for  such  is  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Saraparae. 

I  have  spoken  of  Medeia  in  the  account  of  Media,  and  it  is 
conjectured  from  all  the  circumstances  that  the  Medes  and 
Armenians  are  allied  in  some  way  to  the  Thessalians,  de- 
scended from  Jason  and  Medeia. 

15.  This  is  the  ancient  account,  but  the  more  recent,  and 
extending  from  the  time  of  the  Persians  to  our  own  age,  may 
be  given  summarily,  and  in  part  only  (as  follows) ;  Persians 
and  Macedonians  gained  possession  of  Armenia,  next  those 
who  were  masters  of  Syria  and  Media.  The  last  was  Orontes, 
a  descendant  of  Hydarnes,  one  of  the  seven  Persians :  it  was 
then  divided  into  two  portions  by  Artaxias  and  Zariadris, 
generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  made  war  against  the 
Romans.  These  were  governors  by  permission  of  the  king, 
but  upon  his  overthrow  they  attached  themselves  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were  declared  independent,  and  had  the  title  of  kings. 
Tigranes  was  a  descendant  of  Artaxias,  and  had  Armenia, 
properly  so  called.  This  country  was  contiguous  to  Media, 
to  the  Albani,  and  to  the  Iberes,  and  extended  as  far  as  Col- 
chis, and  Cappadocia  upon  the  Euxine. 

Artanes  the  Sophenian  was  the  descendant  of  Zaria- 
dris, and  had  the  southern  parts  of  Armenia,  which  verge 
rather  to  the  west.  He  was  defeated  by  Tigranes,  who  be- 
came master  of  the  whole  country.  He  had  experienced 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  At  first  he  had  served  as  a 
»  Herod,  i.  202. 

VOL.    II.  T 
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hostage  among  the  Parthians  ;  then  by  their  means  he  return- 
ed to  his  country,  in  compensation  for  which  service  they  ob- 
tained seventy  valleys  in  Armenia.  When  he  acquired  power, 
he  recovered  these  valleys,  and  devastated  the  country  of  the 
Parthians,  the  territory  about  Ninus,  and  that  about  Arbela.* 
He  subjected  to  his  authority  the  Atropatenians,  and  the 
Gordyaeans  ;  by  force  of  arms  he  obtained  possession  also  of 
the  rest  of  Mesopotamia,  and,  after  crossing  the  Euphrates,  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Having  attained  this  height  of  pros- 
perity, he  even  founded  near  Iberia,^  between  this  country 
and  the  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates,  a  city,  which  he  named 
Tigranocerta,  and  collected  inhabitants  out  of  twelve  Grecian 
cities,  which  he  had  depopulated.  But  Lucullus,  who  had 
commanded  in  the  war  against  Mithridates,  surprised  him, 
thus  engaged,  and  dismissed  the  inhabitants  to  their  respect- 
ive homes.  The  buildings  which  were  half  finished  he  de- 
molished, and  left  a  small  village  remaining.  He  drove  Ti- 
granes  both  out  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

Artavasdes,  his  successor,  prospered  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued a  friend  of  the  Romans.  But  having  betrayed  An- 
tony to  the  Parthians  in  the  war  with  that  people,  he  suffered 
punishment  for  his  treachery.  He  was  carried  in  chains  to 
Alexandria,  by  order  of  Antony,  led  in  procession  through 
the  city,  and  kept  in  prison  for  a  time.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Actiac  war  he  was  then  put  to  death.  Many 
kings  reigned  after  Artavasdes,  who  were  dependent  upon 
Caesar  and  the  Romans.  ■  The  country  is  still  governed  in 
the  same  manner. 

16.  Both  the  Modes  and  Armenians  have  adopted  all  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  Persians,  but  the  Armenians  pay  particu- 
lar reverence  to  Anai'tis,  and  have  built  temples  to  her  hon- 
our in  several  places,  especially  in  Acilisene.  They  dedicate 
there  to  her  service  male  and  female  slaves  ;  in  this  there 
is  nothing  remarkable,  but  it  is  surprising  that  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  nation  consecrate  their  virgin  daughters 
to  the  goddess.    It  is  customary  for  these  women,  after  being 

'  Arbil. 

'  That  this  is  an  error  is  manifest.  Falconer  proposes  Armenia;  Gros- 
kurd,  Assyria  ;  but  what  name  is  to  be  supplied  is  altogether  uncertain. 
The  name  of  the  city  is  also  wanting,  according  to  Kramer,  who  proposes 
Nisibis. 
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prostituted  a  long  period  at  the  temple  of  AnaTtis,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  marriage,  no  one  disdaining  a  connexion  with 
such  persons.  Herodotus  mentions  something  similar  re- 
specting the  Lydian  women,  all  of  whom  prostitute  them- 
selves. But  they  treat  their  paramours  with  much  kindness, 
they  entertain  them  hospitably,  and  frequently  make  a  return 
of  more  presents  than  they  receive,  being  amply  supplied 
with  means  derived  from  their  wealthy  connexions.  They 
do  not  admit  into  their  dwellings  accidental  strangers,  but 
prefer  those  of  a  rank  equal  to  their  own. 


T  2 


BOOK  XII. 
CAPPADOCIA. 


The  Twelfth  Book  contains  the  remainder  of  Pontus,  viz.  Cappadocia,  Gala 
tia,  Bithynia,  Mysia,  Phrygia,  and  Maeonia :  the  cities,  Sinope  in  Pontus, 
Heracleia,  and  Amaseia,  and  likewise  Isauria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and 
Cilicia,  with  the  islands  lying  along  the  coast ;  the  mountains  and  rivers. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1.  *  Cappadocia  consists  of  mauy  parts,  and  has  expe- 
rienced frequent  changes. 

The  nations  speaking  the  same  language  are  chiefly  those 
who  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Cilician  Taurus,^  as  it 
is  called  ;  on  the  east  by  Armenia,  Colchis,  and  by  the  inter- 
vening nations  who  speak  different  languages  ;  on  the  north 
by  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  ;^  on  the  west 
by  the  Paphlagonians,  and  by  the  Galatians,  who  migrated 
into  Phrygia,  and  spread  themselves  as  far  as  Lycaonia,  and 
the  Cilicians,  who  occupy  Cilicia  Tracheia  (Cilicia  the  moun- 
tainous).* 

2.  Among  the  nations  that  speak  the  same  language,  the 
ancients  placed  the  Cataonians  by  themselves,  contra-dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  Cappadocians,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  a  different  people.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  nations 
they  placed  Cataonia  after  Cappadocia,  then  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  nations  on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  so  as  to 
include  even  Melitene  in  Cataonia,  although  Melitene  lies 
between  Cataonia  and  the  Euphrates,  approaches  close  to 
Commagene,  and  constitutes  a  tenth  portion  of  Cappadocia, 

'  The  beginning  is  wanting,  according  to  the  opinion  of  critics,  Xy- 
lander,  Casaubon,  and  others. 

2  The  range  of  mountains  to  the  S.  of  Caramania. 

3  Kizil-Irmak.  "  Itsch-Ili. 
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according  to  the  division  of  the  country  into  ten  provinces. 
For  the  kings  in  our  times  who  preceded  Archelaus^  usually 
divided  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  in  this  manner. 

Cataonia  is  a  tenth  portion  of  Cappadocia.  In  our  time 
each  province  had  its  own  governor,  and  since  no  difference 
appears  in  the  language  of  the  Cataonians  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  Cappadocians,  nor  any  difference  in  their 
customs,  it  is  surprising  how  entirely  the  characteristic  marks 
of  a  foreign  nation  have  disappeared,  yet  they  were  distinct 
nations  ;  Ariarathes,  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Cappadocians,  annexed  the  Cataonians  to  Cappadocia. 

3.  This  country  composes  the  isthmus,  as  it  were,  of  a 
large  peninsula  formed  by  two  seas  ;  by  the  bay  of  Issus,  ex- 
tending to  Cilicia  Tracheia,  and  by  the  Euxine  lying  between 
Sinope  and  the  coast  of  the  Tibareni. 

The  isthmus  cuts  off  what  we  call  the  peninsula  ;  the  whole 
tract  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Cappadocians,  to  which  Hero- 
dotus ^  gives  the  name  of  the  country  within  the  Halys.  This 
is  the  country  the  whole  of  which  was  the  kingdom  of  Croesus. 
Herodotus  calls  him  king  of  the  nations  on  this  side  the  river 
Halys.  But  writers  of  the  present  time  give  the  name  of 
Asia,  which  is  the  appellation  of  the  whole  continent,  to  the 
country  within  the  Taurus. 

This  Asia  comprises,  first,  the  nations  on  the  east,  Paphla- 
gonians,  Phrygians,  and  Lycaonians ;  then  Bithynians,  My- 
sians,  and  the  Epictetus  ;  besides  these,  Troas,  and  Helles- 
pontia ;  next  to  these,  and  situated  on  the  sea,  are  the  jEolians 
and  lonians,  who  are  Greeks  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  remain- 
ing portions  are  Carians  and  Lycians,  and  in  the  inland  parts 
are  Lydians. 

We  shall  speak  hereafter  of  the  other  nations. 

4.  The  Macedonians  obtained  possession  of  Cappadocia 
after  it  had  been  divided  by  the  Persians  into  two  satrapies, 
and  permitted,  partly  with  and  partly  without  the  consent  of 
the  people,  the  satrapies  to  be  altered  to  two  kingdoms,  one 
of  which  they  called  Cappadocia  Proper,  and   Cappadocia 

'  Archelaus  received  from  Augustus  (b.  c.  20)  some  parts  of  Cilicia 
on  the  coast  and  the  Lesser  Armenia.  In  a.  d.  15  Tiberius  treacherously- 
invited  him  to  Rome,  and  kept  him  there.  He  died,  probably  about 
A.  D.  17,  and  his  kingdom  was  made  a  Roman  province. 

2  Herod,  i.  6,  28. 
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near  the  Taurus,  or  Cappadocia  the  Great ;  the  other  they 
called  Pontus,  but  according  to  other  writers,  Cappadocia  on 
Pontus. 

We  are  ignorant  at  present  how  Cappadocia  the  Great 
was  at  first  distributed  ;  upon  the  death  of  Archelaus  the 
king,  Caesar  and  the  senate  decreed  that  it  should  be  a  Ro- 
man province.  But  when  the  country  was  divided  in  the 
time  of  Archelaus  and  of  preceding  kings  into  ten  pro- 
vinces, they  reckoned  five  near  the  Taurus,  Melitene,  Cataonia, 
Cilicia,  Tyanltis,  and  Garsauritis ;  the  remaining  five  were 
Laviansene,  Sargarausene,  Saravene,  Chamanene,  Morimene. 
The  Romans  afterwards  assigned  to  the  predecessors  of  Ar- 
chelaus an  eleventh  province  formed  out  of  Cilicia,  consist- 
ing of  the  country  about  Castabala  and  Cybistra,'  extending 
to  Derbe,  belonging  to  Antipater,  the  robber.  Cilicia  Tra- 
chea about  Elaeussa  was  assigned  to  Archelaus,  and  all  the 
country  which  served  as  the  haunts  of  pirates. 


CHAPTER  11. 


1.  Melitene  resembles  Commagene,  for  the  whole  of  it  is 
planted  with  fruit-trees,  and  is  the  only  part  of  all  Cappadocia 
which  is  planted  in  this  manner.  It  produces  oil,  and  the 
wine  Monarites,  which  vies  vsdth  the  wines  of  Greece.  It  is 
situated  opposite  to  Sophene,  having  the  river  Euphrates 
flowing  between  it  and  Commagene,  which  borders  upon  it. 
In  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  Tomisa,  a 
considerable  fortress  of  the  Cappadocians.  It  was  sold  to  the 
prince  of  Sophene  for  a  hundred  talents.  Lucullus  presented 
it  afterwards  as  a  reward  of  valour  to  the  Cappadocian  prince 
for  his  services  in  the  war  against  Mithridates. 

2.  Cataonia  is  a  plain,  wide  and  hollow,^  and  produces 
everything  except  evergreen  trees.  It  is  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  among  others  by  the  Amanus  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  south,  a  mass  separated  from  the  Cilician  Taurus, 
and  also  by  the  Anti-Taurus,^  a  mass  rent  off  in  a  contrary 

*  Eregli  near  the  lake  Al-gol. 

*  That  is,  surrounded  by  mountains,  as  below. 

'  The  range  on  the  west  of  the  river  Sarus,  Seichun,  now  bearing  vari- 
ous names. 
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direction.  The  Amanus  extends  from  Cataonia  to  Cilicia,  and 
the  Syrian  sea  towards  the  west  and  south.  In  this  intervening 
space  it  comprises  the  whole  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  and  the 
plains  of  the  Cilicians  which  lie  towards  the  Taurus.  But 
the  Anti-Taurus  inclines  to  the  north,  and  a  little  also  to  the 
east,  and  then  terminates  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

3.  In  the  Anti-Taurus  are  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  in 
which  is  situated  Comana,^  and  the  temple  of  Enyus  (Bellona), 
which  they  call  Ma.  It  is  a  considerable  city.  It  contains 
a  very  great  multitude  of  persons  who  at  times  are  actuated 
by  divine  impulse,  and  of  servants  of  the  temple.  It  is  in- 
habited by  Cataonians,  who  are  chiefly  under  the  command  of 
the  priest,  but  in  other  respects  subject  to  the  king.  The 
former  presides  over  the  temple,  and  has  authority  over  the 
servants  belonging  to  it,  who,  at  the  time  that  I  was  there, 
exceeded  in  number  six  thousand  persons,  including  men  and 
women.  A  large  tract  of  land  adjoins  the  temple,  the  revenue 
of  which  the  priest  enjoys.  He  is  second  in  rank  in  Cappa- 
docia  after  the  king,  and,  in  general,  the  priests  are  descended 
from  the  same  family  as  the  kings.  Orestes,  when  he  came 
hither  with  his  sister  Iphigenia  from  Tauric  Scythia,^  is 
thought  to  have  introduced  the  sacred  rites  performed  in 
honour  of  Diana  Tauropolus,  and  to  have  deposited  here  the 
tresses  (Coman,  Ko^rjv)  of  mourning,  from  which  the  city  had 
the  name  of  Comana. 

The  river  Sarus  flows  through  this  city,  and  passes  out 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Taurus  to  the  plains  of  Cilicia,  and 
to  the  sea  lying  below  them. 

4.  The  Pyramus,^  which  has  its  source  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  is  navigable  throughout  Cataonia.  There  is  a  large  sub- 
terraneous channel,  through  which  the  water  flows  underground 
to  a  great  distance,  and  then  may  be  seen  springing  up  again  to 
the  surface.  If  an  arrow  is  let  down  into  the  pit  from  above,  the 
resistance  of  the  water  is  so  great  that  it  is  scarcely  immersed. 
Although  it  pursues  its  course  with  great '^  depth  and  breadth, 
it  undergoes  an  extraordinary  contraction  of  its  size  by  the 
time  it  has  reached  the  Taurus.  There  is  also  an  extra- 
ordinary fissure  in  the  mountain,  through  which  the  stream  is 
carried.     For,  as  in  rocks  which  have  burst  and  split  in  two 

^  Supposed  to  be  Al-Bostan.  ^  The  Crimea. 

•  Dschehan-Tschai.  ♦  The  text  is  here  corrupt. 
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parts,  the  projections  in  one  correspond  so  exactly  with  the 
hollows  in  the  other  that  they  might  even  be  fitted  together, 
so  here  I  have  seen  the  rocks  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
plethra,  overhanging  the  river  on  each  side,  and  nearly  reach- 
ing to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  with  hollows  on  one  side 
answering  to  projections  on  the  other.  The  bed  between  (the 
mountains)  is  entirely  rock ;  it  has  a  deep  and  very  narrow 
fissure  through  the  middle,  so  that  a  dog  and  a  hare  might 
leap  across  it.  This  is  the  channel  of  the  river ;  it  is  full  to 
the  margin,  and  in  breadth  resembles  a  canal. ^  But  on  ac- 
count of  the  winding  of  its  course,  the  great  contraction  of 
the  stream,  and  the  depth  of  the  ravine,  a  noise,  like  that  of 
thunder,  strikes  at  a  distance  on  the  ears  of  those  who  ap- 
proach it.  In  passing  out  through  the  mountains,  it  brings 
down  from  Cataonia,  and  from  the  Cilician  plains,  so  great  a 
quantity  of  alluvial  soil  to  the  sea,  that  an  oracle  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  is  reported  to  have  been  uttered  respecting  it : 

"  The  time  will  come,  when  Pyramus,  with  its  deep  whirlpools,  by  ad- 
vancing on  the  sea-shore,  will  reach  the  sacred  Cyprus." 

Something  similar  to  this  takes  place  in  Egypt.  The  Nile 
is  continually  converting  the  sea  into  continent  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  earth  ;  accordingly  Herodotus  calls  Egypt  a  gift 
of  the  river,  and  Homer  says,  that  the  Pharos  was  formerly 
out  at  sea,  not  as  it  is  at  present  connected  with  the  main- 
land of  Egypt. 

5.  [The  third 2  in  rank  is  the  Dacian  priesthood  of  Jupiter, 
inferior  to  this,  but  still  of  importance.]  There  is  at  this 
place  a  body  of  salt  water,  having  the  circumference  of  a  con- 
siderable lake.  It  is  shut  in  by  lofty  and  perpendicular  hills, 
so  that  the  descent  is  by  steps.  The  water  it  is  said  does  not 
increase  in  quantity,  nor  has  it  anywhere  an  apparent  outlet. 

6.  Neither  the  plain  of  the  Cataonians  nor  Melitene  have 
any  city,  but  strongholds  upon  the  mountains,  as  Azamora,  and 
Dastarcum,  round  which  runs  the  river  Carmalas.^-  There 
is  also  the  temple  of  the  Cataonian  Apollo,  which  is  vener- 

»  The  reading  is  doubtful. 

'  The  passage  is  corrupt.  Groskurd  proposes  Asbamean  in  place  of 
Dacian,  mention  being  made  of  a  temple  of  Asbamean  Jove  in  Amm. 
Marcell.  xxiii.  6.  Kramer  also  suggests  the  transposition  of  this  sentence 
to  the  end  of  §  6. 

^  Probably  the  Kermel-su,  a  branch  of  the  Pyramus. 
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ated  throughout  the  whole  of  Cappadocia,  and  which  the 
Cappadocians  have  taken  as  a  model  of  their  own  temples. 
Nor  have  the  other  provinces,  except  two,  any  cities.  Of  the 
rest,  Sargarausene  has  a  small  town  Herpa,  and  a  river  Car- 
malas,  which  also  discharges  itself  into  the  Cilician  sea.^  In 
the  other  provinces  is  Argos,  a  lofty  fortress  near  the  Taurus, 
and  Nora,  now  called  Neroassus,  in  which  Eumenes  sustained 
a  long  siege.  In  our  time  it  was  a  treasure-hold  of  Sisinus, 
who  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Cappa- 
docia. To  him  belonged  Cadena,  a  royal  seat,  built  after  the 
form  of  a  city.  Situated  upon  the  borders  of  Lycaonia  is 
Garsauira,  a  village  town,  said  to  have  been  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  country. 

In  Morimene,  among  the  Venasii,  is  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
with  buildings  capable  of  receiving  nearly  three  thousand  ser- 
vants of  the  temple.  It  has  a  tract  of  sacred  land  attached  to 
it,  very  fertile,  and  affording  to  the  priest  a  yearly  revenue  of 
fifteen  talents.  The  priest  is  appointed  for  life  like  the  priest 
at  Comana,  and  is  next  to  him  in  rank. 

7.  Two  provinces  only  have  cities.  In  the  Tyanitis  is 
Tyana,^  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  at  the  Cilician  Gates,' 
where  are  the  easiest  and  the  most  frequented  passes  into 
Cilicia  and  Syria.  It  is  called,  "Eusebeia  at  the  Taurus." 
Tyanitis  is  fertile,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  consists  of 
plains.  Tyana  is  built  upon  the  mound  of  Semiramis,  which 
is  fortified  with  good  walls.  At  a  little  distance  from  this 
city  are  Castabala  and  Cybistra,  towns  which  approach  still 
nearer  to  the  mountain.  At  Castabala  is  a  temple  of  Diana 
Perasia,  where,  it  is  said,  the  priestesses  walk  with  naked 
feet  unhurt  upon  burning  coals.  To  this  place  some  persons 
apply  the  story  respecting  Orestes  and  Diana  Tauropolus,  and 
say  that  the  goddess  was  called  Perasia,  because  she  was  con- 
veyed from  beyond  (Tripadev)  sea. 

In  Tyanitis,  one  of  the  ten  provinces  above  mentioned,  is 
the  city  Tyana.  But  with  these  I  do  not  reckon  the  cities 
that  were  afterwards  added,  Castabala,  and  Cybistra,  and 
those  in  Cilicia  Tracheia,  to  which  belongs  Elaeussa,  a  small 

1  There  is  some  confusion  in  this  statement. 

'  Kara-Hissar. 

^  Between  the  mountains  Bulghar-Dagh  and  Allah-Dagh. 
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fertile  island,  which  Archelaus  furnished  with  excellent 
buildings,  where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time. 

In  the  Cilician  province,  as  it  is  called,  is  Mazaca,^  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  It  is  also  called  "  Eusebeia,"  with  the 
addition  "  at  the  Argasus,"  for  it  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Argaeus,'-^  the  highest  mountain  in  that  district ;  its  summit  is 
always  covered  with  snow.  Persons  who  ascend  it  (but 
they  are  not  many)  say  that  both  the  Euxine  and  the  sea  of 
Issus  may  be  seen  from  thence  in  clear  weather. 

Mazaca  is  not  adapted  in  other  respects  by  nature  for  the 
settlement  of  a  city,  for  it  is  without  water,  and  unfortified. 
Through  the  neglect  of  the  governors,  it  is  without  walls,  per- 
haps intentionally,  lest,  trusting  to  the  wall  as  to  a  fortification, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  plain,  which  has  hills  situated  above  it,  and 
not  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  missile  weapons,  should  addict 
themselves  to  robbery.  The  country  about,  although  it  con- 
sists of  plains,  is  entirely  barren  and  uncultivated,  for  the  soil 
is  sandy,  and  rocky  underneath.  At  a  little  distance  further 
there  are  burning  plains,  and  pits  full  of  fire  to  an  extent  of 
many  stadia,  so  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  brought  from  a 
distance.  What  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  advantage  (abundance 
of  wood)  is  a  source  of  danger.  For  though  nearly  the  whole 
of  Cappadocia  is  without  timber,  the  Argaeus  is  surrounded 
by  a  forest,  so  that  wood  may  be  procured  near  at  hand,  yet 
even  the  region  lying  below  the  forest  contains  fire  in  many 
parts,  and  springs  of  cold  water  ;  but  as  neither  the  fire  nor 
the  water  break  out  upon  the  surface,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  herbage.  In  some  parts  the  bottom 
is  marshy,  and  flames  burst  out  from  the  ground  by  night. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  country  collect  wood  with  caution  ; 
but  there  is  danger  to  others,  and  particularly  to  cattle,  which 
fall  into  these  hidden  pits  of  fire. 

8.  In  the  plain  in  front  of  the  city,  and  about  40  stadia 
from  it,  is  a  river  of  the  name  of  Melas,^  whose  source  is  in 
ground  lower  than  the  level  of  the  city.     It  is  useless  to  the 

*  Kaisarieh. 

^  Edsehise-Dagh,  the  highest  peak,  has  been  estimated  at  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

'  Tlie  Kara-su,  the  black  river,  a  branch  of  the  Kizil-Irmak.  The 
modern  name  appears  common  to  many  rivers. 
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inhabitants,  because  it  does  not  flow  from  an  elevated  situation. 
It  spreads  abroad  in  marshes  and  lakes,  and  in  the  summer- 
time corrupts  the  air  round  the  city.  A  valuable  stone 
quarry  is  rendered  almost  useless  by  it.  For  there  are  ex- 
tensive beds  of  stone,  from  which  the  Mazaceni  obtain  an 
abundant  supply  of  materials  for  building,  but  the  slabs,  be- 
ing covered  with  water,  are  not  easily  detached  by  the  work- 
men. These  are  the  marshes  which  in  every  part  are  subject 
to  take  fire. 

Ariarathes  the  king  filled  in  some  narrow  channels  by 
which  the  Melas  entered  the  Halys,  and  converted  the  neigh- 
bouring plain  into  a  wide  lake.  There  he  selected  some  small 
islands  like  the  Cyclades,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  boyish 
and  frivolous  diversions.  The  barrier,  however,  was  broken 
down  all  at  once,  and  the  waters  again  flowed  abroad  and 
swelled  the  Halys,  which  swept  away  a  large  part  of  the  Cap- 
padocian  territory,  and  destroyed  many  buildings  and  planta- 
tions ;  it  also  damaged  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  of 
the  Galatians,  who  occupy  Phrygia.  In  compensation  for 
this  injury  he  paid  a  fine  of  three  hundred  talents  to  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  referred  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the 
Romans.  The  same  was  the  case  at  Herpa ;  for  he  there 
obstructed  the  stream  of  the  Carmalas,  and,  on  the  bursting 
of  the  dyke,  the  water  damaged  some  of  the  places  in  the 
Cilician  territories  about  Mallus  ;  he  was  obliged  to  make 
compensation  to  those  who  had  sustained  injury. 

9.  Although  the  territory  of  the  Mazaceni  is  destitute  in 
many  respects  of  natural  advantages,  it  seems  to  have  been 
preferred  by  the  kings  as  a  place  of  residence,  because  it  was 
nearest  the  centre  of  those  districts  which  supplied  timber, 
stone  for  building,  and  fodder,  of  which  a  very  large  quantity 
was  required  for  the  subsistence  of  their  cattle.  Their  city 
was  almost  a  camp.  The  security  of  their  persons  and  trea- 
sure^ depended  upon  the  protection  afforded  by  numerous 
fortresses,  some  of  which  belonged  to  the  king,  others  to  their 
friends. 

Mazaca  is  distant  from  Pontus  ^  about  800  stadia  to  the 
south,  and  from  the  Euphrates  a  little  less  than  double  that 
distance ;  from  the  Cilician  Gates  and  the  camp  of  Cyrus,  a 

'  XptjfioLTbJv,  the  reading  proposed  by  Kramer. 
2  i.  e.  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
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journey  of  six  days  by  way  of  Tyana,^  which  is  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  route,  and  is  distant  from  Cybistra  300 
stadia.  The  Mazaceni  adopt  the  laws  of  Charondas,  and  elect 
a  Nomodist,  (or  Chanter  of  the  Laws,)  who,  like  the  Juris- 
consults of  the  Romans,  is  the  interpreter  of  their  laws.  Ti- 
granes  the  Armenian,  when  he  overran  Cappadocia,  treated 
them  with  great  severity.  He  forced  them  to  abandon  their 
settlements,  and  go  into  Mesopotamia ;  they  peopled  Tigrano- 
certa,  chiefly  by  their  numbers.  Afterwards,  upon  the  cap- 
ture of  Tigranocerta,  those  who  were  able  returned  to  their 
own  country. 

10.  The  breadth  of  the  country  from  Pontus  to  the  Taurus  is 
about  1800  stadia  ;  the  length  from  Lycaonia  and  Phrygia,  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates  to  the  east,  and  Armenia,  is  about  3000 
stadia.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  abounds  with  fruits  of  the 
earth,  particularly  corn,  and  with  cattle  of  all  kinds.  Although 
it  lies  more  to  the  south  than  Pontus,  it  is  colder.  Bagadania, 
although  a  plain  country,  and  situated  more  towards  the  south 
than  any  district  in  Cappadocia,  (for  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
Taurus,)  produces  scarcely  any  fruit-bearing  trees.  It  affords 
pasture  for  wild  asses,  as  does  a  large  portion  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  that  about  Garsauira,  Ly- 
caonia, and  Morimene. 

In  Cappadocia  is  found  the  red  earth  called  the  Sinopic, 
which  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  country.  The  Spanish 
only  can  rival  it.  It  had  the  name  of  Sinopic,  because  the 
merchants  used  to  bring  it  down  from  Sinope,  before  the  traffic 
of  the  Ephesians  extended  as  far  as  the  people  of  Cappadocia. 
It  is  said  that  even  plates  of  crystal  and  of  the  onyx  stone  were 
discovered  by  the  miners  of  Archelaus  near  the  country  of  the 
Galatians.  There  was  a  place  where  was  found  a  white  stone 
of  the  colour  of  ivory  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  small  whetstones, 
from  which  were  made  handles  for  small  swords.  Another 
place  produced  large  masses  of  transparent  stone  for  windows, 
which  were  exported. 

The  boundary  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  is  a  mountainous 
range  parallel  to  the  Taurus,  commencing  from  the  western 
extremities  of  Chammanene,  (where  stands  Dasmenda,  a  fortress 
built  upon  a  precipice,)  and  extending  to  the  eastern  parts  of 

I  Kara-Hissar. 
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Laviansene.  Both  Chammanene  and  Laviansene  are  pro- 
vinces of  Cappadocia. 

11.  When  the  Romans,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  first 
governed  Asia,  they  made  treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance 
both  with  the  nations  and  with  the  kings.  This  honour  was 
conferred  upon  the  other  kings  separately  and  independently, 
but  upon  the  king  of  Cappadocia  in  common  with  the  nation. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  royal  race,  the  Romans  admitted  the 
independence  of  the  Cappadocians  according  to  the  treaty  of 
friendship  and  alliance  which  they  had  made  with  the  nation. 
The  deputies  excused  themselves  from  accepting  the  liberty 
which  was  ofiered  to  them,  declaring  that  they  were  unable  to 
bear  it,  and  requested  that  a  king  might  be  appointed.  The 
Romans  were  surprised  that  any  people  should  be  unwilling 
to  enjoy  liberty,  but  permitted  ^  them  to  elect  by  suffrage  any 
one  they  pleased  from  among  themselves.  They  elected 
Ariobarzanes.  The  race  became  extinct  in  the  third  gener- 
ation. Archelaus,  who  was  not  connected  with  the  nation, 
was  appointed  king  by  Antony. 

So  much  respecting  the  Greater  Cappadocia. 

With  regard  to  Cilicia  Tracheia,  which  was  annexed  to 
the  Greater  Cappadocia,  it  will  be  better  to  describe  it  when 
we  give  an  account  of  the  whole  of  Cilicia. 


CHAPTER  III. 


1.  MiTHRiDATES  Eupator  was  appointed  King  of  Pontus. 
His  kingdom  consisted  of  the  country  bounded  by  the  Halys,^ 
extending  to  the  Tibareni,^  to  Armenia,  to  the  territory 
within  the  Halys,  extending  as  far  as  Amastris,'*  and  to  some 
parts  of  Paphlagonia.  He  annexed  to  (the  kingdom  of)  Pontus 
the  sea-coast  towards  the  west  as  far  as  Heracleia,^  the  birth- 
place of  Heracleides  the  Platonic  philosopher,  and  towards 

'  Du  Theil  quotes  Justin,  38,  c,  2,  where  it  is  stated  that  Ariobarzanes 
was  appointed  king  by  the  Romans.  Probably  the  election  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

2  Kizii-Irmak. 

'  Who  lived  on  the  west  of  the  river  Sidenus  (Siddin). 

*  Amassera.  ^  Erekli,  or  Benderegli. 
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the  east,  the  country  extending  to  Colchis,  and  the  Lesser 
Armenia.  Pompey,  after  the  overthrow  of  Mithridates,  found 
the  kingdom  comprised  within  these  boundaries.  He  dis- 
tributed the  country  towards  Armenia  and  towards  Colchis 
among  the  princes  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  war ;  the  re- 
mainder he  divided  into  eleven  governments,  and  annexed 
them  to  Bithynia,  so  that  out  of  both  there  was  formed  one 
province.  Some  people  in  the  inland  parts  he  subjected  to  the 
kings  descended  from  Pylaemenes,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
delivered  over  the  Galatians  to  be  governed  by  tetrarchs  of 
that  nation. 

In  later  times  the  Roman  emperors  made  different  divisions 
of  tlje  same  country,  appointing  kings  and  rulers,  making 
some  cities  free,  and  subjecting  others  to  the  authority  of  rulers, 
others  again  were  left  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  people. 

As  we- proceed  in  our  description  according  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  we  shall  touch  slightly  on  their  former  con- 
dition, whenever  it  may  be  useful. 

I  shall  begin  from  Heracleia,^  which  is  the  most  westerly 
of  these  places. 

2.  In  sailing  out  of  the  Propontiji  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  on 
the  left  hand  are  the  parts  adjoining  to  Byzantium,  (Con- 
stantinople,) and  these  belong  to  the  Thracians.  The  parts 
on  the  left  of  the  Pontus  are  called  Aristera  (or  left)  of  Pon- 
tus ;  the  parts  on  the  right  are  contiguous  to  Chalcedon.  Of 
these  the  first  tract  of  country  belongs  to  the  Biihynians,  the 
next  to  the  Mariandyni,  or,  as  some  say,  to  the  Caucones  ;  next 
is  that  of  the  Paphlagonians,  extending  to  the  Halys,  then  that 
of  the  Cappadocians  near  the  Pontus,  and  then  a  district 
reaching  to  Colchis.^  All  this  country  has  the  name  of  the 
Dexia  (or  right)  of  Pontus.  This  whole  coast,  from  Col- 
chis to  Heracleia,  was  subject  to  Mithridates  Eupator.  But 
the  parts  on  the  other  side  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  and 
Chalcedon,  remained  under  the  government  of  the  king  of 
Bithynia.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  kings  the  Romans  pre- 
served the  same  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms ;  Heracleia  was 

'  Erekli. 

*  The  Bithynians,  or  rather  Thyni,  occupied  the  sea-coast  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  tlie  river  Sagaris  (Sakaria).  The  Mariandyni  extended  to 
Heracleia  (Erekli);  and  the  Caucones  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  river 
Parthenius  (Tschati-su) . 
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annexed  to  Pontus,  and  the  country  beyond  assigned  to  the 
Bithynians. 

3.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  writers,  that  the  Bithy- 
nians, who  were  formerly  Mysians,  received  this  name  from 
Bithynians  and  Thyni,  Thracian  people,  who  came  and  settled 
among  them.  They  advance  as  a  proof  of  their  statement, 
first  as  regards  the  Bithynians,  that  there  still  exists  in  Thrace 
a  people  called  Bithynians,  and  then,  as  regards  the  Thyni, 
that  the  sea-shore,  near  Apollonia  ^  and  Salmydessus,^  is  called 
Thynias.  The  Bebryces,  who  preceded  them  as  settlers  in 
Mysia,  were,  as  I  conjecture,  Thracians.  We  have  said^  that 
the  Mysians  themselves  were  a  colony  of  those  Thracians  who 
are  now  called  Msesi. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  these  people. 

4.  There  is  not,  however,  the  same  agreement  among  writers 
with  regard  to  the  Mariandyni,  and  the  Caucones.  For  they 
say  that  Heracleia  is  situated  among  the  Mariandyni,  and  was 
founded  by  Milesians."*  But  who  they  are,  or  whence  they 
came,  nothing  is  said.  There  is  no  difference  in  language, 
nor  any  other  apparent  national  distinction  between  them  and 
the  Bithynians,  whom  they  resemble  in  all  respects.  It  is 
probable  therefore  the  Mariandyni  were  a  Thracian  tribe. 

Theopompus  says  that  Mariandynus,  who  governed  a  part 
of  Paphlagonia,  which  was  subject  to  many  masters,  invaded 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  and 
that  he  gave  his  own  name  to  the  territory  which  he  had  be- 
fore occupied.  It  is  also  said  that  the  Milesians  who  first 
founded  Heracleia,  compelled  the  Mariandyni,  the  former  pos- 
sessors of  the  place,  to  serve  as  Helots,  and  even  sold  them, 
but  not  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  country.  For  they 
were  sold  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  class  of  persons  called 
Mnoans,  who  were  slaves  to  the  Cretans,  and  the  Penestae,^ 
who  were  slaves  of  the  Thessalians. 

5.  The  Caucones,  who,  according  to  history,  inhabited  the 
line  of  sea-coast  which  extends  from  the  Mariandyni  as  far  as 
the  river  Parthenius,  and  to  whom  belonged  the  city  Tieium,^ 

*  Sizeboli,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Butgas.  *  Midjeh. 
^  B.  vii.  c.  iii.  §  2. 

*  Kramer  is  of  opinion  that  Strabo  is  mistaken  in  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  Heracleia. 

*  Athenaeus,  b.  vi.  c.  85,  vol.  i.  p.  414,  Bohn's  Class.  Library.      6  Tilijos, 
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are  said  bj  some  writers  to  be  Scythians,  by  others  a  tribe  of 
Macedonians,  and  by  others  a  tribe  of  Pelasgi.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  these  people  elsewhere.^  Callisthenes  in 
his  comment  upon  the  enumeration  of  the  ships  inserts  after 
this  verse, 

"Cromna,  iEgialus,  and  the  lofty  Erythini,"* 
these  lines, 

"  The  brave  son  of  Polycles  led  the  Caucones, 
Who  inhabited  the  well-known  dwellings  about  the  river  Parthenius," 

for  the  territory  extends  from  Heracleia,  and  the  Mariandyni 
as  far  as  the  Leucosyri,  whom  we  call  Cappadocians.  But 
the  tribe  of  the  Caucones  about  Tieium  extends  to  the  Par- 
thenius ;  that  of  the  Heneti,  who  occupy  Cytorum,^  imme- 
diately follows  the  Parthenius,  and  even  at  present  some 
Caucones  are  living  about  the  Parthenius. 

6.  Heracleia  is  a  city  with  a  good  harbour,  and  of  import- 
ance in  other  respects.  It  has  sent  out  colonies,  among  which 
are  the  Cherronesus,'*  and  the  Callatis.^  It  was  once  inde- 
pendent, afterwards  for  some  time  it  was  under  the  power  of 
tyrants ;  it  again  recovered  its  freedom ;  but  at  last,  when 
subject  to  the  Romans,  it  was  governed  by  kings.  It  re- 
ceived a  colony  of  Romans,  which  was  settled  in  a  portion  of 
the  city,  and  of  its  territory.  A  little  before  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  Adiatorix,  the  son  of  Domnecleius  the  tetrarch  of  Gala- 
tia,  who  had  received  from  Antony  that  portion  of  the  city  of 
which  the  Heracleiotae  were  in  possession,  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans by  night,  and  put  t^iem  to  death  by  the  command,  as  he 
said,  of  Antony ;  but  after  the  victory  at  Actium,  he  was  led 
in  triumph,  and  put  to  death  together  with  his  son.  The  city 
belongs  to  the  province  of  Pontus,  which  was  annexed  to 
Bithynia. 

7.  Between  Chalcedon  and  Heracleia  are  several  rivers,  as 
the  Psillis,^  the  Calpas,  and  the  Sangarius,  of  which  last  the 
poet  makes  mention.^  It  has  its  source  at  the  village  Sangias, 
at  the  distance  of  150  stadia  from  Pessinus.    It  flows  through 

'  B.  viii.  c.  iii.  §  17.  ^  ^  jj  §55.  ^  Kidros. 

♦  On  the  bay  of  the  modem  Sebastopol,  b.  vii.  c.  iv.  §  2. 

*  Mangalia. 

«  Some  of  the  smaller  mountain  streams  which  descend  from  the  range 
of  hills  extending  from  Scutari  to  the  Sangaria.  According  to  Gossellin 
the  Psillis  may  be  the  river  near  Tschileh,  and  the  Calpas  the  river  near 
Kerpeh.  '  II.  xvi.  719. 
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the  greater  part  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  and  a  part  also  of 
Bithynia,  so  that  it  is  distant  from  Nicomedia  a  little  more 
than  300  stadia,  where  the  river  Gallus  unites  with  it.  The 
latter  river  has  its  source  at  Modra  in  Phrygia  on  the  Helles- 
pont, which  is  the  same  country  as  the  Epictetus,  and  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Bithynians. 

The  Sangarius  thus  increased  in  bulk,  and  navigable,  al- 
though not  so  formerly,  is  the  boundary  of  Bithynia  at  the  part 
of  the  coast  where  it  discharges  itself.  In  front  of  this  coast 
is  the  island  Thynia. 

In  the  territory  of  Heracleia  grows  the  aconite. 

This  city  is  distant  from  the  temple  at  Chalcedon  about 
1500,  and  from  the  Sangarius  500,  stadia. 

8.  Tieium  is  now  a  small  town  and  has  nothing  remarkable 
belonging  to  it,  except  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Philetaerus, 
the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Attalic  kings. 

Next  is  the  river  Parthenius,  flowing  through  a  country 
abounding  with  flowers;  from  these  it  obtained  its  name.^ 
Its  source  is  in  Paphlagonia.  Then  succeeded  Paphlagonia, 
and  the  Heneti.  It  is  a  question  what  Heneti  the  poet 
means,  when  he  says, 

"  the  brave  Pylaemenes  led  the  Paphlagonians  out  of  the  country  of  the 
Heneti,  where  they  have  a  race  of  wild  mules ; "  ^ 

for  at  present,  they  say,  no  Heneti  are  to  be  found  in  Paphla- 
gonia. Others  say  that  it  is  a  village  on  the  shore  distant 
ten  schoeni  from  Amastris.  But  Zenodotus  writes  the  verse 
in  this  manner,  "  From  Heneta,"  and  says  that  it  means  the 
present  Amisus.  According  to  others  it  was  a  tribe  border- 
ing upon  the  Cappadocians,  which  engaged  in  an  expedition 
with  the  Cimmerians,  and  were  afterwards  driven  away  into 
Adria.  But  the  account  most  generally  received  is,  that  the 
Heneti  were  the  most  considerable  tribe  of  the  Paphlagonians ; 
that  Pylaemenes  was  descended  from  it ;  that  a  large  body  of 
this  people  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  war ;  that  when 
they  had  lost  their  leader  they  passed  over  to  Thrace  upon 
the  capture  of  Troy ;  and  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings 
arrived  at  the  present  Henetic  territory. 

Some  writers  say  that  both  Antenor  and  his  sons  partici- 
pated in  this  expedition,  and  settled  at  the  inner  recess  of  the 

^  The  virgin  river,  from  its  flowers  and  tranquil  course.        ^  II.  ii.  851. 

VOL.   II.  u 
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gulf  of  Adria,  as  we  have  said  in  the  description  of  Italy. ^  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the 
Heneti,  and  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Paphla- 
gonia. 

9.  The  boundary  of  the  Paphlagonians  to  the  east  is  the 
river  Halys,  which  flows  from  the  south  between  the  Syrians 
and  the  Paphlagonians ;  and  according  to  Herodotus,^  (who 
means  Cappadocians,  when  he  is  speaking  of  Syrians,)  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Euxine  Sea.  Even  at  present  they  are 
called  Leuco- Syrians,  (or  White  Syrians,)  while  those  without 
the  Taurus  are  called  Syrians.  In  comparison  with  the  peo- 
ple within  the  Taurus,  the  latter  have  a  burnt  complexion ; 
but  the  former,  not  having  it,  received  the  appellation  of  Leuco- 
Syrians  (or  White  Syrians).     Pindar  says  that 

"  the  Amazons  commanded  a  Syrian  band,  armed  with  spears  with  broad 
iron  heads;" 

thus  designating  the  people  that  lived  at  Themiscyra.^  The- 
miscyra  belongs  to  the  Amiseni,^  and  the  district  of  the 
Amiseni  to  the  Leuco- Syrians  settled  beyond  the  Halys. 

The  river  Halys  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Paphlagonians 
to  the  east  ;  Phrygians  and  the  Galatians  settled  among  that 
people,  on  the  south ;  and  on  the  west  Bithynians  and  Marian- 
dyni  (for  the  race  of  the  Caucones  has  everywhere  entirely 
disappeared) ;  on  the  north  the  Euxine.  This  country  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  inland,  and  the  maritime,  extend- 
ing from  the  Halys  as  far  as  Bithynia.  Mithridates  Eupator 
possessed  the  maritime  part  as  far  as  Heracleia,  and  of  the 
inland  country  he  had  the  district  nearest  to  Heracleia,  some 
parts  of  which  extended  even  beyond  the  Halys.  These  are 
also  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province  of  Pontus.  The  re- 
mainder was  subject  to  chiefs,  even  after  the  overthrow  of 
Mithridates. 

We  shall  afterwards  speak  of  those  Paphlagonians  in  the 
inland  parts,  who  were  not  subject  to  Mithridates  ;  we  propose 
at  present  to  describe  the  country  which  he  governed,  called 
Pontus. 

10.  After  the  river  Parthenius  is  Amastris,  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  princess  by  whom  it  was  founded.     It  is 

'  B.  V.  c.  i.  §  4.  2  Herod,  i.  6. 

^  About  the  Thermodon,  now  Termeh. 
*  The  country  about  Samsoun. 
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situated  upon  a  peninsula,  with  harbours  on  each  side  of  the 
isthmus.  Amastris  was  the  wife  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of 
Heracleia,  and  daughter  of  Oxyathres,  the  brother  of  the 
Darius  who  fought  against  Alexander.  She  formed  the  set- 
tlement out  of  four  cities,  Sesamus,  Cytorum,  Cromna,  (men- 
tioned by  Homer  in  his  recital  of  the  Paphlagonian  forces/) 
and  Tieium,  which  city  however  soon  separated  from  the 
others,  but  the  rest  continued  united.  Of  these,  Sesamus  is 
called  the  citadel  of  Amastris.  Cytorum  was  formerly  a  mart 
of  the  people  of  Sinope.  It  had  its  name  from  Cytorus,  the 
son  of  Phrixus,  according  to  Ephorus.  Box-wood  of  the  best 
quality  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  territory  of  Amastris, 
and  particularly  about  Cytorum. 

^gialus  is  a  line  of  sea-coast,  in  length  more  than  100  stadia. 
On  it  is  a  village  of  the  same  name,^  which  the  poet  mentions 
in  these  lines, 

"  Cromna,  and  ^gialus,  and  the  lofty  Erythini  ;"^ 

but  some  authors  write, 

"  Cromna  and  Cobialus." 

The  Erythini  are  said  to  be  the  present  Erythrini,  and  to  have 
their  name  from  their  (red)  colour.     They  are  two  rocks.* 

Next  to  ^gialus  is  Carambis,  a  large  promontory  stretching 
towards  the  north,  and  the  Scythian  Chersonesus.  We  have 
frequently  mentioned  this  promontory,  and  the  Criu-metopon 
opposite  it,  which  divides  the  Euxine  into  two  seas.^ 

Next  to  Carambis  is  Cinolis,^  and  Anti-Cinolis,  and  Aboni- 
teichos,'  a  small  city,  and  Armene,^  which  gave  rise  to  the 
common  proverb  ; 

"  He  who  had  nothing  to  do  built  a  wall  about  Armene." 
It  is  a  village  of  the  Sinopenses,  with  a  harbour. 

11.  Next  is  Sinope  itself,  distant  from  Armene  50  stadia, 
the  most  considerable  of  all  the  cities  in  that  quarter.  It  was 
founded  by  Milesians,  and  when  the  inhabitants  had  estab- 
lished a  naval  force  they  commanded  the  sea  within  the  Cya- 

'  II.  u.  853.  '  Kara-Aghatsch.  »  II.  i.  855. 

*  Between  C.  Tchakras  and  Delike-Tschili. 

'  B.  vii.  c.  iv.  §  3.  «  Kinoli. 

'  Ineboli,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Daurikan-Irmak. 

*  Ak-Liman. 
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nean  rocks,  and  were  allies  of  the  Greeks  in  many  naval  battles 
beyond  these  limits.  Although  this  city  was  independent  for 
a  long  period,  it  did  not  preserve  its  liberty  to  the  last^  but 
was  taken  by  siege,  and  became  subject  first  to  Pharnaces, 
then  to  his  successors,  to  the  time  when  the  Romans  put  an 
end  to  the  power  of  Mithridates  Eupator.  This  prince  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  this  city,  on  which  he  conferred  dis- 
tinguished honour,  and  made  it  a  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It 
has  received  advantages  from  nature  which  have  been  im- 
proved by  art.  It  is  built  upon  the  neck  of  a  peninsula ;  on 
each  side  of  the  isthmus  are  harbours,  stations  for  vessels,  and 
fisheries  worthy  of  admiration  for  the  capture  of  the  pela- 
mydes.  Of  these  fisheries  we  have  said^  that  the  people  of 
Sinope  have  the  second,  and  the  Byzantines  the  third,  in 
point  of  excellence. 

The  peninsula  projects  in  a  circular  form ;  the  shores  are 
surrounded  by  a  chain  of  rocks,  and  in  some  parts  there  are 
cavities,  like  rocky  pits,  which  are  called  Choenicides.  These 
are  filled  when  the  sea  is  high.  For  the  above  reason,  the 
place  is  not  easily  approached  ;  besides  which,  along  the  whole 
surface  of  rock  the  road  is  covered  with  sharp-pointed  stones, 
and  persons  cannot  walk  upon  it  with  naked  feet.  The  lands 
in  the  higher  parts  and  above  the  city  have  a  good  soil,  and 
are  adorned  with  fields  dressed  as  gardens,  and  this  is  the  case 
in  a  still  greater  degree  in  the  suburbs.  The  city  itself  is 
well  secured  with  walls,  and  magnificently  ornamented  with 
a  gymnasium,  forum,  and  porticos.  Notwithstanding  these 
advantages  for  defence,  it  was  twice  taken ;  first  by  Phar- 
naces, who  attacked  it  unexpectedly ;  afterwards  by  Lucullus, 
who  besieged  it  while  it  was  harassed  by  an  insidious  tyrant 
within  the  walls.  For  Bacchides,^  who  was  appointed  by  the 
king  commander  of  the  garrison,  being  always  suspicious  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  those  within  the  city,  had  disgraced 
and  put  many  to  death.  He  thus  prevented  the  citizens  both 
from  defending  themselves  with  bravery,  although  capable  of 
making  a  gallant  defence,  and  from  offering  terms  for  a  capitul- 
ation.    The  city  was  therefore  captured.     Lucullus  took  away 

*  B.  vii.  c.  vi.  §  2, 

2  The  eunuch  Bacchides,  or  Bacchus,  according  to  others,  whom  Mi- 
thridates, after  despairing  of  success,  commissioned  with  the  order  for  his 
women  to  die.     Plutarch,  Life  of  Lticulhcs. 
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the  Sphere  of  Billarus,^  and  the  Autolycus,^  the  workmanship 
of  Sthenis,  whom  the  citizens  regarded  as  a  founder,  and 
honoured  as  a  god  ;  he  left  the  other  ornaments  of  the  city- 
untouched.  There  was  there  an  oracle  of  Sthenis.  He  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  companions  of  Jason  in  his  voyage, 
and  to  have  got  possession  of  this  place.  In  after  times  the 
Milesians,  observing  the  natural  advantages  of  the  city,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  inhabitants,  appropriated  it  as  their  own,  and 
sent  out  colonists.  It  has  at  present  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  part 
of  the  city  and  of  the  territory  belongs  to  the  Romans.  It  is 
distant  from  Hieron^  3500,  from  Heracleia  2000,  and  from 
Carambis  700,  stadia.  It  has  produced  men  distinguished 
among  philosophers,  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  and  Timotheus  sur- 
named  Patrion  ;  among  poets,  Diphilus,  the  writer  of  comedy  ; 
among  historians.  Baton,'*  who  wrote  the  history  of  Persia. 

12.  Proceeding  thence,  next  in  order  is  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Halys.  It  has  its  name  from  the  hales,  or  salt  mines,^ 
near  which  it  flows.  It  has  its  source  in  the  Greater  Cap- 
padocia,  near  the  territory  of  Pontus,  in  Camisene.  It  flows 
in  a  large  stream  towards  the  west,  then  turning  to  the  north 
through  the  country  of  the  Galatians  and  Paphlagonians,  forms 
the  boundary  of  their  territory,  and  of  that  of  the  Leuco- Syrians. 
The  tract  of  land  belonging  to  Sinope  and  all  the  mountainous 
country  as  far  as  Bithynia,  situated  above  the  sea-coast,  which 
has  been  described,  furnishes  timber  of  excellent  quality  for 
ship-building,  and  is  easily  conveyed  away.     The  territory  of 

'  Probably  a  celestial  globe  constructed  by  Billarus,  or  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Billarus,  a  person  otherwise  unknown.  Strabo  mentions,  b.  ii. 
c.  V.  §  10,  the  Sphere  of  Crates,  Cicero  the  Sphere  of  Archimedes  and  of 
Posidonius.  History  speaks  of  several  of  these  spheres,  among  others 
of  that  of  Ptolemy  and  Aratus.  Leontinus,  a  mechanician  of  the  sixth 
century,  explains  the  manner  in  which  this  last  was  constructed. 

'^  Lucullus,  upon  his  entry  into  Sinope,  put  to  death  8000  Cilicians 
whom  he  found  there.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  after  having  set  fire 
to  the  town,  carried  with  them  the  statue  of  Autolycus,  the  founder  of 
Sinope,  the  work  of  Sthenis ;  but  not  having  time  to  put  it  on  board  ship, 
it  was  left  on  the  sea-shore.  Autolycus  was  one  of  the  companions  of 
Hercules  in  his  expedition  against  the  Amazons.  Sthenis,  as  well  as  his 
brother  Lysistratus,  was  a  celebrated  statuary;  he  was  a  native  of  Olyn- 
thus  and  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

'  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius  near  Chalcedon. 

*  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Tyrants  of  Ephesus. 
Athenceus,  b.  vi.  c.  59,  p.  395,  Bohn's  Class.  Library. 

*  airb  tGjv  aXCjv. 
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Sinope  produces  the  maple,  and  the  mountain  nut  tree,  from 
which  wood  for  tables  is  cut.  The  whole  country  is  plant- 
ed with  the  olive,  and  cultivation  begins  a  little  above  the  sea- 
coast. 

13.  Next  to  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  is  Gadilonitis,  extending 
as  far  as  the  Saramene  ;  it  is  a  fertile  country,  wholly  con- 
sisting of  plains,  and  produces  every  kind  of  fruit.  It  affords 
also  pasture  for  flocks  of  sheep  which  are  covered  ^  with  skins, 
and  produce  a  soft  wool ;  very  little  of  this  wool  is  to  be  found 
throughout  Cappadocia  and  Pontus.  There  are  also  deer,^ 
which  are  rare  in  other  parts. 

The  Amiseni  possess  one  part  of  this  country.  Pompey 
gave  another  to  Deiotarus,  as  well  as  the  tract  about  Phar- 
nacia  and  Trapezus  as  far  as  Colchis  and  the  Lesser  Armenia. 
Pompey  appointed  him  king  of  these  people  and  countries  :  he 
had  already  inherited  the  tetrarchy  of  the  Galatians,  called  the 
Tolistobogii.  Upon  his  death  various  persons  succeeded  to 
the  different  parts  of  his  kingdom. 

14.  Next  to  Gadilon^are  the  Saramene,'*  and  Amisus,  a 
considerable  city  distant  from  Sinope  about  900  stadia.  Theo- 
pompus  says  that  the  Milesians  were  the  first  founders,         * 

*****  5  [then  by]  a  chief  of  the 

Cappadocians  ; .  in  the  third  place  it  received  a  colony  of 
Athenians  under  the  conduct  of  Athenocles,  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  Piraseus. 

This  city  also  was  in  the  possession  of  the  kings.  Mithri- 
dates  Eupator  embellished  it  with  temples,  and  added  a  part 
to  it.  Lucullus,  and  afterwards  Pharnaces,  who  came  from 
across  the  Bosporus,  besieged  it.  Antony  surrendered  it  to 
the  kings  of  Pontus,  after  it  had  been  declared  free  by  Divus 
Caesar.  Then  the  Tyrant  Strato  oppressed  the  inhabitants, 
who  again  recovered  their  liberty  under  Caesar  Augustus  after 
the  battle  of  Actium.  They  are  now  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Among  other  fertile  spots  is  Themiscyra,^  the  abode  of 
the  Amazons,  and  Sidene."^ 

*  B.  iv.  c.  iv.  §  3.  '  ZopKBQ.  3  Wesir  Kopti. 

*  The  district  between  the  Halys  (Kizil  Irmak)  and  the  Iris  (Jeschil 
Irmak). 

'  Some  words  of  the  text  are  lost. 

®  The  tract  of  country  between  the  Iris  and  the  Therm odon. 

'  The  territory  on  the  east  of  the  Thermodon  (Termeh). 
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15.  Themiscyra  is  a  plain,  partly  washed  by  the  sea,  and 
distant  about  60  stadia  from  the  city  (Amisus)  ;  and  partly 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountainous  country,  which  is  well 
wooded,  and  intersected  with  rivers,  which  have  their  source 
among  the  mountains.  A  river,  named  Thermodon,  which 
receives  the  water  of  all  these  rivers,  traverses  the  plain. 

Another  river  very  similar  to  this,  of  the  name  of  Iris,^ 
flowing  from  a  place  called  Phanaroea,^  traverses  the  same  plain. 
It  has  its  sources  in  Pontus.  Flowing  westward  through  the 
city  of  Pontic  Comana,^  and  through  Dazimonitis,*  a  fertile 
plain,  it  then  turns  to  the  north  beside  Gaziura,'^  an  ancient 
seat  of  the  kings,  but  now  deserted  ;  it  then  again  returns  to 
the  east,  where,  uniting  with  the  Scylax^  and  other  rivers, 
and  taking  its  course  beside  the  walls  of  my  native  place, 
Amaseia,'  a  very  strongly  fortified  city,  proceeds  to  Phanaroea. 
There  when  joined  by  the  Lycus,^  which  rises  in  Armenia,  it 
becomes  the  Iris.  It  then  enters  Themiscyra,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Euxine.  This  plain,  therefore,  is  well 
watered  with  dews,  is  constantly  covered  with  herbage,  and 
is  capable  of  affording  food  to  herds  of  cattle  as  well  as  to 
horses.  The  largest  crops  there  consist  of  panic  and  millet, 
or  rather  they  never  fail,  for  the  supply  of  water  more  than 
counteracts  the  effect  of  all  drought ;  these  people,  therefore, 
never  on  any  occasion  experience  a  famine.  The  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  produces  so  large  an  autumnal  crop 
of  spontaneous-grown  wild  fruits,  of  the  vine,  the  pear,  the 
apple,  and  hazel,  that,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  persons  who 
go  into  the  woods  to  cut  timber  gather  them  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  the  fruit  is  found  either  yet  hanging  upon  the  trees  or 
lyjng  beneath  a  deep  covering  of  fallen  leaves  thickly  strewed 
upon  the  ground.  Wild  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  resort 
here  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  food,  are  frequently 
hunted. 

16.  Next  to  Themiscyra  is  Sidene,  a  fertile  plain,  but  not 
watered  in  the  same  manner  by  rivers  as  Themiscyra.  It  has 
strongholds  on  the  sea-coast,  as  Side,^  from  which  Sidene  has 

*  Jeschil  Irmak.         ^  Tasch  Owa.         •''  Gumenek.        *  Kas  Owa. 
'  Turchal.  '  Tschoterlek  Irmak.  '  Amasija. 

^  Germeili  Tschai. 

*  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Puleman. 
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its  name,  Chabaca  and  Phabda  (Phauda).i     Amisene  extends 
as  far  as  this  place. 

Among  the  natives  of  Amisus^  distinguished  for  their  learn- 
ing were  the  mathematicians  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Rathenus, 
and  Dionysodorus,  of  the  same  name  as  the  Ionian  (Milesian  ?) 
geometrician,  and  Tyrannion  the  grammarian,  whose  lessons 
I  attended. 

17.  Next  to  Sidene  is  Pharnacia^  a  small  fortified  city,  and 
then  follows  Trapezus,'*  a  Greek  city,  to  which  from  Amisus 
is  a  voyage  of  about  2200  stadia;  thence  to  the  Phasis 
about  1400  stadia,  so  that  the  sum  total  of  stadia  from  the 
Hieron^  to  the  Phasis  is  about  8000  stadia,  either  more  or  less. 

In  sailing  along  this  coast  from  Amisus  we  first  come  to 
the  Heracleian  promontory  ;^  then  succeeds  another  promon- 
tory, Jasonium,'^  and  the  Genetes  ;®  then  Cytorus  (Cotyorus)  a 
small  city,^  from  which  Pharnacia  received  a  colony ;  then 
Ischopolis,  which  is  in  ruins.  Next  is  a  bay  on  which  are 
situated  Cerasus,  and  Hermonassa,^^  small  settlements.  Near 
Hermonassa  is  Trapezus,  then  Colchis.  Somewhere  about 
this  place  is  a  settlement  called  Zygopolis. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Colchis,  and  of  the  sea-coast  be- 
yond. ^^ 

18.  Above  Trapezus  and  Pharnacia  are  situated  Tibareni, 
Chald£ei,  Sanni,  (who  were  formerly  called  Macrones,i'^)  and 
the  Lesser  Armenia.  The  Appaitae  also,  formerly  called 
Cercitae,  are  not  far  from  these  places.  Through  the  country  be- 
longing to  these  people  stretches  the  Scydises,^^  a  very  rugged 
mountain,  contiguous  to  the  Moschic  mountains^'*  above  Colchis. 
The  heights  of  the  Scy discs  are  occupied  by  the  Heptacometas.^''' 
This  country  is  likewise  traversed  by  the  Paryadres,^^  which 
extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidene  and  Themiscyra  to 
the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pontus. 

*  Fatsa  ?  2  Samsun. 

*  According  to  Arrian,  Pharnacia  in  his  time  was  the  name  of  Cerasns 
(Kerasun). 

*  Trebisond.  *  The  temple  of  Jupiter  near  Chalcedon. 

^  To  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Termeh.         ^  Jasun.        ^  C  Vona. 

9  Ordu.  10  Platana.  "  B.  xi.  c.  ii.  §  12. 

'-  Probably  the  same  as  the  Macropogones  and  Macrocephali. 

'^  Aggi-dagh.  "  The  mountains  above  Erzeroum. 

'*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Seven  Villages.  *«  lildiz-dagh. 
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All  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  are  quite  savage, 
but  the  Heptacometae  are  more  so  than  all  the  others.  Some 
of  them  live  among  trees,  or  in  small  towers,  whence  the 
ancients  called  them  Mosynceci,^  because  the  towers  were 
called  mosynes.  Their  food  consists  of  the  flesh  of  wild  ani- 
mals and  the  fruits  of  trees.  They  attack  travellers,  leaping 
down  from  the  floors  of  their  dwellings  among  the  trees.  The 
Heptacoraetas  cut  off  three  of  Pompey's  cohorts,  as  they  were 
passing  through  the  mountains,  by  placing  on  their  road 
vessels  filled  with  maddening  honey,  which  is  procured  from 
the  branches  of  trees.  The  men  who  had  tasted  the  honey 
and  lost  their  senses  were  attacked  and  easily  despatched. 
Some  of  these  barbarians  were  called  Byzeres. 

19.  The  present  Chaldaei  were  anciently  called  Chalybes. 
It  is  in  their  territory  chiefly  that  Pharnacia  is  situated.  On 
the  sea-coast  it  has  natural  advantages  for  the  capture  of  the 
pelamydes.  For  this  fish  is  first  caught  at  this  place.  On 
the  mainland  there  are  at  present  mines  of  iron ;  formerly 
there  were  also  mines  of  silver.  The  sea-shore  along  all  these 
places  is  very  narrow,  for  directly  above  it  are  hills,  which 
abound  with  mines  and  forests ;  much,  however,  of  the  country 
is  not  cultivated.  The  miners  derive  their  subsistence  from 
the  mines,  and  the  fishermen  from  the  fisheries,  especially 
from  the  capture  of  pelamydes  and  dolphins.  The  dolphins 
pursue  shoals  of  fish,  the  cordyla,  the  tunny,  and  even  the 
pelamys ;  they  grow  fat  on  them,  and  as  they  approach  the 
land  incautiously,  are  easily  taken.  They  are  caught  with  a 
bait  and  then  cut  into  pieces ;  large  quantities  of  the  fat  are 
used  for  all  purposes. 

20.  These  I  suppose  are  the  people  who  are  called  by 
Homer  Halizoni,  who  in  his  Catalogue  follow  the  Paphlago- 
nians. 

"But  Odius  and  Epistrophus  led  the  Halizoni 
Far  from  Alybe,  where  there  are  silver  mines ;  "' 

whether  the  writing  was  changed  from  "  far  from  Chalybe," 
or  whether  the  people  were  formerly  called  Alybes  instead  of 
Chalybes.  We  cannot  at  present  say  that  it  is  possible  that 
Chaldaei  should  be  read  for  Chalybes,  but  it  cannot  be  maintain- 
ed that  formerly  Chalybes  could  not  be  read  for  Alybes,  espe- 

'  Dwellers  in  towers.  *  II.  ii.  856. 
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cially  when  we  know  that  names  are  subject  to  many  changes, 
more  especially  among  barbarians.  For  example,  a  tribe  of 
Thracians  were  called  Sinties,  then  Sinti,  then  Saii,  in  whose 
country  Archilochus  is  said  to  have  thrown  away  his  shield : 

"  one  of  the  Saii  exults  in  having  a  shield,  which,  without  blame,  I  invo- 
luntarily left  behind  in  a  thicket." 

This  same  people  have  now  the  name  of  Sapaei.  For  all 
these  people  were  settled  about  Abdera,  they  also  held  Lem- 
nos  and  the  islands  about  Lemnos.  Thus  also  Brygi,  Briges, 
and  Phryges  are  the  same  people;  and  Mysi,  Maeones,  and 
Meones  are  the  same  people.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multi- 
ply instances  of  this  kind. 

The  Seepsian  (Demetrius)  throws  some  doubt  on  the  alter- 
ation of  the  name  from  Alybes  to  Chalybes,  but  not  under- 
standing what  follows,  nor  what  accords  with  it,  nor,  in  par- 
ticular, why  the  poet  calls  the  Chalybes  Alizoni,  he  rejects 
the  opinion  that  there  has  been  an  alteration  of  name.  In 
comparing  his  opinion  with  my  own  I  shall  consider  also  the 
hypotheses  entertained  by  others. 

21.  Some  persons  alter  the  word  to  Alazones,  others  to 
Amazons,  and  "  Alybe "  to  "  Alope,"  or  "  Alobe,"  calling 
the  Scythians  above  the  Borysthenes  Alazones  and  Callipida3, 
and  by  other  names,  about  which  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and 
Eudoxus  have  talked  very  absurdly ;  some  say  that  the  Ama- 
zons were  situated  between  Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia  near 
Cyme,  which  is  the  opinion  also  of  Ephorus,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  latter  place.  And  this  opinion  may  not  be  unreason- 
able, for  he  may  mean  the  country  which  in  later  times  was 
inhabited  by  the  JEolians  and  lonians,  but  formerly  by  Ama- 
zons. There  are  some  cities,  it  is  said,  which  have  their 
names  from  the  Amazons ;  as  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  and 
Myrina.  But  would  any  one  think  of  inquiring  in  these 
places  after  Alybe,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  Alope,  or 
Alobe ;  what  would  be  the  meaning  of  "  from  afar,"  or  where 
is  the  silver  mine  ? 

22.  These  objections  he  solves  by  an  alteration  in  the  text, 
for  he  writes  the  verses  in  this  manner, 

"  But  Odius  and  Epistrophus  led  the  Amazons, 

Who  came  from  Alope,  whence  the  tribe  of  the  Amazonides." 

But  by  this  solution  he  has  invented  another  fiction.      For 
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Alope  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  that  situation,  and  the  alter- 
ation in  the  text,  itself  a  great  change,  and  contrary  to  the 
authority  of  ancient  copies,  looks  like  an  adaptation  formed 
for  the  occasion. 

The  Scepsian  (Demetrius)  does  not  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Ephorus,  nor  does  he  agree  with  those  who  suppose  them  to 
be  the  Halizoni  about  Pallene,  whom  we  mentioned  in  the  de- 
scription of  Macedonia.  He  is  at  a  loss  also  to  understand 
how  any  one  could  suppose  that  auxiliaries  could  come  to  the 
Trojans  from  the  Nomades  situated  above  the  Borysthenes. 
He  much  approves  of  the  opinion  of  Hecataeus  the  Milesian, 
and  of  Menecrates  of  Elea,  disciples  of  Xenocrates,  and  that 
of  Palnephatus.  The  first  of  these  says  in  his  work  entitled 
'•  the  Circuit  of  the  Earth,"  "  near  the  city  Alazia  is  the  river 
Odrysses,  which  after  flowing  through  the  plain  of  Mygdonia 
from  the  west,  out  of  the  lake  Dascylitis,  empties  itself  into 
the  Rhyndacus."  He  further  relates  that  Alazia  is  now  de- 
serted, but  that  many  villages  of  the  Alazones  through  which 
the  Odrysses  flows  are  inhabited.  In  these  villages  Apollo 
is  worsihpped  with  peculiar  honours,  and  especially  on  the 
confines  of  the  Cyziceni. 

Menecrates,  in  his  work  "  the  Circuit  of  the  Hellespont," 
says  that  above  the  places  near  Myrleia  there  is  a  continuous 
mountain  tract  occupied  by  the  nation  of  the  Halizoni.  The 
name,  he  says,  ought  to  be  written  with  two  I's,  Hallizoni, 
but  the  poet  uses  one  only  on  account  of  the  metre. 

Palsephatus  says  that  Odius  and  Epistrophus  levied  their 
army  from  among  the  Amazons  then  living  in  Alope,  but  at 
present  in  Zeleia.^ 

Do  the  opinions  of  these  persons  deserve  approbation  ?  For 
besides  their  alteration  of  the  ancient  text,  and  the  position  of 
this  people,  they  neither  point  out  the  silver  mines,  nor  where 
in  Myrleatis  Alope  is  situated,  nor  how  they,  who  came 
thence  to  Troy,  came  "from  afar,"  although  it  should  be 
granted  that  there  existed  an  Alope,  or  an  Alazia.  For  these 
are  much  nearer  Troy  than  the  places  about  Ephesus.  Those, 
however,  are  triflers,  in  the  opinion  of  Demetrius,  who  speak  of 
the  existence  of  Amazons  near  Pygela,  between  Ephesus, 
Magnesia,  and  Priene,  for  the  words  "from  afar"  do  not 
agree  with  the  spot ;  much  less  will  they  agree  with  a  situa- 
tion about  Mysia,  and  Tenth rania. 
*  Sarakoi. 
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23.  This  may  be  true,  says  he,  but  some  expressions  are  to 
be  understood  as  loosely  applied,  such  as  these, 

"  Far  from  Ascania,"  ^ 
and 

"  His  name  was  Arnaeus,  given  to  him  by  his  honoured  mother,"  ' 
and 

"  Penelope  seized  the  well-turned  key  with  her  firm  hand."' 

But  admitting  this,  the  other  assertions  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  which  Demetrius  is  disposed  to  attend ;  nor  has  he  refuted 
in  a  convincing  manner  those  persons  who  maintain  that  we 
ought  to  read  "  far  from  Chalybe."  For  having  conceded 
that,  although  at  present  there  are  not  silver  mines  among  the 
Chalybes,  they  might  formerly  have  existed,  he  does  not 
grant  that  they  were  far-famed,  and  worthy  of  notice,  like 
the  iron  mines.  But  some  one  may  say,  what  should  prevent 
them  from  being  as  famous  as  the  iron  mines,  or  does  an 
abundance  of  iron  make  a  place  celebrated,  and  not  an  abund- 
ance of  silver?  Again,  if  the  silver  mines  had  obtained 
celebrity  in  the  age  of  Homer,  but  not  in  the  heroic  times,  can 
any  one  blame  the  poet's  representation  ?  How  did  their  fame 
reach  him  ?  How  did  the  fame  of  the  copper  mines  at  Temesa 
in  Italy,  or  of  the  wealth  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  reach  his  ears, 
although  Egyptian  Thebes  was  situated  almost  at  double  the 
distance  of  the  Chaldsei. 

But  Demetrius  does  not  altogether  agree  with  those  whose 
opinions  he  espouses.  For  when  he  is  describing  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Scepsis  his  own  birth-place,  he  mentions  Enea,  a 
village,  Argyria,  and  Alazonia,  as  near  Scepsis,  and  the  ^sepus  ;* 
but  if  these  places  exist  at  all,  they  must  be  near  the  sources  of 
the  ^sepus.  Hecateeus  places  them  beyond  the  mouths  of  that 
river.  Palsephatus,  who  says  that  the  Amazons  formerly  oc- 
cupied Alope,  and  at  present  Zeleia,  does  not  advance  any- 
thing in  agreement  with  these  statements.  But  if  Menecrates 
agrees  with  Demetrius,  neither  does  Menecrates  say  what  this 
Alope,  or  Alobe,  is,  (or,  in  whatever  manner  they  please  to 
write  the  name,)  nor  yet  does  Demetrius  himself. 

24.  With  regard  to  Apollodorus,  who  mentions  these  places 
in  his  discourse  on  the  array  of  the  Trojan  forces,  we  have 

'  II.  ii.  863.  '^  Od.  xviii.  5.  3  Od.  xxi.  6. 

*  In  Kiepert's  map  it  is  without  a  name.  Leake  calls  it  Boklu.  It 
falls  into  the  sea  to  the  west  of  Cyzicus. 
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said  much  before  in  reply  to  him,  and  we  must  now  speak  of 
him  again. ^  He  is  of  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  understand 
the  Halizoni  without  the  Halys,  for  no  auxiliaries  came  to 
Troy  from  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Halys. 
First,  then,  we  will  inquire  of  him  who  are  the  Halizoni 
within  the  Halys,  and  situated 

"  far  from  Alybe,  where  are  silver  mines  ?  " 

He  will  not  he  able  to  reply.  Next  we  will  ask  the  reason 
why  he  does  not  admit  that  some  auxiliaries  came  from  the 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Halys.  For  if  it  was  the 
case,  that  all  the  rest  were  living  on  this  side  the  Halys,  ex- 
cept the  Thracians,  nothing  prevented  this  one  body  of  allies 
from  coming  from  afar,  from  the  country  beyond  the  Leuco- 
Syrians  ?  Or,  was  it  possible  for  the  persons  immediately 
engaged  in  the  war  to  pass  over  from  those  places,  and  from 
the  country  beyond  them,  as  the  Amazons,  Treres,  and  Cim- 
merians, but  impossible  for  allies  to  do  so  ? 

The  Amazons  were  not  allies,  because  Priam  had  fought  in 
alliance  with  the  Phrygians  against  them  : 

"  at  that  time,  says  Priam,  I  was  among  their  auxiliaries  on  that  day, 
when  the  Amazons  came  to  attack  them."^ 

The  people  also  who  were  living  on  the  borders  of  the 
country  of  the  Amazons  were  not  situated  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance that  it  was  difficult  to  send  for  them  from  thence,  nor 
did  any  animosity  exist,  I  suppose,  at  that  time  to  prevent 
them  from  affording  assistance. 

25.  Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  opinion,  that  all  the 
ancients  agree  that  no  people  from  the  country  beyond  the 
Halys  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  Testimony  may  be 
found  to  the  contrary.  Maeandrius  at  least  says  that  Heneti 
came  from  the  country  of  the  Leuco-Syrians  to  assist  the  Tro- 
jans in  the  war  ;  that  they  set  sail  thence  with  the  Thracians, 
and  settled  about  the  recess  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  that  the 
Heneti,  who  had  no  place  in  the  expedition,  were  Cappadocians. 
This  account  seems  to  agree  with  the  circumstance,  that  the 
people  inhabiting  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Cappadocia  near  the 
Halys,  which  extends  along  Paphlagonia,  speak  two  dialects, 
and  that  their  language  abounds  with  Paphlagonian  names,  as 

»  B.  vii.  c.  iii.  §  6.    B.  i.  c.  ii.  §  23.  =  II.  iu.  189. 
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Bagas,  Biasas,  JEniates,  Rhatotes,  Zardoces,  Tibius,  Gasys, 
Oligasys,  and  Maries.  For  these  names  are  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  Bamonitis,  the  Pimolitis,  the  Gazaluitis,  and 
Gazacene,  and  in  most  of  the  other  districts.  Apollodorus 
himself  quotes  the  words  of  Homer,  altered  by  Zenodotus  ; 

"  from  Henete,  whence  comes  a  race  of  wild  mules," 
and  says,  that  Hecatasus  the  Milesian  understands  Henete  to 
mean  Amisus.     But  we  have  shown  that  Amisus  belongs  to 
the  Leuco- Syrians,  and  is  situated  beyond  the  Halys. 

26.  He  also  somewhere  says  that  the  poet  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  the  Paphlagonians,  situated  in  the  interior,  from 
persons  who  had  travelled  through  the  country  on  foot,  but 
that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  sea-coast  any  more  than 
with  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  Pontus;  for  otherwise  he 
would  have  mentioned  it  by  name.  We  may,  on  the  con- 
trary, after  the  description  which  has  just  been  given  of  the 
country,  retort  and  say  that  he  has  traversed  the  whole  of  the 
sea-coast,  and  has  omitted  nothing  worthy  of  record  which 
existed  at  that  time.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  does  not 
mention  Heracleia,  Amastris,  or  Sinope,  for  they  were  not 
founded ;  nor  is  it  strange  that  he  should  omit  to  speak  of 
the  interior  of  the  country;  nor  is  it  a  proof  of  ignorance 
not  to  specify  by  name  many  places  which  were  well  known, 
as  we  have  shown  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work. 

He  says  that  Homer  was  ignorant  of  much  that  was  re- 
markable in  Pontus,  as  rivers  and  nations,  otherwise  he  would 
have  mentioned  their  names.  This  may  be  admitted  with 
respect  to  some  very  remarkable  nations  and  rivers,  as  the 
Scythians,  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  the  Danube.  For  he  would 
not  have  described  the  Nomades,  by  characteristic  signs,  as 
living  on  milk,  Abii,  a  people  without  certain  means  of  sub- 
sistence, "most  just"  and  "renowned  Hippemolgi,"  (milkers 
of  mares,)  and  not  distinguished  them  as  Scythians,  or  Sauro- 
matse,  or  Sarmatas,  if,  indeed,  they  had  these  names  among 
the  Greeks  (at  that  time).  Nor  in  mentioning  the  Thracians 
and  Mysians,  who  live  near  the  Danube,  would  he  have 
passed  over  in  silence  the  Danube  itself,  one  of  the  largest 
rivers,  particularly  as,  in  other  instances,  he  is  inclined  to 
mark  the  boundaries  of  places  by  rivers ;  nor  in  speaking  of 
the  Cimmerians  would  he  have  omitted  the  Bosporus,  or  the 
Maiotis. 
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27.  With  respect  then  to  places  not  so  remarkable,  or  not 
famous  at  that  time,  or  not  illustrating  the  subject  of  his  poem, 
who  can  blame  the  poet  for  omitting  them  ?  As,  for  example, 
omitting  to  mention  the  Don,  famed  only  as  it  is  for  being  the 
boundary  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  persons  however  of  that 
time  were  not  accustomed  to  use  the  name  either  of  Asia  or 
Europe,  nor  was  the  habitable  earth  divided  into  three  conti- 
nents ;  otherwise  he  would  have  mentioned  them  by  name  on 
account  of  their  strong  characteristic  marks,  as  he  mentioned 
by  name  Libya  (Africa),  and  the  Libs  (the  south-west  wind), 
blowing  from  the  western  parts  of  Africa.  But  as  the  conti- 
nents were  not  yet  distinguished,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  mention  the  Don.  There  were  many  things  worthy  of 
record,  which  did  not  occur  to  him.  For  both  in  actions  and 
in  discourse  much  is  done  and  said  without  any  cause  or  motive, 
by  merely  spontaneously  presenting  itself  to  the  mind. 

It  is  evident  from  all  these  circumstances  that  every  person 
who  concludes  that  because  a  certain  thing  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  poet  he  was  therefore  ignorant  of  it,  uses  a  bad  argu- 
ment ;  and  we  must  prove  by  several  examples  that  it  is  bad, 
for  many  persons  employ  this  kind  of  evidence  to  a  great 
extent.  We  must  refute  them  therefore  by  producing  such 
instances  as  these  which  follow,  although  we  shall  repeat  what 
has  been  already  said. 

If  any  one  should  maintain  that  the  poet  was  not  acquainted 
with  a  river  which  he  has  not  mentioned,  we  should  say  that 
his  argument  is  absurd,  for  he  has  not  mentioned  by  name  even 
the  river  Meles,  which  runs  by  Smyrna,  his  birth-place  ac- 
cording to  many  writers,  while  he  has  mentioned  the  rivers 
Hermusand  Hyllus  byname,  but  yet  not  the  Pactolus,^  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  same  channel  as  these  rivers,  and 
rises  in  the  mountain  Tmolus.^  He  does  not  mention  either 
Smyrna  itself,  or  the  other  cities  of  the  lonians,  or  most  of  those 
of  the  ^olians,  although  he  specifies  Miletus,  Samos,  Lesbos, 
and  Tenedos.  He  does  not  mention  the  Lethaeus,  which  flows 
beside  Magnesia,^  nor  the  Marsyas,  which  rivers  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Maeander,'*  which  he  mentions  by  name,  as  well  as 

*  B.  xiii.  c.  iv.  §  5,  it  joins  the  Hyllus,  called  Phrygius  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  Phrygius  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  north  of  Thyatira, 
(Ak  Hissar,)  and  falls  into  the  Hermus  (Gedis  Tschai). 

*  Bos  Dagh.  ^  Manisa.  ■•  Bojuk  Meinder. 
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"  the  Rhesus,  Heptapoius,  Caresus,  and  Rhodius,"^ 
and  others,  many  of  which  are  not  more  than  small  streams. 
While  he  specifies  by  name  many  countries  and  cities,  some- 
times he  makes  an  enumeration  of  rivers  and  mountains, 
sometimes  he  does  not  do  so.  He  does  not  mention  the  rivers 
in  JEtolia  and  Attica,  nor  many  others.  And  if,  in  mentioning 
people  that  live  afar  off,  he  does  not  mention  those  who  are 
very  near,  it  is  certainly  not  through  ignorance  of  them,  for 
they  were  well  known  to  other  writers.  With  respect  to  peo- 
ple who  were  all  equally  near,  he  does  not  observe  one  rule, 
for  some  he  mentions,  and  not  others,  as  for  instance  he  mentions 
the  Lycii,  and  Solymi,  but  not  the  Milyae,  nor  Pamphylians, 
nor  Pisidians  ;  the  Paphlagonians,  Phrygians,  and  Mysians, 
but  not  the  Mariandyni,  nor  Thyni,  nor  Bithynians,  nor  Be- 
bryces  ;  the  Amazons,  but  not  the  Leuco- Syrians,  nor  Syrians, 
nor  Cappadocians,  nor  Lycaonians,  while  he  frequently  speaks 
of  the  Phcenicians,  -Egyptians,  and  Ethiopians.  He  men- 
tions the  Aleian  plain,  and  the  Arimi  mountains,  but  not  the 
nation  among  which  these  are  situated. 

The  argument  drawn  from  this  is  false ;  the  true  argument 
would  have  been  to  show  that  the  poet  has  asserted  what  is 
not  true.  Apollodorus  has  not  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  and 
he  has  more  particularly  failed  when  he  ventures  to  call  by  the 
name  of  fiction  "  the  renowned  Hippemolgi  and  Galactophagi." 
So  much  then  in  reply  to  Apollodorus.  I  now  return  to  the 
part  of  my  description  which  follows  next  in  order. 

28.  Above  the  places  about  Pharnacia  and  Trapezus  are 
the  Tibareni,  and  Chaldgei,  extending  as  far  as  the  Lesser 
Armenia. 

The  Lesser  Armenia  is  sufficiently  fertile.  Like  Sophene 
it  was  always  governed  by  princes  who  were  sometimes  in 
alliance  with  the  other  Armenians,  and  sometimes  acting  inde- 
pendently. They  held  in  subjection  the  Chaldaei  and  Tibareni. 
Their  dominion  extended  as  far  as  Trapezus  and  Pharnacia. 
When  Mithri dates  Eupator  became  powerful,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Colchis,  and  of  all  those  places  which  were  ceded  to 
him  by  Antipater  the  son  of  Sisis.  He  bestowed  however  so 
much  care  upon  them,  that  he  built  seventy-five  strongholds, 
in  which  he  deposited  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasure.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  were  Hydara,  Basgoedariza,  and 
»  II.  xii.  20.  ^  B.  vii.  c.  iii.  §  6. 
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Sinoria,  a  fortress  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Greater  Ar- 
menia, whence  Theophanes  parodied  the  name,  and  called  it 
Sjnoria. 

All  the  mountainous  range  of  the  Paryadres  has  many  such 
convenient  situations  for  fortresses,  being  well  supplied  with 
water  and  timber,  it  is  intersected  in  many  places  by  abrupt 
ravines  and  precipices.  Here  he  built  most  of  the  strongholds 
for  keeping  his  treasure.  At  last  on  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  Pompey  he  took  refuge  in  these  extreme  parts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  occupied  a  mountain  near  Das- 
teira  in  Acilisene,  which  was  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
Euphrates  also  was  near,  which  is  the  boundary  between  Acili- 
sene and  the  Lesser  Armenia.  Mithridates  remained  there 
till  he  was  besieged  and  compelled  to  fly  across  the  mountains 
into  Colchis,  and  thence  to  Bosporus.  Pompey  built  near  this 
same  place  in  the  Lesser  Armenia  Nicopolis,  a  city  which  yet- 
subsists,  and  is  well  inhabited. 

29.  The  Lesser  Armenia,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
different  persons  at  different  times,  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Romans,  was  at  last  subject  to  Archelaus.  The  Tiba- 
reni,  however,  and  Chaldsei,  extending  as  far  as  Colchis,  Phar- 
nacia,  and  Trapezus,  are  under  the  government  of  Pythodoris, 
a  prudent  woman,  and  capable  of  presiding  over  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Pythodorus  of 
Tralles.  She  was  the  wife  of  Polemo,  and  reigned  con- 
jointly with  him  for  some  time.  She  succeeded,  after  his 
death,  to  the  throne.  He  died  in  the  country  of  the  Aspur- 
giani,  a  tribe  of  barbarians  living  about  Sindica.  She  had 
two  sons  by  Polemo,  and  a  daughter  who  was  married  to 
Cotys  the  Sapsean.  He  was  treacherously  murdered,  and  she 
became  a  widow.  She  had  children  by  him,  the  eldest  of  whom 
is  now  king.  Of  the  sons  of  Pythodoris,  one  as  a  private 
person,  administers,  together  with  his  mother,  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  the  other  has  been  lately  made  king  of  the 
Greater  Armenia.  Pythodoris  however  married  Archelaus, 
and  remained  with  him  till  his  death.  At  present  she  is  a 
widow,  and  in  possession  of  the  countries  before  mentioned, 
and  of  others  still  more  beautiful,  of  which  we  shall  next  speak. 

30.  Sidene,  and  Themiscyra  are  contiguous  to  Pharnacia. 
Above  these  countries  is  situated  Phanaroea,  containing  the 
best  portion  of  the  Pontus,  for  it  produces  excellent  oil  and 
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wine,  and  possesses  every  other  property  of  a  good  soil.  On 
the  eastern  side  it  lies  in  front  of  the  Paryadres  which 
runs  parallel  to  it  ;  on  the  western  side  it  has  the  Lithrus, 
and  the  Ophlimus.  It  forms  a  valley  of  considerable  length 
and  breadth.  The  Lycus,  coming  out  of  Armenia,  flows 
through  this  valley,  and  the  Iris,  which  issues  from  the  passes 
near  Amaseia.  Both  these  rivers  unite  about  the  middle 
of  the  valley.  A  city  stands  at  their  confluence  which  the 
first  founder  called  Eupatoria,  after  his  own  name.  Pompey 
found  it  half-finished,  and  added  to  it  a  territory,  furnished 
it  with  inhabitants,  and  called  it  Magnopolis.  It  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.  Close  to  the  foot  of  the  Paryadres  is 
situated  Cabeira,  about  150  stadia  further  to  the  south  than 
Magnopolis,  about  which  distance  likewise,  but  towards  the 
west,  is  Amaseia.  At  Cabeira  was  the  palace  of  Mithridates, 
the  water-mill,  the  park  for  keeping  wild  animals,  the  hunting- 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  mines. 

31.  There  also  is  the  Cainochorion,  (New  Castle,)  as  it  is 
called,  a  fortified  and  precipitous  rock,  distant  from  Cabeira 
less  than  200  stadia.  On  its  summit  is  a  spring,  which  throws 
up  abundance  of  water,  and  at  its  foot  a  river,  and  a  deep  ravine. 
The  ridge  of  rocks  on  which  it  stands  is  of  very  great  height, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  taken  by  siege.  It  is  enclosed  with  an  ex- 
cellent wall,  except  the  part  where  it  has  been  demolished  by 
the  Romans.  The  whole  country  around  is  so  covered  with 
wood,  so  mountainous,  and  destitute  of  water,  that  an  enemy 
cannot  encamp  within  the  distance  of  120  stadia.  There 
Mithridates  had  deposited  his  most  valuable  effects,  which  are 
now  in  the  Capitol,  as  offerings  dedicated  by  Pompey. 

Pythodoris  is  in  possession  of  all  this  country ;  (for  it  is  con- 
tiguous to  that  of  the  barbarians,  which  she  holds  as  a  con- 
quered country  ;)  shealso  holds  the  Zelitis  and  the  Megalopolitis. 
After  Pompey  had  raised  Cabeira  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and 
called  it  Diospolis,  Pythodoris  improved  it  still  more,  changed 
its  name  to  Sebaste,  (or  Augusta,)  and  considers  it  a  royal  city. 

She  has  also  the  temple  of  Men  surnamed  of  Pharnaces,  at 
Araeria,  a  village  city,  inhabited  by  a  large  body  of  sacred 
menials,  and  having  annexed  to  it  a  sacred  territory,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  always  enjoyed  by  the  priest.  The  kings 
held  this  temple  in  such  exceeding  veneration,  that  this  was 
the  Royal  oath,  "  by  the  fortune  of  the  king,  and  by  Men  of 
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Pharnaces."  This  is  also  the  temple  of  the  moon,  like  that 
among  the  Albani,  and  those  in  Phrygia,  namely  the  temple  of 
Men  in  a  place  of  the  same  name,  the  temple  of  Ascaeus  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  another  in  the  territory  of  Antioch. 

32.  Above  Phanaroea  is  Comana^  in  Pontus,  of  the  same 
name  as  that  in  the  Greater  Cappadocia,  and  dedicated  to  the 
same  goddess.  The  temple  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Cappadocia, 
and  nearly  the  same  course  of  religious  rites  is  practised  there  ; 
the  mode  of  delivering  the  oracles  is  the  same  ;  the  same  respect 
is  paid  to  the  priests,  as  was  more  particularly  the  case  in  the 
time  of  the  first  kings,  when  twice  a  year,  at  what  is  called  the 
Exodi  of  the  goddess,  (when  her  image  is  carried  in  procession,) 
the  priest  wore  the  diadem  of  the  goddess  and  received  the 
chief  honours  after  the  king. 

33.  We  have  formerly  mentioned  Dorylaus  the  Tactician, 
who  was  my  mother's  great  grandfather ;  and  another  Dorylaus, 
who  was  the  nephew  of  the  former,  and  the  son  of  Philetserus  ; 
I  said  that,  although  he  had  obtained  from  Mithridates  the 
highest  dignities  and  even  the  priesthood  of  Comana,  he  was 
detected  in  the  fact  of  attempting  the  revolt  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  Romans.  Upon  his  fall  the  family  also  was  disgraced. 
At  a  later  period  however  Moaphernes,  my  mother's  uncle,  rose 
to  distinction  near  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom.  But  a 
second  time  he  and  his  friends  shared  in  the  misfortunes  of 
the  king,  except  those  persons  who  had  anticipated  the  ca- 
lamity and  deserted  him  early.  This  was  the  case  with  my 
maternal  grandfather,  who,  perceiving  the  unfortunate  progress 
of  the  affairs  of  the  king  in  the  war  with  Lucullus,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  alienated  from  him  by  resentment  for  having 
lately  put  to  death  his  nephew  Tibius,  and  his  son  Theophilus, 
undertook  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and  his  own.  He  obtained 
pledges  of  security  from  Lucullus,  and  caused  fifteen  fortresses 
to  revolt ;  in  return  he  received  magnificent  promises.  On 
the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who  succeeded  Lucullus  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  he  regarded  as  enemies  (in  consequence  of  the 
enmity  which  subsisted  between  himself  and  that  general)  all 
those  persons  who  had  performed  any  services  that  were  ac- 
ceptable to  Lucullus.  On  his  return  home  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  prevailed  upon  the  senate  not  to  confirm  those 
honours  which  Lucullus  had  promised   to  some  persons  of 

'  Gumeiiek. 
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Pontus,  maintaining  it  to  be  unjust  towards  a  general  who  had 
brought  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  that  the  rewards  and  dis- 
tribution of  honours  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  another. 

34.  The  affairs  of  Comana  were  administered  as  has  been 
described  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  Pompey,  when  he  had  ob- 
tained the  power,  appointed  Archelaus  priest,  and  assigned  to 
him  a  district  of  two  schoeni,  or  60  stadia  in  circuit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sacred  territory,  and  gave  orders  to  the  inhabitants 
to  obey  Archelaus.  He  was  their  governor,  and  master  of  the 
sacred  slaves  who  inhabited  the  city,  but  had  not  the  power  of 
selling  them.  The  slaves  amounted  to  no  less  than  six  thou- 
sand. 

This  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  that  Archelaus  who  received 
honours  from  Sylla  and  the  senate  ;  he  was  the  friend  of 
Gabinius,  a  person  of  consular  rank.  When  the  former  was 
sent  into  Syria,  he  came  with  the  expectation  of  accompanying 
him,  when  he  was  making  preparations  for  the  Parthian  war, 
but  the  senate  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so,  and  he  abandoned 
this,  and  conceived  a  greater  design. 

Ptolemy,  the  father  of  Cleopatra,  happened  at  this  time  to  be 
ejected  from  his  kingdom  by  the  Egyptians.  His  daughter 
however,  the  elder  sister  of  Cleopatra,  was  in  possession  of  the 
throne.  When  inquiries  were  making  in  order  to  marry  her  to 
a  husband  of  royal  descent,  Archelaus  presented  himself  to 
those  who  were  negotiating  the  affair,  and  pretended  to  be 
the  son  of  Mithridates  Eupator.  He  was  accepted,  but  reigned 
only  six  months.  He  was  killed  by  Gabinius  in  a  pitched 
battle,  in  his  attempt  to  restore  Ptolemy. 

35.  His  son  however  succeeded  to  the  priesthood,  and  Ly- 
comedes  succeeded  him,  to  whom  was  assigned  an  additional 
district  of  four  schoeni  (or  120  stadia)  in  extent.  When  Ly- 
comedes  was  dispossessed  he  was  succeeded  by  Dyteutus,  the 
son  of  Adiatorix,  who  still  occupies  the  post,  and  appears  to 
have  obtained  this  honour  from  Csesar  Augustus  on  account  of 
his  good  conduct  on  the  following  occasion. 

Caesar,  after  leading  in  triumph  Adiatorix,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  had  resolved  to  put  him  to  death  together  with  the 
eldest  of  his  sons.  Dyteutus  was  the  eldest ;  but  when  the 
second  of  his  brothers  told  the  soldiers  who  were  leading  them 
away  to  execution  that  he  was  the  eldest,  there  was  a  contest 
between  the  two  brothers,  which  continued  for  some  time,  tiU 
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the  parents  prevailed  upon  Dyteutus  to  yield  to  the  younger, 
assigning  as  a  reason,  that  the  eldest  would  be  a  better  person 
to  protect  his  mother  and  his  remaining  brother.  The  younger 
was  put  to  death  together  with  his  father  ;  the  elder  was  saved, 
and  obtained  this  office.  When  Caesar  was  informed  of  the 
execution  of  these  persons,  he  regretted  it,  and,  considering 
the  survivors  worthy  of  his  favour  and  protection,  bestowed 
upon  them  this  honourable  appointment. 

36.  Comana  is  populous,  and  is  a  considerable  mart,  fre- 
quented by  persons  coming  from  Armenia.  Men  and  women 
assemble  there  from  all  quarters  from  the  cities  and  the  country 
to  celebrate  the  festival  at  the  time  of  the  exodi  or  processions 
of  the  goddess.  Some  persons  under  the  obligation  of  a  vow 
are  always  residing  there,  and  perform  sacrifices  in  honour 
of  the  goddess. 

The  inhabitants  are  voluptuous  in  their  mode  of  life.  All 
their  property  is  planted  with  vines,  and  there  is  a  multitude 
of  women,  who  make  a  gain  of  their  persons,  most  of  whom 
are  dedicated  to  the  goddess.  The  city  is  almost  a  little 
Corinth.  On  account  of  the  multitude  of  harlots  at  Corinth, 
who  are  dedicated  to  Venus,  and  attracted  by  the  festivities  of 
the  place,  strangers  resorted  thither  in  great  numbers.  Mer- 
chants and  soldiers  were  quite  ruined,  so  that  hence  the  pro- 
verb originated, 

"  every  man  cannot  go  to  Corinth." 
Such  is  the  character  of  Comana. 

37.  All  the  country  around  is  subject  to  Pythodoris,  and 
she  possesses  also  Phanaroea,  the  Zelitis,  and  the  Megalopolitis. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Phanaroea. 

In  the  district  Zelitis  is  the  city  Zela,^  built  upon  the  mound 
of  Semiramis.  It  contains  the  temple  of  Anaitis,  whom  the 
Armenians  also  worship.  Sacrifices  are  performed  with  more 
pomp  than  in  other  places,  and  all  the  people  of  Pontus  take 
oaths  here  in  affairs  of  highest  concern.  The  multitude 
of  the  sacred  menials,  and  the  honours  conferred  upon  the 
priests,  were  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  upon  the  plan  which  I 
have  before  described.  At  present,  however,  everything  is 
under  the  power  of  Pythodoris,  but  many  persons  had  previ- 
ously reduced  the  number  of  the  sacred  attendants,  injured 
the  property  and  diminished  the  revenue  belonging  to  the 
'  Zileh. 
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temple.  The  adjacent  district  of  Zelitis,  (in  which  is  the 
city  Zela,  on  the  mound  of  Semiramis,)  was  reduced  by  being 
divided  into  several  governments.  Anciently,  the  kings  did 
not  govern  Zela  as  a  city,  but  regarded  it  as  a  temple  of  the 
Persian  gods ;  the  priest  was  the  director  of  everything  re- 
lating to  its  administration.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  multitude 
of  sacred  menials,  by  the  priest,  who  possessed  great  wealth, 
and  by  his  numerous  attendants ;  the  sacred  territory  was 
under  the  authority  of  the  priest,  and  it  was  his  own  property. 
Pompey  added  many  provinces  to  Zelitis,  and  gave  the  name 
of  city  to  Zela,  as  well  as  to  Megalopolis.  He  formed  Zelitis, 
Culupene,  and  Camisene,  into  one  district.  The  two  latter 
bordered  upon  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  upon  Laviansene. 
Fossile  salt  was  found  in  them,  and  there  was  an  ancient 
fortress  called  Camisa,  at  present  in  ruins.  The  Roman  go- 
vernors who  next  succeeded  assigned  one  portion  of  these  two 
governments  to  the  priests  of  Comana,  another  to  the  priest  of 
Zela,  and  another  to  Ateporix,  a  chief  of  the  family  of  the 
tetrarchs  of  Galatia  ;  upon  his  death,  this  portion,  which  was 
not  large,  became  subject  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  a 
province.  This  little  state  is  a  political  body  of  itself,  Carana^ 
being  united  with  it  as  a  colony,  and  hence  the  district  has  the 
name  of  Caranitis.  The  other  parts  are  in  the  possession  of 
Pythodoris,  and  Dyteutus. 

38.  There  remain  to  be  described  the  parts  of  Pontus, 
situated  between  this  country  and  the  districts  of  Amisus,  and 
Sinope,  extending  towards  Cappadocia,  the  Galatians,  and  the 
Paphlagonians. 

Next  to  the  territory  of  the  Amiseni  is  Phazemonitis,^ 

*  This  district  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  separated  the 
Roman  from  the  Persian  Armenia.  Carana  (now  Erzum,  Erzerum,  or 
Garen)  was  the  capital  of  this  district.  It  was  afterwards  called  Theo- 
dosiopolis,  which  name  was  given  to  it  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger  by  Anatolius  his  general  in  the  East,  a.  d.  416.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  subject  to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  who  considered  it 
the  most  important  fortress  of  Armenia.  About  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century  it  received  the  name  of  Arze-el-Rum,  contracted  into  Arzrum  or 
Erzrum.  It  owed  its  name  to  the  circumstance,  that  when  Arzek  was 
taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks,  a.  d.  1049,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  which 
from  its  long  subjection  to  the  Romans  had  received  the  epithet  of  Rum, 
retired  to  Theodosiopolis,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  their  former  abode. 
Smith. 

»  On  the  S.  W.  of  the  ridge  of  Tauschan  Dagh. 
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which  extends  as  ftir  as  the  Halys,  and  which  Pompey  called 
Neapolitis.  He  raised  the  village  Phazemon  to  the  rank  of  a 
city,  and  increasing  its  extent  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Nea- 
polis.^  The  northern  side  of  this  tract  is  bounded  by  the  Ga- 
zelonitis,  and  by  the  country  of  the  Amiseni ;  the  western  side 
by  the  Halys  ;  the  eastern  by  Phanaroea ;  the  remainder  by 
the  territory  of  Amasis,  my  native  country,  which  surpasses  all 
the  rest  in  extent  and  fertility. 

The  part  of  Phazemonitis  towards  Phanaroea  is  occupied  by 
a  lake,  sea-like  in  magnitude,  called  Stiphane,^  which  abounds 
with  fish,  and  has  around  it  a  large  range  of  pasture  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  animals.  Close  upon  it  is  a  strong  fortress, 
Cizari,  [Icizari,]  at  present  deserted,  and  near  it  a  royal  seat 
in  ruins.  The  rest  of  the  country  in  general  is  bare,  but  pro- 
duces corn. 

Above  the  district  of  Amasis  are  the  hot  springs  ^  of  the 
Phazemonit^e,  highly  salubrious,  and  the  Sagylium,'^  a  strong- 
hold situated  on  a  lofty  perpendicular  hill,  stretching  upwards 
and  terminating  in  a  sharp  peak.  In  this  fortress  is  a  reser- 
voir well  supplied  with  water,  which  is  at  present  neglected, 
but  was  useful,  on  many  occasions,  to  the  kings.  Here  the 
sons  of  Pharnaces  the  king  captured  and  put  to  death  Arsaces, 
who  was  governing  without  the  authority  of  the  Roman  ge- 
nerals, and  endeavouring  to  produce  a  revolution  in  the  state. 
The  fortress  was  taken  by  Polemo  and  Lycomedes,  both  of 
them  kings,  by  famine  and  not  by  storm.  Arsaces,  being  pre- 
vented from  escaping  into  the  plains,  fled  to  the  mountains  ^ 
without  provisions.  There  he  found  the  wells  choked  up  with 
large  pieces  of  rock.  This  had  been  done  by  order  of  Pompey, 
who  had  directed  the  fortresses  to  be  demolished,  and  to  leave 
nothing  in  them  that  could  be  serviceable  to  robbers,  who 
might  use  them  as  places  of  refuge.  Such  was  the  settlement 
of  the  Phazemonitis  made  by  Pompey.  Those  who  came  af- 
terwards divided  this  district  among  various  kings. 

39.  My  native  city,  Amaseia,  lies  in  a  deep  and  extensive 
valley,  through  which  runs  the  river  Iris.^  It  is  indebted  to 
nature  and  art  for  its  admirable  position  and  construction.     It 

^  Mersivan.     The  text  is  corrupt.     Groskurd's  emendation  is  followed 
in  the  translation. 
2  Ladik-Gol.  '  Kawsa.  *  Ijan  (Tauschan)  Kalessi. 

*  Tusanlu-su,  a  branch  of  the  leschil  Irmak. 
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answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  city  and  a  fortress.  It  is  a 
high  rock,  precipitous  on  all  sides,  descending  rapidly  down 
to  the  river  :  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  where  the  city  stands, 
is  a  wall,  and  a  wall  also  which  ascends  on  each  side  of  the 
city  to  the  peaks,  of  which  there  are  two,  united  by  nature,  and 
completely  fortified  with  towers.  In  this  circuit  of  the  wall 
are  the  palace,  and  the  monuments  of  the  kings.  The  peaks 
are  connected  together  by  a  very  narrow  ridge,  in  height  five 
or  six  stadia  on  each  side,  as  you  ascend  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  from  the  suburbs.  From  the  ridge  to  the 
peaks  there  remains  another  sharp  ascent  of  a  stadium  in  length, 
which  defies  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  Within  the  rock  are 
reservoirs  of  water,  the  supply  from  which  the  inhabitants 
cannot  be  deprived  of,  as  two  channels  are  cut,  one  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  the  other  of  the  ridge.  Two  bridges 
are  built  over  the  river,  one  leading  from  the  city  to  the  sub- 
urbs, the  other  from  the  suburbs  to  the  country  beyond  ;  for 
near  this  bridge  the  mountain,  which  overhangs  the  rock,  ter- 
minates. 

A  valley  extends  from  the  river  ;  it  is  not  very  wide  at  its 
commencement,  but  afterwards  increases  in  breadth,  and  forms 
the  plain  called  the  Chiliocomon  (The  Thousand  Villages). 
Next  is  the  Diacopene,  and  the  Pimolisene,  the  whole  of  which 
is  a  fertile  district  extending  to  the  Halys. 

These  are  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
senses,  and  are  in  length  about  500  stadia.  Then  follows  the 
remainder,  which  is  much  longer,  extending  as  far  as  Baba- 
nomus,  and  the  Ximene,^  which  itself  reaches  to  the  Halys. 
The  breadth  is  reckoned  from  north  to  south,  to  the  Zelitis 
and  the  Greater  Cappadocia,  as  far  as  the  Trocmi.^  In 
Ximene  there  is  found  fossile  salt,  (aXec,  Hales,)  from  which 
it  is  supposed  the  river  had  the  name  of  Halys.  There  are 
many  ruined  fortresses  in  my  native  country,  and  large  tracts 
of  land  made  a  desert  by  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  whole  of 
it,  however,  abounds  with  trees.  It  aiFords  pasture  for  horses, 
and  is  adapted  to  the  subsistence  of  other  animals ;  the  whole 
of  it  is  very  habitable.  Amaseia  was  given  to  the  kings,  but 
at  present  it  is  a  (Roman)  province. 

'  West  of  Koseh  Dagh. 

^  Situated  between  the  Kizil  Irraak  and  the  river  Delidsche  Irmak,  a 
tributary  of  the  former. 
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40.  There  remains  to  be  described  the  country  within  the 
Halys,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Pontus,  and  situated  about 
the  Olgassys,^  and  contiguous  to  the  Sinopic  district.  The  01- 
gassys  is  a  very  lofty  mountain,  and  difficult  to  be  passed.  The 
Paphlagonians  have  erected  temples  in  every  part  of  this 
mountain.  The  country  around,  the  Blaene,  and  the  Doma- 
nltis,  through  which  the  river  Amnias'^  runs,  is  sufficiently 
fertile.  Here  it  was  that  Mithridates  Eupator  entirely  de- 
stroyed^ the  army  of  Nicomedes  the  Bithynian,  not  in  person, 
for  he  himself  happened  to  be  absent,  but  by  his  generals. 
Nicomedes  fled  with  a  few  followers,  and  escaped  into  his  own 
country,  and  thence  sailed  to  Italy.  Mithridates  pursued  him, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Bithynia  as  soon  as  he  entered  it, 
and  obtained  possession  of  Asia  as  far  as  Caria  and  Lycia. 
Here  is  situated  Pompeiopolis,^  in  which  city  is  the  San- 
daracurgium,^  (or  Sandaraca  works,)  it  is  not  far  distant 
from  Pimolisa,  a  royal  fortress  in  ruins,  from  which  the  coun- 
try on  each  side  of  the  river  is  called  Piraolisene.  The  San- 
daracurgium  is  a  mountain  hollowed  out  by  large  trenches 
made  by  workmen  in  the  process  of  mining.  The  work  is  al- 
ways carried  on  at  the  public  charge,  and  slaves  were  em- 
ployed in  the  mine  who  had  been  sold  on  account  of  their  crimes. 
Besides  the  great  labour  of  the  employment,  the  air  is  said  to 
be  destructive  of  life,  and  scarcely  endurable  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  odour  issuing  from  the  masses  of  mineral  ;  hence 
the  slaves  are  short-lived.  The  mining  is  frequently  suspended 
from  its  becoming  unprofitable,  for  great  expense  is  incurred 
by  the  employment  of  more  than  two  hundred  workmen,  whose 
number  is  continually  diminishing  by  disease  and  fatal  ac- 
cidents. 

So  much  respecting  Pontus. 

41.  Next  to  Pompeiopolis  is  the  remainder  of  the  inland 
parts  of  Paphlagonia  as  far  as  Bithynia  towards  the  west. 
This  tract,  although  small  in  extent,  was  governed,  a  little  be- 
fore our  time,  by  several  princes,  but  their  race  is  extinct  ;  at 
present  it  is  in  possession  of  the  Romans.  The  parts  border- 
ing upon  Bithynia  are  called  Timonitis ;  the  country  of  Geza- 

1  Alkas-Dagh. 

^  Gok-Irmak,  or  Kostambul  Tschai,  flowing  between  the  mountain 
ridges.     Jeralagoz-Dagh  and  Sarikawak-Dagh. 

3  B.  c.  88.  *  Tasch-Kopri.  «  Pliny,  xxxiv.  c.  18. 
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torix,  Marmolitis,  Sanisene,  and  Potamia.  There  was  also  a 
Cimiatene,  in  which  was  Cimiata,  a  strong  fortress  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountainous  range  of  the  Olgassys.  Mi- 
thridates,  surnamed  Ctistes,  (or  the  Founder,)  made  it  his 
head-quarters  when  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Pontus,  and 
his  successors  kept  possession  of  it  to  the  time  of  Mithridates 
Eupator.  The  last  king  of  Paphlagonia  was  Deiotarus/  son 
of  Castor,  and  surnamed  Philadelphus,  who  possessed  Gangra,^ 
containing  the  palace  of  Morzeus,  a  small  town,  and  a  fortress. 

42.  Eudoxus,  without  defining  the  spot,  says,  that  fossil 
fish  3  are  found  in  Paphlagonia  in  dry  ground,  and  in  marshy 
ground  also  about  the  lake  Ascanius,''  which  is  below  Cius, 
but  he  gives  no  clear  information  on  the  subject. 

We  have  described  Paphlagonia  bordering  upon  Pontus; 
and  as  the  Bithynians  border  upon  the  Paphlagonians  to- 
wards the  west,  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  this  region 
also.  We  shall  then  set  out  again  from  the  Bithynians  and 
the  Paphlagonians,  and  describe  the  parts  of  the  country  next 
to  these  nations  lying  towards  the  south ;  they  extend  as  far 
as  the  Taurus,  and  are  parallel  to  Pontus  and  Cappadocia ; 
for  some  order  and  division  of  this  kind  are  suggested  by  the 
nature  of  the  places. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


1.  BiTHYNiA  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Paphlagonians* 
Mariandyni,  and  by  some  tribes  of  the  Epicteti  ;  on  the  north 
by  the  line  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Sangarius^  to  the  straits  at  Byzantium  and  Chal- 
cedon  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis ;  on  the  south  by  Mysia 
and  Phrygia  Epictetus,  as  it  is  called,  which  has  the  name  also 
of  Hellespontic  Phrygia. 

^  Great-grandson  of  Dei'otarus  I. 

*  According  to  Alexander  Polyhistor,  the  town  was  built  by  a  goatherd, 
who  had  found  one  of  his  goats  straying  there,  but  this  is  probably  a  mere 
philological  speculation,  gangra  signifying  "  a  goat"  in  the  Paphlagonian 
language.  In  ecclesiastical  writers  it  is  often  mentioned  as  the  metro- 
politan see  of  Paphlagonia.  The  orchards  of  this  town  were  celebrated 
for  their  apples.     Athen.  iii.—  Smith. 

'  Book  iv.  c.  i.  §  6.     Athen.  b.  viii.  "»  Isnik  Gol. 

*  Sakaria. 
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2.  Here  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Pontus  is  situated  Clial- 
cedon,  founded  by  the  Megareans,'  the  village  Chrysopolis,  and 
the  Chalcedonian  temple.  In  the  country  a  little  above  the 
sea-coast  is  a  fountain,  Azaritia,  (Azaretia?)  which  breeds 
small  crocodiles. 

Next  follows  the  coast  of  the  Chalcedonians,  the  bay  of 
Astacus,^  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Propontis. 

Here  Nicomedia^  is  situated,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Bithynian  kings  by  whom  it  was  founded.  Many  kings 
however  have  taken  the  same  name,  as  the  Ptolemies,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fame  of  the  first  person  who  bore  it. 

On  the  same  bay  was  Astacus  a  city  founded  by  Megareans 
and  Athenians ;  it  was  afterwards  again  colonized  by  Doedal- 
sus.  The  bay  had  its  name  from  the  city.  It  w^as  razed  by 
Lysimachus.  The  founder  of  Nicomedia  transferred  its  in- 
habitants to  the  latter  city. 

3.  There  is  another  bay'*  continuous  with  that  of  Astacus, 
which  advances  further  towards  the  east,  and  where  is  situ- 
ated Prusias,^  formerly  called  Cius.  Philip,  the  son  of  De- 
metrius, and  father  of  Perseus,  gave  it  to  Prusias,  son  of 
Zelas,  who  had  assisted  him  in  destroying  both  this  and 
Myrleia,^  a  neighbouring  city,  and  also  situated  near  Prusa. 
He  rebuilt  them  from  their  ruins,  and  called  the  city  Cius 
Prusias,  after  his  own  name,  and  Myrleia  he  called  Apameia, 
after  that  of  his  wife.  This  is  the  Prusias  who  received 
Hannibal,  (who  took  refuge  with  him  hither  after  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus,)  and  retired  from  Phrygia'  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, according  to  agreement  with  the  Attalici.^  This 
country  was  formerly  called  Lesser  Phrygia,  but  by  the  Atta- 
lici  Phrygia  Epictetus.^  Above  Prusias  is  a  mountain  which 
is  called  Arganthonius.^^  Here  is  the  scene  of  the  fable  of 
Hylas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules  in  the  ship  Argo, 
who,  having  disembarked  in  order  to  obtain  water  for  the 
vessel,  was  carried  away  by  nymphs.  Cius,  as  the  story 
goes,  was  a  friend  and  companion  of  Hercules ;  on  his  return 
from  Colchis,  he  settled  there  and  founded  the  city  which 
bears  his  name.     At  the  present  time  a  festival  called  Orei- 

^  B.  vii.  c.  vi.  §  2.  '  G.  of  Ismid.  '  Ismid  or  Iskimid. 

*  B.  of  Gemlik.  «  Brusa.  «  Mudania. 

^  Livy,  xxxviii.  39.      *  The  kings  of  Pergamus.  "  The  Acquired. 

^0  The  ridge  of  Katerlu  Dagh  and  Samanlu  Dagh. 
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basia,  is  celebrated  by  the  Prusienses,  who  wander  about  the 
mountains  and  woods,  a  rebel  rout,  calling  on  Hylas  by  name, 
as  though  in  search  of  him. 

The  Prusienses  having  shown  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
the  Romans  in  their  administration  of  public  affairs,  obtained 
their  freedom.  But  the  Apamies  were  obliged  to  admit  a 
Roman  colony. 

Prusa,  situated  below  the  Mysian  Olympus,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Phrygians  and  the  Mysians,  is  a  well-governed  city ; 
it  was  founded  by  Cyrus,  ^  who  made  war  against  Croesus. 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  Bithynians, 
Mysians,  Phrygians,  of  the  Doliones  about  Cyzicus,  and  of  the  _ 
Mygdones  and  Troes  ;  it  is  generally  admitted  that  each  of 
these  tribes  ought  to  be  placed  apart  from  the  other.     A  pro- 
verbial saying  is  applied  to  the  Phrygians  and  Mysians, 

"  The  boundaries  of  the  Mysi  and  Phryges  are  apart  from  one  another," 
but  it  is  difficult  to  define  them  respectively.  The  reason  is 
this  ;  strangers  who  came  into  the  country  were  soldiers  and 
barbarians ;  they  had  no  fixed  settlement  in  the  country  of 
which  they  obtained  possession,  but  were,  for  the  most  part, 
wanderers,  expelling  others  from  their  territory,  and  being  ex- 
pelled themselves.  All  these  nations  might  be  supposed  to  be 
Thracians,  because  Thracians  occupy  the  country  on  the  other 
side,  and  because  they  do  not  differ  much  from  one  another. 

5.  But  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  conjecture,  we  may  place 
Mysia  between  Bithynia  and  the  mouth  of  the  ^sepus,  con- 
tiguous to  the  sea,  and  nearly  along  the  whole  of  Olympus. 
Around  it,  in  the  interior,  is  the  Epictetus,  nowhere  reaching 
the  sea,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Asca- 
nian  lake  and  district,  for  both  bear  the  same  name.  Part  of 
this  territory  was  Phrygian,  and  part  Mysian  ;  the  Phrygian 
was  further  distant  from  Troy ;  and  so  we  must  understand 
the  words  of  the  poet^,  when  he  says, 

"  Phorcys,  and  the  god-like  Ascanius,  were  the  leaders  of  the  Phryges 
far  from  Ascania," 

that  is,  the  Phrygian  Ascania  ;  for  the  other,  the  Mysian 
Ascania,  was  nearer  to  the  present  Nicasa,  which  he  mentions, 
when  he  says, 

1  In  the  text,  Prusias.  The  translation  follows  the  suggestion  of 
Kramer. 

2  II.  ii.  862. 
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"  Palmys,  Ascanius,  and  Morys,  sons  of  Hippotion,  the  leader  of  the 
Mysi,  fighting  in  close  combat,  who  came  from  the  fertile  soil  of  Ascania, 
as  auxiliaries."* 

It  is  not  then  surprising  that  he  should  speak  of  an  Asca- 
nius, a  leader  of  the  Phrygians,  who  came  from  Ascania,  and 
of  an  Ascanius,  a  leader  of  the  Mysians,  coming  also  from 
Ascania,  for  there  is  much  repetition  of  names  derived  from 
rivers,  lakes,  and  places. 

6.  The  poet  himself  assigns  the  ^sepus  as  the  boundary  of 
the  Mysians,  for  after  having  described  the  country  above 
Ilium,  and  lying  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  subject  to 
^neas,  and  which  he  calls  Dardania,  he  places  next  towards 
the  north  Lycia,  which  was  subject  to  Pandarus,  and  where 
Zeleia  ^  was  situated  ;  he  says, 

"  They  who  inhabited  Zeleia,  at  the  very  foot  of  Ida,  Aphneii  Trojans, 
who  drink  of  the  dark  stream  of  ^sepus  ;  "  ^ 

below  Zeleia,  towards  the  sea,  on  this  side"of  -^sepus,  lies  the 
plain  of  Adrasteia,  and  Tereia,  Pitya,  and  in  general  the  pre- 
sent district  of  Cyzicene  near  Priapus,^  which  he  afterwards 
describes.  He  then  returns  again  to  the  parts  towards  the  east, 
and  to  those  lying  above,  by  which  he  shows  that  he  con- 
sidered the  country  as  far  as  the  jEsepus  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Troad.  Next  to  the  Troad  are  My- 
sia  and  Olympus.^  Ancient  tradition  then  suggests  some 
such  disposition  of  these  nations.  But  the  present  changes 
have  produced  many  differences  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinual succession  of  governors  of  the  country,  who  confound- 
ed together  people  and  districts,  and  separated  others.  The 
Phrygians  and  Mysians  were  masters  of  the  country  after  the 
capture  of  Troy  ;  afterwards  the  Lydians ;  then  the  ^olians 
and  lonians  ;  next,  the  Persians  and  Macedonians ;  lastly,  the 
Romans,  under  whose  government  most  of  the  tribes  have  lost 
even  their  languages  and  names,  in  consequence  of  a  new 
partition  of  the  country  having  been  made.  It  will  be  proper 
to  take  this  into  consideration  when  we  describe  its  present 
state,  at  the  same  time  showing  a  due  regard  to  antiquity. 

7.  In  the  inland  parts  of  Bithynia  is  Bithynium,^  situated 
above  Tieium,'  and  to  which  belongs  the  country  about  Salon, 

1  II.  xiii.  792.  2  Sarakoi.  '  II.  ii.  824. 

*  Karabogha.  .  *  Keschisch-Dagh. 

*  Claudiopolis,  now  Boli.  '  Tilijos. 
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affording  the  best  pasturage  for  cattle,  whence  comes  the  cheese 
of  Salon.  Nicsea,^  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  is  situated  on  the 
Ascanian  lake.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  very  large  and  very 
fertile  plain,  which  in  the  summer  is  not  very  healthy.  Its 
first  founder  was  Antigonus,  the  son  of  PhiHp,  who  called  it 
Antigonia.  It  was  then  rebuilt  by  Lysiraachus,  who  changed 
its  name  to  that  of  his  wife  Nicaea.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Antipater.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  plain.  Its  shape  is 
quadrangular,  eleven  stadia  in  circuit.  It  has  four  gates.  Its 
streets  are  divided  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  four  gates  may 
be  seen  from  a  single  stone,  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Gym- 
nasium. A  little  above  the  Ascanian  lake  is  Otrcea,  a  small 
town  situated  just  on  the  borders  of  Bithynia  towards  the  east. 
It  is  conjectured  that  Otroea  was  so  called  from  Otreus. 

8.  That  Bithynia  was  a  colony  of  the  Mysians,  first  Scylax 
of  Caryanda  will  testify,  who  says  that  Phrygians  and  My- 
sians dwell  around  the  Ascanian  lake.  The  next  witness  is 
Dionysius,  who  composed  a  work  on  "  the  foundation  of  cities." 
He  says  that  the  straits  at  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium,  which 
are  now  called  the  Thracian,  were  formerly  called  the  Mysian 
Bosporus.  Some  person  might  allege  this  as  a  proof  that  the 
Mysians  were  Thracians  ;  and  Euphorio  says, 

"by  the  waters  of  the  Mysian  Ascanius ;" 

and  thus  also  Alexander  the  ^tolian, 

"  who  have  their  dwellings  near  the  Ascanian  waters,  on  the  margin  of  the 
Ascanian  lake,  where  Dolion  dwelt,  the  son  of  Silenus  and  of  Melia." 

These  authors  testify  the  same  thing,  because  the  Ascanian 
lake  is  found  in  no  other  siuation  but  this. 

9.  Men  distinguished  for  their  learning,  natives  of  Bithynia, 
were  Xenocrates  the  philosopher,  Dionysius  the  dialectician, 
Hipparchus,  Theodosius  and  his  sons  the  mathematicians, 
Cleophanes  the  rhetorician  of  Myrleia,  and  Asclepiades  the 
physician  of  Prusa.^ 

'  Isnik.  The  Turkish  name  is  a  contraction  of  elg  Ni/catav,  as  Ismir, 
Smyrna,  is  a  contraction  of  tig  'Sfivpvtjv,  Istambol,  Constantinople,  of  eic 
rfjv  iroXiv,  Stance,  Cos,  of  dg  rr/v  Kw. 

'^  Xenocrates,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  disciples  of  Plato,  was  of 
Chalcedon.  Dionysius  the  dialectician  is  probably  the  same  as  Dionysius 
of  Heracleia,  who  abandoned  the  Stoics  to  join  the  sect  of  Epicurus. 
Hipparchus,  the  first  and  greatest  of  Greek  astronomers,  (b.  c.  160 — 145,) 
was  of  Nicaea.     So  also  was  Diophanes,  quoted  by  Varro  and  Columella, 
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10.  To  the  south  of  the  Bithynians  are  the  Mysians  about 
Olympus  (whom  some  writers  call  Bithyni  Olympeni,  and 
others  Hellespontii)  and  Phrygia  upon  the  Hellespont.  To  the 
south  of  the  Paphlagonians  are  the  Galatians,  and  still  further 
to  the  south  of  both  these  nations  are  the  Greater  Phrygia, 
and  Lycaonia,  extending  as  far  as  the  Cilician  and  Pisidian 
Taurus.  But  since  the  parts  continuous  with  Paphlagonia  ad- 
join Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  nations  which  we  have  just 
described,  it  may  be  proper  first  to  give  an  account  of  the 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  nations,  and  then  proceed 
to  a  description  of  the  places  next  in  order. 


CHAPTER  V. 


1.  To  the  south  of  the  Paphlagonians  are  the  Galatians,  of 
whom  there  are  three  tribes  ;  two  of  them,  the  Trocmi  and 
the  Tolistobogii,  have  their  names  from  their  chiefs  ;  the  third, 
the  Tectosages,  from  the  tribe  of  that  name  in  Celtica.  The 
Galatians  took  possession  of  this  country  after  wandering  about 
for  a  long  period,  and  overrunning  the  country  subject  to  the 
Attalic  and  the  Bithynian  kings,  until  they  received  by  a 
voluntary  cession  the  present  Galatia,  or  Gallo-Graecia,  as  it  is 
called.  Leonnorius  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  leader  of  these 
people  when  they  passed  over  into  Asia.  There  were  three 
nations  that  spoke  the  same  language,  and  in  no  respect  differ- 
ed from  one  another.  Each  of  them  was  divided  into  four 
portions  called  tetrarchies,  and  had  its  own  tetrarch,  its  own 
judge,  and  one  superintendent  of  the  army,  all  of  whom  were 
under  the  control  of  the  tetrarch,  and  two  subordinate  super- 

as  the  abbreviator  of  the  twenty  books  on  Agriculture  by  Mago,  in  the 
Punic  language.  Suidas  speaks  of  Theodosius,  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, who,  according  to  Vossius,  may  be  here  meant.  A  treatise  of  his 
"  on  Spherics  "  still  exists,  and  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1558.  Of  Cleo- 
phanes  of  Myrleia  little  is  known,  Strabo  mentions  also  a  grammarian, 
Asclepiades  of  Myrleia,  in  b.  iii.  c.  iv.  §  19.  To  these  great  names  may  be 
added  as  of  Bithynian  origin,  but  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Strabo,  Dion 
Chrysostom,  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  Greek  rhetoricians  and 
sophists;  he  was  born  at  Nicomedia,  and  died  about  a.  d.  117.  Arrian, 
the  author  of  "  India,"  and  the  "Anabasis"  (the  Asiatic  expedition)  "  of 
Alexander,"  was  also  born  at  Nicomedia  towards  the  end  of  a.  d.  100. 
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intendents  of  the  army.  The  Council  of  the  twelve  Tetrarchs 
consisted  of  three  hundred  persons,  who  assembled  at  a  place 
called  the  Dry  ne  me  turn.'  The  council  determined  causes  rela- 
tive to  murder,  the  others  were  decided  by  the  tetrarchs  and 
the  judges.  Such,  anciently,  was  the  political  constitution  of 
Galatia  ;  but,  in  our  time,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
three  chiefs,  then  of  two,  and  at  last  it  was  administered  by 
Deiotarus,  who  was  succeeded  by  Amyntas.  At  present,  the 
Romans  possess  this  as  well  as  all  the  country  which  was  sub- 
ject to  Amyntas,  and  have  reduced  it  into  one  province. 

2.  The  Trocmi  occupy  the  parts  near  Pontus  and  Cappa- 
docia,  which  are  the  best  which  the  Galatians  possess.  They 
have  three  walled  fortresses,  Tavium,  a  mart  for  the  people  in 
that  quarter,  where  there  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  in  brass, 
and  a  grove,  which  is  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  ;  Mithridatium, 
which  Pompey  gave  to  Bogodiatarus,  (Deiotarus?)  having 
separated  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  ;  and  thirdly,  Danala^ 
where  Pompey,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  the  country  to 
celebrate  his  triumph,  met  LucuUus  and  delivered  over  to  him 
as  his  successor  the  command  of  the  war. 

This  is  the  country  which  the  Trocmi  possess. 

The  Tectosages  occupy  the  parts  towards  the  greater 
Phrygia  near  Pessinus,^  and  the  Orcaorci.  They  had  the 
fortress  Ancyra,^  of  the  same  name  as  the  small  Phrygian 
city  towards  Lydia  near  Blaudus.'*  The  Tolistobogii  border 
upon  the  Bithynians,  and  Phrygia  Epictetus,  as  it  is  called. 
They  possess  the  fortresses  Blucium,  (Luceium,)  which  was  the 
royal  seat  of  Deiotarus,  and  Peium,  which  was  his  treasure-hold. 

3.  Pessinus  is  the  largest  mart  of  any  in  that  quarter.  It 
contains  a  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  held  in  the 
highest  veneration.  The  goddess  is  called  Agdistis.  The 
priests  anciently  were  a  sort  of  sovereigns,  and  derived  a  large 
revenue  from  their  office.  At  present  their  consequence  is 
much  diminished,  but  the  mart  still  subsists.  The  sacred 
enclosure  was  adorned  with  fitting  magnificence  by  the  Attalic 
kings,^  with  a  temple,  and  porticos  of  marble.     The  Romans 

*  Probably  a  grove. 

'  Bala  Hissar,  to  the  south  of  Siwri-Hissar;  between  these  two  places 
is  Mt.  Dindymus,  Gunescth-Dagh. 

^  On  the  west  of  the  lake  Simau.  *  Suleimanli, 

5  The  kings  of  Pergamus. 
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gave  importance  to  the  temple  by  sending  for  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  from  thence  according  to  the  oracle  of  the  Sibyl,  as 
they  had  sent  for  that  of  Asclepius  from  Epidaurus. 

The  mountain  Dindymus  is  situated  above  the  city;  from 
Dindymus  comes  Dindymene,  as  from  Cybela,  Cybele.  Near 
it  runs  the  river  Sangarius,  and  on  its  banks  are  the  ancient 
dwellings  of  the  Phrygians,  of  Midas,  and  of  Gordius  before 
his  time,  and  of  some  others,  which  do  not  preserve  the 
vestiges  of  cities,  but  are  villages  a  little  larger  than  the  rest. 
Such  is  Gordium,^  and  Gorbeus  (Gordeus),  the  royal  seat 
of  Castor,  son  of  Saocondarius,  (Saocondarus  ?)  in  which  he 
was  put  to  death  by  his  father-in-law,  Deiotarus,  who  there 
also  murdered  his  own  daughter.  Deiotarus  razed  the  fortress, 
and  destroyed  tlie  greater  part  of  the  settlement. 

4.  Next  to  Galatia  towards  the  south  is  the  lake  Tatta,^ 
lying  parallel  to  that  part  of  the  Greater  Cappadocia  which 
is  near  the  Morimeni.  It  belongs  to  the  Greater  Phrygia,  as 
well  as  the  country  continuous  with  this,  and  extending  as 
far  as  the  Taurus,  and  of  which  Amyntas  possessed  the  great- 
est part.  Tatta  is  a  natural  salt-pan.  The  water  so  readily 
makes  a  deposit  around  everything  immersed  in  it,  that  upon 
letting  down  wreaths  formed  of  rope,  chaplets  of  salt  are  drawn 
up.  If  birds  touch  the  surface  of  the  water  with  their  wings, 
they  immediately  fall  down  in  consequence  of  the  concretion 
of  the  salt  upon  them,  and  are  thus  taken. 


CHAPTER  VX. 


1.  Such  is  the  description  of  Tatta.  The  places  around 
Orcaorci,  Pitnisus  and  the  mountainous  plains  of  Lycaonia, 
are  cold  and  bare,  affording  pasture  only  for  wild  asses  ;  there 
is  a  great  scarcity  of  water,  but  wherever  it  is  found  the  wells 
are  very  deep,  as  at  Soatra,  where  it  is  even  sold.  Soatra  is 
a  village  city  near  Garsabora  (Garsaura?).  Although  the 
country  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  it  is  surprisingly  well 
adapted  for  feeding  sheep,  but  the  wool  is  coarse.  Some 
persons  have  acquired  very  great  wealth  by  these  flocks  alone. 
Amyntas  had  above  three  hundred  flocks  of  sheep  in  these 
1  Juliopolis.  2  Tuz-Tscholli. 
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parts.  In  this  district  there  are  two  lakes,  the  greater  Coralis, 
the  smaller  Trogitis.  Somewhere  here  is  Iconium,^  a  small 
town,  well  built,  about  which  is  a  more  fertile  tract  of  land 
than  the  pastures  for  the  wild  asses  before  mentioned.  Polemo 
possessed  this  place. 

Here  the  Taurus  approaches  this  country,  separating  Cap- 
padocia  and  Lycaonia  from  Cilicia  Tracheia.  It  is  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Lycaonians  and  Cappadocians,  between  Coropassus, 
a  village  of  the  Lycaonians,  and  Gareathyra  (Garsaura),  a 
small  town  of  the  Cappadocians.  The  distance  between  these 
fortressess  is  about  120  stadia. 

2.  To  Lycaonia  belongs  Isaurica,  near  the  Taurus,  in  which 
are  the  Isaura,  two  villages  of  the  same  name,  one  of  which  is 
surnamed  Palasa,  or  the  Old,  the  other  [the  New],  the  latter  is 
well  fortified.^  There  were  many  other  villages  dependent 
upon  these.  They  are  all  of  them,  however,  the  dwellings  of 
robbers.  They  occasioned  much  trouble  to  the  Romans,  and 
to  Publius  Servilius,  surnamed  Isauricus,  with  whom  I  was 
acquainted ;  he  subjected  these  places  to  the  Romans,  and 
destroyed  also  many  of  the  strong-holds  of  the  pirates,  situated 
upon  the  sea. 

3.  Derbe,^  the  royal  seat  of  the  tyrant  Antipater,  surnamed 
Derbaetes,  is  on  the  side  of  the  Isaurian  territory  close  upon 
Cappadocia.  Laranda'*  also  belonged  to  Antipater.  In  my 
time  Amyntas  attacked  and  killed  Antipater  Derbaetes,  and 
got  possession  of  the  Isaura  and  of  Derbe.  The  Romans 
gave  him  the  Isaura  where  he  built  a  palace  for  himself,  after 
having  destroyed  Isauria  Palsea  (the  Old).  He  began  to  build 
in  the  same  place  a  new  wall,  but  before  its  completion  he  was 
killed  by  the  Cilicians  in  an  ambuscade,  when  invading  the 
country  of  the  Homonadeis. 

4.  For  being  in  possession  of  Antiocheia  near  Pisidia,  and 
the  country  as  far  as  Apollonias,^  near  Apameia  Cibotus,^  some 
parts  of  the  Paroreia,  and  Lycaonia,  he  attempted  to  exter- 
minate the  Cilicians  and  Pisidians,  who  descended  from  the 
Taurus  and  overran  this  district,  which  belonged  to  the 
Phrygians  and  Cilicians  (Lycaonians).     He  razed  also  many 

'  Konia.  ^  Meineke's  correction, 

'  Its  position  is  uncertain,  probably  Divle,  to  the  S.  of  the  Lake  Ak-Gol. 
See  Smith,  art.  Derbe. 

*  Caraman.  *  Tschol-Abad.  *  Aphiom  Kara  Hissar. 
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fortresses,  which  before  this  time  were  considered  impregna- 
ble, among  which  was  Cremna,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  take 
by  storm  Sandalium,  situated  between  Cremna  and  Saga- 
lassus. 

5.  Cremna  is  occupied  by  a  Roman  colony. 

Sagalassus  is  under  the  command  of  the  same  Roman  go- 
vernor, to  whom  all  the  kingdom  of  Amyntas  is  subject.  It 
is  distant  from  Apameia  a  day's  journey,  having  a  descent  of 
nearly  30  stadia  from  the  fortress.  It  has  the  name  also  of 
Selgessus.     It  was  taken  by  Alexander. 

Amyntas  made  himself  master  of  Cremna  and  passed  into 
the  country  of  the  Homonadeis,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
most  difficult  to  reduce  of  all  the  tribes.  He  had  already  got 
into  his  power  most  of  their  strong-holds,  and  had  killed  the 
tyrant  himself^  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  artifice  of 
the  wife  of  the  tyrant,  whom  he  had  killed,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  people.  Cyrinius  (Quirinus)^  reduced  them  by 
famine  and  took  four  thousand  men  prisoners,  whom  he  settled 
as  inhabitants  in  the  neighbouring  cities,  but  he  left  no  per- 
son in  the  country  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Among  the  heights  of  Taurus,  and  in  the  midst  of  rocks 
and  precipices  for  the  most  part  inaccessible,  is  a  hollow  and 
fertile  plain  divided  into  several  valleys.  The  inhabitants 
cultivate  this  plain,  but  live  among  the  overhanging  heights 
of  the  mountains,  or  in  caves.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
armed,  and  accustomed  to  make  incursions  into  the  country  of 
other  tribes,  their  own  being  protected  by  mountains,  which 
serve  as  a  wall. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


1.  Contiguous  to  these,  among  other  tribes  of  the  Pisidians, 
are  the  Selgeis,  the  most  considerable  tribe  of  the  nation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Pisidians  occupy  the  summits  of 
Taurus,  but  some  tribes  situated  above  Side^  and  Aspen- 

^  Sulpitius  Quirinus.  The  Cyrenius  "  governor  of  Syria  "in  St.  Luke. 
Tacitus  (Ann.  B.  iii.  c,  48)  speaks  of  his  expedition  against  the  Ho- 
monadeis, and  Josephus  of  his  arrival  in  Syria,  where  he  was  sent  with 
Coponius  by  Augustus. 

2  Eske-Adatia. 
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dus,^  which  are  Pamphylian  cities,  occupy  heights,  all  of  which 
are  planted  with  olives.  The  parts  above  these,  a  mountain- 
ous country,  are  occupied  by  the  Catennenses,  who  border  upon 
the  Selgeis  and  the  Homonadeis.  The  Sagalasseis  occupy 
the  parts  within  the  Taurus  towards  Milyas. 

2.  Artemidorus  says  that  Selge,  Sagalassus,  Petnelissus, 
Adada,  Tymbrias,  Cremna,  Pityassus,  (Tityassus  ?)  Amblada, 
Anabura,  Sinda,  Aarassus,  Tarbassus,  Termessus,  are  cities  of 
the  Pisidians.  Of  these  some  are  entirely  among  the  moun- 
tains, others  extend  on  each  side  even  as  far  as  the  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  reach  to  Pamphylia  and  Milyas, 
and  border  on  Phrygians,  Lydians,  and  Carians,  all  of  whom 
are  disposed  to  peace,  although  situated  to  the  north.^ 

The  Pamphylians,  who  partake  much  of  the  character  of 
the  Cilician  nation,  do  not  altogether  abstain  from  predatory 
enterprises,  nor  permit  the  people  on  the  confines  to  live  in 
peace,  although  they  occupy  the  southern  parts  of  the  country 
at  the  foot  of  Taurus. 

On  the  confines  of  Phrygia  and  Caria,  are  Tabae,^  Sinda, 
and  Amblada,  whence  is  procured  the  Amblada  wine,  which 
is  used  in  diet  prescribed  for  the  sick. 

3.  All  the  rest  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Pisidians 
whom  I  have  spoken  of  are  divided  into  states  governed  by 
tyrants,  and  follow  like  the  Cilicians  a  predatory  mode  of 
life.  It  is  said  that  anciently  some  of  the  Leleges,  a  wander- 
ing people,  were  intermixed  with  them,  and  from  the  similar- 
ity of  their  habits  and  manners  settled  there. 

Selge  ^  had  the  rank  of  a  city  from  the  first  when  founded  by 
the  Lacedsemonians,  but  at  a  still  earlier  period  by  Calchas. 
Latterly  it  has  maintained  its  condition  and  flourished  in  con- 
sequence of  its  excellent  constitution  and  government,  so  that 
at  one  time  it  had  a  population  of  20,000  persons.  The  place 
deserves  admiration  from  the  advantages  which  nature  has 
bestowed  upon  it.  Among  the  summits  of  Taurus  is  a  very 
fertile  tract  capable  of  maintaining  many  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. Many  spots  produce  the  olive  and  excellent  vines,  and 
afford  abundant  pasture  for  animals  of  all  kinds.     Above  and 

»  Balkesi. 

2  To  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Taurus  which  commenced  at  the  pro- 
montory Trogilium  opposite  Samos. 

»  Tabas.  *  Surk. 
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all  around  are  forests  containing  trees  of  various  sorts.  The 
styrax  is  found  here  in  great  abundance,  a  tree  not  large  but 
straight  in  its  growth.  Javelins,  similar  to  those  of  the 
cornel  tree,  are  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree.  There  is  bred 
in  the  trunk  of  the  styrax  tree,  a  worm,  which  eats  through 
the  timber  to  the  surface,  and  throws  out  raspings  like  bran,  or 
saw-dust,  a  heap  of  which  is  collected  at  the  root.  After- 
wards a  liquid  distils  which  readily  concretes  into  a  mass 
like  gum.  A  part  of  this  liquid  descends  upon  and  mixes 
with  the  raspings  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  with  earth ;  a 
portion  of  it  acquires  consistence  on  the  surface  of  the  mass, 
and  remains  pure.  That  portion  which  flows  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  concretes,  is  also  pure.  A 
mixture  is  made  of  the  impure  part,  which  is  a  combination  of 
wood-dust  and  earth ;  this  has  more  odour  than  the  pure  styrax, 
but  is  inferior  to  it  in  its  other  properties.  This  is  not  com- 
monly known.  It  is  used  for  incense  in  large  quantities  by 
superstitious  worshippers  of  the  gods. 

The  Selgic  iris  ^  also,  and  the  unguent  which  is  made  from 
it,  are  in  great  esteem.  There  are  few  approaches  about  the 
city,  and  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Selgeis,  which 
abounds  with  precipices  and  ravines,  formed  among  other 
rivers  by  the  Eurymedon  2  and  the  Cestrus,^  which  de- 
scend from  the  Selgic  mountains,  and  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Pamphylian  Sea.  There  are  bridges  on  the  roads. 
From  the  strength  and  security  of  their  position  the  Sel- 
geis were  never  at  any  time,  nor  on  any  single  occasion,  sub- 
ject to  any  other  people,  but  enjoyed  unmolested  the  produce 
of  their  country,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  situated  be- 
low them  in  Pamphylia,  and  that  within  the  Taurus,  for  which 
they  were  carrying  on  a  continual  warfare  with  the  kings. 

Their  position  with  respect  to  the  Romans  was  that  they 
possessed  this  tract  on  certain  conditions.  They  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Alexander  and  offered  to  receive  his  commands  in  the 
character  of  friends,  but  at  present  they  are  altogether  subject 
to  the  Romans,  and  are  included  in  what  was  formerly  the 
kingdom  of  Amyntas. 

'  Pliny,  b.  xv.  c.  7,  and  b.  xii.  c.  4.  '  Kopru-Su. 

3  Ak-Su. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

1.  The  people  called  Mysians,  and  Phrygians,  who  live 
around  the  so-called  Mysian  Olympus,  border  upon  the  Bi- 
thynians  to  the  south.  Each  of  these  nations  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  One  is  called  the  Greater  Phrygia,  of  which 
Midas  was  king.  A  part  of  it  was  occupied  by  the  Galatians. 
The  other  is  the  Lesser,  or  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont,  or 
Phrygia  around  Olympus,  and  is  also  called  Epictetus. 

Mysia  is  also  divided  into  two  parts  ;  Olympic  Mysia, 
which  is  continuous  with  Bithynia,  and  with  the  Epictetus, 
(which,  Artemidorus  says,  was  inhabited  by  the  Mysians  be- 
yond the  Danube,)  and  the  part  around  the  Caicus,^  and  the 
Pergamene  ^  as  far  as  Teuthrania,  and  the  mouths  of  the  river. 

2.  This  country,  however,  as  we  have  frequently  observed, 
has  undergone  so  many  changes,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  district  around  Sipylus,^  which  the  ancients  called  Phrygia, 
were  a  part  of  the  Greater  or  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  from  whence 
Tantalus,  Pelops,  and  Niobe  were  called  Phrygians.  What- 
ever the  explanation  may  be,  tlie  change  is  certain.  For  Per- 
gamene and  Elai'tis,"*  through  which  country  the  Caicus  passes, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  and  Teuthrania,  situated  be- 
tween these  two  districts,  where  Teuthras  lived,  and  Tele- 
phus  was  brought  up,  lies  between  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
country  about  Sipylus,  and  Magnesia,  which  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  so  that,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  difficult 

"  To  assign  tlie  confines  of  the  Mysians  and  Phryges." — 

3.  The  Lydians  also,  and  the  Maeones,  whom  Homer  calls 
Meones,  are  in  some  way  confounded  with  these  people 
and  with  one  another ;  some  authors  say  that  they  are  the 
same,  others  that  they  are  different,  nations.  Add  to  this  that 
some  writers  regard  the  Mysians  as  Thracians,  others  as  Ly- 
dians, according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  Xanthus  the  Lydian,  and  by  Menecrates  of  Elaea, 
who  assign  as  the  origin  of  the  name  Mysians,  that  the 
Lydians  call  the  beech-tree  (Oxya)  Mysos,  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  near  Olympus,  where  it  is  said  deci- 
mated  persons^  were  exposed,  whose  descendants  are   the 

^  Bakyr-Tschai.       "  fhe  district  around  Bergama.        ^  Sipuli-Dagh. 

*  The  district  between  Bergama  and  the  sea. 

5  Protheiis,  who  had  led  the  Magnetes  to  Troy,  upon  his  return  from 
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later  Mysians,  and  received  their  appellation  from  the  Mysos, 
or  beech-tree  growing  in  that  country.  The  language  also  is 
an  evidence  of  this.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Lydian  and  Phrygian 
words,  for  they  lived  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Olympus.  But  when  the  Phrygians  passed  over  from  Thrace, 
and  put  to  death  the  chief  of  Troy  and  of  the  country  near 
it,  they  settled  here,  but  the  Mysians  established  themselves 
above  the  sources  of  the  Caicus  near  Lydia. 

4.  The  confusion  which  has  existed  among  the  nations  in 
this  district,  and  even  the  fertility  of  the  country  within  the 
Halys,  particularly  near  the  sea,  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
vention of  fables  of  this  sort.  The  richness  of  the  country 
provoked  attacks,  from  various  quarters,  and  at  all  times,  of 
tribes  who  came  from  the  opposite  coast,  or  neighbouring 
people  contended  with  one  another  for  the  possession  of  it. 
Inroads  and  migrations  took  place  chiefly  about  the  period 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  subsequently  to  that  time,  Barbarians 
as  well  as  Greeks  showing  an  eagerness  to  get  possession  of 
the  territory  of  other  nations.  This  disposition,  however, 
showed  itself  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  for  there 
existed  then  tribes  of  Pelasgi,  Caucones,  and  Leleges,  who  are 
said  to  have  wandered,  anciently,  over  various  parts  of  Europe. 
The  poet  represents  them  as  assisting  the  Trojans,  but  not  as 
coming  from  the  opposite  coast.  -  The  accounts  respecting  the 
Phrygians  and  the  Mysians  are  more  ancient  than  the  Trojan 
times. 

Two  tribes  bearing  the  name  of  Lycians,  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  they  are  the  same  race  ;  either  the  Trojan  Lycians  sent 
colonies  to  the  Carians,  or  the  Carian  Lycians  to  the  Trojans. 
Perhaps  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  the  Cilicians,  for  they 
also  are  divided  into  two  tribes  ;  but  we  have  not  the  same 
evidence  that  the  present  Cilicians  existed  before  the  Trojan 
times.  Telephus  may  be  supposed  to  have  come  with  his 
mother  from  Arcadia  ;  by  her  marriage  with  Teuthras,  (who 
had  received  them  as  his  guests,)  Telephus  was  admitted  into  the 

that  expedition,  and  in  compliance  with  a  vow  which  he  had  made  to 
Apollo,  selected  every  tenth  man  and  sent  them  to  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
These  Magnetes,  for  some  reason,  abandoned  the  temple  and  embarked 
for  Crete ;  from  thence  they  passed  into  Asia,  accompanied  by  some 
Cretans,  and  founded  Magnesia  near  the  Mseander,     B.  xiv.  c.  i.  §  11. 
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family  of  Teuthras,  was  reputed  to  be  his  son,  and  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Mysians. 

5.  "  The  Carians,  who  were  formerly  islanders,  and  Le- 
leges,"  it  is  said,  "  settled  on  the  continent  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Cretans.  They  built  Miletus,  of  which  the  founder  was 
Sarpedon  from  Miletus  in  Crete.  They  settled  the  colony 
of  Termilae  in  the  present  Lycia,  but,  according  to  Herodotus,^ 
these  people  were  a  colony  from  Crete  under  the  conduct  of 
Sarpedon,  brother  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  who  gave  the 
name  of  Termilae  to  the  people  formerly  called  Milyae,  and 
still  more  anciently  Solymi  ;  when,  however,  Lycus  the  son  of 
Pandion  arrived,  he  called  them  Lycii  after  his  own  name." 
This  account  shows  that  the  Solymi  and  Lycians  were  the 
same  people,  but  the  poet  distinguishes  them.  He  represents 
Bellerophon  setting  out  from  Lycia,  and 

"  fighting  with  the  renowned  Solymi."  ^ 
He  says  Peisander  (Isander  ?),  his  son.  Mars 

"  slew  when  fighting  with  the  Solymi,"' 
and  speaks  of  Sarpedon  as  a  native  of  Lycia.^ 

6.  That  the  common  prize,  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  the 
conquerors,  was  the  fertile  country  which  I  am  describing,  is 
confirmed  by  many  circumstances  which  happened  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  Trojan  times.  When  even  the  Amazons 
ventured  to  invade  it,  Priam  and  Bellerophon  are  said  to  have 
undertaken  an  expedition  against  these  women.  Anciently 
there  were  cities  which  bore  the  names  of  the  Amazons.  In 
the  Ilian  plain  there  is  a  hill 

"which  men  call  Batieia,  but  the  immortals,  the  tomb  of  tlie  bounding 
{rroXvaKapOfioio)  Myrina," 

who,  according  to  historians,  was  one  of  the  Amazons,  and 
they  found  this  conjecture  on  the  epithet,  for  horses  are  said 
to  be  EvaKapQiioL  on  account  of  their  speed  ;  and  she  was  called 
iiokvaKapQfxoQ  from  the  rapidity  with  which  she  drove  the 
chariot.  Myrina  therefore,  the  place,  was  named  after  the 
Amazon.  In  the  same  manner  the  neighbouring  islands 
were  invaded  on  account  of  their  fertility  ;  among  which  were 
Rhodes  and  Cos.  That  they  were  inhabited  before  the  Tro- 
jan times  clearly  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Horner.^ 
1  Herod,  i.  173  ;  vii.  92.  «  II.  vi.  184.  3  n.  ^,-^^  204. 

*  II.  vi.  199.  *  II.  ii.  655,  677. 
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7.  After  the  Trojan  times,  the  migrations  of  Greeks  and 
of  Treres,  the  inroads  of  Cimmerians  and  Lydians,  after- 
wards of  Persians  and  Macedonians,  and  lastly  of  Gala- 
tians,  threw  everything  into  confusion.  An  obscurity  arose 
not  from  these  changes  only,  but  from  the  disagreement  be- 
tween authors  in  their  narration  of  the  same  events,  and  in 
their  description  of  the  same  persons ;  for  they  called  Trojans 
Phrygians,  like  the  Tragic  poets ;  and  Lycians  Carians,  and 
similarly  in  other  instances.  The  Trojans  who,  from  a  small 
beginning,  increased  so  much  in  power  that  they  became  kings 
of  kings,  furnished  a  motive  to  the  poet  and  his  interpret- 
ers, for  determining  what  country  ought  to  be  called  Troy. 
For  the  poet  calls  by  the  common  name  of  Trojans  all  their 
auxiliaries,  as  he  calls  their  enemies  Danai  and  Achaei.  But 
certainly  we  should  not  give  the  name  of  Troy  to  Paphla- 
gonia,  or  to  Caria,  or  to  Lycia,  which  borders  upon  it.  I 
m£an  when  the  poet  says, 

"  the  Trojans  advanced  with  the  clashing  of  armour  and  shouts," ' 
and  where  he  speaks  of  their  enemies, 

"but  the  Achaei  advanced  silently,  breathing  forth  warlike  ardour,"^ 
and  thus  frequently  in  other  passages. 

We  must  endeavour,  however,  to  distinguish  as  far  as  we  are 
able  one  nation  from  another,  notwithstanding  this  uncer- 
tainty. If  anything  relative  to  ancient  history  escapes  my 
notice,  it  must  be  pardoned,  for  this  is  not  the  province  of 
the  geographer;  my  concern  is  with  the  present  state  of 
people  and  places. 

8.  There  are  two  mountains  situated  above  the  Propontis, 
the  Mysian  Olympus^  and  Ida.'*  At  the  foot  of  Olympus  is 
Bithynia,  and,  contiguous  to  the  mountain,  between  Ida  and 
the  sea,  is  Troy. 

We  shall  afterwards  speak  of  Troy,  and  of  the  places  con- 
tinuous with  it  on  the  south.  At  present  we  shall  give  an 
account  of  the  places  about  Olympus,  and  of  the  adjoining 
country  as  far  as  the  Taurus,  and  parallel  to  the  parts  which 
we  have  previously  described. 

The  country  lying  around  Olympus  is  not  well  inhabited. 
On  its  heights  are  immense  forests  and  strongholds,  well  adapt- 

>  II.  iii.  2.  »  II.  iii.  8.  '  Keschisch  Dagh. 

*  Kas-Dagh. 
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ed  for  the  protection  of  robbers,  who,  being  able  to  maintain 
themselves  there  for  any  length  of  time,  often  set  themselves 
up  as  tyrants,  as  Cleon  a  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers  did  in 
my  recollection. 

9.  Cleon  was  a  native  of  the  village  Gordium,  which  he 
afterwards  enlarged,  and  erected  into  a  city,  giving  it  the 
name  of  Juliopolis.  His  first  retreat  and  head-quarters  was 
a  place  called  Callydium,  one  of  the  strongest  holds.  He  was 
of  service  to  Antony  in  attacking  the  soldiers  who  collected 
money  for  Labienus,  at  the  time  that  the  latter  occupied  Asia, 
and  thus  hindered  the  preparations  which  he  was  making  for 
his  defence.  In  the  Actian  war  he  separated  himself  from 
Antony  and  attached  himself  to  the  generals  of  Caesar ;  he 
was  rewarded  above  his  deserts,  for  in  addition  to  what  he  re- 
ceived from  Antony  he  obtained  power  from  Csesar,  and  ex- 
changed the  character  of  a  freebooter  for  that  of  a  petty 
prince.  He  was  priest  of  Jupiter  Abrettenus,  the  Mysian 
god,  and  a  portion  of  the  Morena  was  subject  to  him,  which, 
like  Abrettena,  is  Mysian.  He  finally  obtained  the  priest- 
hood of  Comana  in  Pontus,  and  went  to  take  possession  of  it, 
but  died  within  a  month  after  his  arrival.  He  was  carried 
off  by  an  acute  disease,  occasioned  either  by  excessive  repletion, 
or,  according  to  the  'account  of  those  employed  about  the 
temple,  intlicted  by  the  anger  of  the  goddess.  The  story  is 
this.  Within  the  circuit  of  the  sacred  enclosure  is  the  dwelling 
of  the  priest  and  priestess.  Besides  other  sacred  observances 
relative  to  the  temple,  the  purity  of  this  enclosure  is  an 
especial  object  of  vigilance,  by  abstinence  from  eating  swine's 
flesh.  The  whole  city,  indeed,  is  bound  to  abstain  from  this 
food,  and  swine  are  not  permitted  to  enter  it.  Cleon,  however, 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  displayed  his  lawless  disposition 
and  character  by  violating  this  custom,  as  if  he  had  come 
there  not  as  a  priest,  but  a  polluter  of  sacred  things. 

10.  The  description  of  Olympus  is  as  follows.  Around 
it,  to  the  north,  live  Bithynians,  Mygdonians,  and  Doli- 
ones ;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  Mysians  and  Epicteti.  The 
tribes  about  Cyzicus  ^  from  ^sepus^  as  far  as  Rhyndacus^  and 
the  lake  Dascylitis,^  are  called  for  the  most  part  Doliones ; 
those  next  to  the  Doliones,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Myrleani,^  are  called  Mygdones.  Above  the 
*  Artaki.     ^  Satal-dere  ?     ^  Mualitsch-Tschai.     *  laskili.      ^  Mudania. 
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Dascylitis  are  two  large  lakes,  the  Apolloniatis,^  and  the  Mile- 
topolitis.^  Near  the  Dascylitis  is  the  city  Dascyliura,  and  on 
the  Miletopolitis,  Miletopolis.  Near  a  third  lake  is  ApoUonia 
on  the  Rhyndacus,  as  it  is  called.  Most  of  these  places  belong 
at  present  to  the  Cyziceni. 

11.  Cyzicus  is  an  island^  in  the  Propontis,  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent by  two  bridges.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile.  It  is  about 
500  stadia  in  circumference.  There  is  a  city  of  the  same 
name  near  the  bridges,  with  two  close  harbours,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  docks  for  vessels.  One  part  of  the  city  is 
in  a  plain,  the  other  near  the  mountain  which  is  called 
Arcton-oros  (or  Bear-mountain).  Above  this  is  another 
mountain,  the  Dindymus,  with  one  peak,  having  on  it  a  temple 
founded  by  the  Argonauts  in  honour  of  Dindymene,  mother  of 
the  gods.  This  city  rivals  in  size,  beauty,  and  in  the  ex- 
cellent administration  of  affairs,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the 
cities  which  hold  the  first  rank  in  Asia.  It  appears  to  be 
embellished  in  a  manner  similar  to  Rhodes,  Massalia,"*  and 
ancient  Carthage.  I  omit  many  details.  There  are  three 
architects,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  care  of  the  public  edifices 
and  engines.  The  city  has  also  three  store-houses,  one  for 
arms,  one  for  engines,  and  one  for  corn.  The  Chalcidic  earth 
mixed  with  the  corn  prevents  it  from  spoiling.  The  utility 
of  preserving  it  in  this  manner  was  proved  in  the  Mithridatic 
war.  The  king  attacked  the  city  unexpectedly  with  an  army  of 
150,000  men  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  opposite  hill,  which  is  called  the  hill  of  Adras- 
teia,  and  of  the  suburb.  He  afterwards  transferred  his  camp 
to  the  neck  of  land  above  the  city,  blockaded  it  by  land,  and 
attacked  it  by  sea  with  four  hundred  ships.  The  Cyziceni 
resisted  all  these  attempts,  and  were  even  nearly  capturing 
the  king  in  a  subterraneous  passage,  by  working  a  counter- 
mine. He  was,  however,  apprized  of  it,  and  escaped  by  re- 
treating in  time  out  of  the  excavation.  LucuUus,  the  Roman 
general,  was  able,  though  late,  to  send  succours  into  the  city 
by  night.  Famine  also  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Cyziceni  by 
spreading  among  this  large  army.  The  king  did  not  foresee 
this,  and  after  losing  great  numbers  of  his  men  went  away. 

•  Loubadi.  2  Manijas. 

'  According  to  Pliny,  b.  v.  c.  32,  it  was  united  to  the  mainland  by 
Alexander.  *  Marseilles. 
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The  Romans  respected  the  city,  and  to  this  present  time  it  en- 
joys freedom.  A  large  territory  belong-s  to  it,  some  part  of 
which  it  has  held  from  the  earliest  times ;  the  rest  was  a  gift 
of  the  Romans.  Of  the  Troad  they  possess  the  parts  beyond 
the  ^sepus,  namely,  those  about  Zeleia  and  the  plain  of  Adras- 
teia ;  a  part  of  the  lake  Dascylitis  belongs  to  them,  the  other  part 
belongs  to  the  Byzantines.  They  also  possess  a  large  district  near 
the  Dolionis,  and  the  Mygdonis,  extending  as  far  as  the  lake 
Miletopolitis,  and  the  Apolloniatis.  Through  these  countries 
runs  the  river  Rhyndacus,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Azanitis. 
Having  received  from  Mysia  Abrettene,  among  other  rivers, 
the  Macestus,^  which  comes  from  Ancyra^  in  the  Abaeitis, 
it  empties  itself  into  the  Propontis  at  the  island  Besbicus.^ 

In  this  island  of  the  Cyziceni  is  the  mountain  Artace,  well 
wooded,  and  in  front  of  it  lies  a  small  island  of  the  same  name  ; 
near  it  is  the  promontory  Melas  (or  Black),  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  met  with  in  coasting  from  Cyzicus  to  Priapus.'^ 

12.  To  Phrygian  Epictetus  belong  the  Azani,  and  the  cities 
Nacoleia,  Cotiaeium,^  Midiaeium,  Dorylasum,^  and  Cadi.'^  Some 
persons  assign  Cadi  to  Mysia. 

Mysia  extends  in  the  inland  parts  from  Olympene  to  Perga- 
mene,  and  to  the  plain  of  Caicus,  as  it  is  called ;  so  that  it  lies 
between  Ida  and  the  Catacecaumene,  which  some  place  in 
Mysia,  others  in  Masonia. 

13.  Beyond  the  Epictetus  to  the  south  is  the  Greater  Phry- 
gia,  leaving  on  the  left  Pessinus,  and  the  parts  about  Orcaorci, 
and  Lycaonia,  and  on  the  right  Maeones,  Lydians,  and  Carians. 
In  the  Epictetus  are  Phrygia  Paroreia,  and  the  country  to- 
wards Pisidia,  and  the  parts  about  Amorium,^  Eumeneia,^  and 
Synnada.^^  Next  are  Apameia  Cibotus,^'  and  Laodiceia,*^  the 
largest  cities  in  Phrygia.  Around  them  lie  the  towns  [and 
places],  Aphrodisias,  ^^  Colossae,^'*  Themisonium,  ^^  Sanaus, 
Metropolis,  ^6  Apollonias,  and  farther  off  than  these,  Peltae, 
Tabeae,  Eucarpia,  and  Lysias. 

14.  The  Paroreia^'  has  a  mountainous  ridge  extending  from 
east  to  west.     Below  it  on  either  side  stretches  a  large  plain, 

*  Simau-Su.  ^  Simau-Gol.  ^  Imrali,  or  Kalo-limno. 

*  Karabogher.  ^  Kiutahia.  «  Eski-Schehr. 
^  Gedis.                '  Hergan  Kaleh.                *  Ischekli. 

*•  Afium-Karahissar.  "  Dinear.  "  lorghan-Ladik.  '^  Geira. 
'*  Destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Nero,  afterwards  Konos. 
"  Teseni.  '«  Ballyk.  "  Sultan  Dagh. 
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cities  are  situated  near  the  ridge,  on  the  north  side,  Philome- 
lium,^  on  the  south  Antiocheia,  surnamed  Near  Pisidia.^ 
The  former  lies  entirely  in  the  plain,  the  other  is  on  a  hill, 
and  occupied  by  a  Roman  colony.  This  was  founded  by  the 
Magnetes,  who  live  near  the  Maeander.  The  Romans  liberated 
them  from  the  dominion  of  the  kings,  when  they  delivered  up 
the  rest  of  Asia  within  the  Taurus  to  Eumenes.  In  this  place 
was  established  a  priesthood  of  Men  Arcaeus,  having  attached 
to  it  a  multitude  of  sacred  attendants,  and  tracts  of  sacred 
territory.  It  was  abolished  after  the  death  of  Amyntas  by 
those  who  were  sent  to  settle  the  succession  to  his  kingdom. 

Synnada  is  not  a  large  city.  In  front  of  it  is  a  plain  planted 
with  olives,  about  60  stadia  in  extent.  Beyond  is  Docimia,  a 
village,  and  the  quarry  of  the  Synnadic  marble.  This  is  the 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Romans,  but  the  people  of  the  country 
call  it  Docimite  and  Docimasan.  At  first  the  quarry  produced 
small  masses,  but  at  present,  through  the  extravagance  of  the 
Romans,  pillars  are  obtained,  consisting  of  a  single  stone  and 
of  great  size,  approaching  the  alabastrite  marble  in  variety 
of  colours  ;  although  the  distant  carriage  of  such  heavy  loads 
to  the  sea  is  difficult,  yet  both  pillars  and  slabs  of  surprising 
magnitude  and  beauty  are  conveyed  to  Rome. 

15.  Apameia  is  a  large  mart  of  Asia,  properly  so  called, 
and  second  in  rank  to  Ephesus,  for  it  is  the  common  staple  for 
merchandise  brought  from  Italy  and  from  Greece.  It  is 
built  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river  Marsyas,  which  runs  through 
the  middle  of  it,  and  has  its  commencement  above  the  city  ; 
being  carried  down  to  the  suburb  with  a  strong  and  precipit- 
ous current,  it  enters  the  Maeander,^  which  receives  also  an- 
other river,  the  Orgas,  and  traverses  a  level  tract  with  a  gentle 
and  unruffled  stream.  Here  the  Maeander  becomes  a  large 
river,  and  flows  for  some  time  through  Phrygia ;  it  then 
separates  Caria  and  Lydia  at  the  plain,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
Maeander,  running  in  a  direction  excessively  tortuous,  so  that 
from  the  course  of  this  river  all  windings  are  called  Maeanders. 
Towards  its  termination  it  runs  through  the  part  of  Caria 
occupied  by  the  lonians  ;  the  mouths  by  which  it  empties  it- 
self are  between  Miletus  and  Priene.*  It  rises  in  a  hill  called 
Celagnae,  on  which  was  a  city  of  the  same  name.     Antiochus 

J  Ak  Schehr.  ^  lalobatsch.  ^  Mender  Tsehai. 

*  Samsun. 
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Soter  transferred  the  inhabitants  to  the  present  Apameia,  and 
called  the  city  after  his  mother  Apama^  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Artabazus.  She  was  given  in  marriage  to  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor.  Here  is  laid  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  Olympus  and 
Marsyas,  and  of  the  contest  between  Marsyas  and  Apollo. 
Above  is  situated  a  lake  ^  on  which  grows  a  reed,  which  is 
suited  to  the  mouth-pieces  of  pipes.  From  this  lake,  it  is  said, 
spring  the  Marsyas  and  the  Maeander. 

16.  Laodiceia,^  formerly  a  small  town,  has  increased  in  our 
time,  and  in  that  of  our  ancestors,  although  it  received  great 
injury  when  it  was  besieged  by  Mithridates  Eupatorj  the 
fertility  however  of  the  soil  and  the  prosperity  of  some  of  its 
citizens  have  aggrandized  it.  First,  Hiero  embellished  the  city 
with  many  offerings,  and  bequeathed  to  the  people  more  than 
2000  talents ;  then  Zeno  the  rhetorician,  and  his  son  Polemo, 
were  au  ornament  and  support  to  it ;  the  latter  was  thought 
by  Antony,  and  afterwards  by  Augustus  Cassar,  worthy  even 
of  tlie  rank  of  king  in  consequence  of  his  valiant  and  upright 
conduct. 

The  country  around  L'aodiceia  breeds  excellent  sheep,  re- 
markable not  only  for  the  softness  of  their  wool,  in  which  they 
surpass  the  Milesian  flocks,  but  for  their  dark  or  raven  co- 
lour. The  Laodiceans  derive  a  large  revenue  from  them,  as 
the  Colosseni  do  from  their  flocks,  of  a  colour  of  the  same 
name. 

Here  the  Caprus  and  the  Lycus,  a  large  river,  enter  the 
Maeander.  From  the  Lycus,  a  considerable  river,  Laodiceia  has 
the  name  of  Laodiceia  on  the  Lycus.  Above  the  city  is  the 
mountain  Cadmus,  from  which  the  Lycus  issues,  and  another 
river  of  the  same  name  as  the  mountain.  The  greater  part  of 
its  course  is  under-ground ;  it  then  emerges,  and  unites  with 
other  rivers,  showing  that  the  country  abounds  with  caverns 
and  is  liable  to  earthquakes.  For  of  all  countries  Laodi- 
ceia is  very  subject  to  earthquakes,  as  also  the  neighbouring 
district  Carura. 

17.  Carura^  is  the  boundary  of  Phrygia  and  Caria.     It  is 

'  The  lake  above  Celsenae  bore  the  name  of  Aulocrene  or  Pipe  Foun- 
tain, probably  from  the  reeds  which  grew  there.     Pliny,  b.  v.  c.  29. 

^  Urumluk. 

'  The  place  is  identified,  by  the  hot  springs  about  12  miles  from  De- 
nizli  or  Jenidscheh, 
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a  village,  where  there  are  inns  for  the  reception  of  travellers, 
and  springs  of  boiling  water,  some  of  which  rise  in  the  river 
Maeander,  and  others  on  its  banks.  There  is  a  story,  that  a 
pimp  had  lodgings  in  the  inns  for  a  great  company  of  women, 
and  that  during  the  night  he  and  all  the  women  were  over- 
whelmed by  an  earthquake  and  disappeared.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  country  about  the  Maeander,  as  far  as  the  inland 
parts,  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  is  undermined  by  fire  and 
water.  For  all  this  cavernous  condition  of  the  country,  be- 
ginning from  the  plains,  extends  to  the  Charonia ;  it  exists  like- 
wise in  Hierapolis,  and  in  Acharaca  in  the  district  Nysaeis,  also 
in  the  plain  of  Magnesia,  and  in  Myus.  The  soil  is  dry  and 
easily  reduced  to  powder,  full  of  salts,  and  very  inflammable. 
This  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  the  course  of  the  Maeander  is 
winding,  for  the  stream  is  diverted  in  many  places  from  its 
direction,  and  brings  down  a  great  quantity  of  alluvial  soil, 
some  part  of  which  it  deposits  in  various  places  along  the 
shore,  and  forcing  the  rest  forwards  occasions  it  to  drift  into 
the  open  sea.  It  has  made,  for  example,  Priene,  which  was 
formerly  upon  the  sea,  an  inland  city,  by  the  deposition  of 
banks  of  alluvial  earth  along  an  extent  of  40  stadia. 

18.  Phrygia  Catacecauraene,  (or  the  Burnt,)  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  Lydians  and  Mysians,  obtained  this  name  from  some- 
thing of  the  following  kind.  In  Philadelphia,^  a  city  adjoining 
to  it,  even  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  not  safe,  for  nearly  every 
day  they  are  shaken,  and  crevices  appear.  The  inhabitants 
are  constantly  attentive  to  these  accidents  to  which  the  ground 
is  subject,  and  build  with  a  view  to  their  occurrence. 

Apameia  among  other  cities  experienced,  before  the  invasion 
of  Mithridates,  frequent  earthquakes,  and  the  king,  on  his 
arrival,  when  he  saw  the  overthrow  of  the  city,  gave  a  hun- 
dred talents  for  its  restoration.  It  is  said  that  the  same  thing 
happened  in  the  time  of  Alexander  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  prob- 
able that  Neptune  is  worshipped  there,  although  they  are  an 
inland  people,  and  that  it  had  the  name  of  Celaenae  from  Celae- 
nus,^  the  son  of  Neptune,  by  Celaeno,  one  of  the  Danai'des,  or 
from  the  black  colour  of  the  stones,  or  from  the  blackness 
which  is  the  effect  of  combustion.  What  is  related  of  Sipylus 
and  its  overthrow  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  fable.  For  earth- 
quakes overthrew  the  present  Magnesia,  which  is  situated 
»  Ala  Schehr.  2  xhe  Black. 
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below  that  mountain,  at  the  time  that  Sardis  and  other  cele- 
brated cities  in  various  parts  sustained  great  injury.*  The 
emperor^  gave  a  sum  of  money  for  their  restoration,  as  for- 
merly his  father  had  assisted  the  Tralliani  on  the  occurrence  of 
a  similar  calamity,  when  the  gymnasium  and  other  parts  of 
the  city  were  destroyed ;  in  the  same  manner  he  had  assisted 
also  the  Laodiceans. 

19.  We  must  listen,  however,  to  the  ancient  historians,  and 
to  the  account  of  Xanthus,  who  composed  a  history  of  Lydian 
affairs  ;  he  relates  the  changes  which  had  frequently  taken  place 
in  this  country,— I  have  mentioned  them  in  a  former  part  of  my 
work.3  Here  is  laid  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  what  befell  Ty- 
phon  ;  here  are  placed  the  Arimi,  and  this  country  is  said  to  be 
the  Catacecaumene.  Nor  do  historians  hesitate  to  suppose,  that 
the  places  between  the  Maeander  and  the  Lydians  are  all  of 
this  nature,  as  well  on  account  of  the  number  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  as  the  caverns,  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  waters  of  the  lake  between  Laodiceia  and 
Apameia,  although  like  a  sea,  emit  a  muddy  smell,  as  if  they 
had  come  through  a  subterraneous  channel.  It  is  said  that 
actions  are  brought  against  the  Maeander  for  transferring  land 
from  one  place  to  another  by  sweeping  away  the  angles  of  the 
windings,  and  a  fine  is  levied  out  of  the  toll,  which  is  paid  at 
the  ferries. 

20.  Between  Laodiceia  and  Carura  is  a  temple  of  Men 
Carus,  which  is  held  in  great  veneration.  In  our  time  there 
was  a  large  Herophilian  "*  school  of  medicine  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Zeuxis,^  and  afterwards  of  Alexander  Philalethes,  as 
in  the  time  of  our  ancestors  there  was,  at  Smyrna,  a  school  of 

*  The  number  of  cities  destroyed  were  twelve,  and  th.e  catastrophe  took 
place  in  the  night.  An  inscription  relating  to  this  event  is  still  preserved 
at  Naples.     Tacit.  Ann.  B.  ii.  c.  47.     Sueton.  in  V.  Tiberii. 

*  Tiberius,  the  adopted  son  of  Augustus. 
3  B.  i.  c.  iii.  §  4. 

'•  Herophilus,  a  celebrated  physician,  and  contemporary  of  Erasistratus. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  medical  school  in  Alexandria,  and 
whose  fame  afterwards  surpassed  that  of  all  others.  He  lived  in  the  4th 
and  3rd  centuries  b.  c. 

*  Zeuxis  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Hippocrates:  it  is  now 
lost ;  even  in  the  time  of  Galen,  about  a.  d.  150,  it  was  rare.  Alexander 
Philalethes,  who  succeeded  Zeuxis,  had  as  his  pupil  and  probably  suc- 
cessor Demosthenes  Philalethes,  who  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
eyes,  which  was  still  in  existence  in  the  14th  century. 
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the  disciples  of  Erasistratus  under  the  conduct  of  Hicesius. 
At  present  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind. 

21.  The  names  of  some  Phrygian  tribes,  as  the  Berecyntes 
[and  Cerbesii],  are  mentioned,  which  no  longer  exist.  And 
Alcman  says, 

*'  He  played  the  Cerbesian,  a  Phrygian  air." 
They  speak  also  of  a  Cerbesian  pit  which  sends  forth  destruc- 
tive exhalations ;  this  however  exists,  but  the  people  have  no 
longer  the  name  of  Cerbesii.  ^schylus  in  his  Niobe^  con- 
founds them ;  Niobe  says  that  she  shall  remember  Tantalus, 
and  his  story  ; 

"  those  who  have  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  their  paternal  god,  on  the  Idaean 
hill," 

and  again ; 

"  Sipylus  in  the  Idaean  land,'* 

— and  Tantalus  says, 

**  I  sow  the  furrows  of  the  Berecynthian  fields,  extending  twelve  days' 
journey,  where  the  seat  of  Adrasteia  and  Ida  resound  with  the  lowing  of 
herds  and  the  bleating  of  sheep ;  all  tj^e  plain  re-echoes  with  their  cries." 

'  The  Niobe,  a  lost  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  is  often  quoted ;  this  is  pro- 
bably here  meant. 
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The  Thirteenth  Book  contains  the  part  of  Asia  south  of  the  Propontis  (Sea 
of  Marmara),  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
author  dwells  some  time  on  Troy,  though  deserted,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tinction, and  the  great  renown  it  derived  from  the  war. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1.  These  are  the  limits  of  Phrygia.  We  return  again  to 
the  Propontis,  and  to  the  sea-coast  adjoining  the  ^sepus,* 
and  shall  observe,  in  our  description  of  places,  the  same  order 
as  before. 

The  first  country  which  presents  itself  on  the  sea-coast  is 
the  Troad.2  Although  it  is  deserted,  and  covered  with  ruins, 
yet  it  is  so  celebrated  as  to  furnish  a  writer  with  no  ordinary 
excuse  for  expatiating  on  its  history.  But  we  ought  not  only 
to  be  excused,  but  encouraged,  for  the  reader  should  not  im- 
pute the  fault  of  prohxity  to  us,  but  to  those  whose  curiosity 
and  desire  of  information  respecting  the  celebrated  places  of 
antiquity  is  to  be  gratified.  The  prolixity  is  greater  than  it 
would  be  otherwise,  from  the  great  number  of  nations,  both 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  who  have  occupied  the  country,  and 
from  the  disagreement  among  writers,  who  do  not  relate  the 
same  things  of  the  same  persons  and  places,  nor  even  do  they 
express  themselves  with  clearness.  Among  these  in  particular 
is  Homer,  who  suggests  occasions  for  conjecture  in  the  great- 
est part  of  his  local  descriptions.  We  are  therefore  to  ex- 
amine what  the  poet  and  other  writers  advance,  premising  a 
summary  description  of  the  nature  of  the  places. 

2.  The  coast  of  the  Propontis  extends  from  Cyzicene  and 
the  places  about  the  ^sepus  and  Granicus^  as  far  as  Abydos, 

'  Satal-dere. 

'  The  Troad  is  called  Biga  by  the  Turks,  from  the  name  of  a  town 
which  now  commands  that  district.     Biga  is  the  ancient  Sidene. 
'  Kodscha-Tschai.    Oustvola.  Gossellin. 
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and  Sestos.^  Between  Abydos  and  Lectum  ^  is  the  country 
about  Ilium,  and  Tenedos  and  Alexandreia  Troa.s.^  Above 
all  these  is  the  mountain  Ida,  extending  as  far  as  Lectum. 
From  Lectum  to  the  river  Ca'icus  ^  and  the  Canas  mountains 
as  they  are  called  is  the  district  comprising  Assus,^  Adramyt- 
tium,^  Atarneus,^  Pitane,^  and  the  Elaitic  bay,  opposite  to  all 
which  places  lies  the  island  Lesbos.^  Next  follows  the  coun- 
try about  Cyme^^  as  far  as  Hermus,^*  and  Phociea,^^  where 
Ionia  begins,  and  ^olis  terminates.  Such  then  is  the  nature 
of  the  country. 

The  poet  implies  that  it  was  the  Trojans  chiefly  who  were 
divided  into  eight  or  even  nine  bodies  of  people,  each  form- 
ing a  petty  princedom,  who  had  under  their  sway  the  places 
about  JEsepus,  and  those  about  the  territory  of  the  present 
Cyzicene,  as  far  as  the  river  Ca'icus.  The  troops  of  auxiliaries 
are  reckoned  among  the  allies. 

3.  The  writers  subsequent  to  Homer  do  not  assign  the 
same  boundaries,  but  introduce  other  names,  and  a  greater 
number  of  territorial  divisions.  The  Greek  colonies  were  the 
cause  of  this  ;  the  Ionian  migration  produced  less  change, 
for  it  was  further  distant  from  the  Troad,  but  the  ^olian 
colonists  occasioned  it  throughout,  for  they  were  dispersed 
over  the  whole  of  the  country  from  Cyzicene  as  far  as 
the  Caicus,  and  occupied  besides  the  district  between  the 
Caicus  and  the  river  Hermus.  It  is  said  that  the  ^olian 
preceded  the  Ionian  migration  four  generations,  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  delays,  and  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  took  up 
a  longer  time.  Orestes  was  the  leader  of  the  colonists,  and 
died  in  Arcadia.  He  was  preceded  by  his  son  Penthilus, 
who  advanced  as  far  as  Thrace,  sixty  years ^^  after  the  Trojan 

'  The  ruins  of  Abydos  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hellespont,  near  a 
point  called  Nagara.  Sestos,  of  which  the  ruins  also  exist,  called  Zeme- 
nic,  are  on  the  opposite  coast.  ^  Baba  Kalessi. 

3  Eski  Siamboul,  or  Old  Constantinople. 

*  Bakir-Tschai,  or  Germasti.         *  Beiram-koi,  or  Asso,  or  Adschane. 
«  Edremid  or  Adramytti.  '  Dikeli-koi.  *  Tschandarlik. 

•  Mytilene.  "»  Lamurt-koi.  "   Gedis-Tschai. 
"  Karadscha-Fokia. 

"  The  return  of  the  Heracleidse  having  taken  place,  according  to  Thu- 
cydides  and  other  writers,  eighty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  some 
critics  have  imagined  that  the  text  of  Strabo  in  this  passage  should  be 
changed  from  i^r\KovTa  trecn,  sixty  years,  to  dySorjKovra  er«(Ti,  eighty  years. 

z  2 
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war,  about  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Then  Archelaus  the  son  of  Penthilus  conducted 
the  j^Lolian  colonies  across  the  sea  to  the  present  Cyzicene, 
near  Dascylium.  Gras  his  youngest  son  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  river  Granicus,  and,  being  provided  with  better  means, 
transported  the  greater  part  of  those  who  composed  the  expe- 
dition to  Lesbos,  and  took  possession  of  it. 

On  the  other  side,  Cleuas,  the  son  of  Dorus,  and  Malaus, 
who  were  descendants  of  Agamemnon,  assembled  a  body  of 
men  for  an  expedition  about  the  same  time  as  Penthilus,  but 
the  band  of  Penthilus  passed  over  from  Thrace  into  Asia  be- 
fore them  ;  while  the  rest  consumed  much  time  near  Locris, 
and  the  mountain  Phricius.  At  last  however  they  crossed  the 
sea,  and  founded  Cyme,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Phri- 
conis,  from  Phricius,  the  Locrian  mountain. 

4.  The  ^Eolians  then  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, which  we  have  said  the  poet  calls  the  Trojan  country. 
Later  writers  give  this  name  to  the  whole,  and  others  to  a  part, 
of  ^olis  ;  and  so,  with  respect  to  Troja,  some  writers  under- 
stand the  whole,  others  only  a  part,  of  that  country,  not  entire- 
ly agreeing  with  one  another  in  anything. 

According  to  Homer,  the  commencement  of  the  Troad  is  at 
the  places  on  the  Propontis,  reckoning  it  from  the  -3i^sepus. 
According  to  Eudoxus,  it  begins  from  Priapus,  and  Artace, 
situated  in  the  island  of  the  Cyziceni  opposite  to  Priapus,  and 
thus  he  contracts  the  boundaries  [of  the  Troad].  Damastes 
contracts  them  still  more  by  reckoning  its  commencement 
from  Parium.i  He  extends  the  Troad  as  far  as  Lectum.  But 
different  writers  assign  different  limits  to  this  country. 
Charon  of  Lampsacus  diminishes  its  extent  by  three  hundred 
stadia  more,  by  reckoning  its  commencement  from  Practius, 
for  this  is  the  distance  between  Parium  and  Practius,  but 
protracts  it  to  Adramyttium.  It  begins,  according  to  Scylax 
of  Gary  an  da,   at  Abydos.     There  is  the  same  diversity  of 

Thucydides,  in  the  same  chapter,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  lines,  speaks  of 
the  return  of  the  Boeotians  to  their  own  country,  as  having  taken  place 
sixty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy;  and  of  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  as  having  taken  place  eighty  years  after  the  same 
event ;  it  is  probable  that  Strabo,  who  followed  Thucydides,  substituted, 
through  inattention,  one  number  for  another. 

*  Kamaraes,  or  Kemer.     (Kamar,  Arab,  the  Moon.) 
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opinion  respecting  the  boundaries  of  JEoXis.  Ephorus  reckons 
its  extent  from  Abydos  to  Cyme,  but  different  writers  compute 
it  in  different  ways. 

5.  The  situation  of  the  country  actually  called  Trojais  best 
marked  by  the  position  of  Ida,  a  lofty  mountain,  looking  to  the 
west,  and  to  the  western  sea,  but  making  a  slight  bend  to  the 
north  and  towards  the  northern  coast.  This  latter  is  the  coast 
of  the  Propontis,  extending  from  the  straits  near  Abydos  to 
the  ^sepus,  and  to  the  territory  of  Cyzicene.  The  western 
sea  is  the  exterior  (part  of  the)  Hellespont,  and  the  JEgaean 
Sea. 

Ida  has  many  projecting  parts  like  feet,  and  resembles  in 
figure  a  tarantula,  and  is  bounded  by  the  following  extreme 
points,  namely,  the  promontory^  at  Zeleia,  and  that  called  Lec- 
tum ;  the  former  terminates  in  the  inland  parts  a  little  above 
Cyzicene  (to  the  Cyziceni  belongs  the  present  Zeleia),  and  Lec- 
tum  projects  into  the  ^gaean  Sea,  and  is  met  with  in  the  coast- 
ing voyage  from  Tenedos  to  Lesbos* 

"They  (namely,  Somnus  and  Juno)  came,  says  Homer,  to  Ida,  abound- 
ing with  springs,  the  nurse  of  wiid  beasts,  to  Lectum  where  first  they 
left  the  Siea,"  ^ 

where  the  poet  describes  Lectum  in  appropriate  terms,  for  he 
says  correctly  that  Lectum  is  a  part  of  Ida,  and  that  this  was 
the  first  place  of  disembarkation  for  persons  intending  to 
ascend  Mount  Ida.^  [He  is  exact  in  the  epithet  "  abounding 
with  springs ; "  for  the  mountain,  especially  in  that  part,  has 
a  very  large  supply  of  water,  which  appears  from  the  great 
number  of  rivers  which  issue  from  it ; 

"  all  the  rivers  which  rise  in  Ida,  and  proceed  to  the  sea,  the  Rhesus,  and 
Heptaporus,"  * 

and  others,  which  he  mentions  afterwards,  and  which  are  now 
to  be  seen  by  us.") 

In  speaking  of  the  projections  like  feet  on  each  side  of 
Ida,  as  Lectum,  and  Zeleia,^  he  distinguishes  in  proper  terms 

*  Near  Mussatsch-Koi.  2  ii_  xiv.  283. 

'  The  passage  in  brackets  Meineke  suspects  to  be  an  interpolation,  as 
Rhesus  and  Heptaporus  cannot  be  placed  in  this  part  of  Ida,  nor  do  any 
of  the  streams  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  same  passage  flow  into  the 
^gean  Sea, 

*  II.  xii  19.  »  II.  ii.  824. 
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the  summit  Gargarum,^  calling  it  the  top^  (of  Ida),  for  there 
is  now  in  exist  ence  in  the  higher  parts  of  Ida  a  place,  from 
which  the  present  Gargara,  an  ^olian  city,  has  its  name. 
Between  Zeleia  and  Lectura,  proceeding  from  the  Propontis,  are 
first  the  parts  extending  to  the  straits  at  Abydos.  Then  the 
parts  below  the  Propontis,  extending  as  far  as  Lectum. 

6.  On  doubling  Lectum  a  large  bay  opens,^  formed  by 
Mount  Ida,  which  recedes  from  Lectum,  and  by  Canae,  the 
promontory  opposite  to  Lectum  on  the  other  side.  Some  per- 
sons call  it  the  Bay  of  Ida,  others  the  Bay  of  Adramyttium. 
On  this  bay  are  situated  the  cities  of  the  ^olians,  extend- 
ing, as  we  have  said,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Hermus.  I  have 
mentioned  also  in  a  former  part  of  my  work,  that  in  sailing 
from  Byzantium  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  south,  we  first 
arrive  at  Sestos  and  Abydos  through  the  middle  of  the  Pro- 
pontis ;  then  at  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  as  far  as  Caria.  The 
readers  of  this  work  ought  to  attend  to  the  following  observ- 
ation ;  although  we  mention  certain  bays  on  this  coast,  they 
must  understand  the  promontories  also  which  form  them, 
situated  on  the  same  meridian.* 

7.  Those  who  have  paid  particular  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject conjecture,  from  the  expressions  of  the  poet,  that  all 
this  coast  was  subject  to  the  Trojans,  when  it  was  divided 
into  nine  dynasties,  but  that  at  the  time  of  the  war  it  was 
under  the  sway  of  Priam,  and  called  Troja.  This  appears 
from  the  detail.  Achilles  and  his  army  perceiving,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  were  de- 
fended by  walls,  carried  on  the  war  beyond  them,  made  a  cir- 
cuit, and  took  the  places  about  the  country ; 

**  1  sacked  with  my  ships  twelve  cities,  and  eleven  in  the  fruitful  land  of 
Troja."  5 

'  The  whole  range  of  Ida  now  bears  various  names :  the  highest  sum- 
mit is  called  Kas-dagh.  Gossellin  says  that  the  range  is  called  Kara- 
dagh,  but  this  name  (black  mountain)  like  Kara-su  (Black  river)  and 
Kara-Koi  (Black  village)  are  so  commonly  applied  that  they  amount  to 
no  distinction  ;  in  more  modern  maps  this  name  does  not  appear.  It  may 
be  here  observed  that  the  confusion  of  names  of  those  parts  in  the  Turkish 
empire  which  were  formerly  under  the  Greeks,  arises  from  the  use  of 
names  in  both  languages.  ^  II.  xiv.  292. 

^  The  Gulf  of  Edremid  or  Jalea,  the  ancient  Elaea. 

*  The  meridian,  according  to  our  author's  system,  passing  through  Con- 
stantinople, Rhodes,  Alexandria,  Syene,  and  MeriJe.  *  II.  ix.  328. 
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By  Troja  he  means  the  continent  which  he  had  ravaged. 
Among  other  places  which  had  been  plundered,  was  the 
country  opposite  Lesbos, — that  about  Thebe,  Lyrnessus,  and 
Pedasus  belonging  to  the  Leleges,  and  the  territory  also  of 
Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephus  ; 

"  as  when  he  slew  with  his  sword  the  hero  Eurypylus,  the  sou  of  Te- 
lephus; "  ^ 

and  Neoptolemus, 

*'  the  hero  Eurypylus." 
The  poet  says  these  places  were  laid  waste,  and  even  Lesbos ; 

"  when  he  took  the  well-built  Lesbos,"  ^ 
and, 

"  he  sacked  Lyrnessus  and  Pedasus,"  ^ 
and, 

"  laid  waste  Lyrnessus,  ahd  the  walls  of  Thebe."  * 
Brisei's  was  taken  captive  at  Lyrnessus  ; 

"whom  he  carried  away  from  Lyrnessus."* 
In  the  capture  of  this  place  the  poet  says,  Mynes  and  Epistro- 
phus  were  slain,  as  Brisei's  mentions  in  her  lament  over  Pa- 
troclus, 

"  Thou  didst  not  permit  me,  when  the  swift-footed  Achilles  slew  my  hus- 
band, and  destroyed  the  city  of  the  divine  Mynes,  to  make  any  lamenta- 
tion ; "  * 

for  by  calling  Lyrnessus  "  the  city  of  the  divine  Mynes,"  the 
poet  implies  that  it  was  governed  by  him  who  was  killed 
fighting  in  its  defence. 

Chryseis  was  carried  away  from  Thebe  ; 

"  we  came  to  Thebe,  the  sacred  city  of  Eetion,"  ' 

and  Chryseis  is  mentioned  among  the  booty  which  was  car- 
ried oiF  from  that  place. 

Andromache,  daughter  of  the  magnanimous  Eetion,  Eetion  king  of  the 
Cilicians,  who  dwelt  under  the  woody  Placus  at  Thebe  Hypoplacia.* 

This  is  the  second  Trojan  dynasty  after  that  of  Mynes,  and 
in  agreement  with  what  has  been  observed  are  these  words  of 
Andromache ; 

1  Od.  xviii.  518.  2  II.  ix.  129.  »  II.  xx.  92.  *  II.  ii.  691. 

»  II.  ii.  690.  •  II.  xix.  295.  '  II.  i.  366.         »  II.  vi.  395. 
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"  Hector,  wretch  that  I  am ;  we  were  both  bom  under  the  same  destiny ; 
thou  at  Troja  in  the  palace  of  Piiam,  but  I  at  Thebe." 

The  words  are  not  to  be  understood  in  their  direct  sense, 
but  by  a  transposition;  "both  born  in  Troja,  thou  in  the 
house  of  Priam,  but  1  at  Thebe." 

The  third  dynasty  is  that  of  the  Leleges,  which  irf  also  a 
Trojan  dynasty ; 

"  of  Altes,  the  king  of  the  war-loving  Leleges,"  ' 
by  whose  daughter  Priam  had  Lycaon  and  Polydorus.     Even 
the  people,  who  in  the  Catalogue  are  said  to  be  commanded 
by  Hector,  are  called  Trojans ; 

"  Hector,  the  mighty,  with  the  nodding  crest,  commanded  the  Trojans ; "  * 
then  those  under  ^neas, 

**  the  brave  son  of  Anchises  had  the  command  of  the  Dardanii,"  ' 
and  these  were  Trojans,  for  the  poet  says, 

"  Thou,  ^neas,  that  counsellest  Trojans ; "  * 
then  the  Lycians  under  the  command  of  Pandarus  he  calls 
Trojans ; 

"  Aphneian  Trojans,  who  inhabited  Zeleia  at  the  farthest  extremity  of 
Ida,  who  drink  of  the  dark  waters  of  ^sepus,  these  were  led  by  Panda- 
rus, the  illustrious  son  of  Lycaon."  * 

This  is  the  sixth  dynasty. 

The  people,  also,  who  lived  between  the  jEsepus  and  Aby- 
dos  were  Trojans,  for  the  country  about  Abydos  was  govern-  - 
ed  by  Asius ; 

"  those  who  dwelt  about  Percote  and  Practius,  at  Sestos,  Abydos,  and 
the  noble  Arisbe,  were  led  by  Asius,  the  son  of  Hyrtacus."  ^ 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  a  son  of  Priam,  who  had  the  care  of 
his  father's  brood  mares,  dwelt  at  Abydos ; 

"  he  wounded  the  spurious  son  of  Priam;  Democoon,  who  came  from 
Abydos  from  the  pastures  of  the  swift  mares." ' 

At  Percote,^  the  son  of  Hicetaon  was  the  herdsman  of  oxen, 
but  not  of  those  belonging  to  strangers ; 

**  first  he  addressed  the  brave  son  of  Hicetaon,  Melanippus,  who  was  lately 
tending  the  oxen  in  their  pastures  at  Percote."^ 

1  II.  xxi.  86.  2  II.  iii.  816.  '  II.  ii.  819.  *  II.  xx.  83. 

5  11,  ii.  824.  6  II.  ii.  835.  ^  II.  iv.  499.  »  Bergas. 

9  Ii.  XV.  546. 
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SO  that  this  country  also  was  part  of  the  Troad,  and  the  sub- 
sequent tract  as  far  as  Adrasteia,  for  it  was  governed  by 
"  the  two  sons  of  Merops  of  Percote."  ' 

All  therefore  were  Trojans  from  Abydos  to  Adrasteia,  di- 
vided, however,  into  two  bodies,  one  governed  by  Aslus,  the 
other  by  the  Meropidas,  as  the  country  of  the  Cilicians  is  di- 
vided into  the  Thebaic  and  the  Lyrnessian  CiHcia.  To  this 
district  may  have  belonged  the  country  under  the  sway  of 
Eurypylus,  for  it  follows  next  to  the  Lyrnessis,  or  territory  of 
Lyrnessus.^ 

That  Priam ^  was  king  of  all  these  countries  the  words  with 
which  Achilles  addresses  him  clearly  show ; 
"  we  have  heard,  old  man,  that  your  riches  formerly  consisted  in  what 

'  II.  ii.  831. 

2  So  that  Cilicia  was  divided  into  three  principalities,  as  Strabo  ob- 
serves below,  c.  i.  §  70.  But  perhaps  this  division  was  only  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  number  of  the  nine  principalities,  for 
Strabo  above,  c.  i.  §  2,  speaks  in  a  manner  to  let  us  suppose  that  other 
authors  reckoned  eight  only.  However  this  may  be,  the  following  is  the 
number  of  the  dynasties  or  principalities  established  by  our  author.  1. 
That  of  Mynes ;  2.  that  of  Eetion,  both  in  Cilicia  ;  3.  that  of  Altes  ;  4. 
that  of  Hector ;  5.  that  of  ^Eneas  ;  6.  that  of  Pandarus ;  7.  that  of 
Asius  ;  8.  that  of  the  son  of  Merops  ;  9.  that  of  Eurypylus,  also  in  Cilicia. 
Coray. 

'  Granting  to  Priam  the  sovereignty  of  the  districts  just  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  his  dominion  extended  over  a  country  about  twenty  maritime 
leagues  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  exact  limits  of  these  different  districts,  but  it  is  seen  that 

The  Trojans,  properly  so  called,  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Scamander 
(Menderes-Tschai) . 

The  Cilicians,  commanded  by  Eetion,  occupied  the  territory  which  sur- 
rounds the  present  Gulf  of  Adramytti. 

The  Cilicians  of  Mynes  were  to  the  south  of  the  above. 

The  Leleges  extended  along  a  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Adramytti,  from  Cape  Baba. 

The  Dardanians  were  above  the  Trojans,  and  the  chain  of  Ida.  On  the 
north,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  were  the  people  of 
Arisbe,  Sestos,  and  Abydos. 

The  people  of  Adrasteia  occupied  the  Propontis,  as  far  as  the  Gra- 
nicus. 

The  Lycians,  the  country  beyon<J,  as  far  as  the  <^sepus  and  Zeleia. 

Strabo  mertioned  a  ninth  (c.  i.  §  2)  principality  subject  to  Priam  ;  he 
does  not  mention  it  by  name,  or  rather  it  is  wanting  in  the  text.  M.  de 
Choiseul-Goutfier,  (Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Giece,  vol.  ii,)  with  much 
probability,  thinks  that  this  principality  was  that  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
Gossellin. 
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Lesbos,  the  city  of  Macar,  contained,  and  Phrygia  above  it  and  the  yast 
Hellespont."  ' 

8.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time.  After- 
wards changes  of  various  kinds  ensued.  Phrygians  occupied 
the  country  about  Cyzicus  as  far  as  Practius ;  Thracians,  the 
country  about  Abydos  ;  and  Bebryces  and  Dryopes,  before  the 
time  of  both  these  nations.  The  next  tract  of  country  was 
occupied  by  Treres,  who  were  also  Thracians ;  the  plain  of 
Thebe,  by  Lydians,  who  were  then  called  Maeonians,  and  by 
the  survivors  of  the  Mysians,  who  were  formerly  governed  by 
Telephus  and  Teuthoras. 

Since  then  the  poet  unites  together  jEolis  and  Troja,  and 
since  the  ^olians  occupied  all  the  country  from  the  Hermus 
as  far  as  the  sea-coast  at  Cyzicus,  and  founded  cities,  we  shall 
not  do  wrong  in  combining  in  one  description  ^olis,  properly 
so  called,  (extending  from  the  Hermus  to  Lectum,)  and  the 
tract  which  follows,  as  far  as  the  iEsepus ;  distinguishing  them 
again  in  speaking  of  them  separately,  and  comparing  what 
is  said  of  them  by  Homer  and  by  other  writers  with  their  pre- 
sent state. 

9.  According  to  Homer,  the  Troad  begins  from  the  city 
Cyzicus  and  the  river  -^sepus.  He  speaks  of  'it  in  this 
manner  : 

'*  Aphneian  Trojans,  who  inhabited  Zeleia  at  the  farthest  extremity  of 
Ida,  who  drink  the  dark  waters  of  iEsepus,  these  were  led  by  Pandarus, 
the  illustrious  son  of  Lycaoui"  ^ 

These  people  he  calls  also  Lycians.  They  had  the  name  of 
Aphneii,  it  is  thought,  from  the  lake  Aphnitis,  for  this  is  the 
name  of  the  lake  Dascylitis. 

10.  Now  Zeleia  is  situated  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
country  lying  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  and  is  distant  190  stadia 
from  Cyzicus,  and  about  80^  from  the  nearest  sea,  into  which 
the  -^sepus  discharges  itself. 

The  poet  then  immediately  gives  in  detail  the  parts  of  the 
sea-coast  which  follow  the  -^sepus ; 

"  those  who  occupied  Adrasteia,  and  the  territory  of  Apaesus,  and  Pityeia 
and  the  lofty  mountain  Tereia,  these  were  commanded  by  Adrastus,  and 
Amphius  with  the  linen  corslet,  the  two  sons  of  Merops  of  Percote,"  * 

>  II.  xxiv.  543.  =^  II.  ii.  824. 

'  M.  Falconer  pretend  qu'  au  lieu  de  80  stades  il  faut  lire  180. — Nos 
cartes  modernes  confirment  la  conjecture  de  M.  Falconer.  Gossellm. 
*  11.  ii.  828. 
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These  places  lie  below  Zeleia,  and  are  occupied  by  Cyziceni, 
and  Priapeni  as  far  as  the  sea-coast.  The  river  Tarsius  ^ 
runs  near  Zeleia  ;  it  is  crossed  twenty  times  on  the  same  road, 
like  the  Heptaporus,  mentioned  by  the  poet,  which  is  crossed 
seven  times.  The  river  flowing  from  Nicomedia  to  Nics3ea  is 
crossed  four-and-twenty  times ;  the  river  which  flows  from 
Pholoe  to  Eleia,  several  times  ;  [that  flowing  from  *  *  *  *  to 
Scardon,^]  five-and-twenty  times  ;  that  running  from  Coscinii 
to  Alabanda,  in  many  places,  and  the  river  flowing  from  Tyana 
through  the  Taurus  to  Soli,  is  crossed  seventy-five  times. 

11.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  ^sepus  about  *  *  stadia  is  a 
hill  on  which  is  seen  the  sepulchre  of  Memnon,  the  son  of 
Tithonus.  Near  it  is  the  village  of  Memnon.  Between  the 
-^sepus  and  Priapus  flows  the  Granicus,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  flows  through  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  where  Alexander 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  the  satraps  of  Dareius,  and  obtained 
possession  of  all  the  country  within  the  Taurus  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Granicus  was  the  city  Sidene,  with  a 
large  territory  of  the  same  name.     It  is  now  in  ruins. 

Upon  the  confines  of  Cyzicene  and  Priapene  is  Harpagia,  a 
place  from  which,  so  says  the  fable,  Ganymede  was  taken 
away  by  force.  Others  say  that  it  was  at  the  promontory 
Dardanium,  near  Dardanus. 

12.  Priapus  is  a  city  on  the  sea,  with  a  harbour.  Some 
say  that  it  was  built  by  Milesians,  who,  about  the  same  time, 
founded  Abydos  and  Proconnesus ;  others,  that  it  was  built 
by  Cyziceni.  It  has  its  name  from  Priapus,^  who  is  wor- 
shipped there ;  either  because  his  worship  was  transferred 
thither  from  Orneae  near  Corinth,  or  the  inhabitants  were 
disposed  to  worship  him  because  the  god  was  said  to  be  the 
son  of  Bacchus  and  a  nymph,  for  their  country  abounds  with 
vines,  as  also  the  country  on  their  confines,  namely,  the  territory 
of  the  Pariani  and  of  the  Lampsaceni.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  Xerxes  assigned  Lampsacus'*  to  Themistocles  to  supply 
him  with  wine. 

It  was  in  later  times  that  Priapus  was  considered  as  a  god. 

^  Karadere. 

2  For  2Kdp0wv  inthe  text — ^read  6S'  Ik elg  SKa'p^wvnr.  Meineke, 

who  however  suspects  the  whole  passage  to  be  an  interpolatu  n. 
'  Peor  Apis,  or  Baal  Peor  ?  *  Lapsaki  or  Lampsaki. 
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Hesiod  for  instance  knew  nothing  of  Priapus,  and  he  re- 
sembles the  Athenian  gods  Orthane,  Conisalus,  Tychon,  and 
others  such  as  these. 

13.  This  district  was  called  Adrasteia,  and  the  plain  of 
Adrasteia,  according  to  the  custom  of  giving  two  names  to  the 
same  place,  as  Thebe,  and  the  plain  of  Thebe;  Mygdonia, 
and  the  plain  of  Mygdonia. 

Callisthenes  says  that  Adrasteia  had  its  name  from  King 
Adrastus,  who  first  built  the  temple  of  ISTemesis.  The  city 
Adrasteia  is  situated  between  Priapus  and  Parium,  with  a 
plain  of  the  same  name  below  it,  in  which  there  was  an  oracle 
of  the  Actsean  Apollo  and  Artemis  near  the  sea-shore.^  On 
the  demolition  of  the  temple,  all  the  furniture  and  the  stone- 
work were  transported  to  Parium,  where  an  altar,  the  work- 
manship of  Hermocreon,  remarkable  for  its  size  and  beauty, 
was  erected,  but  the  oracle,  as  well  as  that  at  Zeleia,  was 
abolished.  No  temple  either  of  Adrasteia  or  Nemesis  exists. 
But  there  is  a  temple  of  Adrasteia  near  Cy2dcus.  Antimachus, 
however,  says, 

*'  There  is  a  great  goddess  Nemesis,  who  has  received  all  these  things 
from  the  immortals.  Adrastus  first  raised  an  altar  to  her  honour  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  ^sepus,  where  she  ifi  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Adrasteia." 

14.  The  city  of  Parium  lies  upon  the  sea,  with  a  harbour 
larger  than  that  of  Priapus,  and  has  been  augmented  from  the 
latter  city ;  for  the  Pariani  paid  court  to  the  Attalic  kings, 
to  whom  Priapene  was  subject,  and,  by  their  permission,  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  a  large  part  of  that  territory. 

It  is  here  the  story  is  related  that  the  Ophiogeneis  have 
some  affinity  with  the  serpent  tribe  (tovq  ofeig).  They  say 
that  the  males  of  the  Ophiogeneis  have  the  power  of  curing 
persons  bitten  by  serpents  by  touching  them  without  in- 
termission, after  the  manner  of  the  enchanters.  They  first 
transfer  to  themselves  the  livid  colour  occasioned  by  the  bite, 
and  then  cause  the  inflammation  and  pain  to  subside.  Ac- 
bording  to  the  fable,  the  founder  of  the  race  of  Ophiogeneis,  a 
hero,  was  transformed  from  a  serpent  into  a  man.  He  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  African  Psylli.  The  power  continued  in 
tke  race  for  some  time. 

^  The  reading  is  very  doubtful. 
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Parium  was  founded  by  Milesians,  Erythrseans,  and  Pa- 
rians. 

15.  Pitya  is  situated  in  Pityus  in  the  Parian  district,  and 
having  above  it  a  mountain  abounding  with  pine  trees  (Trt- 
TvCj^ec) ;  it  is  between  Parium  and  Priapus,  near  Linum,  a 
place  upon  the  sea,  where  the  Linusian  cockles  are  taken, 
which  excel  all  others. 

16.  In  the  voyage  along  the  coast  from  Parium  to  Priapus 
are  the  ancient  and  the  present  Proconnesus,'  with  a  city,  and 
a  large  quarry  of  white  marble,  which  is  much  esteemed. 
The  most  beautiful  works  in  the  cities  in  these  parts,  and  par- 
ticularly those  in  Cyzicus,  are  constructed  of  this  stone. 

Aristeas,  the  writer  of  the  poems  called  Arimaspeian,  the 
greatest  of  impostors,  was  of  Proconnesus. 

17.  With  respect  to  the  mountain  Tereia,  some  persons  say 
that  it  is  the  range  of  mountains  in  Peirossus,  which  the  Cy- 
ziceni  occupy,  contiguous  to  Zeleia,  among  which  was  a  roj'al 
chase  for  the  Lydian,  and  afterwards  for  the  Persian,  kings. 
Others  say  that  it  was  a  hill  forty  stadia  from  Lampsacus,  on 
which  was  a  temple  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  sur- 
named  Tereia. 

18.  Lampsacus,  situated  on  the  sea,  is  a  considerable  city 
with  a  good  harbour,  and,  like  Abydos,  supports  its  state 
well.  It  is  distant  from  Abydos  about  170  stadia.  It  had 
formerly,  as  they  say  Chios  had,  the  name  of  Pityusa.  On 
the  opposite  territory  in  Cherronesus  is  Callipolis,^  a  small 
town.  It  is  situated  upon  the  shore,  which  projects  so  far 
towards  Asia  opposite  to  Lampsacus  that  the  passage  across 
does  not  exceed  40  stadia. 

19.  In  the  interval  between  Lampsacus  and  Parium  was 
Pa3sus,  a  city,  and  a  river  Paesus.^  The  city  was  razed,  and 
the  Paeseni,  who,  as  well  as  the  Lampsaceni,  were  a  colony  of 
Milesians,  removed  to  Lampsacus.  The  poet  mentions  the 
city  with  the  addition  of  the  first  syllable, 

"  and  the  country  of  Apaosus ;  "  * 
and  without  it, 

"  a  man  of  great  possessions,  who  lived  at  Pasus  ;"  * 
and  this  is  still  the  name  of  the  river. 

'  Marmara,  from  the  marble,  fidpfiapov,  found  there. 
2  Gall-poll.  "  Beiram-dere.  *  II.  ii.  328.  *  II.  v.  612. 
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Colonae  also  is  a  colony  of  Milesians.  It  is  situated  above 
Lampsacus,  in  the  interior  of  the  territory  Lampsacene. 
There  is  another  Colonae  situated  upon  the  exterior  Helles- 
pontic  Sea,  at  the  distance  of  140  stadia  from  Ilium;  the 
birth-place,  it  is  said,  of  Cycnus.  Anaximenes  mentions  a 
Colonae  in  the  Erythraean  territory,  in  Phocis,  and  in  Thes- 
saly.  Iliocolone  is  in  the  Parian  district.  In  Lampsacene  is 
a  place  well  planted  with  vines,  called  Gergithiub,  and  there 
was  a  city  Gergitha,  founded  by  the  Gergithi  in  the  Cymaean 
territory,  where  formerly  was  a  city  called  Gergitheis,  (used 
in  the  plural  number,  and  of  the  feminine  gender,)  the  birth- 
place of  Cephalon  ^  the  Gergithian,  and  even  now  there  exists  a 
place  in  the  Cymaean  territory  called  Gergithium,  near  Larissa. 

Neoptolemus,^  surnamed  the  Glossographer,  a  writer  of  re- 
pute, was  of  Parium.  Charon, 3  the  Historian,  was  of  Lampsacus. 
Adeimantes,*  Anaximenes,-^  the  Rhetorician,  and  Metrodorus, 
the  friend  of  Epicurus,  even  Epicurus  himself  might  be  said 
to  be  a  Lampsacenian,  having  lived  a  long  time  at  Lampsacus, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Idomeneus  and  Leontes,  the 
most  distinguished  of  its  citizens. 

It  was  from  Lampsacus  that  Agrippa  transported  the 
Prostrate  Lion,  the  workmanship  of  Lysippus,  and  placed  it 
in  the  sacred  grove  between  the  lake  ^  and  the  strait. 

20.  Next  to  Lampsacus  is  Abydos,  and  the  intervening 
places,  of  which  the  poet  speaks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
prehend both  Lampsacene  and  some  parts  of  Pariane,  for,  in 
the  Trojan  times,  the  above  cities  were  not  yet  in  existence : 

*  those  who  inhabited  Percote,  Practius,  Sestos,  Abydos,  and  the  famed 
Arisbe,  were  led  by  Asius,  the  son  of  Hyrtacus,"' 

'  The  same  person  probably  as  Cephalion,  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Trojan  War. 

^  Neoptolemus  composed  a  glossary,  or  dictionary,  divided  into  several 
books. 

^  Charon  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Persian  War,  and  of  the 
Annals  of  Lampsacus. 

*  Adeimantes  was  probably  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes. 

*  Anaximenes  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  Early  Times,  and  of  a  work 
entitled,  The  Death  of  Kings.  The  "  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Alexander," 
now  known  as  The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  has  been  ascribed  to  him.  For 
the  above  see  Athenseus. 

*  Called  "Stagnum  Agrippse  "  in  Tacit.  Ann.  b.  xv.  c.  37. 
1  II.  ii.  835. 
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who,  he  says, 

"  came  from  Arisbe,  from  the  river  SelleTs  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  large 

and  furious  coursers  ;  " 

implying  by  these  words  that  Arisbe  was  the  royal  seat  of 
Asius,  whence,  he  says,  he  came, 

"  drawn  by  coursers  from  the  river  Selleis." 
But  these  places  are  so  little  known,  that  writers  do  not  agree 
among  themselves  about  their  situation,  except  that  they  are 
near  Abydos,  Lampsacus,  and  Parium,  and  that  the  name  of 
the  last  place  was  changed  from  Percope  to  Percote. 

21.  With  respect  to  the  rivers,  the  poet  says  that  the  Sel- 
leis flows  near  Arisbe,  for  Asius  came  from  Arisbe  and  ths 
river  Selleis.  Practius  is  a  river,  but  no  city  of  that  name,  as 
some  have  thought,  is  to  be  found.  This  river  runs  between 
Abydos  and  Lampsacus  ;   the  words,  therefore, 

"and  dwelt  near  Practius," 
must  be  understood  of  the  river,  as  these  expressions  of  the 
poet, 

"  they  dwelt  near  the  sacred  waters  of  Cephisus,"  ^ 
and 

"they  occupied  the  fertile  land  about  the  river  Parthenius." ' 
There  was  also  in  Lesbos  a  city  called  Arisba,  the  territory, 
belonging  to  which  was  possessed  by  the  Methymnaeans. 
There  is  a  river  Arisbus  in  Thrace,  as  we  have  said  before, 
near  which  are  situated  the  Cabrenii  Thracians.  There  are 
many  names  common  to  Thracians  and  Trojans,  as  Scaei,  a 
Thracian  tribe,  a  river  Scasus,  a  Scsean  wall,  and  in  Troy, 
Scaean  gates.  There  are  Thracians  called  Xanthii,  and  a  river 
Xanthus  in  Troja  ;  an  Arisbus  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
Hebrus,^  and  an  Arisbe  in  Troja;  a  river  Rhesus  in  Troja, 
and  Rhesus,  a  king  of  the  Thracians.  The  poet  mentions 
also  another  Asius,  besides  the  Asius  of  Arisbe, 

"who  was  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  hero  Hector,  own  brother  of  Hecu- 
ba, and  son  of  Dyraas  who  lived  in  Phrygia  on  the  banks  of  the  San- 
garius."  * 

22.  Abydos  was  founded  by  Milesians  by  permission  of 
Gyges,  king  of  Lydia  ;  for  those  places  and  the  whole  of  the 
Troad  were  under  his  sway.     There  is  a  promontory  near 

'  II.  iv.  522.  *  II,  ii.  254.  ^  ^he  Maritza  in  Roumelia- 

«  II.  xvi.  717. 
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Dardanus  called  Gyges.  Abydos  is  situated  upon  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  and  is  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  Lampsacus  and  Ilium,  about  170  stadia.  At  Aby- 
dos is  the  Hepta  Stadium,  (or  strait  of  seven  stadia,)  the  shores 
of  which  Xerxes  united  by  a  bridge.  It  separates  Europe 
from  Asia.  The  extremity  of  Europe  is  called  Cherronesus, 
from  its  figure ;  it  forms  the  straits  at  the  Zeugma  (or  Junc- 
tion) ^  which  is  opposite  to  Abydos. 

Sestos  is  the  finest^  city  in  the  Cherronesus,  and  from  its 
proximity  to  Abydos  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
same  governor,  at  a  time  when  the  same  limits  were  not  as- 
signed to  the  governments  and  to  the  continents.  Sestos  and 
Abydos  are  distant  from  each  other,  from  harbour  to  harbour, 
about  30  stadia.  The  Zeugma  is  a  little  beyond  the  cities ; 
on  the  side  of  the  Propontis,  beyond  Abydos,  and  on  the  op- 
posite side,  beyond  Sestos.  There  is  a  place  near  Sestos, 
called  Apobathra,  where  the  raft  was  fastened.  Sestos  lies 
nearer  the  Propontis,  and  above  the  current  which  issues  from 
it ;  whence  the  passage  is  more  easy  from  Sestos  by  deviating 
a  little  towards  the  tower  of  Hero,  when,  letting  the  vessel  go 
at  liberty,  the  stream  assists  in  effecting  the  crossing  to  the 
other  side.  In  crossing  from  Abydos  to  the  other  side  persons 
.must  sail  out  in  the  contrary  direction,  to  the  distance  of  about 
eight  stadia  towards  a  tower  which  is  opposite  Sestos ;  they 
must  then  take  an  oblique  course,  and  the  current  will  not  be 
entirely  against  them. 

After  the  Trojan  war,  Abydos  was  inhabited  by  Thracians, 
then  by  Milesians.  When  the  cities  on  the  Propontis  were 
burnt  by  Dareius,  father  of  Xerxes,  Abydos  shared  in  the 
calamity.  Being  informed,  after  his  return  from  Scythia, 
that  the  Nomades  were  preparing  to  cross  over  to  attack  him, 
in  revenge  for  the  treatment  which  they  had  experienced,  he 
set  fire  to  these  cities,  apprehending  that  they  would  assist  in 
transporting  the  Scythian  army  across  the  strait. 

In  addition  to  other  changes  of  this  kind,  those  occasioned 
by  time  are  a  cause  of  confusion  among  places. 

We  spoke  before  of  Sestos,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  Cherro- 
nesus, when  we  described  Thrace.     Theopompus  says  that 

*  A  bridge  of  boats  which  could  be  unfixed  at  pleasure  for  the  passage 
of  vessels, 

'  Meineke  reads  /cpartfrrjj,  the  strongest  fortified,  instead  of  apiffTtj. 
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Sestos  is  a  small  but  well-fortified  place,  and  is  connected 
with  the  harbour  by  a  wall  of  two  plethra  in  extent,  and  for 
this  reason,  and  by  its  situation  above  the  current,  it  com- 
mands the  passage  of  the  strait. 

23.  In  the  Troad,  above  the  territory  of  Abydos  is  Astyra, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Abydeni, — a  city  in  ruins,  but  it 
was  formerly  an  independent  place,  and  had  gold-mines, 
which  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  like  those  in  Mount  Tmolus 
near  the  Pactolus. 

From  Abydos  to  the  ^sepus  are,  it  is  said,  about  700 
stadia,  but  not  so  much  in  sailing  in  a  direct  line. 

24.  Beyond  Abydos  are  the  parts  about  Ilium,  the  sea- 
coast  as  far  as  Lectum,  the  places  in  the  Trojan  plain,  and 
the  country  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  which  was  subject  to  JEneas. 
The  poet  names  the  Dardanii  in  two  ways,  speaking  of  them 
as 

"  Dardanii  governed  by  the  brave  son  of  Anchises,"  * 

calling  them  Dardanii,  and  also  Dardani ; 

"  Troes,  and  Lycii,  and  close-fighting  Dardani."  ' 

It  is  probable  that  the  Dardania,^  so  called  by  the  poet, 
was  anciently  situated  there  ; 

"  Dardanus,  the  son  of  cloud-compelling  Jupiter,  founded  Dardania  :  "  * 

at  present  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  a  city. 

25.  Plato  conjectures  that,  after  the  deluges,  three  kinds 
of  communities  were  established ;  the  first  on  the  heights  of 
the  mountains,  consisting  of  a  simple  and  savage  race,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  through  dread  of  the  waters,  which 
overflowed  the  plains ;  the  second,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, who  regained  courage  by  degrees,  as  the  plains  began 
to  dry ;  the  third,  in  the  plains.  But  a  fourth,  and  perhaps 
a  fifth,  or  more  communities  might  be  supposed  to  be 
formed,  the  last  of  which  might  be  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
in  the  islands,  after  all  fear  of  deluge  was  dissipated.  For 
as  men  approached  the  sea  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  courage,  we  should  have  greater  variety  in  forms  of 
government,  diversity  also   in  manners  and  habits,  accord- 

'  II.  ii.  819.  »  II.  XV.  425. 

'  The  ancient  Dardania  in  the  interior ;  a  second  Dardania  was  after- 
wards built  on  the  sea-coast.  *  II.  sx   215. 

VOL.    II.  2    A 
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ing  as  a  simple  and  savage  people  assumed  the  milder  cha- 
racter of  the  second  kind  of  community.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  distinction  to  be  observed  even  among  these,  as  of 
rustic,  half  rustic,  and  of  civilized  people.  Among  these 
finally  arose  a  gradual  change,  and  an  assumption  of  names, 
applied  to  polished  and  high  character,  the  result  of  an  im- 
proved moral  condition  produced  by  a  change  of  situation 
and  mode  of  life.  Plato  says  that  the  poet  describes  these 
differences,  alleging  as  an  example  of  the  first  form  of  society 
the  mode  of  life  among  the  Cyclops,  who  subsisted  on  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  growing  spontaneously,  and  who  occupied 
certain  caves  in  the  heights  of  mountains  ; 

"  all  things  grow  there,"  he  says,  "  without  sowing  seed,  and  without  the 
plough. 

"  But  they  have  no  assemblies  for  consulting  together,  nor  administra- 
tion of  laws,  but  hve  on  the  heights  of  lofty  mountains,  in  deep  caves,  and 
each  gives  laws  to  his  wife  and  children."  ' 

As  an  example  of  the  second  form  of  society,  he  alleges 
the  mode  of  life  und  er  Dardanus ; 

"  he  founded  Dardania ;  for  sacred  Ilium  was  not  yet  a  city  in  the  plain 
with  inhabitants,  but  they  still  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Ida  abounding  with 
streams,"  ' 

An  example  of  the  third  state  of  society  is  taken  from  that 
in  the  time  of  Ilus,  when  the  people  inhabited  the  plains.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Ilium,  from  whom  the 
city  had  its  name.  It  is  probable  that  for  this  reason  he  was 
buried  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  because  he  first  ventured  to 
make  a  settlement  in  it, 

"  they  rushed  through  the  middle  of  the  plain  by  the  wild  fig-tree  near 
the  tomb  of  ancient  Ilus,  the  son  of  Dardanus."  ^ 

He  did  not,  however,  place  entire  confidence  in  the  situation, 
for  he  did  not  build  the  city  where  it  stands  at  present,  but 
nearly  thirty  stadia  higher  to  the  east,  towards  Ida,  and 
Dardania,  near  the  present  village  of  the  Ilienses.  The  pre- 
sent Ilienses  are  ambitious  of  having  it  supposed  that  theirs  is 
the  ancient  city,  and  have  furnished  a  subject  of  discussion  to 
those  who  form  their  conjectures  from  the  poetry  of  Homer ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  city  meant  by  the  poet.  Other 
writers  also  relate,  that  the  city  had  frequently  changed  its 
place,  but  at  last  about  the  time  of  Croesus  it  became  station- 

'  Od.  ix.  109,  112.  ^  II.  XX.  216.  ^  II.  xi.  166. 
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ary.  Such  changes,  which  then  took  place,  from  higher  to 
lower  situations,  mark  the  differences,  I  conceive,  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  forms  of  goverament  and  modes  of  life.  But 
we  must  examine  this  subject  elsewhere. 

26.  The  present  city  of  Ilium  was  once,  it  is  said,  a  village, 
containing  a  small  and  plain  temple  of  Minerva ;  that  Alex- 
ander, after  *  his  victory  at  the  Granicus,  came  up,  and  decor- 
ated the  temple  with  offerings,  gave  it  the  title  of  city,  and 
ordered  those  who  had  the  management  of  such  things  to  im- 
prove it  with  new  buildings ;  he  declared  it  free  and  exempt 
from  tribute.  Afterwards,  when  he  had  destroyed  the  Persian 
empire,  he  sent  a  letter,  expressed  in  kind  terms,  in  which  he 
promised  the  Ihenses  to  make  theirs  a  great  city,  to  build  a 
temple  of  great  magnificence,  and  to  institute  sacred  games. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  it  was  Lysimachus  who 
took  the  greatest  interest  'in  the  welfare  of  the  place ;  built 
a  temple,  and  surrounded  the  city  with  a  wall  of  about  40 
stadia  in  extent.  He  settled  here  the  inhabitants  of  the  an- 
cient cities  around,  which  were  in  a  dilapidated  state.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  directed  his  attention  to  Alexandreia, 
founded  by  Antigonus,  and  surnamed  Antigonia,  which  was 
altered  (into  Alexandreia).  For  it  appeared  to  be  an  act  of 
pious  duty  in  the  successors  of  Alexander  first  to  found  cities 
which  should  bear  his  name,  and  afterwards  those  which  should 
be  called  after  their  own.  Alexandreia  continued  to  exist,  and 
became  a  large  place  ;  at  present  it  has  received  a  Roman 
colony,  and  is  reckoned  among  celebrated  cities. 

27.  The  present  Ilium  was  a  kind  of  village-city,  when 
the  Romans  first  came  into  Asia  and  expelled  Antiochus  the 
Great  from  the  country  within  the  Taurus.  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis says  that,  when  a  youth,  he  came,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  to  this  city,  about  that  time,  and  saw  the  houses  so 
neglected  that  even  the  roofs  were  without  tiles.  Hegesianax^ 
also  relates,  that  the  Galatians,  who  crossed  over  from  Europe, 
being  in  want  of  some  strong-hold,  went  up  to  the  city,  but 
immediately  left  it,  when  they  saw  that  it  was  not  fortified 
with  a  wall;    afterwards  it  underwent  great  reparation  and 

*  According  to  Arrian  and  PhUarch,  it  was  before  his  victory. 

^  A  native  of  Alexandreia-Troas  and  a  grammarian ;  he  was  the 
author  of  Commentaries  on  various  authors  and  of  a  History  of  the  Trojan 
War. — Athenceus. 

2  A  2 
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improvement.  It  was  again  injured  by  the  Romans  under  the 
command  of  Fimbrias.  They  took  it  by  siege  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war.  Fimbrias  was  sent  as  quaestor,  with  the  consul 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  But  having  excited  a  sedition,  and  put 
the  consul  to  death  in  Bithynia,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army  and  advanced  towards  Ilium,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants refused  to  admit  him  into  the  city,  as  they  regarded  him 
as  a  robber.  He  had  recourse  to  force,  and  took  the  city  on  the 
eleventh  day.  When  he  was  boasting  that  he  had  taken  a 
city  on  the  eleventh  day,  which  Agamemnon  had  reduced  with 
difficulty  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  with  a  fleet  of  a  thou- 
sand vessels,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  whole  of  Greece,  one  of 
the  Ilienses  replied,  "  We  had  no  Hector  to  defend  the  city." 

Sylla  afterwards  came,  defeated  Fimbrias,  and  dismissed 
Mithridates,  according  to  treaty,  into  his  own  territory.  Sylla 
conciliated  the  Ilienses  by  extensive  repairs  of  their  city.  In 
our  time  divus  Caesar  showed  them  still  more  favour,  in  imita- 
tion of  Alexander.  He  was  inclined  to  favour  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  his  family  connexion  with  the  Ilienses, 
and  as  an  admirer  of  Homer. 

There  exists  a  corrected  copy  of  the  poems  of  Homer, 
called  "  the  casket-copy."  Alexander  perused  it  in  company 
with  CalHsthenes  and  Anaxarchus,  and  having  made  some 
marks  and  observations  deposited  it  in  a  casket'  of  costly 
workmanship  which  he  found  among  the  Persian  treasures. 
On  account  then  of  his  admiration  of  the  poet  and  his  descent 
from  the  ^acidae,  (who  were  kings  of  the  Molossi,  whose 
queen  they  say  was  Andromache,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Hector,)  Alexander  treated  the  Ilienses  with  kindness. 

But  CjBsar,  who  admired  the  character  of  Alexander,  and 
had  strong  proofs  of  his  affinity  to  the  Ilienses,  had  the  great- 
est possible  desire  to  be  their  benefactor.  The  proofs  of  his 
affinity  to  the  Ilienses  were  strong,  first  as  being  a  Roman, 
— for  the  Romans  consider  JEneas  to  be  the  founder  of  their 
race, — next  he  had  the  name  of  Julius,  from  lulus,  one  of  his 

^  According  to  Pliny,  b.  vii.  29,  this  casket  contained  the  perfumes  of 
Darius,  unguentorum  scrinium.  According  to  Plutarch,  (Life  of  Alexan- 
der,) the  poem  of  Homer  was  the  Iliad  revised  and  corrected  by  Aristo- 
tle. From  what  Strabo  here  says  of  CalHsthenes  and  Anaxarchus,  we 
may  probably  understand  a  second  revision  made  by  them  under  the  in- 
spection of  Alexander. 
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ancestors,  a  descendant  of  ^Eneas.  He  therefore  assigned  to 
them  a  district,  and  guaranteed  their  liberty  with  exemption 
from  imposts,  and  they  continue  at  present  to  enjoy  these  ad- 
vantages. They  maintain  by  this  evidence  that  the  ancient 
Ilium,  even  by  Homer's  account,  was  not  situated  there.  I 
must  however  first  describe  the  places  which  commence  from 
the  sea-coast,  where  I  made  the  digression. 

28.  Next  to  Abydos  is  the  promontory  Dardanis,^  which 
we  mentioned  a  little  before,  and  the  city  Dardanus,  distant 
70  stadia  from  Abydos.  Between  them  the  river  Rhodius 
discharges  itself,  opposite  to  which  on  the  Cherronesus  is  the 
Cynos-sema,^  which  is  said  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Hecuba. 
According  to  others,  the  Rhodius  empties  itself  into  the 
^sepus.     It  is  one  of  the  rivers  mentioned  by  the  poet, 

"  Rhesus,  and  Heptaporus,  Caresus,  and  Rhodius."  ^ 

Dardanus  is  an  ancient  settlement,  but  so  slightly  thought 
of,  that  some  kings  transferred  its  inhabitants  to  Abydos, 
others  re-settled  them  in  the  ancient  dwelling-place.  Here 
Cornelius  Sylla,  the  Roman  general,  and  Mithridates,  sur- 
named  Eupator,  conferred  together,  and  terminated  the  w^ar 
by  a  treaty. 

29.  Near  Dardanus  is  Ophrynium,  on  which  is  the  grove 
dedicated  to  Hector  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  and  next  is 
Pteleos,  a  lake. 

30.  Then  follows  Rhoeteium,  a  city  on  a  hill,  and  continuous 
to  it  is  a  shore  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  on  which  is  situated 
a  monument  and  temple  of  Ajax,  and  a  statue.  Antony  took 
away  the  latter  and  carried  it  to  ^gypt,  but  Augustus  Caesar 
restored  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rhoeteium,  as  he  restored  other 

*  Called  above,  §  22,  Cape  Dardanium  (Cape  Barber).  Pliny  gives  the 
name  Dardanium  to  the  town  which  Herodotus  and  Strabo  call  Darda- 
nus, and  places  it  at  an  equal  distance  from  Rhoeteium  and  Abydos.  The 
modern  name  Dardanelles  is  derived  from  it. 

'  The  name  was  given,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  the  imprecations  of 
Hecuba  on  her  captors.  Others  say  that  Hecuba  was  transformed  into  a 
bitch.  The  tomb  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  castle  in  Europe  called 
by  the  Turks  Kilid-bahr. 

'  Pliny  states  that  in  his  time  there  were  no  traces  of  the  Rhodius,  nor 
of  the  other  rivers  mentioned  by  Strabo  in  following  Homer.  According 
to  others,  the  Rhodius  is  the  torrent  which  passes  by  the  castle  of  the 
Dardanelles  in  Asia,  called  by  the  Turks  Sultan-kalessi,  and  therefore 
cannot  unite  with  the  iEsepus. 
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Statues  to  other  cities.  Antony  took  away  the  most  beautiful 
offerings  from  the  most  celebrated  temples  to  gratify  the 
^Egyptian  queen,  but  Augustus  Caesar  restored  ttiem  to  the 
gods. 

31.  After  Rhoeteium  is  Sigeium,^  a  city  in  ruins,  and  the 
naval  station,  the  harbour  of  the  Achaeans,  the  Achaean  camp, 
the  Stomalimne,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Scaraan- 
der.  The  Scamander  and  the  Simoeis,  uniting  in  the  plain,^ 
bring  down  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  bank  up  the  sea-coast, 
and  form  a  blind  mouth,  salt-water  lakes,  and  marshes. 

Opposite  the  Sigeian  promontory  on  the  Cherronesus  is  the 
Protesilaeium,^  and  Eleussa,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the 
description  of  Thrace. 

32.  The  extent  of  this  sea-coast  as  we  sail  in  a  direct  line 
from  Rhoeteium  to  Sigeium,  and  the  monument  of  Achilles,  is 
60  stadia.  The  whole  of  the  coast  lies  below  the  present 
Ilium ;  the  part  near  the  port  of  the  Achaeans,^  distant  from 
the  present  Ilium  about  12  stadia,  and  thirty  stadia  more  from 

^  lenischer. 

'  The  Scamander  no  longer  unites  with  the  Simois,  and  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  has  discharged  itself  into  the  Archipelago.  The  an- 
cient mouth  of  these  rivers  preserve,  however,  the  name  Menderd,  which 
is  an  evident  alteration  of  Scamander,  and  the  name  Mendere  has  also 
become  that  of  the  ancient  Simois.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis,  whose  opinions  on  what  regards  these  rivers  and  the  position 
of  Troy  are  quoted  by  Strabo,  constantly  takes  the  Simois  or  Mendere 
for  the  Scamander  of  Homer.  The  researches  of  M.  de  Choiseul-Gouf- 
fier  on  the  Troad  appear  to  me  clearly  to  demonstrate  that  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  is  mistaken. — Gossellin. 

^  The  temple  or  tomb  of  Protesilaus,  one  of  the  Greek  princes  who 
went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  first  who  was  killed  on  disembarking. 
Artayctes,  one  of  the  generals  of  Xerxes,  pillaged  the  temple  and  pro- 
faned it  by  his  debauchery.  According  to  Herodotus,  (b.  ix.  115,)  who 
narrates  the  circumstance,  the  temple  and  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus  must 
have  been  in  Eleussa  (Paleo-Castro)  itself,  or  at  least  very  near  this 
city.  Chandler  thought  he  had  discovered  this  tomb  near  the  village 
which  surrounds  the  castle  of  Europe. 

*  The  port  of  the  Achseans,  the  spot,  that  is,  where  the  Greeks  disem- 
barked on  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  comprehended  between  the  hillock  called  the  Tomb  of 
Achilles  and  the  southern  base  of  the  heights,  on  which  is  situated  another 
tomb,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Ajax.  This  space  of 
about  1500  toises  in  length,  now  sand  and  lagunes,  where  the  village 
Koum  Kale  and  the  fortress  called  the  New  Castle  of  Asia  stand,  and 
which  spreads  across  the  mouth  of  the  Mendere,  once  formed  a  creek,  the 
bottom  of  which,  from  examination  on  the  spot,  extended  1200  or  1500 
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the  ancient  Ilium, *  which  is  higher  up  in  the  part  towards 
Ida. 

Near  the  Sigeium  is  a  temple  and  monument  of  Achilles, 
and  monuments  also  of  Patroclus  and  Ant.lochus.^  The 
Ilienses  perform  sacred  ceremonies  in  honour  of  them  all,  and 
even  of  Ajax.  But  they  do  not  worship  Hercules,  alleging  as 
a  reason  that  he  ravaged  their  country.  Yet  some  one  might 
say  that  he  laid  it  waste  in  such  a  manner  that  he  left  it  to 
future  spoilers  in  an  injured  condition  indeed,  but  still  in  the 
condition  of  a  city ;  wherefore  the  poet  expresses  himself  in 
this  manner, 

"  He  ravaged  the  city  of  Ilium,  and  made  its  streets  desolate,"  ^ 

for  desolation  implies  a  deficiency  of  inhabitants,  but  not  a 
complete  destruction  of  the  place ;  but  those  persons  destroyed 
it  entirely,  whom  they  think  worthy  of  sacred  rites,  and  wor- 
ship as  gods ;  unless,  perhaps,  they  should  plead  that  these 
persons  engaged  in  a  just,  and  Hercules  in  an  unjust,  war,  on 
account  of  the  horses  of  Laomedon.  To  this  is  opposed  a 
fabulous  tale,  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  horses  but  of 
the  reward  for  the  delivery  of  Hesione  from  the  sea-monster. 

toises  from  the  present  shore.  It  is  from  the  bottom  of  this  marshy 
creek  the  12  stadia  must  be  measured  which  Strabo  reckons  from  the 
Port  of  the  Acheeans  to  New  Ilium.  These  12  stadia,  estimated  at  700  to 
a  degree,  (like  the  generality  of  other  measures  adopted  by  Strabo  in  this 
district,)  are  equal  to  877  toises,  and  conduct  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
western  point  of  the  mountain  Tchiblak,  where  there  are  remains  of 
buildings  which  may  be  the  vestiges  of  New  Ilium. 

The  other  30  stadia,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  or  rather  according  to 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  was  the  distance  from  New  Ilium  to  the  town  of 
the  Ilienses,  are  equal  to  2440  toises,  and  terminate  at  the  most  eastern 
edge  of  the  table-land  of  Tchiblak,  in  a  spot  where  ruins  of  a  temple  and 
other  edifices  are  seen.  Thus  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  taking  this 
place  for  the  site  of  the  town  of  the  Ilienses,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of 
many  modern  travellers.  But  did  this  town  occupy  the  same  ground  as 
the  ancient  Ilium,  as  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  believed  ?  Strabo  thinks  not, 
and  we  shall  hereafter  see  the  objections  he  has  to  offer  against  the  opi- 
nion of  Demetrius. — Gossellin. 

*  Consequently  ancient  Ilium,  according  to  Strabo,  was  forty-two 
stadia  from  the  coast.  Scylax  places  it  at  twenty-five  stadia ;  but  pro- 
bably the  copyists  of  this  latter  writer  have  confounded  the  numerical 
Greek  letters  ki  (25)  with  /it  (45). 

*  According  to  Homer,  (Od.  xxiv.  75,)  Patrocles  must  have  the  same 
tomb  with  Achilles,  as  their  ashes  were  united  in  the  same  urn  ;  those  of 
Antilochus  were  contained  in  a  separate  urn. 

»  11.  V.  642. 
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Let  us,  however,  dismiss  this  subject,  for  the  discussion  leads 
to  the  refutation  of  fables  only,  and  probably  there  may  be 
reasons  unknown  to  us  which  induced  the  llienses  to  worship 
some  of  these  persons,  and  not  others.  The  poet  seems,  in 
speaking  of  Hercules,  to  represent  the  city  as  small,  since  he 
ravaged  the  city 

"  with  six  ships  only,  and  a  small  band  of  men."* 

From  these  words  it  appears  that  Priam  from  a  small  became 
a  great  person,  and  a  king  of  kings,  as  we  have  already  said. 

A  short  way  from  this  coast  is  the  Achaeium,  situated  on 
the  continent  opposite  Tenedos. 

33.  Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  places  on  the  sea-coast. 
Above  them  lies  the  plain  of  Troy,  extending  as  far  as  Ida  to 
the  east,  a  distance  of  many  stadia.^  The  part  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  is  narrow,  extending  to  the  south  as  far  as  the 
places  near  Scepsis,  and  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  Lyci- 
ans  about  Zeleia.  This  country  Homer  places  under  the 
command  of  ^neas  and  the  Antenoridae,  and  calls  it  Dar- 
dania.  Below  it  is  Cebrenia,  which  for  the  most  part  con- 
sists of  plains,  and  lies  nearly  parallel  to  Dardania.  There 
was  also  formerly  a  city  Cybrene.  Demetrius  (of  Scepsis) 
supposes  that  the  tract  about  Ilium,  subject  to  Hector,  ex- 
tended to  this  place,  from  the  Naustathmus  (or  station  for 
vessels)  to  Cebrenia,  for  he  says  that  the  sepulchre  of  Alex- 
ander Paris  exists  there,  and  of  CEnone,  who,  according  to 
historians,  was  the  wife  of  Alexander,  before  the  rape  of 
Helen ;  the  poet  says, 

"  Cebriones,  the  spurious  son  of  the  far-famed  Priam,"  ^ 

who,  perhaps,  received  his  name  from  the  district,  (Cebrenia,) 
or,  more  probably,  from  the  city  (Cebrene'*).  Cebrenia  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  Scepsian  district.  The  boundary  is  the 
Scamander,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  Cebrenia  and 

»  II.  V.  641. 

*  This  plain,  according  to  Demetrius,  was  to  the  east  of  the  present 
Mendere,  and  was  enclosed  by  this  river  and  the  mountain  Tchiblak. 

*  II.  xvi.  738. 

*  If  the  name  Cebrene  or  Cebrenia  were  derived  from  Cebriones,  it 
would  have  been,  according  to  analogy,  Cebrionia ;  but  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  supposed  the  name  to  have  been  derived  from  Cebren, 
the  more  so  as  this  river  was  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  CEnone  the 
wife  of  Alexander  (Paris).  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name, 
the  city  Cebrene  was,  according  to  Ephorus,  a  colony  of  Cyme  in  ^olia. 
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Scepsia.  There  was  continual  enmity  and  war  between  the 
Scepsians  and  Cebrenians,  till  Antigonus  settled  them  both 
together  in  the  city,  then  called  Antigonia,  but  at  present 
Alexandria.  The  Cebrenians  remained  there  with  the  other 
inhabitants,  but  the  Scepsians,  by  the  permission  of  Lysi- 
machus,  returned  to  their  own  country. 

34.  From  the  mountainous  tract  of  Ida  near  these  places, 
two  arms,  he  says,  extend  to  the  sea,  one  in  the  direction  of 
Rhoeteium,  the  other  of  Sigeium,  forming  a  semicircle,  and 
terminate  in  the  plain  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sea  as 
the  present  Ilium,  which  is  situated  between  the  extremities 
of  the  above-mentioned  arms,  whereas  the  ancient  Ilium  was 
situated  at  their  commencement.  This  space  comprises  the 
Simo'isian  plain  through  which  the  Simoeis  runs,  and  the 
Scamandrian  plain,  watered  by  the  Scamander.  This  latter 
plain  is  properly  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  Homer  makes  it  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  battles,  for  it  is  the  widest  of 
the  two ;  and  there  we  see  the  places  named  by  him,  the  Eri- 
neos,  the  tomb  of  ^syetes,^  Batieia,  and  the  tomb  of  Ilus. 
With  respect  to  the  Scamander  and  the  Simoeis,  the  former, 
after  approaching  Sigeium,  and  the  latter  Rhoeteium,  unite 
their  streams  a  little  in  front  of  the  present  Ilium,^  and  then 
empty  themselves  near  Sigeium,  and  form  as  it  is  called  the 
Stomalimne.  Each  of  the  above-mentioned  plains  is  separ- 
ated from  the  other  by  a  long  ridge  ^  which  is  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  above-mentioned  arms ;  *  the  ridge  begins  at  the  pre- 

*  The  position  of  the  tomb  of  ^syetes  is  said  to  be  near  a  village  called 
by  the  Turks  Udjek,  who  also  give  the  name  Udjek-tepe  to  the  tomb  it- 
self. The  tomb  of  Ilus,  it  is  presumed,  must  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ancient  bed  of  Scamander,  and  Batieia  below  the  village  Bounar- 
bachi. 

'  This  and  the  following  paragraph  more  especially  are  at  variance 
with  the  conjecture  of  those  who  place  New  Ilium^t  the  village  Tchib- 
lak,  situated  beyond  and  to  the  north  of  the  Simois. 

'  As  there  are  no  mountains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mendere,  at  the 
distance  at  which  Demetrius  places  the  town  of  the  Ilienses,  the  long 
ridge  or  height  of  which  Strabo  speaks  can  only  be  referred  to  the  hill  of 
Tchiblak.  In  that  case  the  Simois  of  Demetrius  must  be  the  stream 
Tchiblak,  which  modern  maps  represent  as  very  small,  but  which  Major 
Rennell,  on  authority  as  yet  uncertain,  extends  considerably,  giving  it 
the  name  Shiraar,  which  according  to  him  recalls  that  of  Simois. — Gos- 
sellin. 

*  Kramer  proposes  the  insertion  of  alv  before  tSjv  dprjfikv(t)v  dyKwvoiv 
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sent  Ilium  and  is  united  to  it ;  it  extends  as  far  as  Cebrenia, 
and  completes  with  the  arms  on  each  side  the  letter  6. 

35.  A  little  above  this  ridge  of  land  is  the  village  of  the 
Ilienses,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ilium,  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  present  chy.  Ten  stadia  above 
the  village  of  the  Ilienses  is  Callicolone,  a  hill  beside  which, 
at  the  distance  of  five  stadia,  runs  the  Simoeis. 

The  description  of  the  poet  is  probable.  First  what  he 
says  of  Mars, 

**  but  on  the  other  side  Mars  arose,  like  a  black  tempest,  one  while  with 
a  shrill  voice  calling  upon  the  Trojans  from  the  summit  of  the  citadel,  at 
another  time  rvmning  along  Callicolone  beside  the  Simoeis ; "  ' 

for  since  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  Scamandrian  plain, 
Mars  might,  according  to  probability,  encourage  the  men,  one 
while  from  the  citadel,  at  another  time  from  the  neighbouring 
places,  the  Simoeis  and  the  Callicolone,  to  which  the  battle 
might  extend.  But  since  Callicolone  is  distant  from  the 
present  Ilium  40  stadia,  where  was  the  utility  of  changing 
places  at  so  great  a  distance,  where  the  array  of  the  troops 
did  not  extend  ?  and  the  words 

"  The  Lycii  obtained  by  lot  the  station  near  Thymbra,"  ^ 

which  agree  better  with  the  ancient  city,  for  the  plain  Thym- 

err'  tvOeiag,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  that  the  extremities  of  the 
arms  and  of  the  ridge  are  in  the  same  straight  line. 

Groskurd  reads  ixtra^v  before  r.  c.  a.,  changes  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  and  reads  the  letter  \p  instead  of  c.  His  translation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  **  Both-mentioned  plains  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  long 
neck  of  land  between  the  above-mentioned  arms,  which  takes  its  com- 
mencement from  the  present  Ilium  and  unites  with  it,  extending  itself  in 
a  straight  line  as  far  as  Cebrenia,  and  forms  with  the  arms  on  each  side 
the  letter  \p." 

The  topography  of  the  plain  of  Troy  and  its  neighbourhood  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  known  to  be  able  to  distinguish  all  the  details  given  by  Deme- 
trius. It  appears  only  that  he  took  the  Tchiblak  for  the  Simois,  and 
placed  the  plain  of  Troy  to  the  right  of  the  present  Mendere,  which  he 
called  the  Scamander.  This  opinion,  lately  renewed  by  Major  Rennell, 
presents  great  and  even  insurmountable  difficulties  when  we  endeavour  to 
explain  on  this  basis  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  Iliad.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  the  remembrance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  ancient  Troy  was  entirely  lost,  and  that  this  author  constantly 
reasoned  on  the  hypothesis,  much  contested  in  his  time,  that  the  town  of 
the  Ilienses  corresponded  with  that  of  ancient  Ilium.  Observations  on 
the  Topography  of  the  plain  of  Troy  by  James  Rennell. — Gossellin. 

'  II.  XX.  51.  '  II.  X.  430. 
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bra,^  is  near,  and  the  river  Thymbrius,  which  runs  through 
it,  discharges  itself  into  the  Scamander,  near  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Thymbraeus,  but  is  distant  50  stadia  from  the  present 
Ilium.  The  Erineos,^  a  rugged  spot  abounding  with  wild 
fig-trees,  lies  below  the  ancient  city,  so  that  Andromache 
might  say  in  conformity  with  such  a  situation, 
"but  place  your  bands  near  Erineos,  where  the  city  is  most  accessible  to 
the  enemy,  and  where  they  can  mount  the  wall,"^ 

but  it  is  very  far  distant  from  the  present  city.  The  beech- 
tree  was  a  little  lower  than  the  Erineos  ;  of  the  former  Achil- 
les says, 

"  When  I  fought  with  the  Achaeans  Hector  was  not  disposed  to  urge  the 
fight  away  from  the  wall,  but  advanced  only  as  far  as  the  Scsean  gates, 
and  the  beech-tree."* 

36.  Besides,  the  Naustathmus.  which  retains  its  name  at 
present,  is  so  near  the  present  city  that  any  person  may  justly 
be  surprised  at  the  imprudence  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  want  of 
spirit  in  the  Trojans  ; — imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 
that  they  should  have  left  the  place  for  so  long  a  time  unforti- 
fied with  a  wall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  large  a  city,  and 
so  great  a  body  of  men,  both  inhabitants  and  auxiliaries ;  for 
the  wall.  Homer  says,  was  constructed  at  a  late  period  ;  or  per- 
haps no  wall  was  built  and  the  erection  and  destruction  of  it, 
as  Aristotle  says,  are  due  to  the  invention  of  the  poet ; — a  want 
of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Trojans,  who,  after  the  wall  was 
built,  attacked  that,  and  the  Naustathmus,  and  the  vessels 
themselves,  but  had  not  the  courage  before  there  was  a  wall 
to  approach  and  besiege  this  station,  although  the  distance  was 
not  great,  for  the  Naustathmus  is  near  Sigeium.  The  Sca- 
mander discharges  itelf  near  this  place  at  the  distance  of  20 
stadia  from  Ilium.^  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  Naustath- 
mus is  the  present  harbour  of  the  Achaeans,  he  must  mean  a 
place  still  nearer,  distant  about  twelve  stadia  from  the  sea, 

1  Tumbrek. 

'  Erineos,  a  wild  fig-tree.  Homer,  it  is  to  be  observed,  speaks  of  a 
single  wild  fig-tree,  whereas  Strabo  describes  a  spot  planted  with  them. 
This  place,  or  a  place  near  the  ancient  Ilium,  is  called  by  the  Turks,  ac- 
cording to  M,  Choiseul-Gouffier,  Indgirdagh — i.  e.  the  mountain  of  fig- 
trees,  although  none  were  to  be  found  there  whether  cultivated  or  wild. 

3  II.  vi.  433.  «   II.  ix.  352. 

'  1628  toises.  The  alluvial  deposit  has  now  extended  the  mouth  of  the 
Mendere  3400  toises  from  the  ruins  where  the  measurement  indicated 
the  position  of  New  Ilium. —  Gossellin. 
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which  is  the  extent  of  the  plain  in  front  of  the  city  to  the 
sea ;  but  he  will  be  in  error  if  he  include  (in  the  ancient)  the 
present  plain,  which  is  all  alluvial  soil  brought  down  by  the 
rivers,^  so  that  if  the  interval  is  12  stadia  at  present,  it  must 
have  been  at  that  period  less  in  extent  by  one  half  The 
story  framed  by  Ulysses,  which  he  tells  Eumseus,  implies  a 
great  distance  from  the  Naustathmus  to  the  city  ; 

"  when  we  lay  in  ambush  below  Troy," ' 
and  he  adds  afterwards, 

"for  we  had  advanced  too  far  from  the  ships."' 
Scouts  are  despatched  to  learn  whether  the  Trojans  will  re- 
main near  the  ships  when  drawn  away  far  from  their  own 
walls,  or  whether 

"they  will  return  back  to  the  city."-* 
Poly  dam  as  also  says, 

*'  Consider  well,  my  friends,  what  is  to  be  done,  for  my  advice  is  to  re- 
turn now  to  the  city,  for  we  are  far  from  the  walls."  * 

Demetrius  (of  Scepsis)  adds  the  testimony  of  Hestiaea^  of 
Alexandreia,  who  composed  a  work  on  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
and  discusses  the  question  whether  the  scene  of  the  war  was 
about  the  present  city,  and  what  was  the  Trojan  plain  which 
the  poet  mentions  as  situated  between  the  city  and  the  sea, 
for  the  plain  seen  in  front  of  the  present  city  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  earth  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  and  formed  at  a 
later  period. 

37.  Polites  also, 

"  who  was  the  scout  of  the  Trojans,  trusting  to  his  swiftness  of  foot,  and 
who  was  on  the  summit  of  the  tomb  of  the  old  ^syetes,"  ^ 

was  acting  absurdly.     For  although  he  was  seated 

"on  the  summit  of  the  tomb," 
yet  he  might  have  observed  from  the  much  greater  height  of 
the  citadel,  situated  nearly  at  the  same  distance,  nor  would 
his  swiftness  of  foot  have  been  required  for  the  purpose  of 
security,  for  the  tomb  of  ^syetes,  which  exists  at  present  on 
the  road  to  Alexandreia,  is  distant  five  stadia  from  the  citadel. 

'  The  passage  is  corrupt,  and  the  translation  is  rather  a  paraphrase, 
assisted  by  the  conjectures  of  Kramer. 

2  Od.  xiv.  469.       3  od.  xiv.  496.       *  II.  xx.  209.       *  II.  xviii.  254. 

*  Hestiaea  was  distinguished  for  her  commentary  on  Homer  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner  as  Madame  Dacier  in  modern  times.       '  11.  ii.  792. 
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Nor  is  the  course  of  Hector  round  the  city  at  all  a  probable 
circumstance,  for  the  present  city  will  not  admit  of  a  circuit 
round  it  on  account  of  the  continuous  ridge  of  hill,  but  the 
ancient  city  did  allow  such  a  course  round  it.^ 

88.  No  trace  of  the  ancient  city  remains.  This  might  be 
expected,  for  the  cities  around  were  devastated,  but  not  entire- 
ly destroyed,  whereas  when  Troy  was  overthrown  from  its 
foundation  all  the  stones  were  removed  for  the  reparation  of 
the  other  cities.  Archseanax  of  Mitylene  is  said  to  have  for- 
tified Sigeium  with  the  stones  brought  from  Troy.  Sigeium 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Athenians,  who  sent  Phryno, 
the  victor  in  the  Olympic  games,  at  the  time  the  Lesbians 
advanced  a  claim  to  nearly  the  whole  Troad.     They  had  in- 

*  M,  Lechevalier,  who  extends  lUum  and  its  citadel  Pergamus  to  the 
highest  summit  of  the  mountain  Bounar-bachi,  acknowledges  that  the 
nature  of  the  ground  would  prevent  the  course  of  Hector  and  Achilles 
taking  place  round  this  position,  in  consequence  of  the  rivers  and  the  pre- 
cipices which  surround  it  on  the  S.  E.  To  meet  the  objection  which 
these  facts  would  give  rise  to,  M.  Lechevalier  interprets  the  expressions 
of  Homer  in  a  manner  never  thought  of  by  the  ancient  grammarians, 
although  they  contorted  the  text  in  every  possible  manner,  to  bend  it  to 
their  peculiar  opinions.  Would  it  not  be  more  easy  to  believe  that  at 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy  this  city  was  no  longer  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  nor  so  near  its  ancient  acropolis  as  it  was  at  first ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  moved  under  the  reign  of  Ilus,  as  Plato  says,  and  as  Ho- 
mer leads  us  to  conclude,  to  the  entrance  of  the  plain  and  to  the  lower 
rising  grounds  of  Ida  ?  The  level  ground  on  the  top  mountain  which 
rises  above  Bounar-bachi,  and  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  trace  the 
contour  of  the  walls  of  ancient  Ilium  and  of  its  citadel,  is  more  than  3200 
toises  in  circumference. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  at  so  distant  a  period  and  among  a 
people  half  savage,  a  space  of  ground  so  large  and  without  water  could 
he  entirely  occupied  by  a  town,  whose  power  scarcely  extended  beyond 
25  leagues.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  exterior  circuit  of  this  mountain 
is  more  than  5500  toises,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  Homer,  so  exact 
in  his  description  of  places,  should  have  represented  Achilles  and  Hector, 
already  fatigued  by  a  long-continued  battle,  as  making  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  about  seven  leagues  round  this  mountain,  before  commencing 
in  single  combat.  It  appears  to  me  therefore  that  the  Troy  of  Homer 
must  have  covered  a  much  less  space  of  ground  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  according  to  all  appearances  this  space  was  bounded  by  a 
hillock,  on  which  is  now  the  village  of  Bounar-bachi.  This  hillock  is 
about  700  or  800  toises  in  circumference  ;  it  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
mountain ;  and  warriors  in  pursuing  one  another  could  easily  make  the 
circuit.  This  would  not  prevent  Pergamus  from  being  the  citadel  of 
Ilium,  but  it  was  separated  from  it  by  an  esplanade,  which  served  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  the  town  and  the  fortress. — Gossellin. 
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deed  founded  most  of  the  settlements,  some  of  whicli  exist  at 
present,  and  others  have  disappeared.  Pittacus  of  Mitylene, 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  sailed  to  the  Troad  against  Phryno, 
the  Athenian  general,  and  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle. 
(It  was  at  this  time  that  the  poet  Aleaeus,  as  he  himself  says, 
when  in  danger  in  some  battle,  threw  away  his  arms  and  fled. 
He  charged  a  messenger  with  injunctions  to  inform  those  at 
home  that  Alcseus  was  safe,  but  that  he  did  not  bring 
away  his  arms.  These  were  dedicated  by  the  Athenians  as 
an  offering  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Glaucopis.)^  Upon 
Phryno's  proposal  to  meet  in  single  combat,  Pittacus  ad- 
vanced with  his  fishing  gear,^  enclosed  his  adversary  in  a 
net,  pierced  him  with  his  three-pronged  spear,  and  despatched 
him  with  a  short  sword.  The  war  however  still  continuing, 
Periander  was  chosen  arbitrator  by  both  parties,  and  put  an 
end  to  iti 

39.  Demetrius  accuses  Timaeus  of  falsehood,  for  saying 
that  Periander  built  a  wall  round  the  Achilleiura  out  of  the 
stones  brought  from  Ilium  as  a  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Athenians,  and  with  a  view  to  assist  Pittacus  ;  whereas 
this  place  was  fortified  by  the  Mitylenaeans  against  Sigeium, 
but  not  with  stones  from  Ilium,  nor  by  Periander.  For  how 
should  they  choose  an  enemy  in  arms  to  be  arbitrator  ? 

The  Achilleium  is  a  place  which  contains  the  monument  of 
Achilles,  and  is  a  small  settlement.  It  was  destroyed,  as  also 
Sigeium,  by  the  Hienses  on  account  of  the  refractory  disposi- 
tion of  its  inhabitants.  For  all  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Darda- 
nus  was  afterwards,  and  is  at  present,  subject  to  them. 

Anciently  the  greatest  part  of  these  places  were  subject  to 
the  Cohans,  and  hence  Ephorus  does  not  hesitate  to  call  all 
the  country  from  Abydos  to  Cume  by  the  name  of  iEolis. 
But  Thucydides^  says  that  the  Mitylenaeans  were  deprived  of 
the  Troad  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  Athenians  under 
the  command  of  Paches. 

40.  The  present  Hienses  affirm  that  the  city  was  not  en- 
tirely demolished  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Achseans,  nor  at 
any  time  deserted.     The  Locrian  virgins  began  to  be  sent 

*  This  paragraph,  according  to  Kramer,  is  probably  an  interpolation. 
^  Herod,  viii.  c.  85. 

'  Thiicyd.,  b.  iii.  c.  50,  does  not  use  the  word  Troad,  but  says  "  all  the 
towns  possessed  by  the  Mitylenaeans." 
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there,  as  was  the  custom  every  year,  a  short  time  afterwards. 
This  however  is  not  told  by  Homer.  Nor  was  Homer  ac- 
quainted with  the  violation  of  Cassandra,*  but  says  that  she 
was  a  virgin  about  that  time : 

"  He  slew  Othryoneus,  who  had  lately  come  to  the  war  from  Cabesus,  in- 
duced by  the  glory  of  the  contest,  and  who  sought  in  marriage  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  daughters  of  Priam,  Cassandra,  without  a  dower."  * 

He  does  not  mention  any  force  having  been  used,  nor  does 
he  attribute  the  death  of  Ajax  by  shipwreck  to  the  wrath  of 
Minerva,  nor  to  any  similar  cause,  but  says,  in  general  terms, 
that  he  was  an  object  of  hatred  to  Minerva,  (for  she  was  in- 
censed against  all  who  had  profaned  her  temple,)  and  that 
Ajax  died  by  the  agency  of  Neptune  for  his  boasting  speeches. 
The  Locrian  virgins  were  sent  there  when  the  Persians 
were  masters  of  the  country. 

41.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  Ilienses.  But  Homer 
speaks  expressly  of  the  demolition  of  the  city  : 

"  The  day  will  come  when  at  length  sacred  Ilium  shall  perish, ' 
After  we  have  destroyed  the  lofty  city  of  Priam,* 
By  counsel,  by  wisdom,  and  by  artifice, 
The  city  of  Priam  was  destroyed  in  the  tenth  year."* 

Of  this  they  produce  evidence  of  the  following  kind  ;  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  which  Homer  represents  as  in  a  sitting 
posture,  is  seen  at  present  to  be  a  standing  figure,  for  he 
orders  them 

"  to  place  the  robe  on  the  knees  of  Athene,"  • 
in  the  same  sense  as  this  verse, 

"no  son  of  mine  should  sit  upon  her  knees,"  ' 
and  it  is  better  to  understand  it  thus,  than  as  some  explain  it, 
"  by  placing  the  robe  at  the  knees,"  and  adduce  this  line, 
"  she  sat  upon  the  hearth  in  the  light  of  the  fire,"  * 

*  Poets  and  mythologists  subsequent  to  Homer  supposed  Cassandra, 
the  daughter  of  Priam,  to  have  been  violated  by  Ajax,  the  Locrian  ;  that 
as  a  punishment  for  his  crime  this  hero  perished  by  shipwreck  on  his  re- 
turn from  Troy,  and  that  three  years  afterwards  Locris  was  visited  by 
a  famine,  which  occasioned  great  destruction  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
oracle  consulted  on  the  occasion  of  this  calamity  advised  the  Locrians  to 
send  annually  to  Minerva  of  Ilium  two  young  women  chosen  by  lot. 
They  obeyed  and  continued  to  send  them  for  1000  years,  until  the  time  of 
the  sacred  war. 

=»  II.  xiii.  363.         »  n  ^i  443.         *  od.  iu.  130.         *  II.  xii.  15. 

«  II.  vi.  92  and  273.  '  II.  ix.  455.  »  II.  vi.  305. 
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for  "  near  the  hearth."  For  what  would  the  laying  the  robe 
at  the  knees  mean  ?  And  they  who  alter  the  accent,  and  for 
yovvamv  read  yovvaaiv,  like  dvidtrn^,  or  in  whatever  way  they 
understand  it,^  come  to  no  conclusion.  Many  of  the  ancient 
statues  of  Minerva  are  found  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  those  at 
Phocaea,  Massalia,  Rome,  Chios,  and  many  other  cities.  But 
modern  writers,  among  whom  is  Lycurgus  the  rhetorician, 
agree  that  the  city  was  destroyed,  for  in  mentioning  the  city 
of  the  Ilienses  he  says,  "  who  has  not  heard,  when  it  was 
once  razed  by  the  Greeks,  that  it  was  uninhabited? "^ 

42.  It  is  conjejptured  that  those  who  afterwards  proposed 
to  rebuild  it  avoided  the  spot  as  inauspicious,  either  on  ac- 
count of  its  calamities,  of  which  it  had  been  the  scene,  or 
whether  Agamemnon,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  had  de- 
voted it  to  destruction  with  a  curse,  as  Croesus,  when  he  de- 
stroyed Sidene,  in  which  the  tyrant  Glaucias  had  taken  re- 
fuge, uttered  a  curse  against  those  who  should  rebuild  its 
walls.  They  therefore  abandoned  that  spot  and  built  a  city 
elsewhere. 

The  Astypalaeans,  who  were  in  possession  of  Rhoeteium, 
were  the  first  persons  that  founded  Polium  near  the  Simois, 
now  called  Polisma,  but  not  in  a  secure  spot,  and  hence  it 
was  soon  in  ruins. 

The  present  settlement,  and  the  temple,  were  built  in  the 
time  of  the  Lydian  kings  ;  but  it  was  not  then  a  city  ;  a  long 
time  afterwards,  however,  and  by  degrees,  it  became,  as  we 
have  said,  a  considerable  place. 

Hellanicus,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Ilienses,  as  is  his  custom, 
maintains  that  the  present  and  the  ancient  city  are  the  same. 
But  the  district  on  the  extinction  of  the  city  was  divided  by 
the  possessors  of  Rhoeteium  and  Sigeium,  and  the  other 
neighbouring  people  among  themselves.  Upon  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city,  however,  they  restored  it. 

43.  Ida  is  thought  to  be  appropriately  described  by  Homer, 

'  The  corrupt  passage  replaced  by  asterisks  is  £70'  iKtrfvovreg  re  (ppsvag^ 
which  is  unintelligible. 

*  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage,  as  found  in  the  speech  of 
Lycurgus,  still  preserved  to  us : 

*'  Who  has  not  heard  of  Troy,  the  greatest 
City  of  those  times,  and  sovereign  of  all 
Asia,  that  when,  once  destroyed  by 
The  Greeks  it  remained  for  ever  uninhabited  ?  ** 
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as  abounding  with  springs  on  account  of  the  multitude  of 
rivers  which  issue  from  it,  particularly  where  Dardania  as 
far  as  Scepsis  lies  at  its  foot,  and  the  places  about  Ilium. 

Demetrius,  who  was  acquainted  with  these  places,  (for  he 
was  a  native,)  thus  speaks  of  them  :  "  There  is  a  height  of 
Ida  called  Cotylus ;  it  is  situated  about  120  stadia  above 
Scepsis,  and  from  it  flow  the  Scamander,  the  Granicus,  and 
the  JEsepus ;  ^  the  two  last,  being  the  contributions  of  many 
smaller  sources,  fall  into  the  Propontis,  but  the  Scamander, 
which  has  but  a  single  source,  flows  towards  the  west.  All 
these  sources  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and  are 
comprised  within  a  circuit  of  20  stadia.  The  termination  of 
the  ^sepus  is  farthest  distant  from  its  commencement, 
namely,  about  500  stadia." 

We  may,  however,  ask  why  the  poet  says, 

'*  They  came  to  the  fair  fountains,  whence  burst  forth  two  streams  of  th' 
eddying  Scamander,  one  floAving  with  water  warm,"  ^ 

that  is,  hot ;  he  proceeds,  however, 

"  around  issues  vapour  as  though  caused  by  fire — the  other  gushes  out  in 
the  summer,  cold  like  hail,  or  frozen  as  snow," 

for  no  warm  springs  are  now  found  in  that  spot,  nor  is  the 
source  of  the  Scamander  there,  but  in  the  mountain,  and 
there  is  one  source  instead  of  two.^     It  is  probable  that  the 

^  Modern  maps  place  the  Cotylus,  and  consequently  the  sources  of  the 
river  which  Demetrius  calls  Scamander,  at  more  than  30,000  toises,  or 
nearly  eleven  leagues,  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont, 
when  the  source  of  the  Scamander  should  be  near  Troy ;  and  Troy  itself, 
according  to  the  measurement  adopted  by  Demetrius,  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  3400  toises,  or  a  league  and  a  quarter,  from  the  sea.  There  is 
therefore  a  manifest  contradiction,  and  it  appears,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, that  the  river  called  Scamander  by  Demetrius,  is  not  the  river  so 
called  by  Homer,  but  the  Simois  of  the  poet. — Gossellin. 

Modern  travellers  accuse  Demetrius  with  having  confounded  the  Sca- 
mander with  the  Simois.  The  Simois  they  say  rises  in  Cotylus,  (Kas- 
dagh,)  as  also  the  Granicus,  (Oustrola,)  and  the  iEsepus,  (Satal-dere,) 
but  the  sources  of  the  Scamander  are  below,  and  to  the  W.  of  Ida,  near 
the  village  called  by  the  Turks  Bounar-bachi,  which  signifies  the  head  of 
the  source.  If  it  is  an  error,  Demetrius  is  not  alone  responsible  for  it, 
as  Hellenicus  (Schol.  in  Iliad  xxi.  242)  also  says  that  the  Scamander 
had  its  source  in  Mount  Ida  itself.  Both  probably  rested  on  the  author- 
ity of  Homer,  who  places  the  source  of  the  Scamander  in  Ida.  They  did 
not,  however,  observe  that  Homer  employs  the  expression  air'  'lla'nii,v 
opscjv  in  a  more  extensive  sense. — Du  Theil. 

2  II.  xxii.  147. 

'  We  owe  to  the  researches  of  M.  de  Choiseul  Goufiier,  published 

VOL.   II.  2  b 
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warm  spring  has  failed,  but  the  cold  spring  flowing  from  the 
Scamander  along  a  subterraneous  channel  emerges  at  this 
place  ;  or,  because  the  water  was  near  the  Scamander,  it  was 
called  the  source  of  that  river,  for  there  are  several  springs, 
which  are  said  to  be  its  sources. 

44.  The  Andirus  empties  itself  into  the   Scamander;    a 

without  his  knowledge  in  1793,  an  acquaintance  with  these  two  springs, 
which  present  nearly  the  same  phenomena  as  described  by  Homer. 
These  springs  have  since  been  seen  by  many  travellers ;  they  are  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  small  hill  on  which  is  Bounar-bachi,  and  about  6500 
toises  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mendere.  The  stream  which 
flows  from  them  never  fails,  and  after  having  run  for  some  time  parallel 
to  the  Mender^,  it  turns  suddenly  to  throw  itself  into  the  Archipelago, 
near  the  middle  of  the  interval  which  separates  the  ruins  of  Alexandria- 
Troas  from  the  cape  Koum-kale,  but  still  leaving  traces  of  a  bed  through 
which  it  formerly  flowed  to  join  the  Mendere.  We  are  now  convinced 
that  this  little  river  is  the  Scamander  of  Homer,  that  the  present  Men- 
dere is  the  Simois  of  that  poet,  and  that  the  ancient  Ilium,  which  was 
near  the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  must  have  been  situated  on  the 
heights  of  Bounar-bachi. 

In  the  time  of  Homer  these  two  rivers  united  together  and  discharged 
themselves  into  the  sea  by  the  same  mouth :  but  the  course  of  the  Sca- 
mander has  been  changed  for  a  long  time,  since,  according  to  Pliny,  (v. 
c.  33,)  a  part  of  its  waters  spread  themselves  over  a  marsh,  and  the  re- 
mainder flowed  unto  the  ^Egsean  Sea,  between  Alexandria-Troas  and 
Sigeum.  This  ancient  author  therefore  gave  to  the  little  river  (which 
he  called  Palcescamander,  the  old  Scamander)  exactly  the  same  course 
which  the  stream  Bounar-bachi  still  follows.  This  change  of  direction 
in  the  course  of  the  river  appears  to  me  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  for  this  alone  can  explain  his  error.  For,  no- 
longer  finding  a  stream  which  runs  on  the  left  of  the  present  Mendere, 
and  which  might  represent  the  Scamander,  he  thought  proper  to  transfer 
this  latter  name  to  the  Simois,  and  to  look  for  the  site  of  the  Ilium  of 
Homer,  as  also  of  the  plain  which  was  the  scene  of  the  combats  de- 
scribed by  the  poet,  on  the  right  of  this  river.  Thence  he  is  persuaded 
that  the  town  of  the  Ilienses  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  Ilium, 
and  that  the  stream  of  the  Tschiblak  was  the  Simois. 

I  must  remark  that  the  Mendere  is  a  torrent,  the  waters  of  which  fail 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  whilst  the  stream  of  the  Bounar-bachi 
always  continues  to  flow.  This  advantage  is  probably  the  reason  why  it 
preserved  the  name  of  Scamander  to  the  sea,  although  it  ran  into  the  bed 
of  the  Simois  and  was  far  inferior  to  this  torrent  in  the  length  of  its  course. 
Hence  it  may  be  perceived  how  the  name  of  Scamander,  now  changed 
into  that  of  Mendere,  has  remained  attached  to  this  ancient  mouth,  how 
ultimately  it  was  given  to  the  whole  course  of  the  Simois,  and  how  De- 
metrius of  Scepsis  was  led  into  error  by  the  change  in  the  course  of  the 
true  Scamander,  and  by  the  transfer  of  its  name  to  the  Simois. — Voyage 
Pittoresque  de  la  Grece  par  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier.  Le  Voyage  dans  la 
Troad,  par  ilf.  Leehevalier.  The  Topography  of  Troy,  W.  Gell.—Gossellin. 
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river  which  comes  from  the  district  of  Caresene,  a  mountain- 
ous country,  in  which  are  many  villages.  It  is  well  cultivated 
by  the  husbandmen.  It  adjoins  Dardania,  and  extends  as  far  as 
the  places  about  Zeleia  and  Pityeia.  The  country,  it  is  said, 
had  its  name  from  the  river  Caresus,  mentioned  by  the  poet, 

"  the  Rhesus,  Heptaporus,  Caresus,  and  Rhodius,"  * 
but  the  city  of  the  same  name  as  the  river  is  in  ruins. 

Demetrius  again  says,  the  river  Rhesus  is  now  called 
Rhoeites,  unless  it  is  the  Rhesus  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Granicus. 

The  Heptaporus,  which  is  called  also  Polyporus,  is  crossed 
seven  times  in  travelling  from  the  places  about  Gale  Peuce  (or 
the  beautiful  pitch  tree)  to  the  village  Melaense  and  to  the 
Asclepieium,  founded  by  Lysimachus. 

Attains,  the  first  king,  gives  this  account  of  the  beautiful 
pitch  tree ;  its  circumference,  he  says,  was  24  feet ;  the 
height  of  the  trunk  from  the  root  was  67  feet ;  it  then  formed 
three  branches,  equally  distant  from  each  other  ;  it  then  con- 
tracts into  one  head,  and  here  it  completes  the  whole  height 
of  two  plethra,  and  15  cubits.  It  is  distant  from  Adramytti- 
um  180  stadia  towards  the  north. 

The  Garesus  flows  from  Malus,  a  place  situated  between 
Palaescepsis  and  Achaeium,  in  front  of  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  -^sepus. 

The  Rhodius  flows  from  Gleandria  and  Gordus,  which  are 
distant  60  stadia  from  Gale  Peuce,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
^nius  (^sepus  ?). 

45.  In  the  valley  about  the  -^sepus,  on  the  left  of  its 
course,  the  first  place  we  meet  with  is  Polichna,  a  walled 
stronghold  ;  then  Palasscepsis,  next  Alizonium,  a  place  invent- 
ed for  the  supposed  existence  of  the  Halizoni  whom  we  have 
mentioned  before.^  Then  Garesus,  a  deserted  city,  and  Ga- 
resene,  and  a  river  of  the  same  name,  (Garesus,)  which  also 
forms  a  considerable  valley,  but  less  than  that  about  the  ^se- 
pus.  Next  follow  the  plains  of  Zeleia,  and  the  mountain  plains, 
which  are  well  cultivated.  On  the  right  of  the  JEsepus,  be- 
tween Polichna  and  Palaescepsis  is  Nea-Gome,^  and  Argyria, 

'  II.  xii.  20.  2  B.  xii.  c.  iii.  §  21. 

'  Below  Strabo  calls  this  same  place  iEnea,  and  in  b.  xii.  c.  iii.  §  23, 
Enea-Come.  Pliny  calls  it  Nea ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  same  place  called 
by  the  Turks  Ene. 

2  B  2 
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(the  silver  mines,)^  which  are  another  fiction  framed  to  sup- 
port the  same  hypothesis,  in  order  that  the  words  of  Homer 
may  be  defended, 

"  where  silver  is  produced."  ' 

Where  then  is  Alybe,  or  Alope,  or  in  whatever  way  they 
please  to  play  upon  the  name  ?  For  they  ought  to  have  had 
the  impudence  to  invent  this  place  also,  and  not  to  leave  their 
system  imperfect  and  exposed  to  detection,  when  they  had 
once  ventured  so  far.  This  is  the  contradiction  which  may 
be  given  to  Demetrius. 

As  to  the  rest,  we  ought  at  least  in  the  greatest  number  of 
instances  to  attend  to  a  man  of  experience,  and  a  native  of  the 
country,  who  also  had  bestowed  so  much  thought  and  time  on 
this  subject  as  to  write  thirty  books  to  interpret  little  more 
than  60  lines  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Trojan  forces. 

Palasscepsis,  according  to  Demetrius,  is  distant  from  ^nea 
50,  and  from  the  river  -^sepus  30,  stadia,  and  the  name  of 
PalaBScepsis  is  applied  to  many  other  places.^ 

We  return  to  the  sea-coast,  from  which  we  have  digressed. 

46.  After  the  Sigeian  promontory,  and  the  Achilleium,  is 
the  coast  opposite  to  Tenedos,  the  Achsei'um,  and  Tenedos  it- 
self, distant  not  more  than  40  stadia  from  the  continent.  It  is 
about  80  stadia  in  circumference.  It  contains  an  ^olian 
city,  and  has  two  harbours,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smin- 
theus,  as  the  poet  testifies  ; 

"  Smintheus,  thou  that  reignest  over  Tenedos."  * 

There  are  several  small  islands  around  it,  and  two  in  particu- 
lar, called  Calydnge,^  situated  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  to 
Lectum.     There  are  some  writers  who  call  Tenedos  Calydna, 

'  'Apyvpia,  in  the  neuter  gender,  with  the  accent  on  the  antipenultima, 
means  "  silver  mines."  But  'ApyvpLa,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultima, 
becomes  the  name  of  a  town. 

2  II.  ii.  856. 

'  What  other  places  ?  I  do  not  think  that  Strabo  or  Demetrius  have 
mentioned  any  other  place  bearing  the  name  of  Palasscepsis. — Du  Theil. 

*  II.  i.  38. 

*  There  are  no  islands  to  the  south  of  Tenedos, — that  is,  between  Tene- 
dos and  Cape  Lectum  (Baba).  The  state  of  the  text  might  induce  us  to 
suppose  that,  instead  of  Lectum,  Strabo  wrote  Sigeum.  Then  the  Ca- 
lydnae  islands  would  answer  to  the  Mauro  islands  or  to  the  isles  des 
Lapins. — Gossellin. 
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and  others  Leucophrys.^  There  are  other  small  islands  around 
it  besides  these.  They  lay  near  the  scene  of  the  fable  about 
Tennes,  from  whom  the  island  has  its  name,  and  of  the  story 
of  Cycnus,  a  Thracian  by  descent,  and  father,  according  to 
some  writers,  of  Tennes,  and  king  of  Colonae. 

47.  Continuous  with  the  Achaeium  are  Larisa  and  Colonje, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  people  of  Tenedos,  who  occupied 
the  opposite  coast ;  and  the  present  Chrysa,  situated  upon  a 
rocky  height  above  the  sea,  and  Hamaxitus  lying  below,  and 
close  to  Lectum.  But  at  present  Alexandreia  is  continuous 
with  the  Achaeium  ;  the  inhabitants  of  those  small  towns,  and 
of  many  other  strongholds,  were  embodied  in  Alexandreia. 
Among  the  latter  were  Cebrene  and  Neandria.  The  territory 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Alexandrini,  and  the  spot  in  which 
Alexandreia  is  now  situated  was  called  Sigia. 

48.  The  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus  is  in  this  Chrysa,  and 
the  symbol,  a  mouse,  which  shows  the  etymology  of  the  epi- 
thet Smintheus,  lying  under  the  foot  of  the  statue.^  They  are 
the  workmanship  of  Scopas  of  Paros.  They  reconcile  the  his- 
tory, and  the  fable  about  the  mice,  in  this  following  manner. 

The  Teucri,  who  came  from  Crete,  (of  whom  Callinus,  the 
elegiac  poet,  gave  the  first  history,  and  he  was  followed  by 
many  others,)  were  directed  by  an  oracle  to  settle  wherever 
the  earth-born  inhabitants  should  attack  them,  which,  it  is 
said,  occurred  to  them  near  Hamaxitus,  for  in  the  night-time 
great  multitudes  of  field-mice  came  out  and  devoured  all  arms 
or  utensils  which  were  made  of  leather ;  the  colony  therefore 
settled  there.  These  people  also  called  the  mountain  Ida, 
after  the  name  of  the  mountain  in  Crete. 

*  Called  also  Lyrnessa  and  Phoeiiice.  The  first  of  these  names  is  the 
same  as  that  of  one  of  the  12  towns  on  the  continent  sacked  by  Achilles. 
The  name  Phoenice  was  given  to  it  probably  by  a  Phoenician  colony. 
Leucophrys,  (white  brows,)  from  the  colour  of  the  coast. 

*  From  (TfiivOog,  a  rat,  in  the  ^olic  dialect.  The  worship  of  Apollo 
Smintheus  was  not  confined  to  the  town  of  Chrysa  alone  ;  it  was  common 
to  all  the  continent  of  the  Troad  and  to  the  adjacent  islands  ;  it  extended 
along  the  whole  coast  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  as  Strabo  afterwards  informs 
us.  He  has  already  told  us  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus 
in  the  island  of  Tenedos.  Coins  of  this  island  exist,  bearing  the  effigy  of 
the  god  with  a  rat  under  the  chin.  The  town  of  Hamaxitus,  on  the  con- 
tinent, had  also  its  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  where  was  not  only  to  be 
seen  the  picture  of  a  rat  near  the  tripod  of  the  god,  but  also  tame  rats, 
maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
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But  Heracleides  of  Pontus  says,  that  the  mice,  which 
swarmed  near  the  temple,  were  considered  as  sacred,  and  the 
statue  is  represented  as  standing  upon  a  mouse. 

Others  say,  that  a  certain  Teucer  came  from  Attica,  who 
belonged  to  the  Demus  of  Trees,  which  is  now  called  Xype- 
teon,  but  that  no  Teucri  came  from  Crete.  They  adduce  as 
a  proof  of  the  intermixture  of  Trojans  with  Athenians,  that 
an  Ericthonius  was  a  founder  of  both  people. 

This  is  the  account  of  modern  writers.  But  the  traces 
which  now  exist  in  the  plain  of  Thebe,  and  at  Chrysa  situated 
there,  coincide  better  with  the  description  of  Homer  ;  and  of 
these  we  shall  speak  immediately.^ 

The  name  of  Smintheus  is  to  be  found  in  many  places,  for 
near  Hamaxitus  itself,  besides  the  Sminthian  Apollo  at  the 
temple,  there  are  two  places  called  Sminthia,  and  others  in  the 
neighbouring  district  of  Larissa.  In  the  district  also  of  Pariane 
is  a  place  called  Sminthia  ;  others  in  Rhodes,^  Lindus, 
and  in  many  places  besides.  The  temple  is  now  called 
Sminthium. 

Separate  from  the  other  is  the  Halesian  plain  near  Lectum, 
which  is  not  extensive,  and  the  Tragasaean  salt-pan  near  Ha- 
maxitus,^ where  the  salt  spontaneously  concretes  on  the 
blowing  of  the  Etesian  winds.  On  Lectum  stands  an  altar 
dedicated  to  the  Twelve  Gods,  erected,  it  is  said,  by  Aga- 
memnon. 

These  places  are  in  sight  of  Ilium,  at  the  distance  of  a  little 
more  than  200  stadia.  On  the  other  side  the  parts  about 
Abydos  are  visible,  although  Abydos  is  somewhat  nearer. 

49.  After  doubling  Lectum,  there  follow  the  most  consider- 
able cities  of  the  JEolians,  the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  on  which 
Homer  seems  to  have  placed  the  greater  part  of  the  Leleges, 
and  the  Cilicians,  divided  into  two  tribes.  There  also  is  the 
coast  of  the  Mitylenaeans  with  some  villages  of  the  Mitylenas- 
ans  on  the  continent.  The  bay  has  the  name  of  the  Idaean 
bay,  for  the  ridge  extending  from  Lectum  to  Ida  overhangs 

1  Sect.  63. 

'  In  the  island  of  Rhodes  more  especially  many  Sminthia  must  have 
existed,  as  Andreas,  a  native  of  Lindus,  one  of  the  three  cities  of  the 
island,  made  these  temples  the  subject  of  a  treatise  entitled  "  On  the 
Sminthia  of  Rhodes." 

'  The  Turks  call  the  place  Fousla,  "  the  salt-pans." 
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the  commencement  of  the  bay,  where,  according  to  the  poet,^ 
the  Leleges  were  first  settled. 

50.  I  have  spoken  before  of  the  Leleges,  and  I  shall  now 
add  that  the  poet  speaks  of  a  Pedasus,  a  city  of  theirs  which 
was  subject  to  Altes ; 

"  Altes,  king  of  the  war-loving  Leleges,  governs 
The  lofty  Pedasus  on  the  river  Satnioeis  :  "* 

the  spot  exists  but  there  is  no  city.  Some  read,  but  incor- 
rectly, "below  Satnioeis,"  as  if  the  city  lay  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  called  Satnioeis ;  yet  there  is  no  mountain  there 
called  Satnioeis,  but  a  river,  on  which  the  city  is  placed.  The 
city  is  at  present  deserted.     The  poet  mentions  the  river ; 

*'  Ajax  pierced  with  his  spear  Satnius,  the  son  of  CEnops,  whom  the  beau- 
tiful nymph  Nais  bore  to  CEnops,  when  he  tended  herds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Satnioeis."^ 

And  in  another  place  ; 

"  CEnops  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  smooth-flowing  Satnioeis 
In  lofty  Pedasus."* 

Later  writers  called  it  Satioeis,  and  some  writers  Saphnioeis. 
It  is  a  great  winter  torrent,  which  the  poet,  by  mentioning  it, 
made  remarkable.  These  places  are  continuous  with  the 
districts  Dardania  and»Scepsia,  and  are  as  it  were  another 
Dardania,  but  lower  than  the  former. 

51.  The  country  comprised  in  the  districts  of  Antandria, 
Cebrene,  Neandria,  and  the  Hamaxitus,  as  far  as  the  sea  op- 
posite to  Lesbos,  now  belongs  to  the  people  of  Assus  and  Gar- 
gara.^ 

The  Neandrians  are  situated  above  Hamaxitus  on  this 
side  Lectum,  but  more  towards  the  interior,  and  nearer  to 
Ilium,  from  which  they  are  distant  130  stadia.  Above 
these  people  are  the  Cebrenii,  and  above  the  Cebrenii  the 
Dardanii,  extending  as  far  as  Palaescepsis,  and  even  to 
Scepsis. 

The  poet  Alcaeus  calls  Antandrus  a  city  of  the  Leleges : 
"  First  is  Antandrus,  a  city  of  the  Leleges." 

Demetrius  of  Scepsis  places  it  among  the  adjacent  cities,  so 
that  it  might  .be  in  the  country  of  the  Cilicians,  for  these 
people  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  bordering  upon  the  Le- 

»  11.  X.  429.  2  II.  xxi.  86.  '  II.  xiv.  443.  *  II.  vi.  34. 

*  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  is  now  the  village  Ine. 
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leges,  having  as  their  boundary  the  southern  side  of  Mount 
Ida.  These  however  are  situated  low  down,  and  approach 
nearer  the  sea-coast  at  Adramyttium.  After  Lectum,  at  the 
distance  of  40  stadia  is  Polymedium,^  a  stronghold ;  then  at 
the  distance  of  80  stadia  Assus,  situated  a  little  above  the 
sea;  next  at  140  stadia  Gargara,  which  is  situated  on  a  pro- 
montory, which  forms  the  gulf,  properly  called  the  gulf  of 
Adramyttium.  For  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast  from  Lectum 
to  Canae,  and  the  Elaitic  bay,  is  comprised  under  the  same 
name,  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium.  This,  however,  is  properly 
called  the  Adramyttene  gulf,  which  is  enclosed  within  the 
promontory  on  which  Gargara  stands,  and  that  called  the 
promontory  Pyrrha,'^  on  which  is  a  temple  of  Venus.  The 
breadth  of  the  entrance  forms  a  passage  across  from  promon- 
tory to  promontory  of  120  stadia.  Within  it  is  Antandrus,^ 
with  a  mountain  above  it,  which  is  called  Alexandreia,  where 
it  is  said  the  contest  between  the  goddesses  was  decided  by 
Paris  ;  and  Aspaneus,  the  depository  of  the  timber  cut  from 
the  forests  of  Ida ;  it  is  here  that  wood  is  brought  down  and 
disposed  of  to  those  who  want  it. 

Next  is  Astyra,  a  village  and  grove  sacred  to  Artemis  As- 
tyrene.  Close  to  it  is  Adramyttium,  a  city  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Athenians,  with  a  harbour,  and  a  station  for  vessels. 
Beyond  the  gulf  and  the  promontory  Pyrrha  is  Cisthene,  a 
deserted  city  with  a  harbour.  Above  it  in  the  interior  is  a 
copper  mine,  Perperena,  Trarium,  and  other  similar  settle- 
ments. 

On  this  coast  after  Cisthene  are  the  villages  of  the  Mity- 
lenaeans,  Coryphantis  and  Heracleia ;  next  to  these  is  Attea ; 
then  Atarneus,*  Pitane,^  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ca'icus.  These, 
however,  belong  to  the  Elaitic  gulf.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Caicus  are  Elaea,^  and  the  remainder  of  the  gulf  as  far  as 
Canas. 

We  shall  resume  our  description  of  each  place,  lest  we 
should  have  omitted  any  one  that  is  remarkable.  And  first 
with  regard  to  Scepsis. 

52.  Palaescepsis  is  situated  above  Cebrene  towards  the 
most  elevated  part  of  Ida  near  Polichna.     It  had  the  name  of 

'  Palamedium  ?  Pliny,  b.  v.  c.  30. 

^  Karatepe-bournou,  or  Cape  San  Nicolo. 

'  Antandro.  *  Dikeli-koi.  *  Tschandarlyk.  *  lalea. 
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Scepsis  ^  either  for  some  other  reason  or  because  it  was 
within  view  of  the  places  around,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
derive  words  then  in  use  among  Barbarians  from  the  Greek 
language.  Afterwards  the  inhabitants  were  transferred  to 
the  present  Scepsis,  60  stadia  lower  down,  by  Scamandrius, 
the  son  of  Hector,  and  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of  JEneas  ;  these 
two  families  reigned,  it  is  said,  a  long  time  at  Scepsis.  They 
changed  the  form  of  government  to  an  oligarchy  ;  afterwards 
the  Milesians  united  with  the  Scepsians,  and  formed  a  de- 
mocracy.2  The  descendants  of  these  families  had  never- 
theless the  name  of  kings,  and  held  certain  dignities.  Anti- 
gonus  incorporated  the  Scepsians  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandreia  (Troas) ;  Lysimachus  dissolved  this  union,  and 
they  returned  to  their  own  country. 

53.  The  Scepsian  (Demetrius)  supposes  that  Scepsis  was 
the  palace  of  ^neas,  situated  between  the  dominion  of  ^neas 
and  Lyrnessus,  where,  it  is  said,  he  took  refuge  when  pur- 
sued by  Achilles. 

"  Remember  you  not,"  says  Achilles,  "how  I  chased  you  when  alone  and 
apart  from  the  herds,  with  swift  steps,  from  the  heights  of  Ida,  thence  in- 
deed you  escaped  to  Lyrnessus;  but  I  took  and  destroyed  it."  ' 

Present  traditions  respecting  JEneas  do  not  agree  with  the 
story  respecting  the  first  founders  of  Scepsis.  For  it  is  said 
that  he  was  spared  on  account  of  his  hatred  to  Priam  : 

"he  ever  bore  hatred  to  Priam,  for  never  had  Priam  bestowed  any 
honour  upon  him  for  his  valour."* 

His  companion  chiefs,  the  Antenoridae,  and  Antenor,  and  my- 
self, escaped  on  account  of  the  hospitality  which  the  latter  had 
shown  to  Menelaus. 

Sophocles,  in  his  play,  The  Capture  of  Troy,  says,  that  a 
panther's  skin  was  placed  before  Antenor's  door  as  a  signal 
that  his  house  should  be  spared  from  plunder.     Antenor  and 

^  From  (TfC£7rro/xai,  (sceptomai,)  I  see  to  a  distance,  from  which  the 
compound  TrEQiaKi-KTOfiai,  (perisceptomai,)  /  see  to  a  distance  around. 
Strabo  perceived  the  absurdity  of  such  an  etymology.  Others  derived 
the  name  of  this  place  from  GKi]irTO}iai,  I  pretend,  whence  aKfj^ptg, 
(skepsis,)  a  pretext,  because  it  was  on  this  part  of  the  chain  of  Ida  that 
Rhea,  on  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  substituted  for  him  a  stone  clothed  as  an 
infant,  and  presented  it  to  be  devoured  by  Saturn  in  place  of  her  child. 
This  etymology  is  conformable  to  analogy,  although  founded  on  a  ridi- 
culous fable.        2  B.  xiii.  c.  i.  §  6.         ^  ii.  ^x.  188.        *  II.  xiii.  460 
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his  four  sons,  together  with  the  surviving  Heneti,  are  said  to 
have  escaped  into  Thrace,  and  thence  into  Henetica  on  the  Adri- 
atic ; '  but  JEneas,  with  his  father  Anchises  and  his  son  As- 
canius,  are  said  to  have  collected  a  large  body  of  people,  and 
to  have  set  sail.  Some  writers  say  that  he  settled  about  the 
Macedonian  Olympus ;  according  toothers  he  founded  Capuae,^ 
near  Mantineia  in  Arcadia,  and  that  he  took  the  name  of  the 
city  from  Capys.  There  is  another  account,  that  he  dis- 
embarked at  ^gesta^  in  Sicily,  with  Elymus,  a  Trojan,  and 
took  possession  of  Eryx  *  and  Lilybseus,^  and  called  the  rivers 
about  ^Egesta  Scamander  and  Simoi's;  that  from  Sicily  he 
went  to  Latium,  and  settled  there  in  obedience  to  an  oracle 
enjoining  him  to  remain  wherever  he  should  eat  his  table. 
This  happened  in  Latium,  near  Lavinium,  when  a  large  cake 
of  bread  which  was  set  down  instead  of,  and  for  want  of,  a 
table,  was  eaten  together  with  the  meat  that  was  laid  upon  it. 
Homer  does  not  agree  either  with  these  writers  or  with 
what  is  said  respecting  the  founders  of  Scepsis.  For  he  re- 
presents ^neas  as  remaining  at  Troy,  succeeding  to  the  king- 
dom, and  delivering  the  succession  to  his  children's  children 
after  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Priam  : 

"the  son  of  Saturn  hated  the  family  of  Priam:  henceforward  ^neas 
shall  reign  over  the  Trojans,  and  his  children's  children  to  late  genera- 
tions." ® 

In  this  manner  not  even  the  succession  of  Scamandrius 
could  be  maintained.  He  disagrees  still  more  with  those 
writers  who  speak  of  his  wanderings  as  far  as  Italy,  and 
make  him  end  his  days  in  that  country.  Some  write  the 
verse  thus  : 

*' The  race  of  ^neas  and  his  children's  children,"  meaning  the  Romans, 
"shall  rule  over  all  nations." 

54.  The  Socratic  philosophers,  Erastus,  Coriscus,  and  Ne- 
leus,  the  son  of  Coriscus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  were  natives  of  Scepsis.  Neleus  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  the  library  of  Theophrastus,  which  included  that 
of  Aristotle  ;  for  Aristotle  gave  his  library,  and  left  his  school, 

1  See  note  *,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 

2  Some  assert  that  Capys,  the  father  of  Anchises,  was  the  founder  of 
Capua  or  Capya  in  Italy.  The  town  in  Arcadia  was  afterwards  called 
Caphya  or  Caphyse.  '  Segesta.  *  Trapani.  *  Cape  Boe. 

6  II.  XX.  306. 
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to  Theophrastus.  Aristotle^  was  the  first  person  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted  who  made  a  collection  of  books,  and  sug- 
gested to  the  kings  of  ^gypt  the  formation  of  a  library. 
Theophrastus  left  his  library  to  Neleus,  who  carried  it  to 
Scepsis,  and  bequeathed  it  to  some  ignorant  persons  who  kept 
the  books  locked  up,  lying  in  disorder.  When  the  Scepsians 
understood  that  the  Attalic  kings,  on  whom  the  city  was  de- 
pendent, were  in  eager  search  for  books,  with  which  they  in- 
tended to  furnish  the  library  at  Pergamus,  they  hid  theirs  in 
an  excavation  under-ground  ;  at  length,  but  not  before  they  had 
been  injured  by  damp  and  worms,  the  descendants  of  Neleus 
sold  the  books  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  for  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  Apellicon  of  Teos.  Apellicon^  was  rather  a 
lover  of  books  than  a  philosopher ;  when  therefore  he  attempt- 
ed to  restore  the  parts  which  had  been  eaten  and  corroded  by 
worms,  he  made  alterations  in  the  original  text  and  introduced 
them  into  new  copies  ;  he  moreover  supplied  the  defective  parts 
unskilfully,  and  published  the  books  full  of  errors.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  the  ancient  Peripatetics,  those  after  Theophras- 
tus, that  being  wholly  unprovided  with  the  books  of  Aris- 
totle, with  the  exception  of  a  few  only,  and  those  chiefly  of 
the  exoteric^  kind,  they  were  unable  to  philosophize  according 

*  This  statement  is  not  in  contradiction  with  those  (A  then,  b .  i.  c.  3) 
who  assert  that  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos,  were  the  first  who  formed  libraries.  The  libraries  of  these  two 
princes,  who  lived  six  centuries  before  our  time,  were  probably  confined 
to  half  a  dozen  poets,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  care  Pisistratus 
took  to  collect  the  poems  of  Homer  did  not  extend  to  poets  posterior  to 
his  time.  But  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  there  existed  many  poems,  a 
great  number  of  oratorical  discourses,  historical  works,  and  various 
treatises  of  philosophy. 

'  Apellicon  proclaimed  himself  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Aristotle. 
From  what  Athenaeus,  b.  v.,  says  of  him,  he  appears  to  have  used  his 
great  wealth  for  the  purposes  of  ostentation  rather  than  of  employing  it 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  He  was  sent  by  Aristion,  (or  Athenion,  as 
Athenaeus  calls  him,)  tyrant  of  Athens,  to  Delos,  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand soldiers,  to  remove  the  treasures  of  the  temple.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Romans,  and  having  lost  his  whole  army,  escaped  with  difficulty. 

^  This  name  was  given  to  books  intended  to  be  seen  and  read  by  every 
one,  but  which  did  not  contain  the  fundamental  dogmas  which  Aristotle 
only  communicated  to  those  of  his  own  school.  The  books  which  con- 
tained these  doctrines  were  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  esoteric.  Such 
at  least  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  admit  of  the  existence  of  a  secret  doc- 
trine, and  a  public  doctrine,  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  This  passage 
of  Strabo  however  seems  to  favour  those  who  maintained  a  different 
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to  the  principles  of  the  system,  and  merely  occupied  them- 
selves in  elaborate  discussions  on  common  places.  Their  suc- 
cessors however,  from  the  time  that  these  books  were  pub- 
lished, philosophized,  and  propounded  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle 
more  successfully  than  their  predecessors,  but  were  under  the 
necessity  of  advancing  a  great  deal  as  probable  only,  on  ac- 
count of  the  multitude  of  errors  contained  in  the  copies. 

Even  Rome  contributed  to  this  increase  of  errors  ;  for  im- 
mediately on  the  death  of  Apellicon,  Sylla,  who  captured 
Athens,  seized  the  library  of  Apellicon.  When  it  was 
brought  to  Rome,  Tyrannion,^  the  grammarian,  who  was  an 
admirer  of  Aristotle,  courted  the  superintendent  of  the  library 
and  obtained  the  use  of  it.  Some  vendors  of  books,  also, 
employed  bad  scribes  and  neglected  to  compare  the  copies 
with  the  original.  This  happens  in  the  case  of  other  books 
which  are  copied  for  sale  both  here  and  at  Alexandreia. 

This  may  suffice  on  this  subject. 

55.  Demetrius  the  grammarian,  whom  we  have  frequently 
mentioned,  was  a  native  of  Scepsis.  He  composed  a  com- 
ment on  the  catalogue  of  the  Trojan  forces.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Crates  and  Aristarchus.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Metrodorus,^  who  changed  from  being  a  philosopher  to 

opinion,  namely,  that  this  celebrated  distinction  of  exoteric  and  esoteric 
doctrines,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  works  of  Aristotle,  is  not  founded  on 
any  essential  difference  of  doctrine,  but  rather  on  a  difference  of  method, 
so  that  the  word  exoteric  was  applied  to  works  where  the  opinions  of  the 
philosopher  were  set  forth  in  a  manner  to  be  understood  by  all  intelligent . 
readers,  whether  of  his  own  school  or  strangers ;  and  esoteric  to  those 
works  where  his  opinions  were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  in  a  scientific 
manner,  and  which,  not  being  intelligible  to  every  one,  required  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  master  himself. 

*  Tyrannion  was  a  native  of  Amisus,  whose  lectures  he  attended  (b.  xii. 
c.  iii.  §  16).  He  is  often  quoted  among  the  commentators  of  Homer. 
It  was  he  also  who  gave  copies  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  Andronicus 
of  Rhodes,  for  whom  he  made  a  catalogue  of  them. 

^  Metrodorus  was  not  only  a  fellow-countryman  of  Demetrius,  who  was 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Scepsis,  but  also  his 
contemporary  and  protege.  A  small  treatise  of  Metrodorus  is  cited,  en- 
titled TTtpl  dXenrriKrJQ,  which  may  mean  "on  anointing  with  oil,"  or 
•'  on  oil  used  in  the  public  exercises."  It  seems  however  very  probable 
that  the  treatise  on  the  Troad,  (TpwtKd,)  which  Athenaeus  attributes  to 
another  Metrodorus  of  Chios,  was  the  work  of  this  Metrodorus  of  Scep- 
sis. The  place  of  his  birth,  which  was  in  the  Troad,  might  have  suggested, 
as  it  did  to  his  patron,  the  idea  of  treating  a  subject  liable  to  discussion, 
and  to  endeavour  to  throw  light  upon  it  by  the  words  of  Homer.   Add  to 
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engage  in  public  affairs.  His  writings  are  for  the  most  part 
in  the  style  of  the  rhetoricians.  He  employed  a  new  and 
striking  kind  of  phraseology.  Although  he  was  poor,  yet,  in 
consequence  of  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  he 
married  a  rich  wife  at  Chalcedon,  and  acquired  the  surname 
of  the  Chalcedonian.  He  paid  great  court  to  Mithridates 
Eupator,  whom  he  accompanied  with  his  wife  on  a  voyage  to 
Pontus,  and  received  from  him  distinguished  honours.  He 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  a  tribunal  where  the  party 
condemned  by  the  judge  had  no  power  of  appeal  to  the  king. 
His  prosperity  however  was  not  lasting,  for  he  incurred  the 
enmity  of  some  very  unjust  persons,  and  deserted  from  the 
king  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  despatched  on  an  embassy 
to  Tigranes  the  Armenian.  Tigranes  sent  him  back  much 
against  his  inclination  to  Eupator,  who  was  then  flying  from 
his  hereditary  kingdom.  Metrodorus  died  on  the  road,  either 
in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  king,  or  by  natural  disease, 
for  both  causes  of  his  death  are  stated. 
So  much  then  respecting  Scepsis. 

56.  Next  to  Scepsis  are  Andeira,  Pioniae,  and  Gargaris. 
There  is  found  at  Andeira  a  stone,  which  when  burnt  becomes 
iron.  It  is  then  put  into  a  furnace  together  with  some  kind 
of  earth,  when  it  distils  a  mock  silver,  (Pseudargyrum,)  or 
with  the  addition  of  copper  it  becomes  the  compound  called 
oreichalcum.  There  is  found  a  mock  silver  near  Tmolus 
also.  These  places  and  those  about  Assus  were  occupied  by 
the  Leleges. 

57.  Assus  is  a  strong  place,  and  well  fortified  with  walls. 
There  is  a  long  and  perpendicular  ascent  from  the  sea  and 
the  harbour,  so  that  the  verse  of  Stratonicus  the  citharist 
seems  to  be  applicable  to  it ; 

this  that  Strabo  quotes  also  Metrodorus  on  the  subject  of  the  Amazons, 
•whose  history  appears  so  closely  connected  with  the  Trojan  war  that  all 
who  have  touched  on  the  one,  have  also  treated  of  the  other.  Pliny  quotes 
also  a  Metrodorus  on  the  subject  of  the  serpents  of  the  river  Rhyndacus, 
near  the  Troad.  It  is  also  a  question  whether  Metrodorus  was  one  of 
those  who  occupied  themselves  with  mnemonics,  or  the  art  of  increasing 
and  strengthening  the  memory.  According  to  Plutarch,  Metrodorus 
was  the  victim  of  Mithridates.  Tigranes,  who  had  placed  the  philo- 
sopher in  his  power,  more  from  inadvertence  than  intentionally,  so  much 
regretted  his  death  that  he  celebrated  magnificent  obsequies  to  his 
memory. 
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*'  Go  to  Assus,  if  you  mean  to  reach  quickly  the  confines  of  death." 
The  harbour  is  formed  of  a  large  mole. 
Cleanthes,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  this  place. 
He  succeeded  to  the  school  of  Zeno  of  Citium,  and  left  it  to 
Chrysippus  of  Soli.  Here  also  Aristotle  resided  for  some 
time,  on  account  of  his  relationship  to  Hermeas  the  tyrant. 
Hermeas  was  an  eunuch,  servant  of  a  money-changer.  When 
he  was  at  Athens  he  was  the  hearer  both  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle.  On  his  return  he  became  the  associate  in  the 
tyranny  of  his  master,  who  attacked  the  places  near  Atar- 
neus  and  Assus.  He  afterwards  succeeded  his  master,  sent 
for  both  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  and  treated  them  with 
kindness.  He  even  gave  his  niece  in  marriage  to  Aristotle. 
But  Memnon  of  Rhodes,  who  was  at  that  time  general  in  the 
service  of  the  Persians,  invited  to  his  house  Hermeas,  under 
the  mask  of  friendship,  and  on  pretence  of  business.  He 
seized  Hermeas,  and  sent  him  to  the  king,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  hanged.  The  philosophers,  avoiding  places  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Persians,  escaped  by  flight. 

58.  Myrsilus  says  that  Assus  was  founded  by  Methymnae- 
ans ;  but  according  to  Hellanicus  it  was  an  ^olian  city,  like 
Gargara  and  Lamponia  of  the  ^olians.  Gargara  ^  was  found- 
ed from  Assus ;  it  was  not  well  peopled,  for  the  kings  intro- 
duced settlers  from  Miletopolis,^  which  they  cleared  of  its  in- 

*  Gargara  is  the  same  town  called  above  by  Strabo  Gargaris,  unless  he 
meant  by  the  latter  name  the  territory  of  Gargara,  a  distinction  we  find 
made  below  between  Pedasa  and  Pedasis.  The  author  of  the  Etymolo- 
gicum  Magnum  calls  the  place  Gargarus,  and  informs  us  that  the  inhabit- 
ants abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  cold,  it  being  situated  on  Mount  Ida ; 
that  they  founded  a  new  town  in  the  plain,  and  that  the  town  abandoned 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  Old  Gargara. 

The  town  called  Lamponia  by  Strabo  is  called  Lamponium  by  Hella- 
nicus and  Herodotus. 

'■'  By  "  the  kings,"  we  must  probably  understand  the  kings  of  Bithynia 
rather  than  the  kings  of  Persia,  as  understood  by  Rambach  (De  Mileto 
ej usque  colonise) ;  for  if  we  suppose  that  colonists  are  here  meant  who 
came  to  Gargara  from  Miletus  after  the  destruction  of  this  latter  town  by 
the  Persians,  how  could  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  say  of  the  Gargareans 
that,  "  ^olians  as  they  were,  or  instead  of  iEolians  they  became  semi- 
barbarians?"  He  ought  at  least  to  have  said,  "  that  they  became  loni- 
ans,"  for  Miletus,  a  Greek  city  of  Ionia,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  by 
the  Persians,  was  far  from  being  barbarous.  But  Miletopolis,  although 
from  its  name  and  position  in  the  territory  of  Cyzicus  was  probably,  like 
Cyzicus,  a  colony  of  Miletus,  yet  might  have  been  peopled  with  barbari- 
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habitants,  so  that  Demetrius  the  Scepsian  says  that,  instead  of 
being  Cohans,  the  people  became  semi-barbarians.  In  the 
time  of  Homer  all  these  places  belonged  to  Leleges,  whom  some 
writers  represent  as  Carians,  but  Homer  distinguishes  them, 

"  Near  the  sea  are  Carians,  and  Paeonians  with  curved  bows,  Leleges,  and 
Caucones."  ' 

The  Leleges  were  therefore  a  different  people  from  the  Cari- 
ans, and  lived  between  the  people  subject  to  ^neas  and  the 
Cilicians,  as  they  are  called  by  the  poet.  After  being  plun- 
dered by  Achilles,  they  removed  to  Caria,  and  occupied  the 
country  about  the  present  Halicarnassus. 

59.  Pedasus,  the  city  which  they  abandoned,  is  no  longer 
in  existence.  But  in  the  interior  of  the  country  belonging  to 
the  people  of  Halicarnassus  there  was  a  city  called  by  them 
Pedasa,  and  the  territory  has  even  now  the  name  of  Pedasis. 
It  is  said  that  this  district  contained  eight  cities,  occupied  by 
the  Leleges,  who  were  formerly  so  populous  a  nation  as  to 
possess  Caria  as  far  as  Myndus,  Bargylia,  and  a  great  part  of 
Pisidia.  In  later  times,  when  they  united  with  the  Carians  in 
their  expeditions,  they  were  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  of 
Greece,  and  the  race  became  extinct. 

Mausolus,  according  to  Callisthenes,  assembled  in  Halicar- 
nassus ^  alone  the  inhabitants  of  six  out  of  the  eight  cities,  but 
allowed  Suangela  and  Myndus  to  remain  untouched.  Herodo- 
tus^ relates  that  whenever  anything  unfortunate  was  about  to 
befall  the  inhabitants  of  Pedasus^  and  the  neighbourhood  a 
beard  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  priestess  of  Minerva,  and 
that  this  happened  three  times. 

There  is  now  existing  in  the  territory  of  the  Stratoniceis* 
a  small  town  called  Pedasum.  There  are  to  be  seen  through- 
out the  whole  of  Caria  and  at  Miletus  sepulchres,  and  for- 
tifications, and  vestiges  of  settlements  of  the  Leleges. 

60.  The  tract  of  sea-coast  following  next  after  the  Leleges 
was  occupied,  according  to  Homer,  by  Cilicians,  but  at  present 
it  is  occupied  by  Adramytteni,  Atarneitae,  and  Pitanasi  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus.     The  Cilicians  were  divided  into 

ans  at  the  time  Gargara  received  colonists.  Mualitsh  is  the  modern  name 
of  Miletopolis. 

•  II.  X.  428.  8  Budrun,  the  birth-place  of  Herodotus. 

»  Herod,  i.  175 :  viii.  104.  *  Paitschin  ?  *  Eski-Hissar. 
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two  dynasties,  as  we  have  before  said,^  the  head  of  one  was 
Eetion,  the  other  Mynes. 

61.  Homer  says  that  Thebe  was  the  city  of  Eetion ; 

"  We  went  to  Thebe,  the  sacred  city  of  Eetion."  ^ 

To  him  also  belonged  Chrysa,  which  contained  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Smintheus,  for  Chryseis  was  taken  from  Thebe ; 

"  We  went," 
he  says, 

"  to  Thebe,  ravaged  it,  and  carried  everything  away ;  the  sons  of  the 
Achgeans  divided  the  booty  among  themselves,  but  selected  for  Atrides  the 
beautiful  Chryseis." 

Lyrnessus  he  calls  the  city  of  Mynes,  for 

"  having  plundered  Lyrnessus,  and  destroyed  the  walls  of  Thebe,"  ' 

Achilles  slew  Mynes  and  Epistrophus^  so  that  when  Brysei's 
says, 

"  you  suffered  me  not  to  weep  when  the  swift  Achilles  slew  my  husband, 
and  laid  waste  the  city  of  the  divine  Mynes,"  * 

the  poet  cannot  mean  Thebe,  for  that  belonged  to  Eetion,  but 
Lyrnessus,  for  both  cities  lay  in  what  was  afterwards  called 
the  plain  of  Thebe,  which,  on  account  of  its  fertility,  was  a 
subject  of  contest  among  the  Mysians  and  Lydians  formerly, 
and  latterly  among  the  Greeks  who  had  migrated  from  JEolis 
and  Lesbos.  At  present  Adramytteni  possess  the  greater 
part  of  it ;  there  are  Thebe  and  Lyrnessus,  a  strong  place, 
but  both  are  deserted.  One  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  60 
stadia  from  Adramyttium  on  one  side,  and  the  other  88  stadia 
on  the  other  side. 

62.  In  the  Adramyttene  district  are  Chrysa  and  Cilia. 
There  is  at  present  near  Thebe  a  place  called  Cilia,  in  which 
is  a  temple  of  Apollo  Cillseus.  Beside  it  runs  a  river,  which 
comes  from  Mount  Ida.  These  places  are  near  Antandria. 
The  Cillagum  in  Lesbos  has  its  name  from  this  Cilia.  There 
is  also  a  mountain  Cillseum  between  Gargara  and  Antandrus. 
Daes  of  Colonae  says  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  Cillseus  was 
founded  at  Colonge  by  the  ^olians,  who  came  by  sea  from 
Greece.  At  Chrysa  also  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  Cillaean 
Apollo,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  the  same  as  Apollo 
Smintheus,  or  a  different  statue. 

»  C.  vii.  §  49.  2  II.  i.  366.  »  II.  ii.  691.  ^  II.  ii.  295. 
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63.  Chrysa  is  a  small  town  on  the  sea-coast  with  a  harbour. 
Near  and  above  it  is  Thebe.  Here  was  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Smintheus,  and  here  Chryseis  lived.  The  place  at  pre- 
sent is  entirely  abandoned.  To  the  present  Chrysa,  near  Ha- 
maxitus,  was  transferred  the  temple  of  the  Cilicians,  one  party 
of  whom  went  to  Pamphylia,  the  other  to  Hamaxitus.  Those 
who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  ancient  histories  say  that 
Chryses  and  Chryseis  lived  there,  and  that  Homer  mentions 
the  place.  But  there  is  no  harbour  at  this  place,  yet  Homer 
says, 

"  but  when  they  entered  the  deep  harbour,'" — 

nor  is  the  temple  on  the  sea-coast,  but  Homer  places  it  there  ; 

"  Chryseis  left  the  ship  ;  then  the  sage  Ulysses,  leading  her  to  the  altar, 
placed  her  in  the  hands  of  her  beloved  father."'' 

Nor  is  it  near  Thebe,  but  it  is  near  it,  according  to  Homer,  for 
he  says,  that  Chryseis  was  taken  away  from  thence. 

Nor  is  there  any  place  of  the  name  of  Cilia  in  the  district 
of  the  Alexandreia,  (Troas,)  nor  a  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus, 
whereas  the  poet  joins  them  together : 

"  who  art  the  guardian  of  Chrysa,  and  the  divine  Cilia."' 

But  it  is  in  the  plain  of  Thebe  that  they  are  seen  near  to- 
gether. The  voyage  from  the  Cilician  Chrysa  to  the  Nau- 
stathmus  (or  naval  station)  is  about  700  stadia,  and  occupies  a 
day,  w^hich  is  as  much  as  Ulysses  seems  to  have  completed ; 
for  immediately  upon  leaving  the  vessel  he  offers  sacrifice  to 
the  god,  and  being  overtaken  by  the  evening,  remains  there. 
In  the  morning  he  sets  sail.  It  is  scarcely  a  third  of  the 
above-mentioned  distance  from  Hamaxitus,  so  that  Ulysses 
could  have  performed  his  sacrifice  and  have  returned  to  the 
Naustathmus  the  same  day.  There  is  also  a  monument  of 
Cillus,  a  large  mound,  near  the  temple,  of  Apollo  Cillaeus. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  charioteer  of  Pelops,  and  to 
have  had  the  chief  command  in  these  parts.  Perhaps  the 
country  Cilicia  had  its  name  from  him,  or  he  had  his  from  the 
country. 

64.  The  story  about  the  Teucri,  and  the  mice  from  whom 
the  name  of  Smintheus  is  derived,  (for  mice  are  called  Smin- 
thii,)  must  be  transferred  to  this  place. 

»  II.  i.  432.  »  II.  i.  439.  =»  II.  i.  37. 
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They  excuse  the  derivation  of  titles  from  insignificant  ob- 
jects by  examples  of  this  kind;  as  from  the  parnopes,  which 
the  CEtasans  call  cornopes,  Hercules  had  a  surname,  and  was 
worshipped  under  the  title  of  Hercules  Cornopion,  because  he 
had  delivered  them  from  locusts.  So  the  Erythrgeans,  who 
live  near  the  river  Melius,  worship  Hercules  Ipoctonus,  be- 
cause he  destroyed  the  ipes,  or  worms,  which  are  destructive 
to  vines ;  for  this  pest  is  found  everywhere  except  in  the 
country  of  the  Erythrseans.  The  Rhodians  have  in  the  island 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Erythibius,  so  called  from  erysibe,  (mildew,) 
and  which  they  call  erythibe.  Among  the  Cohans  in  Asia 
one  of  their  months  is  called  Pornopion,  for  this  name  the 
Boeotians  give  to  parnopes,  (locusts,)  and  a  sacrifice  is  per- 
formed to  Apollo  Pornopion. 

65.  The  country  about  Adramyttium  is  Mysia.  It  was 
once  subject  to  Lydians,  and  there  are  now  Pylae  Lydise  (or 
the  Lydian  Gates)  at  Adramyttium,  the  city  having  been 
founded,  it  is  said,  by  Lydians. 

Astyra  also,  the  village  near  Adramyttium,  is  said  to  be- 
long to  Mysia.  It  was  once  a  small  city,  in  which  was  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Astyrene,  situated  in  a  grove.  ;The  An- 
tandrians,  in  whose  neighbourhood  it  is  more  immediately 
situated,  preside  over  it  with  great  solemnity.  It  is  distant 
20  stadia  from  the  ancient  Chrysa,  which  also  has  a  temple  in 
a  grove.  There  too  is  the  Rampart  of  Achilles.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  50  stadia  in  the  interior  is  Thebe,  uninhabited,  which 
the  poet  says  was  situated  below  the  woody  Placus.  But 
there  is  neither  Placus  nor  Plax  there,  nor  a  wood  above  it, 
although  near  Ida. 

Thebe  is  distant  from  Astyra  70,  and  from  Andeira  60 
stadia.  All  these  are  names  of  uninhabited  places,  or  thinly 
inhabited,  or  of  rivers  which  are  torrents.  But  they  owe 
their  fame  to  ancient  history. 

66.  Assus  and  Adramyttium  are  considerable  cities.  Adra- 
myttium was  unfortunate  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  for  Diodorus 
the  general,  in  order  to  gratify  the  king,  put  to  death  the 
council  of  the  citizens,  although  at  the  same  time  he  pretended 
to  be  a  philosopher  of  the  Academy,  pleaded  causes,  and  pro- 
fessed to  teach  rhetoric.  He  accompanied  the  king  on  his 
voyage  to  Pontus,  but  upon  his  overthrow  Diodorus  was 
punished  for  his  crimes.      Many  accusations  were  simultane- 
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ously  preferred  against  him :  but,  unable  to  endure  the  disgrace, 
he  basely  destroyed  himself  in  my  native  city  by  abstaining 
from  food. 

Adramyttium  produced  Xenocles,  a  distinguished  orator, 
who  adopted  the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence  and  was  remark- 
able for  the  vehemence  of  his  manner ;  he  defended  Asia  be- 
fore the  senate,  at  the  time  when  that  province  was  accused  of 
favouring  the  party  of  Mithridates. 

67.  Near  Astyra  is  a  lake  called  Sapra,  full  of  deep  holes, 
that  empties  itself  by  a  ravine  among  ridges  of  rocks  on  the 
coast.  Below  Andeira  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Andeirenian 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  a  cave  with  a  subterraneous  passage 
extending  to  Pal«a.  Palsea  is  a  settlement  distant  130  stadia 
from  Andeira.  A  goat,  which  fell  into  the  opening,  dis- 
covered the  subterraneous  passage.  It  was  found  at  Andeira 
the  next  day,  accidentally,  by  the  shepherd,  who  had  gone 
there  to  a  sacrifice. 

Atarneus  ^  is  the  royal  seat  of  Hermeas  the  tyrant.  Next  is 
Pitane,  an  ^olian  city,  with  two  harbours,  and  the  river 
Euenus  flowing  beside  it,  which  supplies  the  aqueduct  of 
the  Adramyttium  with  water. 

Arcesilaus  of  the  Academy  was  a  native  of  Pitane,  and  a 
fellow-disciple  of  Zeno  of  Citium  in  the  school  of  Polemo. 

There  is  a  place  in  Pitane  called  "  Atarneus  under  Pitane," 
opposite  to  the  island  called  Elaeussa. 

It  is  said  that  at  Pitane  bricks  float  upon  the  water,  as  was 
the  case  with  a  small  island  ^  in  Tyrrhenia,  for  the  earth, 
being  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  swims  upon  it. 
Poseidonius  says,  that  he  saw  in  Spain  bricks  made  of  an  ar- 
gillaceous earth  (with  which  silver  vessels  are  cleansed)  float- 
ing upon  water. 

After  Pitane  the  Ca'icus^  empties  itself,  at  the  distance  of  30 
stadia  from  it,  into  the  Elaitic  bay.  Beyond  the  Cai'cus,  at 
the  distance  of  12  stadia  from  the  river,  is  Elsea,  an  ^o- 
lian  city ;  it  is  the  arsenal  of  Pergamum,  and  distant  from  it 
120  stadia. 

^  Dikeli-koi. 

*  For  vrirriQ  Meineke  reads  yrj  tiq,  "  a  certain  earth."  Pliny,  b.  ii.  c. 
95,  speaks  of  islands  "  which  are  always  floating ;"  something  of  the  kind 
occurs  in  volcanic  lakes. 

^  Ak-su  or  Bakir. 

2  c  2 
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68.  At  100  stadia  farther  is  Cane,  the  promontory  oppo- 
site to  Lectum,  and  forming  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium,  of 
which  the  Elaitic  Gulf  is  a  part.  Canse  is  a  small  city  of  the 
Locrians  who  came  from  Cynus ;  it  is  situated  in  the  Canasan 
territory,  opposite  the  most  southerly  extremities  of  Lesbos. 
This  territory  extends  to  the  Arginusae,  and  the  promontory 
above,  which  some  call  Aiga,  or  the  goat.  The  second  sylla- 
ble however  must  be  pronounced  long,  Aigan,  like  Actan 
and  Archan,  for  this  was  the  name  of  the  whole  mountain, 
which  at  present  is  called  Cane,  or  Cance.^  The  sea  sur- 
rounds the  mountain  on  the  south  and  west ;  towards  the 
east  the  plain  of  Cai'cus  lies  below,  and  on  the  north  the 
Elaitic  district.  The  mountain  itself  is  very  much  contracted. 
It  inclines  indeed  towards  the  JEgsean  Sea,  from  which  it  has 
the  name  (^Ega),  but  afterwards  the  promontory  itself  was 
called  ^ga,  the  name  which  Sappho  gives  it,  and  then  Cane 
and  Cana3. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  clear  up  this  passage  ijv  AIFA  tivIq  ovofidZovmp 

'AirAN  ojg  AKTAN  Kal  'APXAN.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  of 
these  words  in  capitals,  to  be  homonymous  with  goat,  should  be  alya,  a8 
is  read  in  the  old  editions,  and  in  many  manuscripts,  and  not  aiya,  aiyd, 
or  aiydv,  as  in  others.  Alya  is  the  accusative  of  A'i^,  (JEx,)  a  ffoat, 
which  name  Artemidorus  actually  gives  to  this  promontory.  But  as  our 
language  has  no  termination  of  cases,  the  passage  requires  some  explana- 
tion. If  the  Greeks  desired  to  express  in  the  nominative  case  the  posi- 
tion of  the  promontory  with  respect  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  they  would 
say,  "according  to  Arteniidorus,  The  cape  JEx  (At^)  is  in  front  of  Lesbos ; 
according  to  Strabo,  The  cape  ^ga  (Alya.)  is  in  front  of  Lesbos.  The 
first,  Mx,  signifies  a  goat,  as  Artemidorus  intended ;  the  second,  iEga, 
in  the  Doric  dialect  (for  .^ge,  Aiyij)  means  a  goat's  skin.  If  they  desired 
to  employ  the  word  in  the  accusative,  they  said,  according  to  Artemi- 
dorus, We  have  doubled  Cape  Mga  (Alya) ;  according  to  Strabo,  We  have 
doubled  Cape  ^gan  (Aiydv).  The  matter  is  clear  thus  far,  but  what  fol- 
lows, ^a  dk  }iaKpS)Q  *  *  *  wf  dnrdv  Kal  dpxdv,  is  difficult  to  explain. 
The  two  last  words  are  Doric  genitive  plurals,  the  first  for  aKToJv,  shores, 
the  second  for  dpxiHv,  beginnings ;  and  yet  one  would  expect  to  find 
examples  of  accusatives  in  the  singular  number,  as  UKTav  and  apx«v ; 
the  diff'erence  of  accent  is  here  of  no  importance,  for  the  last  syllables  of 
these  accusatives  are  long,  as  Strabo  wishes  to  make  the  last  syllable 
long  of  JEgan  {Aiydv).  If  he  had  required  examples  agreeing  with  this 
last  word  in  quantity,  accent,  and  case,  he  might  have  cited  sycan, 
(avKdv,  a  fig-tree,)  or  some  other  word  of  this  form.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  AKTdv  was  here  taken  in  the  acceptation  [aicrsj/v,  aKTrjv, 
and,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  dKTav] ;  but  there  still  remains  dpxdv,  unless 
we  change  the  word  to  dpxTdv,  a  beards  skin. — Coray. 
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69.  Between  Elasa,  Pitane,  Atarneus,  and  Pergamum  on 
this  side  the  Caicus,  is  Teuthrania,  distant  from  none  of 
these  places  above  70  stadia.  Teuthras  is  said  to  have  been 
king  of  the  Cilicians  and  Mysians.  According  to  Euripides, 
Auge,  with  her  son  Telephus,  was  enclosed  in  a  chest  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  by  command  of  her  father  Aleus,  who 
discovered  that  she  had  been  violated  by  Hercules.  By  the 
care  of  Minerva  tlie  chest  crossed  the  sea,  and  was  cast  ashore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus.  Teuthras  took  up  the  mother 
and  her  son,  married  the  former,  and  treated  the  latter  as  his 
own  child.  This  is  a  fable,  but  another  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances is  wanting  to  explain  how  the  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  became  the  wife  of  the  king  of  the  Mysians,  and 
how  her  son  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Mysians.  It  is 
however  believed  that  Teuthras  and  Telephus  governed  the 
country  lying  about  Teuthrania  and  the  Caicus,  but  the 
poet  mentions  a  few  particulars  only  of  this  history : 

"  as  when  he  slew  the  son  of  Telephus,  the  hero  Eurypylns,  and  many  of 
his  companions,  the  Cetaei,  were  killed  around  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
gifts  of  women." ' 

Homer  here  rather  proposes  an  enigma  than  a  clear  mean- 
ing. For  we  do  not  know  who  the  Cetsei  were,  nor  what  peo- 
ple we  are  to  understand  by  this  name,  nor  what  is  meant  by 
the  words,  "for  the  sake  of  the  gifts  of  women, "^  Gram- 
marians adduce  and  compare  with  this  other  stories,  but  they 
indulge  in  invention  rather  than  solve  the  difficulty. 

70.  Let  us  dismiss  this  doubtful  matter,  and  turn  to  what 
is  more  certain  ;  for  instance,  according  to  Homer,  Eurypylus 
appears  to  have  been  king  of  the  places  about  the  Caicus,  so 
that  perhaps  a  part  of  the  Cilicians  were  his  subjects,  and 
that  there  were  not  only  two  but  three  dynasties  among  that 
people. 

This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
Elaitis  there  is  a  small  river,  like  a  winter  torrent,  of  the 
name  of  Ceteium.     This  falls  into  another  like  it,  then  again 

'  Od.  xi.  521. 

^  Eurypylus,  son  of  Telephus,  being  invited  by  Priam  to  come  to  his 
assistance,  answei-ed  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  the  permission  of 
his  mother,  Astyoche.  Priam  by  rich  presents  obtained  from  her  this 
permission.  There  are  other  explanations  equally  uncertain.  Bryant 
asserts  that  the  Cetaei  were  pirates,  and  exacted  young  women  as  tribute 
from  the  people  whom  they  attacked. 
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into  another,  but  all  discharge  themselves  into  the  Caicus. 
The  Caicus  does  not  flow  from  Ida,  as  Bacchylides  says,  nor 
does  Euripides  say  correctly  that  Marsyas 

"inhabited  the  famous  Celaenae,  at  the  extremity  of  Ida," 
for  Celasnae  is  at  a  great  distance  from  Ida,  and  so  are  the 
sources  of  the  Caicus,  for  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  plain. 

There  is  a  mountain,  Temnum,  which  separates  this  and 
the  plain  of  Asia ;  it  lies  in  the  interior  above  the  plain  of 
Thebe.  A  river,  Mysius,  flows  from  Temnum  and  enters 
the  Caicus  below  its  source.  Hence  some  persons  suppose 
that  -^schylus  refers  to  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  prologue 
to  the  play  of  the  Myrmidons, 

*'  Caicus,  and  ye  Mysian  streams  " — 
Near  its  source  is  a  village  called  Gergitha,  to  which  Attains 
transferred  the  inhabitants  of  Gergitha  in  the  Troad,  after 
destroying  their  own  town. 


CHAPTER  11. 


1.  Since  Lesbos,  a  very  remarkable  island,  lies  along  and 
opposite  to  the  sea-coast,  extending  from  Lectum  to  Canae, 
and  since  it  is  surrounded  by  small  islands,  some  of  which  lie 
beyond  it,  others  in  the  space  between  Lesbos  and  the  con- 
tinent, it  is  now  proper  to  describe  them,  because  they  are 
-^olian  places,  and  Lesbos  is,  as  it  were,  the  capital  of  the 
-^olian  cities.  We  shall  begin  where  we  set  out  to  describe 
the  coast  opposite  to  the  island. 

2.  In  sailing  from  Lectum  to  Assus  the  Lesbian  district 
begins  opposite  to  Sigrium,^  its  northern  promontory.  Some- 
where there  is  Methymna,^  a  city  of  the  Lesbians,  60  stadia 
from  the  coast,  between  Polymedium  and  Assus.  The  whole 
island  is  llOO  stadia  in  circumference.  The  particulars  are 
these. 

From  Methymna  to  Malia,^  the  most  southern  promontory 
to  those  who  have  the  island  on  their  right  hand,  and  to 
which  Canae '^  lies  directly  opposite,  are  340  stadia.      Thence 

'  Sigri.  *  Molyvo.  ^  Cape  Sta.  Maria.  ■*  Adshane. 
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to  Sigrium,  which  is  the  length  of  the  island,  560  stadia, 
thence  to  Methymna  210  stadia.^ 

Mitylene,  the  largest  city,  lies  between  Methymna  and 
Malia,  at  the  distance  from  Malia  of  70  stadia,  and  from  Canae 
of  120,  and  as  many  from  the  Arginussae  islands,^  which  are 
three  small  islands  near  the  continent,  and  situated  near 
Canae.  In  the  interval  between  Mitylene  and  Methymna,  at 
a  village  called  ^geirus  in  the  Methymnaean  territory,  is  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  island,  having  a  passage  of  20  stadia  to 
the  Pyrrhaean  Euripus.^  Pyrrha"^  is  situated  on  the  western 
side  of  Lesbos,  at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Malia. 

Mitylene  has  two  harbours ;  of  which  the  southern  is  a 
closed  harbour  for  triremes,  and  capable  of  holding  50  vessels. 
The  northern  harbour  is  large,  and  deep,  and  protected  by  a! 
mole.  In  front  of  both  lies  a  small  island,  which  contains  a 
part  of  the  city.     Mitylene  is  well  provided  with  everything. 

3.  It  formerly  produced  celebrated  men,  as  Pittacus,  one  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Men  ;  Alcaeus  the  poet,  and  his  brother  Anti- 
menidas,  who,  according  to  Alcaeus,  when  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  Babylonians,  achieved  a  great  exploit,  and  extricated 
them  from  their  danger  by  killing 

"  a  valiant  warrior,  the  king's  wrestler,  who  was  four  cubits  in  height." 

Contemporary  with  these  persons  flourished  Sappho,  an  extra- 
ordinary woman  ;  for  at  no  period  within  memory  has  any 
woman  been  known  at  all  to  be  compared  to  her  in  poetry. 

At  this  period  Mitylene  was  ruled  by  many  tyrants,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dissensions  among  the  citizens.  These  dis- 
sensions are  the  subject  of  the  poems  of  Alcaeus  called  Stasi- 
otica  (the  Seditions).  One  of  these  tyrants  was  Pittacus : 
Alcaeus  inveighed  against  him  as  well  as  against  Myrsilus, 
Megalagyrus^  the  Cleanactidce,  and  some  others  ;  nor  was  he 

^  This  is  the  number  given  in  Agathermus,  and  there  is  no  difference  in 
manuscripts  in  this  part  of  the  text.  Falconer  thinks  we  ought  to  read 
^iXiwv  tKUTov  Kai  dkica  (1110)  for  xiXiwv  tKarbv  (1100),  to  make  the  sum- 
total  given  agree  with  the  sum-total  of  the  particular  distances.  I  am 
more  inclined  to  deduct  10  stadia  from  the  210,  which  is  the  distance  given 
between  Sigrium  and  Methymne. — Coray. 

2  Arginusi  Islands  ;  according  to  others,  Musconisia. 

3  The  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Caloni. 

*  Pira. 

*  We  should  probably  read  here  Melanchus,  tyrant  of  Lesbos,  who, 
assisted  by  the  brothers  of  Alcaeus,  overthrew  Pittacus. 
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himself  clear  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  these  political 
changes.  Pittacus  himself  employed  monarchical  power  to 
dissolve  the  despotism  of  the  many,  but,  having  done  this,  he 
restored  the  independence  of  the  city. 

At  a  late  period  afterwards  appeared  Diophanes  the  rhe- 
torician ;  in  our  times  Potamo,  Lesbocles,  Crinagoras,  and 
Theophanes  the  historian.'  The  latter  was  versed  in  political 
affairs,  and  became  the  friend  of  Pompey  the  Great,  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  accomplishments  and  assistance  he  afforded 
in  directing  to  a  successful  issue  all  his  enterprises.  Hence, 
partly  by  means  of  Pompey,  partly  by  his  own  exertions,  he 
became  an  ornament  to  his  country,  and  rendered  himself  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  the  Grecians.  He  left  a  son,  Mark 
Pompey,  whom  Augustus  CsBsar  appointed  prefect  of  Asia, 
and  who  is  now  reckoned  ^among  the  number  of  the  chief 
friends  of  Tiberius. 

The  Athenians  were  in  danger  of  incurring  irremediable 
disgrace  by  passing  a  decree  that  all  the  Mitylenaeans  whd 
had  attained  the  age  of  puberty  should  be  put  to  death.  They, 
however,  recalled  their  resolution,  and  the  counter-decree 
reached  their  generals  only  one  day  before  the  former  order 
was  to  be  executed. 

4.  Pyrrha  is  in  ruins.  But  the  suburb  is  inhabited,  and 
has  a  port,  whence  to  Mitylene  is  a  passage  of  80  stadia.  Next 
after  Pyrrha  is  Eressus.^  It  is  situated  upon  a  hill,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  sea.     Thence  to  Sigrium  28  stadia. 

Eressus  was  the  birth-place  of  Theophrastus,  and  of  Pha- 
nias.  Peripatetic  philosophers,  disciples  of  Aristotle.  Theo- 
phrastus was  called  Tyrtamus  before  his  name  was  changed  by 
Aristotle  to  Theophrastus,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  cacophony 
of  the  former  name,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  the 

'  Diophanes  was  the  friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  was  the  victim 
of  his  friendship.  Potamo  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  Perfect  Orator,  the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Praise  of  Caesar,  the  Praise  of  Brutus,  and  the  Annals  of  Samos.  Pliny 
mentions  a  sculptor  of  the  name  of  Lesbocles,  whose  name  seems  to  indi- 
cate his  origin  from  Lesbos.  Athenseus  also  names  a  sculptor  from 
Mitylene  called  Lesbothemis.  Strabo  is  probably  the  only  person  who 
makes  mention  of  Crinagoras.  Theophanes  is  known  as  an  historian,  and 
especially  as  the  friend  of  Pompey,  whom  however  he  advised  to  retire  to 
Egypt.  The  philosopher  Lesbonare,  father  of  Potamo,  was  a  native  of 
Mitylene.  *  Eresso. 
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beauty  of  his  elocution,  for  Aristotle  made  all  his  disciples 
eloquent,  but  Theophrastus  the  most  eloquent  of  them  all. 

Antissa*  is  next  to  Sigriura.  It  is  a  city  with  a  harbour. 
Then  follows  Methymna,  of  which  place  Arion  was  a  native, 
who,  as  Herodotus  relates  the  story,  after  having  been  thrown 
into  the  sea  by  pirates,  escaped  safe  to  Taenarus  on  the  back  of 
a  dolphin.  He  played  on  the  cithara  and  sang  to  it.  Ter- 
pander,  who  practised  the  same  kind  of  music,  was  a  native  of 
this  island.  He  was  the  first  person  that  used  the  lyre  with 
seven  instead  of  four  strings,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  verses  at- 
tributed to  him  : 

*'  we  have  relinquished  the  song  adapted  to  four  strings,  and  shall  cause 
new  hymns  to  resound  on  a  seven-stringed  cithara." 

The  historian  Hellanicus,  and  Callias,  who  has  commented 
on  Sappho  and  Alc£eus,  were  Lesbians. 

5.  Near  the  strait  situated  between  Asia  and  Lesbos  there 
are  about  twenty  small  islands,  or,  according  to  Timosthenes, 
forty.  They  are  called  Hecatonnesoi,^  a  compound  name  like 
Peloponnesus,  the  letter  N  being  repeated  by  custom  in  such 
words  as  Myonnesus,  Proconnesus,  Halonnesus,  so  that  Heca- 
tonnesoi  is  of  the  same  import  as  ApoUonnesoi,  since  Apollo 
is  called  Hecatus  ;^  for  along  the  whole  of  this  coast,  as  far  as 
Tenedos,  Apollo  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  wor- 
shipped under  the  names  of  Smintheus,  Cillaeus,  Gryneus,  or 
other  appellations. 

Near  these  islands  is  Pordoselene,  which  contains  a  city  of 
the  same  name,  and  in  front  of  this  city  is  another  island* 
larger  than  this,  and  a  city  of  the  same  name,  uninhabited,  in 
which  there  is  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

6.  Some  persons,  in  order  to  avoid  the  indecorum  couched 
in  these  names,^  say  that  we  ought  to  read  in  that  place  Poro- 
selene,  and  to  call  Aspordenum,  the  rocky  and  barren  moun- 
tain near  Pergamum,  Asporenum,  and  the  temple  there  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods  the  temple  of  the  Asporene  mother  of  the 
gods  ;  what  then  are  we  to  say  to  the  names  Pordalis,  Saper- 

'  To  the  N.  E.  of  Sign. 

*  In  which  are  comprehended  the  Arginusi  mentioned  above. 

'  According  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  Hecatonnesoi  means 
the  "hundred  islands,"  the  word  being  composed  not  of  Hecatus  but  of 
Hecaton,  tKardv,  "  a  hundred,"  and  vfjaoi,  "islands." 

*  The  name  appears  to  be  wanting. 

*  Derived  from  iropdi)  and  Trtp^w. 
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des,  Perdiccas,  and  to  this  word  in  the  verse  of  Simonides, 
"  with  clothes  dripping  with  wet,"  {TrophciKoicnv  for  hia(^p6xoiQi) 
and  in  the  old  comedy  somewhere,  "  the  country  is  Trop^aKov, 
for  XifjLvdi^ov,  or  '  marshy.' " 

Lesbos  is  at  the  same  distance,  rather  less  than  500  stadia, 
from  Tenedos,  Lemnos,  and  Chios. 


CHAPTER  III. 


1.  Since  there  subsisted  so  great  an  affinity  among  the 
Leleges  and  Cilicians  with  the  Trojans,  the  reason  is  asked, 
why  these  people  are  not  included  in  Homer's  Catalogue.  Per- 
haps it  is  that,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders  and  the 
devastation  of  the  cities,  the  few  Cilicians  that  were  left 
placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  Hector.  For  Eetion 
and  his  sons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  before  the  Catalogue 
is  mentioned ; 

"  The  hero  Achilles," 
says  Andromache, 

"killed  my  father,  and  destroyed  Thebe,  with  its  lofty  gates,  the  city  of 
the  Cilicians." — 

"  I  had  seven  brothers  in  the  palace ;   all  of  them  went  in  one  day  to 
Hades,  for  they  were  all  slain  by  the  swift-footed  divine  Achilles."' 

Those  also  under  the  command  of  Mynes  had  lost  their 
leaders,  and  their  city  ; 

"  He  slew  Mynes,  and  Epistrophus, 
And  destroyed  the  city  of  the  divine  Mynes."* 

He  describes  the  Leleges  as  present  at  the  battles ; 

"  on  the  sea-coast  are  Carians,  and  Peeonians  with  curved  bows,  Leleges, 
and  Caucones."' 

And  in  another  place, 

"he  killed  Satnius  with  a  spear — the  son  of  Enops,  whom  a  beautiful 

nymph  Neis  bore  to  Enops,  when  he  was  tending  herds  near  the  banks  of 

Satnioeis,"* 

for  they  had  not  been  so  completely  annihilated  as  to  prevent 

I  II.  vi.  414,  421.  ^  II.  ii.  692  ;  xix.  296. 

3  11.  X.  428.  *  11.  xiv.  443. 
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their  forming  a  body  of  people  of  themselves,  since  their  king 
still  survived, 

"  Altes,  king  of  the  war-loving  Leleges,"  * 

nor  was  the  city  entirely  razed,  for  he  adds, 

"  who  commanded  the  lofty  city  Pedasus."'^ 

He  has  passed  them  over  in  the  Catalogue,  not  considering 
the  body  of  people  large  enough  to  have  a  place  in  it ;  or  he 
comprised  them  among  the  people  under  the  command  of 
Hector,  as  being  allied  to  one  another.  For  Lycaon,  the 
brother  of  Hector,  says, 

"  my  mother  Laothoe,  daughter  of  the  old  Altes,  brought  me  into  the 
world  to  live  but  a  short  time ;   of  Altes,  king  of  the  war-loving  Leleges."' 

Such  is  the  reasoning,  from  probability,  v^hich  this  subject 
admits. 

2.  We  reason  from  probability  when  we  endeavour  to  de- 
termine by  the  words  of  the  poet  the  exact  bounds  of  the 
territory  of  the  Cilicians,  Pelasgi,  and  of  the  people  situated 
between  them,  namely,  the  Ceteii,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Eurypylus. 

We  have  said  of  the  Cilicians  and  of  the  people  under  the 
command  of  Eurypylus  what  can  be  said  about  them,  and  that 
they  are  bounded  by  the  country  near  the  Caicus. 

It  is  agreeable  to  probability  to  place  the  Pelasgi  next  to 
these  people,  according  to  the  words  of  Homer  and  other  his- 
tories.    Homer  says, 

"  Hippothous  led  the  tribes  of  the  Pelasgi,  who  throw  the  spear,  who  in- 
habited the  fertile  Larisa  ;  their  leaders  were  Hippothous  and  Pylseus,  a 
son  of  Mars,  both  sons  of  Lethus  the  Pelasgian,  son  of  Teutamis."* 

He  here  represents  the  numbers  of  Pelasgi  as  considerable, 
for  he  does  not  speak  of  them  as  a  tribe,  but  "  tribes,"  and 
specifies  the  place  of  their  settlement,  Larisa.  There  are 
many  places  of  the  name  of  Larisa,  but  we  must  understand 
some  one  of  those  near  the  Troad,  and  perhaps  we  might  not 
be  wrong  in  supposing  it  to  be  that  near  Cyme  ;  for  of  three 
places  of  the  name  of  Larisa,  that  near  Hamaxitus  is  quite  in 
sight  of  Ilium  and  very  near  it,  at  the  distance  of  about  200 
stadia,  so  that  Hippothous  could  not  be  said  consistently  with 
probability  to  fall,  in  the  contest  about  Patroclus, 

'  II.  xxi.  86.  '  II.  xxi.  87.  '  II.  xxi.  84.  *  11.  ii.  840. 
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"  far  from  Larisa," ' 

at  least  from  this  Larisa,  but  rather  from  the  Larisa  near 
Cyme,  for  there  are  about  1000  stadia  between  them.  The 
third  Larisa  is  a  village  in  the  Ephesian  district  in  the  plain 
of  the  Cajster  ;  which,  it  is  said,  was  formerly  a  city  contain- 
ing a  temple  of  Apollo  LarisjBus,  and  situated  nearer  to 
Mount  Tmolus  than  to  Ephesus.  It  is  distant  from  Ephesus 
180  stadia,  so  that  it  might  be  placed  rather  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Maeonians.  The  Ephesians,  having  afterwards 
acquired  more  power,  deprived  the  Masonians,  whom  we  now 
call  Lydians,  of  a  large  part  of  their  territory ;  but  not  even 
this,  but  the  other  rather,  would  be  the  Larisa  of  the  Pelasgi. 
F  o  we  have  no  strong  evidence  that  the  Larisa  in  the  plain 
of  Cayster  was  in  existence  at  that  time,  nor  even  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Ephesus.  But  all  the  JEolian  history,  relating  to  a 
period  a  little  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  times,  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Larisa  near  Cyme. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  people  who  set  "out  from  Phricium,  a 
Locrian  mountain  above  Thermopylae,  settled  on  the  spot 
where  Cyme  is  now  situated ;  and  finding  the  Pelasgi,  w^ho 
had  been  great  sufferers  in  the  Trojan  war,  yet  still  in  posses- 
sion of  Larisa,  distant  about  70  stadia  from  Cyme,  erected  as  a 
defence  against  them  what  is  at  present  called  Neon-teichos, 
(or  the  New  Wall,)  30  stadia  from  Larisa.  They  took  Larisa,^ 
founded  Cyme,  and  transferred  to  it  as  settlers  the  surviving 
Pelasgi.  Cyme  is  called  Cyme  Phriconis  from  the  Locrian 
mountain,  and  Larisa  also  (Phriconis)  :  it  is  now  deserted. 

That  the  Pelasgi  were  a  great  nation  history,  it  is  said, 
furnishes  other  evidence.  For  Menecrates  of  Elaea,  in  his 
work  on  the  foundation  of  cities,  says,  that  the  whole  of  the 
present  Ionian  coast,  beginning  from  Mycale  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  were  formerly  inhabited  by  Pelasgi.  But 
the  Lesbians  say,  that  they  were  commanded  by  Pyteus,  who 
is  called  by  the  poet  the  chief  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  that  it  was 
from  him  that  the  mountain  in  their  country  had  the  name  of 
Pylaeum. 

The  Chians  also  say,  that  the  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly  were 

»  II.  xvii.  301.    • 

'  Kramer  adopts  Coray's  correction  of  IXovTog  for  s\96vTag,  although 
he  at  the  same  time  remarks,  that  we  have  no  other  information  of  Larisa 
being  then  taken. 
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their  founders.  The  Pelasgi,  however,  were  a  nation  disposed 
to  wander,  ready  to  remove  from  settlement  to  settlement,  and 
experienced  both  a  great  increase  and  a  sudden  diminution  of 
strength  and  numbers,  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  ^olian 
and  Ionian  migrations  to  Asia. 

4.  Something  peculiar  took  place  among  the  Larisaeans  in 
the  plain  of  Cayster,  in  the  Phriconis,  and  in  Thessaly.  All 
of  them  occupied  a  country,  the  soil  of  which  has  been  accu- 
mulated by  rivers,  by  the  Cayster,^  the  Hermus,^  and  the 
Peneus.^ 

At  Larisa  Phriconis  Piasus  is  said  to  receive  great  hon- 
ours. He  was  chief  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  enamoured,  it  is 
said,  of  his  daughter  Larisa,  whom  he  violated,  and  was  pun- 
ished for  the  outrage.  She  discovered  him  leaning  over  a 
cask  of  wine,  seized  him  by  his  legs,  lifted  him  up,  and  drop- 
ped him  down  into  the  vessel.     These  are  ancient  accounts. 

5.  To  the  present  ^olian  cities  we  must  add  ^gae  and 
Temnus,  the  birth-place  of  Hermagoras,  who  wrote  a  book  on 
the  Art  of  Rhetoric. 

These  cities  are  on  the  mountainous  country  which  is  above 
the  district  of  Cyme,  and  that  of  the  Phoc^ans  and  Smyrngeans, 
beside  which  flows  the  Hermus. 

Not  far  from  these  cities  is  Magnesia  under  Sipylus,  made 
a  free  city  by  a  decree  of  the  Romans.  The  late  earthquakes 
have  injured  this  place.  To  the  opposite  parts,  which  incline 
towards  the  Cai'cus  to  Cyme  from  Larisa,  in  passing  to  which 
the  river  Hermus  is  crossed,  are  70  stadia ;  thence  to  Myrina 
40  stadia ;  thence  to  Grynium  40  stadia,  and  thence  to  Ela^a. 
But,  according  to  Artemidorus,  next  to  Cyme  is  Adas ;  then, 
at  the  distance  of  40  stadia,  a  promontory,  which  they  call 
Hydra,  that  forms  the  Elaitic  Gulf  with  the  opposite  promon- 
tory Harmatus.  The  breadth  of  the  entrance  is  about  80 
stadia,  including  the  winding  of  the  bays.  Myrina,  situated  at 
60  stadia,  is  an  ^olian  city  with  a  harbour,  then  the  harbour 
of  Achaeans,  where  are  altars  of  the  twelve  gods ;  next  is 
Grynium,  a  smallcity  [of  the  Myrinasans],  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
an  ancient  oracle,  and  a  costly  fane  of  white  marble.  To 
Myrina  are  40  stadia ;  then  70  stadia  to  Elaea,  which  has  a 
harbour  and  a  station  for  vessels  of  the  Attalic  kings,  founded 

'  Kara-su,  or  Kutschiik-Meinder.  ^  Sarabat.  ^  Salambria. 
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by  Menestheus  and  the  Athenians  who  accompanied  him  in 
the  expedition  against  Ilium. 

The  places  about  Pitane,  and  Atarneus,  and  others  in  this 
quarter,  which  follow  Elsea,  have  been  already  described. 

6.  Cyme  is  the  largest  and  best  of  the  ^olian  cities. 
This  and  Lesbos  may  be  considered  the  capitals  of  the  other 
cities,  about  30  in  number,  of  which  not  a  few  exist  no  longer. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cyme  are  ridiculed  for  their  stupidity,  for, 
according  to  some  writers,  it  is  said  of  them  that  they  only 
began  to  let  the  tolls  of  the  harbour  three  hundred  years  after 
the  foundation  of  their  city,  and  that  before  this  time  the  town 
had  never  received  any  revenue  of  the  kind ;  hence  the  report 
that  it  was  late  before  they  perceived  that  they  inhabited  a 
city  lying  on  the  sea. 

There  is  another  story,  that,  having  borrowed  money  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  they  pledged  their  porticos  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  it.  Afterwards,  the  money  not  having  been 
repaid  on  the  appointed  day,  they  were  prohibited  from  walk- 
ing in  them.  The  creditors,  through  shame,  gave  notice  by 
the  crier  whenever  it  rained,  that  the  inhabitants  might  take 
shelter  under  the  porticos.  As  the  crier  called  out,  "Go 
under  the  porticos,"  a  report  prevailed  that  the  Cymasans  did 
not  perceive  that  they  were  to  go  under  the  porticos  when  it 
rained  unless  they  had  notice  from  the  public  crier.  ^ 

Ephorus,  a  man  indisputably  of  high  repute,  a  disciple  of 
Isocrates  the  orator,  was  a  native  of  this  city.  He  was  an 
historian,  and  wrote  the  book  on  Inventions. 

Hesiod  the  poet,  who  long  preceded  Ephorus,  was  a  native 
of  this  place,  for  he  himself  says,  that  his  father  Dius  left 
Cyme  in  ^oUs  and  migrated  to  the  Bceotians ; 

"  he  dwelt  near  Helicon  in  Ascra,  a  village  wretched  in  winter,  in  sum- 
mer oppressive,  and  not  pleasant  at  any  season." 

*  In  spite  of  the  improbability  of  these  anecdotes,  there  must  have 
been  something  real  in  the  dulness  of  the  Cymajans ;  for  Cymaean  was 
employed  by  the  Greeks  as  a  word  synonymous  with  stupid.  Csesar, 
among  the  Romans,  (Plutarch,  Cajsar,)  adopted  this  name  in  the  same 
sense.  This  stupidity  gave  occasion  to  a  proverb,  ovoq  dg  KVfiaiovg,  an 
ass  among  the  Cymeeans,  which  was  founded  on  the  following  story. 
The  first  time  an  ass  appeared  among  the  Cymseans,  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  beast,  deserted  the  town  with  such  precipita- 
tion that  one  would  have  said  they  were  escaping  from  an  earthquake. 
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It  is  not  generally  admitted  that  Homer  was  from  Cyme,  for 
many  dispute  about  him. 

The  name  of  the  city  was  derived  from  an  Amazon,  as  that 
of  Myrina  was  the  name  of  an  Amazon,  buried  under  the 
Batieia  in  the  plain  of  Troy ; 

"  men  call  this  Batieia ;  but  the  immortals,  the  tomb  of  the  bounding 
Myrina."  * 

Ephorus  is  bantered,  because,  having  no  achievements  of 
his  countrymen  to  commemorate  among  the  other  exploits  in 
his  history,  and  yet  being  unwilling  to  pass  them  over  un- 
noticed, he  exclaims, 

"  at  this  time  the  Cymaeans  were  at  peace." 
After  having  described  the  Trojan  and  JEolian  coasts,  we 
ought  next  to  notice  cursorily  the  interior  of  the  country  as 
far  as  Mount  Taurus,  observing  the  same  order. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


1.  Peegamum^  has  a  kind  of  supremacy  among  these  places. 
It  is  a  city  of  note,  and  flourished  during  a  long  period  under 
the  Attalic  kings ;  and  here  we  shall  begin  our  description, 
premising  a  short  account  of  her  kings,  their  origin,  and  the 
end  of  their  career. 

Pergamum  was  the  treasure-hold  of  Lysimachus,  the  son 
of  Agathocles,  and  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  It  is 
situated  on  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain  which  termin- 
ates in  a  sharp  peak  like  a  pine-cone.  Philetcerus  of  Tyana 
was  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  this  strong-hold,  and  of  the 
treasure,  which  amounted  to  nine  thousand  talents.  He 
became  an  eunuch  in  childhood  by  compression,  for  it  hap- 
pened that  a  great  body  of  people  being  assembled  to  see  a 
funeral,  the  nurse  who  was  carrying  Philetserus,  then  an  in- 
fant, in  her  arms,  was  entangled  in  the  crowd,  and  pressed 
upon  to  such  a  degree  that  the  child  was  mutilated. 

He  was  therefore  an  eunuch,  but  having  been  well  edu- 
cated he  was  thought  worthy  of  this  trust.  He  continued  for 
1  II.  ii.  814.  ^  Bergamo. 
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some  time  well  affected  to  Lysimachus,  but  upon  a  disagree- 
ment with  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Lysimachus,  who  had  falsely 
accused  him,  he  caused  the  place  to  revolt,  and  suited  his 
political  conduct  to  the  times,  perceiving  them  to  be  favour- 
able to  change.  Lysimachus,  overwhelmed  with  domestic 
troubles,  was  compelled  to  put  to  death  Agathocles  his  son. 
Seleucus  Nicator  invaded  his  country  and  destroyed  his 
power,  but  was  himself  treacherously  slain  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus. 

During  these  disorders  the  eunuch  remained  in  the  fortress, 
continually  employing  the  policy  of  promises  and  other  cour- 
tesies with  those  who  were  the  strongest  and  the  nearest  to 
himself.  He  thus  continued  master  of  the  strong-hold  for 
twenty  years. 

2.  He  had  two  brothers,  the  elder  of  whom  was  Eumenes, 
the  younger  Attalus.  Eumenes  had  a  son"  of  the  same  name, 
who  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  Pergamum,  and  was  then 
sovereign  of  the  places  around,  so  that  he  overcame  in  a  bat- 
tle near  Sardes^  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  died 
after  a  reign  of  two-and-twenty  years. 

Attalus,  the  son  of  Attalus  and  Antiochis,  daughter  of 
Achaaus,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  was  proclaimed  king  after  a  victory,  which  he  obtained 
in  a  great  battle  with  the  Galatians.  He  became  an  ally  of 
the  Romans,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  lihodian  fleet, 
assisted  them  in  the  war  against  Philip.  He  died  in  old  age, 
having  reigned  forty-three  years.  He  left  four  sons  by 
Apollonis,  a  woman  of  Cyzicus, — Eumenes,  Attalus,  Philetasrus, 
and  Athenseus.  The  younger  sons  continued  in  a  private 
station,  but  Eumenes,  the  elder,  was  king.  He  was  an  ally 
of  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  with 
Perseus ;  he  received  from  the  Romans  all  the  country  within 
the  Taurus  which  had  belonged  to  Antiochus.  Before  this 
time  there  were  not  under  the  power  of  Pergamum  many 
places  which  reached  the  sea  at  the  Elaitic  and  the  Adramyt- 
tene  Gulfs.  Eumenes  embellished  the  city,  he  ornamented 
the  Nicephorium^  with  a  grove,  enriched  it  with  votive  offer- 

'  Sart. 

'  A  building  raised  in  commemoration  of  a  victory.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Philip  of  Macedon,  Polyb.  xvi.  1.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  re- 
stored it  to  its  ancient  splendour,  as  forty-five  years  afterwards  it  was 
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ings  and  a  library,  and  by  his  care  raised  the  city  of  Perga- 
mum  to  its  present  magnificence.  After  he  had  reigned 
forty-nine  years  he  left  the  kingdom  to  Attains,  his  son  by 
Stratonice,  daughter  of  Ariarathus,  king  of  Cappadocia. 

He  appointed  as  guardian  of  his  son,  who  was  very  young,  ^ 
and  as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  his  brother  Attalus,  who  died 
an  old  man  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  having  performed 
many  glorious  actions.  He  assisted  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  in  the  war  against  Alexander,  the  son  of  Antiochus, 
and  was  the  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  the 
Pseudo-Philip.  In  an  expedition  into  Thrace  he  defeated 
and  took  prisoner  Diegylis,  king  of  the  Casni.^  He  destroyed 
Prusias  by  exciting  his  son  Nicomedes  to  rebel  against  his 
father.  He  left  the  kingdom  to  Attalus  his  ward.  His 
cognomen  was  Philometor.  He  reigned  five  years,  and  died 
a  natural  death.  He  left  the  Romans  his  heirs.^  They  made 
the  country  a  province,  and  called  it  Asia  by  the  name  of  the 
continent. 

The  Caicus  flows  past  Pergamum  through  the  plain  of 
Caicus,  as  it  is  called,  and  traverses  a  very  fertile  country,  in- 
deed almost  the  best  soil  in  Mysia. 

3.  The  celebrated  men  in  our  times,  natives  of  Pergamum, 
were  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Menodotus  and  the  daughter  of 
Adobogion ;  he  was  of  the  family  of  the  Tetrarchs  of  Galatia. 
Adobogion,  it  is  said,  had  been  the  concubine  of  Mithridates 
the  king ;  the  relatives  therefore  gave  to  the  child  the  name 
of  Mithridates,  pretending  that  he  was  the  king's  son. 

This  prince  became  so  great  a  friend  of  divus  Ca?sar,  that  he 
was  promoted  to  the  honour  of  Tetrarch  (of  Galatia) ;  out  of 
regard  also  to  his  mother's  family,  he  was  appointed  king  of 
Bosporus  and  of  other  places.  He  was  overthrown  by 
Asander,  who  put  to  death  Pharnaces  the  king  and  obtained 

devastated  a  second  time  by  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  which  Strabo 
notices  hereafter. 

*  The  circumstances  are  differently  narrated  by  Plutarch  "  On  brother- 
ly love,"  and  by  Livy,  xlii.  c.  15  and  16. 

"^  Diegylis,  king  of  the  Caeni,  a  Thracian  people,  was  the  father-in-law 
of  Prusias. 

3  Aristonicus,  brother  of  Attalus,  and  a  natural  son  of  Eumenes,  for 
some  time  contended  with  the  Romans  for  the  possession  of  this  inherit- 
ance ;  but  finally  he  was  vanquished  and  made  prisoner  by  the  consul 
Perperna,  carried  to  Rome,  and  there  died  in  prison.      B.  xiv.  c.  i.  §  38, 
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possession  of  the  Bosporus.  He  had  a  great  reputation  as 
well  as  Apollodorus  the  rhetorician,  who  composed  a  work 
on  the  Art  of  Rhetoric,  and  was  the  head  of  the  Apollodorian 
sect  of  philosophers,  whatever  that  may  be;  for  many 
opinions  have  prevailed,  the  merits  of  which  are  beyond  our 
power  to  decide  upon,  among  which  are  those  of  the  sects 
of  Apollodorus  and  Theodorus. 

But  the  friendship  of  Augustus  Ca3sar,  whom  he  instructed 
in  oratory,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  elevation  of  Apollo- 
dorus. He  had  a  celebrated  scholar  Dionysius,  surnamed 
Atticus,  his  fellow -citizen,  who  was  an  able  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy, an  historian,  and  composer  of  orations. 

4.  Proceeding  from  the  plain  and  the  city  towards  the 
east,  we  meet  with  Apollonia,  a  city  on  an  elevated  site.  To 
the  south  is  a  mountainous  ridge,  which  having  crossed  on 
the  road  to  Sardes,  we  find  on  the  left  hand  the  city  Thya- 
teira,  a  colony  of  the  Macedonians,  which  some  authors  say 
is  the  last  city  belonging  to  the  Mysians.  On  the  right  hand 
is  ApoUonis,  300  stadia  from  Pergamum,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Sardes.  It  has  its  name  from  Apollonis  of  Cyzicus 
(wife  of  Attalus).  Next  are  the  plains  of  Hermus  and  Sar- 
des. The  country  to  the  north  of  Pergamum  is  principally 
occupied  by  Mysians ;  it  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  the  people 
called  Abaitoe,  on  whose  borders  is  the  Epictetus,  extending 
to  Bithynia. 

5.  Sardes  is  a  large  city,  of  later  date  than  the  Trojan 
times,  yet  ancient,  with  a  strong  citadel.  It  was  the  royal 
seat  of  the  Lydians,  whom  the  poet  calls  Meones,  and  later 
writers  Mseones,  some  asserting  that  they  are  the  same, 
others  that  they  are  a  different  people,  but  the  former  is  the 
preferable  opinion. 

Above  Sardes  is  the  Tmolus,  a  fertile  mountain  having  on 
its  summit  a  seat^  of  white  marble,  a  work  of  the  Persians. 
There  is  a  view  from  it  of  the  plains  around,  particularly  of 
that  of  the  Cayster.  There  dwell  about  it  Lydians,  My- 
sians, and  Macedonians.^ 

*  i^k^pa.  The  exhedra  was  that  part  of  the  building  added  to  the 
portico,  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,  when  spacious  it  consisted  of  three 
parts,  and  was  provided  with  seats.  It  probably  here  means  a  place  for 
sitting  and  resting,  protected  by  a  covering  supported  by  columns,  so  as 
to  afford  a  view  all  round. 

2  Pliny  also  places  Macedonians,  surnamed  Cadueni,  near  Tmolus.  B. 
Y.  c.  29. 
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The  Pactolus  flows  from  the  Tmolus.^  It  anciently  brought 
down  a  large  quantity  of  gold-dust,  whence,  it  is  said,  the 
proverbial  wealth  of  Croesus  and  his  ancestors  obtained  re- 
nown. No  gold-dust  is  found  at  present.  The  Pactolus  de- 
scends into  the  Hermus,  into  which  also  the  Hyllus,  now  called 
Phrygius,  discharges  itself.  These  three  and  other  less  con- 
siderable rivers  unite  in  one  stream,  and,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, empty  themselves  into  the  sea  at  Phocsea. 

The  Hermus  takes  its  rise  in  Mysia,  descending  from  the 
sacred  mountain  of  Dindymene,  after  traversing  the  Catace- 
caumene,  it  enters  the  Sardian  territory,  and  passes  through 
the  contiguous  plains  to  the  sea,  as  we  have  mentioned  above. 
Below  the  city  lie  the  plains  of  Sardes,  of  the  Cyrus,  of  the 
Hermus,  and  of  the  Cayster,  which  are  contiguous  to  one 
another  and  the  most  fertile  anywhere  to  be  found. 

At  the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  city  is  the  lake 
Gygaea,  as  it  is  called  by  the  poet.^  Its  name  was  afterwards 
altered  to  Coloe.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Coloene, 
held  in  the  highest  veneration.  It  is  said  that  at  the  feasts 
celebrated  here  the  baskets  dance.^  I  know  not  why  the  cir- 
culation of  such  strange  and  absurd  stories  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  truth. 

6.  The  verses  in  Homer  are  to  this  effect, 

"  Mesthles  and  Antiphus,  sons  of  Talaemenes,  born  of  the  lake  Gygaea, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Meones,  who  live  below  Tmolus."  * 

Some  persons  add  a  fourth  verse  to  these, 

"below  snowy  Tmolus,  in  the  rich  district  of  Hyda." 

But  no  Hyda*^  is  to  be  found  among  the  Lydians.  Others 
make  this  the  birth-place  of  Tychius,  mentioned  by  the  poet, 

"he  was  the  best  leather-cutter  in  Hyda."^ 

They  add  that  the  place  is  woody,  and  frequently  struck  with 
lightning,  and  that  here  also  were  the  dwellings  of  the  Arimi ; 
for  to  this  verse, 

*■' Among  the  Arimi,  where  they  say  is  the  bed  of  Typhoeus,"  ^ 

1  Bouz-dagh.  2  n  ^  865. 

^  Some  pretended  miracle  relating  probably  to  the  baskets  carried 
by  the  virgins  on  their  heads  at  festivals. 
*  II.  ii.  864.  5  B.  ix.  «  II.  vii.  221.  '  II.  ii.  783. 

2  D  2 
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they  add  the  following, 

"  in  a  woody  country,  in  the  rich  district  of  Hyda." 

Some  lay  the  scene  of  the  last  fable  in  Cilicia,  others  in  Syria, 
others  among  the  Pithecussae  (islands),^  who  say  that  the 
Pitheci  (or  monkeys)  are  called  by  the  Tyrrhenians  Arimi. 
Some  call  Sardes  Hyda ;  others  give  this  name  to  its  Acro- 
polis. 

The  Scepsian  (Demetrius)  says  that  the  opinion  of  those 
authors  is  most  to  be  depended  upon  who  place  the  Arimi  in 
the  Catacecaumene  in  Mysia.  But  Pindar  associates  the 
Pithecussae  which  lie  in  front  of  the  Cymsean  territory  and 
Sicily  with  Cilicia,  for  the  poet  says  that  Typhon  lay  beneath 
JEtna.; 

"  Once  he  dwelt  in  far-famed  Cilician  caverns,  but  now  Sicily,  and  the 
sea-girt  isle,  o'ershadowing  Cyme,  press  upon  his  shaggy  breast."  ^ 

And  again, 

"O'er  him  lies  -(Etna,  and  in  her  vast  prison  holds  him." 
And  again, 

"  'Twas  the  great  Jove  alone  of  gods  that  o'erpowered,  with  resistless 
force,  the  fifty-headed  monster  Typhon,  of  yore  among  the  Arimi." 

Others  understand  Syrians  by  the  Arimi,  who  are  now  called 
Aramagi,  and  maintain  that  the  Cilicians  in  the  Troad  migrat- 
ed and  settled  in  Syria,  and  deprived  the  Syrians  of  the 
country  which  is  now  called  Cilicia. 

1  Pliny  does  not  approve  of  the  word  Pithecussae  being  derived  from 
rrLQr]KOQ,  a  monkey ;  but  from  ttIQoq,  a  cask.  This  latter  derivation  is 
not  natural,  whilst  the  former  is  at  least  conformable  to  analogy.  Hesy- 
chius  confirms  the  Tyrrhenian  meaning  of  the  word  Arimi,  calling 
'Api/ioc,  TTiOijKog.  The  expression  in  Homer,  dv  'Apifiois,  "  among  the 
Arimi,"  (which  in  Roman  letters  would  be  ein  Arimis,  and  which  is 
translated  into  Latin  by  in  Arimis,)  signifies  "  in  the  Pithecussae  Is- 
lands," according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  placed  Typhoeus  in  Italy. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  from  the  two  words  em  Arimis  of  Homer  the 
name  Inarimis  has  been  invented ;  and  quoted  as  Homer's  by  Pliny  (iii. 
6)  :  -^nasia  ipsa,  a  statione  navium  iEnese,  Homero  Inarime  dicta, 
Graecis  Pithecussa,  non  a  simiarum  multitudine,  ut  aliqui  existimavere 
sed  a  figlinis  doliorum.  It  is  not  Homer,  however,  that  he  ought  to 
have  quoted,  but  Virgil,  who  was  the  first  to  coin  one  word  out  of  the  two 
Greek  words. 

Inarime  Jovis  imperils  imposta  Typhoeo.    Mn.  ix.  716. 
The  modern  name  is  Ischia.  ^  pyth.  i,  31,^* 
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Callisthenes  says,  that  the  Arimi  from  whom  the  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  the  name  of  Arima,  are  situated 
near  the  Calycadnus,^  and  the  promontory  Sarpedon  close  to 
the  Corycian  cave. 

7.  The  monuments  of  the  kings  lie  around  the  lake  Coloe. 
At  Sardes  is  the  great  mound  of  Alyattes  upon  a  lofty  base, 
the  work,  according  to  Herodotus,^  of  the  people  of  the  city, 
the  greatest  part  of  it  being  executed  by  young  women.  He 
says  that  they  all  prostituted  themselves ;  according  to  some 
writers  the  sepulchre  is  the  monument  of  a  courtesan. 

Some  historians  say,  that  Coloe  is  an  artificial  lake,  designed 
to  receive  the  superabundant  waters  of  the  rivers  when  they 
are  full  and  overflow. 

Hypsepa^  is  a  city  situated  on  the  descent  from  Tmolus  to 
the  plain  of  the  Cayster. 

8.  Callisthenes  says  that  Sardes  was  taken  first  by  Cim- 
merians, then  by  Treres  and  Lycians,  which  Callinus  also, 
the  elegiac  poet,  testifies,  and  that  it  was  last  captured  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus.  When  Callinus  says  that  the 
incursion  of  the  Cimmerians  when  they  took  Sardes  was 
directed  against  the  Esioneis,  the  Scepsian  (Demetrius)  sup- 
poses the  Asioneis  to  be  called  by  him  Esioneis,  according  to 
the 'Ionian  dialect;  for  perhaps  Meonia,  he  says,  was  called 
Asia,  as  Homer  describes  the  country,  "  in  the  Asian  mea- 
dows about  the  streams  of  Caystrius."  ^  The  city,  on  account 
of  the  fertility  of  the  country,  was  afterwards  restored,  so  as 
to  be  a  considerable  place,  and  was  inferior  to  none  of  its 
neighbours ;  lately  it  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  buildings  by 
earthquakes.  But  Sardes,  and  many  other  cities  which  partici- 
pated in  this  calamity  about  the  same  time,  have  been  repaired 
by  the  provident  care  and  beneficence  of  Tiberius  the  present 
emperor. 

9.  The  distinguished  natives  of  Sardes  were  two  orators  of 
the  same  name  and  family,  the  Diodori ;  the  elder  of  whom  was 
called  Zonas,  who  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  Asia  in  many  suits. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Mithridates  the  king,  he  was 
accused  of  occasioning  the  revolt  of  the  cities  from  him,  but 
in  his  defence  he  cleared  himself  of  the  charge. 

The  younger  Diodorus  was  my  friend ;  there  exist  of  his 

»  Kelikdni.  2  Herod,  i.  93.  "  Pyrgela.  *  II.  ii.  461. 
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historical  writings,  odes,  and  poems  of  other  kinds,  which  very 
much  resemble  the  style  of  the  ancients. 

Xanthus,  the  ancient  historian,  is  said  to  be  a  Lydian, 
but  whether  of  Sardes  I  do  not  know. 

10.  After  the  Lydians  are  the  Mysians,  and  a  city  Phila- 
delphia, subject  to  constant  earthquakes.  The  walls  of  the 
houses  are  incessantly  opening,  and  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another,  part  of  the  city  is  experiencing  some  damage.  The 
majority  of  people  (for  few  persons  live  in  the  city)  pass  their 
lives  in  the  country,  employing  themselves  in  agriculture  and 
cultivating  a  good  soil.  Yet  it  is  surprising  that  there  should 
be  even  a  few  persons  so  much  attached  to  a  place  where 
their  dwellings  are  insecure  ;  but  one  may  marvel  more  at 
those  who  founded  the  city. 

1 1 .  Next  is  the  tract  of  country  called  the  Catacecaumene, 
extending  500  stadia  in  length,  and  in  breadth  400.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  it  should  be  called  Mysia  or  Meonia,  for 
it  has  both  names.  The  whole  country  is  devoid  of  trees,  ex- 
cepting vines,  from  which  is  obtained  the  Catacecaumenite 
wine  ;  it  is  not  inferior  in  quality  to  any  of  the  kinds  in  re- 
pute. The  surface  of  the  plains  is  covered  with  ashes,  but  the 
hilly  and  rocky  part  is  black,  as  if  it  were  the  effect  of  com- 
bustion. This,  as  some  persons  imagine,  was  the  effect  of 
thunder-bolts  and  of  fiery  tempests,  nor  do  they  hesitate  to 
make  it  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  Typhon.  Xanthus  even  says 
that  a  certain  Arimus  was  king  of  these  parts.  But  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  so  large  a  tract  of  country  was 
all  at  once  consumed  by  lightning  and  fiery  meteors ;  it  is 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  effect  was  produced  by  fire 
generated  in  the  soil,  the  sources  of  which  are  now  exhausted. 
There  are  to  be  seen  three  pits,  which  are  called  Physae,  or 
breathing  holes,  situated  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  each 
other.  Above  are  rugged  hills,  which  probably  consist  of 
masses  of  matter  thrown  up  by  blasts  of  air  (from  the  pits). 

That  ground  of  this  kind  should  be  well  adapted  to  vines, 
may  be  conceived  from  the  nature  of  the  country  Catana,^ 
which  was  a  mass  of  cinders,  but  which  now  produces  excel- 
lent wine,  and  in  large  quantities. 

Some  persons,  in  allusion  to  such  countries  as  these,  wittily 
observe  that  Bacchus  is  properly  called  Pyrigenes,  or  fire-born. 
^  Catania. 
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12.  The  places  situated  next  to  these  towards  the  south, 
and  extending  to  Mount  Taurus,  are  so  intermixed,  that  parts 
of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Mysia  running  into  one  another 
are  difficult  to  be  distinguished.  The  Romans  have  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  produce  this  confusion,  by  not  dividing 
the  people  according  to  tribes,  but  following  another  principle 
have  arranged  them  according  to  jurisdictions,  in  which  they 
have  appointed  days  for  holding  courts  and  administering 
justice. 

The  Tmolus  is  a  well  compacted  mass  of  mountain,^  of 
moderate  circumference,  and  its  boundaries  are  within  Lydia 
itself.  The  Mesogis  begins,  according  to  Theopompus,  from 
Celsenae,^  and  extends  on  the  opposite  side  as  far  as  Mycale,^ 
so  that  Phrygians  occupy  one  part,  towards  Celgense  and 
Apameia ;  Mysians  and  Lydians  another ;  Carians  and  lonians 
a  third  part. 

So  also  the  rivers,  and  particularly  the  Maeander,  are  the 
actual  boundaries  of  some  nations,  but  take  their  course 
through  the  middle  of  others,  rendering  accurate  distinction 
between  them  difficult. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  plains,  which  are  found  on  each 
side  of  a  mountainous  range  and  on  each  side  of  a  river.  Our 
attention  however  is  not  required  to  obtain  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  as  a  surveyor,  but  only  to  give  such  descriptions  as 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  our  predecessors. 

13.  Contiguous  on  the  east  to  the  plain  of  Cayster,  which 
lies  between  the  Mesogis  and  Tmolus,  is  the  plain  Cilbianum. 
It  is  extensive,  well  inhabited,  and  fertile.  Then  follows  the 
Hyrcanian  plain,  a  name  given  by  the  Persians,  who  brought 
colonists  from  Hyrcania  (the  plain  of  Cyrus,  in  like  manner, 
had  its  name  from  the  Persians).  Next  is  the  Peltine  plain, 
belonging  to  the  Phrygians,  and  the  Cillanian  and  the  Tabe- 
nian  plains,  the  latter  of  which  contains  small  towns,  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Phrygians,  with  a  portion  of  Pisidi- 
ans.     The  plains  have  their  names  from  the  towns. 

14.  After  crossing  the  Mesogis,  situated  between  the  Cari- 

^  The  range  of  mountains  on  the  south  of  the  Cayster,  bearing  various 
names. 

'^  CeleensB  was  the  citadel  of  Apameia  Cibotus,  Afuim-Kara  hissar. 
^  Cape  Sta.  Maria. 
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ans  ^  and  the  district  of  Nysa,^  which  is  a  tract  of  country  be- 
yond the  Mceander,  extending  as  far  as  the  Cibyratis  and 
Cabalis,  we  meet  with  cities.  Near  the  Mesogis,  opposite 
Laodicea,^  is  Hierapolis,'*  where  are  hot  springs,  and  the  Plu- 
tonium, both  of  which  have  some  singular  properties.  The 
water  of  the  springs  is  so  easily  consolidated  and  becomes 
stone,  that  if  it  is  conducted  through  water-courses  dams  are 
formed  consisting  of  a  single  piece  of  stone. 

The  Plutonium,  situated  below  a  small  brow  of  the  over- 
hanging mountain,  is  an  opening  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  a 
man,  but  there  is  a  descent  to  a  great  depth.  In  front  is  a 
quadrilateral  railing,  about  half  a  plethrum  in  circumference. 
This  space  is  filled  with  a  cloudy  and  dark  vapour,  so  dense 
that  the  bottom  can  scarcely  be  discerned.  To  those  who  ap- 
proach round  the  railing  the  air  is  innoxious,  for  in  calm 
weather  it  is  free  from  the  cloud  which  then  continues  within 
the  enclosure.  But  animals  which  enter  within  the  railing 
die  instantly.  Even  bulls,  when  brought  within  it,  fall  down 
and  are  taken  out  dead.  We  have  ourselves  thrown  in  spar- 
rows, which,  immediately  fell  down  lifeless.  The  Galli,^  who 
are  eunuchs,  enter  the  enclosure  with  impunity,  approach 
even  the  opening  or  mouth,  bend  down  over  it,  and  descend 
into  it  to  a  certain  depth,  restraining  their  breath  during  the 
time,  for  we  perceived  by  their  countenance  signs  of  some 
suffocating  feeling.  This  exemption  may  be  common  to  all 
eunuchs,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  the  eunuchs  employed  about 
the  temple,  or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  divine  care,  as  is  proba- 
ble in  the  case  of  persons  inspired  by  the  deity,  or  it  may 
perhaps  be  procured  by  those  who  are  in  possession  of  certain 
antidotes. 

The  conversion  of  water  into  stone  is  said  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  certain  rivers  in  Laodiceia,  although  the  water  is  fit 
for  the  purpose  of  drinking.  The  water  at  Hierapolis  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  dyeing  of  wool.  Substances  dyed  with 
"  the  roots," ^  rival  in  colour  those  dyed  with  the  coccus,  or 

'  Coray  proposes  to  read  for  Kapdv JKapovpiov,  translate,  "between 
Carura  and  Nysa." 

2  Sultan-hissar.  ^  Eski-hissar.  *  Pambuk-kalessi. 

^  They  were  the  priests  of  Cybele,  and  so  called  from  a  river  of  Phrj'gia. 

*  Madder-root. 
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the  marine  purple.     There  is  such  an  abundance  of  water, 
that  there  are  natural  baths  in  every  part  of  the  city. 

15.  After  Hierapolis  are  the  parts  beyond  the  Masander. 
Those  about  Laodiceia  and  Aphrodisias,^  and  those  extend- 
ing to  Carura,  have  been  already  described.  The  places  which 
succeed  are  Antiocheia^  on  the  Maeander,  now  belonging  to 
Caria,  on  the  west ;  on  the  south  are  Cibyra  the  Great,^  Sinda,^ 
and  Cabalis,  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus  and  Lycia. 

Antiocheia  is  a  city  of  moderate  size  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  MsesLJider,  at  the  side  towards  Phrygia.  There  is  a 
bridge  over  the  river.  A  large  tract  of  country,  all  of  which 
is  fertile,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  belongs  to  the  city.  It 
produces  in  the  greatest  abundance  the  fig  of  Antioch,  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  dried.  It  is  also  called  Triphyllus.  This 
place  also  is  subject  to  shocks  of  earthquakes. 

A  native  of  this  city  was  Diotrephes,  a  celebrated  sophist ; 
his  disciple  was  Hybreas,  the  greatest  orator  of  our  times. 

16.  The  Cabaleis,  it  is  said,  were  Solymi.  The  hill  situ- 
ated above  the  Termessian  fortress  is  called  Solymus,  and  the 
Termessians  themselves  Solymi.  Near  these  places  is  the 
rampart  of  Bellerophon  and  the  sepulchre  of  Peisandrus  his  son, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Solymi.  This  account  agrees 
with  the  words  of  the  poet.     Of  Bellerophon  he  speaks  thus, 

"  he  fought  a  second  time  with  the  brave  Solymi ;"  * 
and  of  his  son, 

"  Mars,  unsated  with  war,  killed  Peisandrus  his  son  fighting  with  the 
Solymi."  * 

Termessus  is  a  Pisidian  city  situated  very  near  and  immedi- 
ately above  Cibyra. 

1 7.  The  Cibyrataj  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  Lydians 
who  occupied  the  territory  Cabalis.  The  city  was  afterwards  in 
the  possession  of  the  Pisidians,  a  bordering  nation,  who  occupied 
it,  and  transferred  it  to  another  place,  very  strongly  fortified, 
the  circuit  of  which  was  about  100  stadia.  It  flourished  in  coh- 
sequence  of  the  excellence  of  its  laws.  The  villages  belonging 
to  it  extended  from  Pisidia,  and  the  bordering  territory  Miiyas, 
as  far  as  Lycia  and  the  country  opposite  to  Rhodes.    Upon  the 

>  Geira.  ^  Jenedscheh.  ^  Chorsum.  *  Dekoi. 

5  I  .  vi.  184.  «  11.  vi.  203. 
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union  of  the  three  bordering  cities,  Bubon,^  Balbura,^  and 
Qinoanda,^  the  confederation  was  called  Tetrapolis ;  each  city 
had  one  vote,  except  Cibyra,  which  had  two,  for  it  could  equip 
30,000  foot  soldiers  and  2000  horse.  It  was  always  governed 
by  tyrants,  but  they  ruled  with  moderation.  The  tyrannical 
government  terminated  in  the  time  of  Moagetes.  It  was 
overthrown  by  Murena,  who  annexed  Balbura  and  Bubon  to 
the  Lycians.  Nevertheless  the  Cibyratic  district  is  reckoned 
among  the  largest  jurisdictions  in  Asia. 

The  Cibyratae  used  four  languages,  the  Pisidic,  that  of  So- 
lymi,  the  Greek,  and  the  Lydian,  but  of  the  latter  no  traces 
are  now  to  be  found  in  Lydia. 

At  Cibyra  there  is  practised  the  peculiar  art  of  carving 
with  ease  ornamental  work  in  iron. 

Milya  is  the  mountain-range  extending  from  the  defiles 
near  Termessus,  and  the  passage  through  them  to  the  parts 
within  the  Taurus  towards  Isinda,  as  far  as  Sagalassus  and 
the  country  of  Apameia. 

^  Ebedschek-Dirmil.  *  Giaur-Kalessi.  '  Uriudscha. 
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\*  All  the  Booh  advertised  in  the  present  Catalogue  are  neatly  hoarded  in  cloth, 
or  hound. 


FINE  ARTS,  ARCHITECTURE,  SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  HERALDRY, 
ANTIQUITIES,  TOPOGRAPHY,  SPORTING,  PICTORIAL  AND  HIGHLY 
ILLUSTRATED  WORKS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


ANGLER'S  SOU  VEN IR.  Pcap  8vo,  embellished  with  upwards  of  60  beautiful  Engraviuga 
on  Steel  by  Beckwith  and  Topham.  and  hundreds  of  engraved  Borders,  every  page  being 
surrounded  (pub.  at  18j.),  cloth,  gilt,  9j. 

ARTIST'S  BOOK  OF  FABLES,  comprising  a  Series  of  Original  Fables,  illustrated  by  280 
exquisitely  beautiful  Engravinirs  on  Wood,  by  Harvey  and  other  eminent  Artists,  after  De- 
signs by  the  laie  James  Noriiicote,  R.A.  Post  hvo..  Portrait  (pub.  at  1/.  It.),  cloth, 
gilt,  9». 

BARBER'S  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  42  fine  Steel  Plates,  and  Dr.  Mantkll's  Geological 
Map.    8vo,  gilt,  cloth,  10s.  ed. 

BEWICK'S  SELECT  FABLES,  with  a  Memoir.  Svo,  with  several  Portraits  of  Bewick, 
and  upwards  of  330  Engravings  on  Wood.    Original  impressions  (pub.  at  1^.  Is.),  boards  lo». 

Newcastle,  1820 

eiLLINGTONS  ARCIHTECTURAL  DIRECTOR,  being  an  improved  Guide  to  Archi- 
tects, Drauehtsmen,  Students,  Builders,  and  Workmen,  to  which  is  added  a  History  of  the 
Art.  &c.,  and  a  Glossary  of  Architecture.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  Svo,  100  plates,  cloth  lettered 
(pub.  at  U.  8«),  IOj.  M.  1848 

BOOK  OF  BRITISH  BALLADS,  edited  by  S.  C.  Hall;  every  page  riclily  embellished 
with  Very  hiarhly-finished  Wood  Engravings,  after  Desi'.'ns  by  Creswick,  Gilbert,  Frank- 
Lix,  Cor'eould,  &c.,  Imperial  8vo,  cloth  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  21.  2s),  11.  is. 

BOOK  OF  COSTUME,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  Upwards  of  200 
beautiful  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Linton.    8\o  (pub.  at  it.  is.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10».  Gd. 

1847 

BOOK  OF    GEMS,   OR    THE    POETS  AND    ARTISTS   OF  GREAt   BRITAIN. 

3  vols.  8vo.  150  exquisite  Line  Engiavings  after  Turner,  Bonington,  Landseer,  Roberts, 
MuLREADY,  etc.  etc.;  also  numerous  Autographs  (pub.  at  il.  lis.  6c/.)  Cloth  elegantly  gilt, 
21.  OS.,  or  in  morocco  'dl.  3s. 

BOOK   OF   GEMS,   OR  THE   MODERN    POETS    AND    ARTISTS  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  Svo.  50  exquisitely  beautiful  Line  Engravings  after  Turner,  Bonington,  etc. 
etc.  (pub.  at  U.  lis.  6d.),  cloth  elegantly  gilt,  15^.,  or  morocco,  11.  is. 

BOOK  OF  RAPHAEL'S  CARTOONS.  BY  CATTERMOLE.  8vo,  with  an  exquisite 
Portrait  of  Raphael,  a  View  of  Hampton  Court,  and  seven  very  highly  finished  Steel  Engrav  - 
ings  of  the  celebrated  Cartoon:-,  at  Hampton  Court  (pub.  at  15s.),  cloth,  gilt,  7s.  6d.  1845 

BOOK  OF  SHAKSPEARE  GEMS.  A  Series  of  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  most  inte- 
resting localities  of  Shakspeare's  Dramas;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Accounts,  by 
Washington  Irvinc,  Jesse,  W.  Howitt,  Wordsworth,  Inglis,  and  others,  bvo,  wilu 
45  highly-finished  Steel  Engravings  (pub.  at  11.  lis.  Od.),  gilt  cloth,  14*. 
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BOOK  OF  WAVERLEY  GEMS.  A  Series  of  64  highly-finished  Line  Engrravings  of  the 
most  interesting  Incidents  anU  Scenes  in  Walter  Scott's  Novels,  by  Heath,  Finden,  Roli-s, 
and  others,  after  Pictures  by  Leslie,  Stothard,  Cooper,  Howard,  &c.,  with  illustrative 
letter- press,  8vo.  (pub.  at  1/.  11».  Cd.),  cloth,  elegantly  gilt,  i5». 

BROCKEDON'S  PASSES'OF  THE  ALPP.  2vols.medium4to.  Containing  109 beautiful 
Engravings  (pub.  at  10^  IOj.  in  boards),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt-edges,  3/.  13s.  6d, 

ERITTON'S  CATHEDRAL  CHUTCH  OF  LINCOLN,  4to,  16 fine  plates, by  Le  Keux, 

(pub.  at  a;.  3s.),  cloth.  It.  5s.    Royal  4to,  Large  Paper,  cloth,  1^.  11*.  6(f.  1837 

This  volume  was  published  to  complete  Mr.  Britton's  Cathedrals,  and  is  wanting  in  most  of 
the  sets. 

BRYAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS  AND  ENGRAVERS,  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected,  greatly  enlarged,  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  by  George  Stanley,  Esq.,  com- 
plete in  one  large  volume,  impl.  8vo,  numerous  plates  of  monograms,  it.  2s. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  Stothakd's  Ilhistrated  Edition.  8vo,  with  17 
exquisitely  beautiful  illustrations  after  this  delightful  Artist,  executed  on  Steel  by  Goodali. 
and  others,  also  numerous  woodcuts,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  It.  it.),  12*. 

— —  the  same,  India  Proofs,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  11.  U. 

BURNETT'S    ILLUSTRATED     EDITION    OF    SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS    ON 

PAINTING,  4to,  12  fine  plates,  cloth  (pub  at  21.  2*.),  11.  U.  1842 

■  the  same,  large  paper,  royal  4to,  proof  impressions  of  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  il.  is.),  21.  2». 

BYRON'S  TALES  AND  POEMS,  Eindkn's  Ilhistrated  Edition,  with  46  Engravings  on 
steel,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  1/.  l«.),  lo*.  6rf. 

CANOVA'S  WORKS,  engraved  in  outline  hy  Moses,  with  Descriptions  and  a  Biographical 
Memoir  by  Cicognari.  3  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  155  plates,  and  fine  portrait  by  Worthiiigtin,  half- 
bound  morocco  (pub.  at  0/.  12*.),  2t.  S*. 

CARTER'S  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENGLAND.  Illustrated  hy  103  Copper- 
plate Engravings,  comprising  upwards  of  Two  thousand  specimens.  Edited  by  John  Brit- 
ton,  Esq.    Royal  folio  (pub.  at  i2t.  12s.),  half-bound  morocco,  it.  is.  183/ 

CARTER'S    ANCIENT    SCULPTURE    AND     PAINTING    NOW    REMAINING 

IN  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  Mie  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  With  Historical  and 
Critical  Illustrations,  by  Douce,  Gougii.  Mevrick,  Dawson,  Turner,  and  liRnrox. 
Royal  folio,  with  120  large  Engravings,  many  of  wliich  are  beautifully  coloured  and  several 
illuminated  with  gold  (pub.  at  15/.  15*.),  half-bound  morocco,  8/.  8s.  183R 

CARTER'S  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  and  Ancient  Buildings  in  England,  with  120 
Views,  etched  by  himself.    4  vols,  squai<  12iiio  (  pub.  at  21.  2s.),  half  morocco,  18*  1824 

CATLIN'S  NORTH-AMERICAN  INDIANS.  2  vols.  impLSvo.  360  Engravings  (pub,  at 
2t.  12*.  Gd.),  cloth  emblematically  gilt,  11.  10*. 

CATTERMOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL.  24exquisiteEngraving8  on  Steel, 
from  designs  by  himself.   Post  8vo  (originally  pub.  at  11.  lis.  6d.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7*.  M. 

CATTERMOLE'S  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR   OF 

THE  TIMES  OF  CHARLES  I.  AND  CROMWELL,  with  30  highly- finished  Eneravings  oa 
Steel,  after  Cattermole,  by  Rolls,  Willmore,  and  other  first  rate  Artists,  imperial  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  11.  is. 

CHAMBERLAINE'S  IMITATIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  from  the  Great  Masters  in  the 
Royal  Collection,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi  and  others,  impl.  fol.,  70  Plates  (pub.  at  12^  12*. )» 
half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  5^  5*. 

CLAUDE'S  LIBER  VERITATIS.  A  Collection  of  300  Engravings  in  imitation  of  the 
original  Drawings  of  Claude,  by  Earlom.  3  vols,  folio  (pub.  at  31/.  10*.),  half-bound 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  10/.  10*. 

CLAUDE,  BEAUTIES  OF,  24  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  containing  some  of  his  choicest 
Landscapes,  beatitiluJly  Engraved  on  Steel,  folio,  with  descriptive  letter-press,  and  Portrait^ 
in  a  portfolio  (pub.  at  3/.  12*.),  1/.  5s. 

CO  N  STA  BLE'SGRAPHICWORKS,  many  of  them  now  first  published,  comprising  forty 
large  and  highly-finished  Mezzotinto  Engravings  on  Steel,  by  David  Luca.s,  with  short  de.i 
scriptive  letter-press,  extracted  from  Leslie's  Life  of  Constable,  folio,  hall-bound  morocco, 
gilt  edges,  3/.  :3*.  M. 

CONSTABLE,  THE  ARTIST,  (Leslie's  Memoirs  of)  including  his  Lectures,  2nd  Edition 
with  2  beautiful  Portraits,  and  the  plate  of"  Spring,"  demy  4to,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.  Is.),  15*. 

COESVELT'S  PICTURE  GALLERY.  With  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  Eoyal 
4to,  90  Plates  beautifully  engraved  in  outline.  India  Proofs  (pub,  at  5/.  5s.),  half-bour.d 
morocco,  extra,  3/,  3s. 

COOKE'S  SHIPPING  AND  CRAFT.  A  series  of  65  brilliant  Etchings,  comprising 
picturesque,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  accurate  Representations.  Royal  4to  (pub.  at 
3/.184  ed.)  gilt  cloth,  l/.lU.6d.  '  ^^  , 
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COOKE'S  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY.  50 beau- 
tiful Etchings,  alter  drawings  by  Calcott,  Stanfield,  Prout,  Rorerxs,  Hakding,  Stark, 
and  COTMAN.    Koyal  4to.    Proofs  (pub.  at  51.),  gilt  cloth,  21.  '2s. 

CONEY'S    FOREICN    CATHEDRALS,    HOTELS    DE    VILLE,    TOWN    HALLS, 

AND  OTHEU  KEMARKABLE  BUILDINGS  IN  FRANCE,  HOLLAND,  GERMANY, 
AND  ITALY.  32  flue  large  Plates.  Imperial  folio  (pub.  at  101. 10*.),  Ualf-morocco,  gilt  edges, 
31.  I3t.  6d.  18i2 

CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH,  by  Sir  Geokge  Natlor,  in  a  Series  of 
above  40  magnificent  Paintinjrs  of  the  Procession,  Ceremonial,  and  Banquet,  comprehending 
faithful  portraits  of  many  of  the  distinguished  Individuals  who  were  present;  with  historical 
end  deicriptive  letter-press,  atlas  folio  (pub.  at  521.  10s.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges, 

COSTUME  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  CLANS,  by  John  Sobieski  Stolberg  Stuart, 
and  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  imperial  folio,  comprising  240  pages  of  letter-press  and  3a 
finely  executed  Lithographs,  crimson  cloth  boards  (pub.  at  6^  Os.),  31.  3s.  Edin.  1815 

■■  ■  the  same,  with  the  Plates   most  beautifullv  Coloured,  half-bound  morocco  extra,  gilt 

edges,  8/.  84. 

COJNIAN'S  SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES  IN  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK,  tending  to 
illustrate  the  Ecclesiastical,  Military,  and  Civil  Costume  of  former  ages,  witli  letter-press 
descriptions,  etc.,  by  Dawson  Turner,  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  etc.  173  Plates.  The  enamelled 
Brasses  are  splendidly  illuminated,  2  vols.  impl.  4to,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  U.  6«.  183G 

■  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  folio,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  8/.  8«. 

COTMAN'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS  in  various  counties  in 
England,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions  by  Rickman.  2  vols,  imperial  folio,  containing  247 
highly  spirited  Etchings  (pub.  at  2M. ) ,  half  morocco,  U.  8*.  1838 

OANIELL'S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY  AND  ANTIQUITIES.  P^he  original  magnificent 
edition,  150  splendid  coloured  Views,  on  the  largest  scale,  of  the  Architecture,  Antiquities,  and 
Landscape  Scenery  of  Hindoostan,  6  vols,  in  3,  elephant  folio  (pub.  at  210/.),  elegantly  half- 
bound  morocco,  521.  10s. 

OANIELL'S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY,     C  vols,  in  3,   small  folio,  150  Plates  (pub.  at 
18^  18*.),  half-bound  morocco,  6i.  6». 
This  is  reduced  from  the  preceding  large  work,  and  is  uncoloured. 

OANIELL'S  ANIMATED  NATURE,  being  Picturesque  Delineations  of  the  most  inte- 
resting Subjects  from  all  Branches  of  Natural  History,  J25  Engravings,  with  Letterpress 
Descriptions,  2  vols,  small  folio  (pub.  at  151. 15*.),  half  morocco  (uniform  with  the  Oriental 
Scenery)  31.  3s. 

DON  QUIXOTE,  PICTORIAL  EDITION.  Translated  by  Jarvis,  carefully  revised. 
With  a  copious  original  Memoir  of  Cervantes.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  820  beautiful  Wood 
Engravings  after  the  celebrated  Dcsiens  of  Tony  Johannot,  including  16  new  and  beautiful 
large  Cuts,  by  Armstrong,  now  first  added.  2  vols,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  21. 10*.),  cloth  gilt, 
11.  8*. 

OULWICH  GALLERY,  a  Series  of  50  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  from  the  most  cele- 
brated Pictures  in  this  Remarkable  Collection,  executed  by  R.  Cockburn  (Custodian.)  All 
mounted  on  Tinted  Card-board  in  the  manner  of  Drawings,  imperial  folio,  including  4  very 
■Jarge  addiiional  Plates,  published  separately  at  from  3  to  4  guineas  each,  and  not  before 
included  in  the  Series.    In  a  handsome  portfolio,  with  morocco  back  (pub  at  40^.),  loi,  ig*. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  interesting  of  the  British  Picture  Galleries,  and  has 
for  some  years  been  quite  unattainalde,  even  at  the  full  price." 

ECCLESTONS  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  ANTIQUITIES,  thick  8vo,  with 
numerouswoodcuts,  cloth  (pub.  at  l/.l».),9»,  ".,.  .^«.  .  .._*,, 

EGYPT— PERRING'S  FIFTY-EIGHT  LARGE  VIEWS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 

THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  GIZEH,  ABOU  ROASH,  &c.  D^awnfronT  actual  Survey  and 
Admeasurement.  With  Notes  and  References  to  Col.  Vyse's  great  Work,  also  to  Denon,  the 
great  French  Work  on  Egypt,  RoselUni,  Belzoni,  Burckhardt.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Lane, 
and  others.  3  Parts,  elephant  folio,  the  size  of  the  great  French  "  Egypte  "  (pub.  at  15/.  15».) 
in  printed  wrappers,  3/.  3*. ;  half  bound  morocco,  4/.  14«.  Cd.  1842 

ENGLEFIELD'S  ANCIENT  VASES,  drawn  and  engraved  bv  H.  Moses,  imperial  8vo, 
51  fine  plates,  12  of  which  are  now  first  published,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  U.  Us.),  12a. 

ENGLEFIELD'S  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  4to.  50  large  Plates,  engraved  by  Cooke,  and  a  Geo- 
logical  Map  (pub.  7/.  7*.),  cloth,  2/.  5«.  1818 

FLAXMAN'S   HOMER.  Seventy-five  beautiful  Compositions  to  the  Iliad  and  Odysset, 

engraved  under  Ilaxman's  inspection,  by  Piroli,  Moses,  and  Blake.  2  vols,  oblong  folio 
(pub.  at  5/.  5s.),  boards  2/.  2*.  1805 

FLAXMAN'S  /ESCHYLUS,  Thirty-six  beautiful  Compositions  fiom.   Oblong  folio  (pub, 

at  2^  12».  6d.),  boards  U.  Is.'  *^  ~  °  uA 
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FLAXMANS  HESIOD.    Thirty-seven  beautiful  Compositions  from.    Oblong  folio  (pub. 

at  21.  \1».  6d.).  boards  \l.  \t.  IS17 

"  Flaxman's  unequalled  Compositions  from  Homer,  iEschyhis,  and  Hesiod,  have  long 

been  tlie  admiration  of  Europe;  of  tlieir  simplicity  and  beauty  ihe  pen  is  quite  incapable  of 

conveying  an  adequate  impression." — Sir  Thoma$  Lawrence. 

FLAXMAN'S  ACTS  OF  MERCY.  A  Series  of  Eight  Compositions,  in  the  manner  of 
Ancient  Sculpture,  ensrravcd  in  imitation  of  the  original  Drawings,  by  F.  C.  Lewis.  Oblnnif 
folio  (pub.  at  21.  2*.),  half-bound  morocco,  1G».  1831 

FROISSART.  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF.   Seventy-four  Plates,  printed  in 

Gold  and  Colours.    2  vols  super-royal  8vo,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at4/.  10».),  3/.  10*. 
the  same,  large  paper,  2  vols,  royal  4to,  half-bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  10/.  10«.),  6^  6s. 

GALERIE  DU  PALAIS  PITTI.  in  100  livraisons,  forming  4  thick  vols,  super-royal  fo]io» 
containing  joo  fine  Engravings,  executed  by  the  first  Italian  Artists,  >»ith  descriptivi;  letter- 
press ill  French  (pub.  at  50/.),  2U.  Florence,  1837— J5 

the  same,  hound  in  4  vols,  half-morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  251. 


the  same,  large  paper,  proof  before  the  letters,  100  livraisons,  imperial  folio 


(pub.  at  100/.),  30/. 
the  same,  bound  in  4  vols,  half-morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  35/. 


CELL  AND  CANDY'S  POMPEIANA,  or  the  Topography,  Edifices,  and  Omament?  of 
Pompeii.  Original  Series,  containing  the  Result  of  all  the  Excavations  previous  to  1819,  r.ew  nr.d 
elegant  edition,  in  one  vol.  royal  8vo,  with  upwards  of  100  beautiful  Line  Engravings  by 
GooDALL,  Cooke,  Heath,  Pie,  &c.  cloth  extra,  1/.  11»  6rf. 

GEMS  OF  ART.  36  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  after  Rembrandt,  Cuyp,  Reynolds, 
PoussiN,  MLRRiLO,TENiEns,  CoRREGGio,  Vakcervelde,  folio,  proof  imprcssions.  in  nort- 
folio  (pub.  at8/.  8.«.),  1/.  11*.  6</.  ^ 

GILLRAY'S  CARICATURES,  printed  from  the  Original  Plates,  all  engraved  by  himself 
between  1779  and  1810,  comprising  the  best  Political  and  Humorous  satires  of  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Third,  in  upwards  of  fioo  highly-spirited  Engravings.  In  1  large  vol.  atlasfolio 
(exactly  uniform  with  the  original  Hogarth,  as  sold  by  the  advertiser),  half-bound  red  morocco 
extra,  gilt  edges,  8/.  8«. 

GILPIN'S   PRACTICAL    HINTS    UPON    LANDSCAPE    GARDENING,  with  some 

Remarks  on  Domestic  Architecture.    Royal  8vo,  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.),  7». 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  ILLUSTRATED  BYRETZSCH  in 26 beautiful Outhnes,  royal 4to 

(pub.  at  1/.  Ix.),  gilt  cloth,  10s.  6*/. 
This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  original  poem,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes. 

GOODWIN'S  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.  A  Series  of  Kew  Designs  for  Mansions, 
Villas,  Rectory-Houses,  Parsonage-Houses;  Bailiflf's.  Gardener's,  Gamekeeper's,  and  P;ir):- 
Gate  Lodges;  Cottages  and  other  Residences,  in  the  Grecian,  Italian,  and  Old  English  Stvie 
of  Arcliitecture;  with  Estimates.    2  vols,  royal  4to,  9G  Plates  (pub.  at  5/.  bs.),  cloUi,  21.  12s.  M. 

GRINDLAY'S  (CAPT.)  VIEWS  IN  INDIA,  SCENERY.  COSTUME,  AND  ARCHI- 
TECTURE; chiefly  on  the  Western  Side  of  India.  Atlas  4fo.  Consisting  of  3G  most  beauti-- 
fully  coloured  Plates,  highly  finished  in  imitation  of  iJrawings;  with  descriptive  Letter-press. 
(Pilh.  at  12/.  12^.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  8/.  8*.  18:iO 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely-coloured  volume  of  landscapes  ever  produced. 

HAMILTON'S  (LADY)  ATTITUDES.  26  bold  Outline  Engravings,  royal  4to,  limo 
cloth,  lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  11».  Ct/.),  10*.  6d. 

HANSARDS  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY.  Being  the  complete  History  and 
Practice  of  the  Art;  interspersed  with  numerous  Anecdotes;  forming  a  complete  Manual  for 
the  Bowman.  8vo.  Illustrated  by  38  beautiful  Line  Engravings,  exquisitely  finished,  by 
Engleheart,  Portbury,  etc.  after  Designs  by  Stephakoff  (pub.  at  1/.  ll«.  Gd  ),gilt  cloth, 
lOs.Gci. 

HARRIS'S  GAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA,  Large  imperial 
folio.  30  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  with  30  Vignettes  of  Heads,  Skins,  &c.  (pub.  at 
10/.  10*.),  half-morocco,  6/.  6».  18,4 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Imperial  8vo.  26  beautiful! v 
coloured  Engravings,  anda  Map  (pub.  at  21.  2j.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  1/.  U.  I8i4 

HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK,  on  60  sheets,  containing  upwards  oflOCO 
Comic  Subjects,  after  Seymour,  Cruikshank,  Phiz,  and  other  eminent  Caricaturists 
oblong  folio  (pub.  at  2/.  2*.),  cloth  gilt,  15«. 

This  clever  and  entertaining  volume  is  now  enlarged  by  ten  additional  sheets,  each  com- 
taining  numerous  subjects.  It  includes  the  whole  of  Heath's  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  Series  • 
Illustrations  of  Demonology  and  Witchcraft;  Old  Ways  and  New  Ways;  Nautical  Dictionary; 
Scenes  in  Lotulon;  Sayings  and  Doings,  etc. ;  a  series  of  humorous  illustrations  of  Proveil'.;:', 
etc.  As  a  hirge  and  almost  infinite  storehouse  of  humour  it  stands  alone.  To  the  young 
artist  it  would  be  found  a  most  valuable  collection  of  studies;  and  to  the  family  circle  a 
constant  source  of  unexceptionable  amusement. 
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HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF.  153  fine  Plates,  (including  the  two 
well-known  "suppressed  Plates,")  with  elaborate  Letter-press  Descriptions,  by  J.  Nichols. 
Atlas  folio  (pub.  at  50/.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  back  and  edges,  with  a  secret  pocket  for 
suppressed  plates,  7/.  7<. 

HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.  A  Series  of  80  exquisitely  beautiful 
Portraits,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  CoorER,  and  others,  in  imitation  of  the  oriirinal 
Drawings  preserved  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor;  with  Historical  and  Biograpliical 
Letter-press  by  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  Published  by  John  Chamberlaine.  Imperial  Jto, 
(pub.  at  15/.  15j.),  half-bound  morocco,  full  gilt  back  and  edges,  5/.  15».  6d.  1812 

HOFLAND'S  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL;  Edited  by  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.;  or 
the  Art  of  Angling  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  including  a  Piscatorial  Account 
of  the  principal  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams;  with  Instructions  in  Fly  Fishing,  Trolling, 
and  Angling  of  every  Description.  With  upwards  ot  80  exquisite  Plates,  many  of  which  are 
highly-finished  Landscapes  engraved  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautifully  engraved  on  Wood. 
8vo,  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  12s. 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  Illustrated  in  upwards  of  320  beautifully- 
engraved  Plates,  containing  Representations  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  Hal)its  and 
Dresses.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  New  Edition,  with  nearly  20  additional  Plates,  boards,  reduced 
to  21.  5s.  1841 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR,  as  a  Means  op  Art,  being  an  Adaptation  of  the 
Experience  of  Professors  to  the  practice  of  Amateurs,  illustrated  by  18  coloured  Plates, 
post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  8». 

In  this  able  volume  are  shown  the  ground  colours  in  which  the  most  celebrated  painters 
worked.  It  is  very  valuable  to  the  connoisseur,  as  well  as  the  student,  in  painting  and 
water-colour  drawing. 

HOWARD'S  (HENRY,  R.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  Delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Son,  Frank  Howard,  large  post  8vo,  cloth,  7*.  6t/.  1848 

HOWARD'S  (FRANK)  SPIRIT  OF  SHAKSPEARE.  483  fine  Outline  Plates,  illustrative 
of  all  the  principal  Incidents  in  the  Dramas  of  our  national  Bard,  5  vols,  8vo,  (pub.  at  HI.  St.) 
cloth,  21.  2s.  1827—33 

*^*  The  483  Plates  may  be  had  without  the  letter-press,  for  illustrating  all  8vo.  editions  of 
Shakspeare,  for  U.  11».  6rf. 

HOWITT'S  (MARY)  LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  QUEENS;  OB,  ROYAL  BOOK  OP 

BEAUTY.  Illustrated  with  28  splendid  Portraits  of  tlie  Queens  of  England,  by  the  first 
Artists,  engraved  on  Steel  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Heath.  Imperial  8vo,  very  richly 
bound  in  crimson  cloth,  gilt  edges,  1/.  lis.  6d. 

HUMPHREYS'  (H.  NOEL)  ART  OF  ILLUMINATION  AND  MISSAL  PAINTING. 

Illustrated  with  12  splendid  Examples  from  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Art,  selected  from 
Missals,  all  beautifully  illuminated.    Square  12mo,  decorated  binding,  1/.  Is. 

HUNT'S  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE   ADAPTED  TO   MODERN 

HABITATIONS.    Royal  4to,  37  Plates  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  half  morocco,  1/.  is. 

HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMSHOUSES,    ETC.    Royal 

4to,  21  Plates  (pub.  at  1/.  U.),  half  morocco,  14».  1841 

HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR   GATE  LODGES,    GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC. 

Royal  4to.,  13  Plates,  (pub.  at  1/.  Is.),  half  morocco.  Us.  1841 

HUNT'S  ARCHITETTURA  'CAMPESTRE;  ok,  DESIGNS  FOR  LODGES,  GAR- 
DENERS'  HOUSES,  etc.,  IN  THE  ITALIAN  STYLE.  12  Plates,  royal  4to.  (pub.  at 
1/.  1«.),  half  morocco,  14j.  1827 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  Square  8vo.  24  Borders  illumi- 
nated in  Gold  and  Colours,  and  4  beautiful  Miniatures,  richly  Ornamented  Binding  (pub.  at 
1/.  03.),  15s.  1846 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK-  By  Mrs.  OwKN,  with  a  History  of  Needle- 
work, by  the  Countess  of  Wilton,  Coloured  Plates,  post  8vo.  (pub.  at  18s.),  gilt  cloth,  Oj.  1847 

ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  FOR  1850.  Copied  from  a  celebrated  Missal  known  as  the 
"  Hours"  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  imperial  8vo.,  36  exquisite  Miniatures  and  Border?,  in  gold 
and  colours.  Ornamented  Binding  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  15s. 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.  Consisting  of  100  Plates,  chiefly  engraved  byBABTO- 
Lozzi,  after  the  original  Pictures  and  Drawings  of  Guercino,  Michael  Angelo,  Domeni- 
CHiNO,  Annibale,  Ludovico,  and  Agostino  Caracci,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Carlo 
Maratti,  and  others,  in  the  Collection  of  Her  Majesty.  Imperial  4to.  (pub.  at  10/.  10».),  half 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  3/.  'is.  1812 

JAMES'  (G.  P.  R.)  BOOK  OF  THE  PASSIONS,  royal  8vo,  illustrated  with  16  splendid 
Line  Engravings,  after  Drawings  by  Edward  Courbould,  Stephanoff,  Chalon,  Kennv 
Meadows,  and  Jenkins;  engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Charle.h  Heath.  New 
and  improved  editioa  (just  published),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  a,tU.  llt.M.), 


CATALOGITE    OF    NEW    BOOKS, 


JAMESON'S  (MRS.)  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND, 

with  tlieir  Portraits  after  Sir  Peter  Lelv  and  other  eminent  Painters;  illustrating  the  Diaries 
of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  Clarendon,  &c  A  new  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  with  an  Intro-, 
ductory  Essay  and  additional  Anecdotes.  Imperial  8vo,  illustrated  by  21  beautifwl  Portraits 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  suite  of  Paintings  by  Lelv,  preserved  in  the  Windsor 
Gallery,  and  several  from  the  Devonshire,  Grosvenor,  and  Althorp  Galleries,  extra  gilt  cloth, 
1/.  5>. 


— — —  the  same,  imperial  8vo,  tvith  India  proof  impressions,  extra  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21. 10*. 

JONES'S  (OWEN)  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AG ES.  with  Histo- 
rical and  Descriptive  letterpress  l)y  Noel  Hujiphreys.  Illustrated  by  39  large  Plates,  splen- 
didly printed  in  gold  and  colours,  comprising  some  of  the  finest  Examples  of  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  particularly  Italian  and  French.  Atlas  folio,  handsomely 
half-bouud  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  16^  I6s.),  81.  Ss. 

KINGSBOROUGH'S  (LORD)  ANTIQUITIES  OF  MEXICO,  comprising  Fac-similea 
of  Ancient  Mexican  Paintings  and  Hieroglyphics,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Libraries  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna;  the  Vatican  and  the  Borgian  Museum,  at  Home  ;  the  Institute  at 
Jiologna;  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  •  and  various  others;  the  greater  part  inedited. 
Also,  the  Monuments  of  New  Spain,  by  M.  Dupaix,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  1000  elaborate 
and  highly  interesting  Plates,  accurately  copied  from  the  originals,  by  A.  Aglio,  9  vols,  impe- 
rial folio,  very  neatly  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  liol.),  3bl. 

the  same,  9  vols,  with  the  Plates  isEAUTiyuLLY  coloured,  half  bound  morocco, 

gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  210/.),  63/. 

the  two  Additional  Volumes,  now  first  published,  and  forming  the  8th  and  9th  of  tlie 


whole  work,  may  be  had  separately,  to  complete  the  former  seven,  in  red  boards,  as  formerly 
done  up,  12/.  12». 

KNIGHT'S  (HENRY  GALLY)    ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY, 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTIiVE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  an 
Introducfion  and  Text.  Imperial  folio.  First  Series,  containing  40  beautiful  and  highly  inte- 
resting Views  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  expensively  illuminated 
in  gold  and  colours,  half-bound  morocco,  5/.  5s.  1813 

Second  and  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beautiful  and  highly  Interesting  Views  of  Eccle- 
siastical Buildings  in  Italv,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order ;  with  Descriptive  Letter-press. 
Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  5/.  5s.  1814 

KNIGHTS  PICTORIAL  LONDON.  6  vols,  boundin  3  thick  handsome  vols.,  imperial 
6vo,  illustrated  by  C50  Wood  Engravings  ( pub.  at  3/.  3s. ) ,  cloth  gjlt) ,  1/.  18*.  1841-1* 

LANDSEER'S  (SIR  EDWIN)  ETCHINGS  OF  CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS,  Com- 
prising 38  subjects,  chiefly  tarly  works  oi  this  talented  Artist,  etched  by  his  brother  Thomas 
or  his  Father,  (some  hitherto  unpublished),  with  letter-press  Descriptions,  royal  4to.,  cioth, 
11.  It.  1853 

LONDON. —WILKINSON'S  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA;  on,  GRAPHIC  AND 
HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Curious  Architectural  Monu- 
ments of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster,  e.  g  ,  Monasteries,  Churches, 
Charitable  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processions,  Places  of  early  Amusements, 
Theatres,  and  Old  Houses.  2  vols,  imperial  4to,  containing  207  Copperplate  Engravings,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  (pub.  at  26/.  5s.),  half-bound  morocco,  5/.  5s.     1819-25 

LOUDON'S    EDITION     OF    REPTON     ON    LANDSCAPE    GARDENING    AND 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  250  Wood  Cuts,  Portrait,  thick  8vo,  cloth 
lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  10s.),  15*. 

MARPENY  DE  GHUY,  CEUVRES  DE,  contenantdifferensMorceauxd'Histoires, Por- 
traits, Paysages,  Batailles,  etc.,  with  above  50  remarkably  fine  Engravings,  after  Paintings  by 
PoussiN,  Vaxdyck,  Rembrandt,  and  others,  including  Portraits  of  Charles  I.,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  &c.  fine  impressions.  Imp.  4to,  half  bound  morocco  (pub.  at  6/.  5».),  1/.  16*.  Paris,  1735 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Present 
Period,  from  Tapestry,  MSS.,  &c.  Royal  4to,  61  Plates,  beautifully  Illuminated  in  Gold  and 
Colours,  cloth,  gilt,  21. 12t.  6d.  1842 

MEYRICKS  PAINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR, 

a  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  but  particularly  in  England, 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.,  with  a  Glossary,  etc.  by' Sir  Samuel 
Rush  Meyrick,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  new  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged tliroughout  by  the  Author  hiinsel.'",  with  the  assistance  of  Literary  and  Antiimariaa 
Friends  (Albert  Way,  etc.)  3  vols,  imperial  4to,  illustrated  by  more  than  100  Plates, 
splendidly  illuminated,  mostly  in  gold  and  silver,  exhibiting  some  of  the  finest  Specimens 
existing  in  England;  also  anew  Plate  of  the  Tournament  of  Locks  and  Keys  (pub.  at  21/.) 
half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  10/.  10s.  1844 

Sir  Walter  Scott  justly  describes  this  Collection  as  "  the  incomparable  armoury." 
Edinburgh  Review, 

MEYRICKS  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  84  ARMOUR, 

in  the  Collection  of  Goodrich  Court,  150  Engravings  by  Jos.  Skelion,  2  vols,  folio  (pub. 
at  11/.  lis.),  half  morocco,  top  edges  gilt,  4/.  Us.  6c/. 


rUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  TI.  G.  BOIIN. 


MILLINGEN'S  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  ^/IONU^flENTS;  conipiising  Painted  Greek 
Vases,  Statues,  Busts.  Bas-Re!iefs,  and  other  Kfir.aius  of  Grecian  Art.  62  large  and  heauliful 
Eugraviiifis,  mostly  coloured,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions,  imperial  4to.  (pub.  at  i)U  a».) 
half  morocco,  4/.  lis.  M.  ISia 

MOSES'S  ANTIQUE   VASES,    CANDELABRA,   LAMPS,   TRIPODS,    PATER/E, 

Tazzas,  Tombs,  Mausoleums,  t^epulchnil  Chambers,  Cinerary  Urns,  Sarcophagi,  Cippi,  and 
other  Ornaments,  170  Plates,  several  of  which  are  coloured,  with  Letter-press,  by  Hope, 
small  8vo.  (pub.  at  31.  3*.),  cloth,  1^  5j.  18U 

MULLERS'  ANCIENT  ART  AND  ITS  REMAINS,  or  a  Manual  of  the  Archseolo^y  of 
Art.  Bv  C.  O.  MuLLER,  author  of  "History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race."  New  editiou 
by  Welcker,  translated  by  John  Leitch.   Thick  8vo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  18«.),  I2s. 

MURPHYS  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN;  representinp:,  in  100  very  highly 
finished  line  Engravings,  bv  Le  Keux,  Finden,  Landseer,  G.  Cooke,  &c.,  the  most 
remarkable  Remains  of  the  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paintings,  and  Mosaics  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs  now  existing  in  the  Peninsula,  including  the  magnificent  Palace  of  the  Alhambra;  the 
celebrated  .N;osque  and  Bridge  at  Cordova;  the  Royal  Villa  of  Generaliffe;  and  the  Casa  de 
Carbon  ;  accompanied  bv  Letter-press  Descri))tions,  in  I  vol.  atlas  folio,  original  and  brilliant 
impressions  of  the  Plates  (pub.  at  420,  I'alf  morocco,  121.  12t.  1813 

MURPHY'S  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  BATALHA,  IN  PORTUGAL,  Plans,  Eleva- 
tions, Sections,  and  Views  of  the;  witli  its  History  and  Description,  and  an  Introductory 
Discour.se  on  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  imperial  folio,  27  fine  Copper  Plates,  engraved 
by  LowKV  (pub.  at  HI.  6s.),  half  morocco,  21.  8s.  1795 

NAPOLEON  GALLERY  ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Emperor,  with 
99  Etchings  on  steel  b.  Rkvell,  and  other  eminent  Artists,  in  one  thick  volume,  post  8vo. 
(pub.  at  il.  Is.),  gilt  ci  'th,  gilt  edges,  10».  6d. 

NICOLAS'S  (SIR  HAi't^flS)    HISTORY  OF   THE    ORDERS   OF   KNIGHTHOOD 

OF  THE  BRITISH  1'  vipiRE;  with  an  Account  of  the  Medals,  Crosses,  and  Clasps  which 
have  been  conferred  for  Naval  and  Military  Services;  together  with  a  History  of  the  Order  of 
the  Guelphs  of  Hanover.  4  vols.  im))€riai  4to,  splendidly  printed  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
fine  Woodcuts  of  Badges,  Crosses,  Collars,  Stars,  Medals,  Ribbands,  Clasps,  &c.,  and  many 
large  Plates,  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  including  full-leneth  Portraits  of  ftueen  Victoria, 
Prince  Albert,  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Sussex.  (Pub.  at 
14i.  14».},  cloth,  with  morocco  backs,  5^  15».  6rf.  *jt*  Complete  to  1847 

.  the  same,  with  the  Plates  richly  colotired,  but  not  illuminated,  and  without  the 

extra  portraits,  4  vols,  royal  4to,  cloth,  3/.  13j.  6d. 

•'  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  produced  the  first  comprehensve  History  of  the  British  Orders  ol 
Knighthood ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  elaborately  prepared  and  splendidly  printed  works  that  ever 
issued  from  the  press.  The  Author  appears  to  us  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of  information, 
and  to  have  exhausted  them,  as  far  as  regards  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inquiry. 
The  Graphical  Illustrations  are  such  as  become  a  work  of  this  character  upon  such  a  subject; 
at,  of  course,  a  lavish  cost.  The  resources  of  the  recently  revived  art  of  wood-engraving  have 
been  combined  with  the  new  art  of  printing  in  colours,  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  effect,  almost 
rivalling  that  of  the  monastic  illuminations.  Sucha  book  is  sure  of  a  place  in  every  (treat  libra"!/. 
It  contains  matter  calculated  to  interest  extensive  classes  of  readers,  and  we  hope  by  our 
specimen  to  excite  their  curiosity." — Quarterly  Review. 

NICHOLSONS    ARCHITECTURE;    ITS   PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE.    2ia 

Plates  by  Lowry,  new  edition,  revised  by  Jos.  Gwilt,  Esq.,  one  volume,  royal  8vo, 
II.  lis.  M.  184» 

For  classical  Architecture,  the  text  book  of  the  Profession,  the  most  useful  Guide  to  the 
Student,  and  the  best  Compendium  for  the  Amateur.  An  eminent  Architect  has  declared  it  tO' 
be  "  not  only  the  most  useful  book  of  the  kind  ever  published,  but  absolutely  indispensable  to- 
the  Student." 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY   DURING   THE   REIGN  OF  FREDERICK 

THE  GREAT;  including  a  complete  History  of  the  Seven  Ycfus'  War.  By  Fr.AKCis 
KuoLER.  Illustrated  by  ADOLPH  Mekzel.  Royal  8vo,  wita  above  500  Woodcuts  (pub.  afc 
U.  Ss.),  cloth  gilt,  12s.  1845 

PICTORIAL  GALLERY  OF  RACE-HORSES.  Containing  Portraits  of  all  the  Winning 
Horses  of  the  Derby,  Oaks,  and  St.  Le?er  Stakes,  during  the  last  Thirteen  Years,  and  a 
History  of  the  principal  Operations  of  tlse  Turl'.  By  Wildrake  ( George  Tattersall,  Esq.). 
Royal  8vo,  containing  95  beautiful  Engruvines  of  Horses,  after  Pictures  by  Cooper,  Herrixo,- 
Hancock,  Alken,  &c.  Also  full-length  characteristic  Portraits  of  celebrated  living  Sports- 
men ("  Cracks  of  the  Day"),  by  Seymour  (pub.  at  21.  2s),  scarlet  cloth,  gilt,  11.  Is. 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS,  (comprising  the 
period  1789  to  1818),  by  George  Long,  with  fine  Portraits,  and  numerous  larg-e  woodcuts, 
after  Designs  by  Harvey.    Large  imperial  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/,)  12s. 

PICTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  THE  RIVER  THAMES,  in  its  Western  Course,  including 
particular  Descriptions  of  Richmond,  Windsor,  and  Hampton  Court.  By  John  Fisher 
Murray.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  100  very  highiy-finishcd  Wood  Engravings  by  Ourik 
SsiiiH,  Bran.ston,  Landells,  Linton,  and  other'  eminent  Artists  ;  to  which  are  added 
several  beautiful  Copper  and  Steel  Plate  Engravings  by  CooKE  and  others.  One  large  hand- 
some volume,  royal  8vo.  (pub.  at  11.  5s.),  gilt  cloth,  10s.  (,d.  1645 
The  most  beautilul  voliune  of  Topographical  Lignographs  ever  produced. 


CATALOGUE    OF    ^'EW    BOOKS, 


PINELLI'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ITALIAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME,  including  his 
Carnival,  Banditti,  &c.,  27  Plates,  imperial  4to,  hall-bound  morocco,  las.  Rome,  1810 

PUGIN'S  GLOSSARY   OF    ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT   AND   COSTUME: 

setting  forth  the  Origin,  History,  and  Signification  of  the  various  Emblems,  Devices,  and 
Symbolical  Colours,  peculiar  to  Christian  Designs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Illustrated  by  nearly 
80  Plates,  splendidly  printed  in  gold  and  colours.  Royal  4to,  half  morocco  extra,  top  edges 
gilt,  11.  U. 
PUGINS  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER  GABLES,  selected  from  Ancient  Examples  in 
England  and  Normandy.    Eoyal  4to,  30  Plates,  cloth,  \l.  la.  1830 

PUGIN'S  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  selected  from  Ancient 
Edifices  in  England;  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Parts  at  large,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  letter-press,  illustrated  by  225  Engravings  by  Le  Keux,  3  vols.  4to, 
(pub.  at  l->/.  Vis.)  cloth,  H.  17».  6rf.  1839 

PUGIN'S  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS.    90  fine  Plates,  drawn  on  Stone  by  J. I).  Hakding 

and  others.    Royal  4to,  half  morocco,  3^  3*.  1844 

PUGIN'S  NEW  WORK  ON  FLORIATED  ORNAMENT,  with  30  Plates,  splendidly 
printed  iu  Gold  and  Colours,  royal  4to,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  rich  gold  ornaments, 
3/.  3s. 

RADCLIFFE'S  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING,  fortheuseof  Sportsmen,  royal 
8vo,  nearly  40  beautiful  Wood  Cuts  of  Hunting,  Hounds,  &c.  (pub.  at  1/.  8s.),  cloth  gilt, 
10s,  M.  1839 

RICAUTI'S  SKETCHES  FOR  RUSTIC  WORK,  including  Bridges,  Park  and  Garden 
Buildings,  Seats  and  Furniture,  with  Descriptions  and  Estimates  of  the  Buildings.  Hew 
Edition,  royal  4to,  18  Plates,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  16s.),  12s. 

RETZSCH'S    OUTLINES  TO    SCHILLER'S    "FIGHT  WITH  THE  DRAGON." 

Royal  4to,  containing  l(i  Plates,  engraved  by  Moses,  stiff  covers,  7s.  6d. 

RETZSCHS  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SCHILLER'S  "  FRIDOLIN,"  Royal  4to,  contain- 
ing 8  Plates,  engraved  by  Moses,  stiff  covers,  4*.  id. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  GRAPHIC  WORKS.  300  beautiful  Engravings  (compris- 
ing nearly  400  subjects,)  after  this  delightful  painter,  engraved  on  Steel  by  S.  W.  Reynolds  . 
3  vols,  folio  (pub.  ataW. ),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  \2L.  12s. 

ORBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental 
Cottages,  in  96  Plates,  with  Estimates.  Fourth,  greatly  improved.  Edition,  Royal  4to 
(pub.  at  4/.  4s.),  half  morocco,  21.  5s. 

ROBINSONS    NEW  SERIES   OF   ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES  AND   VILLAS. 

56  Plates  by  Harding  and  Alloji.    Royal  4to,  half  morocco,  21.  2s. 

ROBINSON'S  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS.  9G  Plates  (pub.  at  4/.  4s.)  half  morocco,  2i.  5s. 

ROBINSON'S  FARM  BUILDINGS,   56  Plates  (pub.at2Z.2«.)  half  morocco,  i;.  11«.  6d. 

ROBINSON'S  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES.  48  Plates  (pub  at  2Z.  2«.),  balf 
morocco,  U  lis.  (>d. 

ROBINSON'S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE.  Fourth  Edition,  with  additional  Plate. 
41  Plates  (pub.  at  11.  Us),  half  bound  uniform,  M.  4s. 

ROBINSONS  NEW  VITRUVIUS  BRITANNICUS;  or.  Views,  Plans  and  Elevations 
of  English  Mansions,  viz.,  Woburn  Abbey,  Hatfield  House,  and  Hardwicke  Hall;  also 
Cassiobury  House,  by  John  Britton,  imperial  folio,  50  fine  Engravings,  by  Le  Keux 
(pub,  at  ICi,  ICs.),  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  3^  13s.  6d.  1847 

iiOYAL  VICTORIA  GALLERY,  comprising  33  beautiful  Engravings,  after  Pictures  at 
BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  particularly  Rembrandt,  the  Ostades,  Teniers,  Geraku 
Douw,  Both,  Cuyp,  Reynolds,  Titian,  and  Rubens  ;  engraved  by  Greatbach,  S.  W. 
Rey'nolds,  Presbury,  Burnet,  &c.  :  with  letter- press  by  Linnell,  royal  4to,  (pub.  at 
il.  4s.),  half  morocco,  U.  lis.  6d. 

RUDINGS    ANNALS   OF  THE    COINAGE    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    ITS 

DEPENDENCIES.    Three  vols,  4to,  159  Plates  (pub.  at  6/,  Cs,),  cloth,  il.  4s.  1840 

5CHOLA  ITALICA  ARTIS  PiCTORI/E,  or  Engi-avings  of  the  finest  Pictures  in  the  Gal- 
leries  at  Rome,  imperial  folio,  consisting  of  40  beanliful  Engravings  after  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  Caracci,  Guido,  Parmigiano,  etc.  by  Volpato  and  others,  fine  im- 
pressions, half-bound  morocco  (pub.  at  10/.  lOs.),  21.  12s.  6d.  Romae,  ISOG 

SHAW'S  SPECIMENS  OF  ANCIENT  FURNITURE.  75  Plates,  drawn  from  existing 
authorities,  with  descriptions  by  Sir  Samuel  R.  Meyrick,  K.H.,  medium  4to.  nlain  (nub. 
at  2/.  2s.),  1/.  lis.  6d.  ^  y         \f 


the  same,  with  a  portion  of  the  plates  coloured,  medium  4to  (pub.  at  U.  ii.\,  Zl.  3». 

■  the  same,  imperial  4to,  large  paper,  with  the  Plates  on  India  paper,  many  of  them  finely 

coloured  (pub.  at  8/.  8«.),  5/.  5s.  r    ,         ^  j 

— —  the  same,  imperial  4to,  large  paper,  with  the  whole  of  the  Plates  beautifully  coloured 

(pub.  atlO.  10s.),Ci.  Cs. 
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SHAW'S  ILLUMINATED  ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  from  the  6th  to  the 

17th  Century,  selected  from  manuscripts  and  early  printed  hooks,  59  Plates,  carefully  coloured 
from  the  originals,  with  descriptions  by  Sir  Fkederick  Madden,  K.H.,  in  one  vol.4to  (pub. 
At  51.  5s.),  il.  is. 
I  the  same,  large  paper,  highly-finished  with  opaque  colours,  and  heightened  with  gold, 

imperial  4to  (pub.  at  lOi.  IOj.),  8i.  «j. 

SHAW'S  ALPHABETS,  NUMERALS,  AND  DEVICES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 

selected  from  the  finest  existing  Specimens,  48  Plates  (26  of  them  coloured)  imperial  8vo. 
(pub.  at  21.  2s.),  \l.  Us.  M. 
'  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial   4to,  with  the  coloured  plates   highly-finished,  and 

heightened  with  gold  (pub.  at4^  is.),  31.  10s. 

SHAW'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDI/EVAL  ALPHABETS  AND  DEVICES,  Tieing  a 
selection  of  20  Plates  of  Alphabets,  and  17  Plates  of  original  specimens  of  Labels,  Monofrrams, 
Heraldic  Devices,  &c.  not  hereiofore  figured,  iu  all  37  Plates,  printed  in  colours,  imperial  Svo. 
in  cloth  boards  (pub.  at  U.  Vis.),  \5s. 

SHAW'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  DETAILS  OF  ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE, 

with  descriptions  by  T.  Moule,  Esq.,  60  Plates,  4to,  boards  (pub.  at  3/.  3s.),  21. 2s. 
^—^—  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  proof  plates  on  India  paper,  some  coloured  (pub.  at 
6;.6!.),4/.  4». 

SHAW'S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  ORNAMENT.select  examples  from  thepurest  and  best 

specimens  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  ages,  59  Plates,  4to,  boards  (pub.  at  11.  10s.),  U  5s. 
— — —  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  all  the  Plates  coloured,  boards  (pub.  atSi.),  2l.l2s.6d. 

SHAW'SSPECIMENS  OFORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK,  with  50  plates,  4to,  boards 

(pub.  at2«.  2».),  U.  Is. 

SHAW'S  DECORATIVE  ARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  exhibiting  on  41  Plates,  with 
numerous  Woodcuts,  beautiful  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  Ancient  Enamel,  Metal 
Vork,  Wood  Car»ings,  Paintings  on  Stained  Glass,  Initial  Illuminations,  Embroidery,  Book- 
binding, and  other  Ornamental  Textures,  also  fine  and  elegant  Initial  letters  to  the  various 
descriptions,  imperial  8vo,  boards  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  11.  16*. 

■  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  41  Plates,  some  coloured,  boards  (pub.  at  4^.  4*.) 
3;.  lOs. 

•  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  with  the  whole  of  the  plates  coloured  in  the  highest 

style,  forming  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  volume,  boards  (^pub.  at  8/.  8».),  61.  6». 

SHAW'S  DRESSES  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  from  the  7<h  to 
the  17th  centuries,  witli  an  Historical  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Text  to  every  Illustration, 
consisting  of  85  Copper  Plates  of  elaborate  Woodcuts,  a  profusion  of  beautiful  Initial  Letters, 
and  examples  of  curious  and  singular  ornament  enriching  nearly  every  page  of  this  highly 
decorated  work,  2  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  the  plates  carefully  coloured,  boards  (pub.  at  71.  7».), 
61.  6s. 

-  the  same,  2  vols,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  the  plates  highly  coloured  and  picked-in  with 

gold,  boards  (pub.  at  18^),  15^ 

■  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  with  the  plates  highly  coloured  and  the  whole  of  the 
Initial  Letters  and  Illustrations  picked  in  with  gold  (only  12  copies  got  up  in  this  manner) 
(pub.  at  30^.),  24;. 

SHAW'S  GLAZIER'S  BOOK,  or  Draughts  serving  for  Glaziers,  but  not  impertinent  for 
Plasterers,  Gardeners,  and  others,  consisting  of  elaborate  designs  for  Casement  Windows, 
Plasterer's  work,  garden  walks,  etc.,  117  Plates,  mostly  taken  from  a  work  published  in  1G15, 
by  Walter  Gidde,  with  others  from  existing  authorities  added,  demy  8vo,  boards  (pub.  at 
I6s.),  10s.  6rf. 

SHAW  AND  BRIDGEN'S  DESIGNS  FOR  FURNITURE,  with  Candelabra  and  interior 

Decoration,  60  Plates,  royal  4to  (pub.  at  31.  3s.),  half-bound,  uncut,  11.  lis.  6rf.  1838 

the  same,  large  paper,  impl.  4to,  the  Plates  coloured  (pub.  at  6i.  6*.),  half-bd.,  uncut,3i.3«. 

SHAW'S  LUTON  CHAPEL,  its  Architecture  and  Ornaments,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  26 
highly-finished  Line  Engravings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  31.  3s,),  half-morocco,  uncut,  U.  16*. 

1830 

SILVESTRE'S  UNIVERSAL  PALEOGRAPHY,  or  Facsimiles  of  the  writings  of  every 
age,  taken  from  the  most  authentic  Missals  and  other  interesting  Manuscripts  existing  in  the 
Libraries  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  By  M.  Silvestre,  containing  upwards  of 
300  large  and  most  beautifully  executed  fac-similes,  on  Copper  and  Stone,  most  richly  Illumi- 
nated in  the  finest  style  of  art,  2  vols,  atlas  folio,  half-morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  311.  \0s. 

the  Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  by  Champollion,  Figeac,  and  Cham- 

pollion,  jun.  With  additions  and  corrections  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden.  2  vols,  royal  8vo, 
cloth,  11.  Ids.  1850 

—————  the  same,  2  vols,  royal  8vo.,  hf.  mor.  gilt  edges  (uniform  with  the  folio  work),  21.  $s. 


SMITH'S  (C.  J.)   HISTORICAL  AND   LITERARY  CURIOSITIES.    Consistin<;  of 
Fac-similes  of  interesting  Autographs,  Scenes  of  remarkable  Historical  Events  and  interestin 
Localities,  Engravings  cf  Old  Houses,  Illuminated  and  Missal  Ornaments,  Antiquities,  & 
&c.,  containing  100  Plates,  some  illuminated,  with  occasional  Letter-press.    In  1  volume  4  to 
half  morocco,  uncut,  reduced  to  31. 


10  CATALOGUE    OF  NEW   BOOKS, 

SMITH'S    ANCIENT  COSTUME   OF  GREAT   BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND.    Irom 

the  7th  to  the  10th  Century,  with  Historical  Illustrations,  folio,  with  62  coloured  plates  illu- 
minated with  Gold  and  Silver,  and  highly  finished  (pub.  at  lOi.  10».),  half  bound  morocco 
extra,  gilt  edges,  3/.  13s.  Hd. 

SPORTSMAN'S  R  EPOSITORY :  comprising  a  series  of  highly-finished  Line  Engravings, 
representing;  the  Horse  and  the  Dog,  in  all  their  varieties,  by  the  celebrated  engraver  John 
Scott,  from  original  paintings  by  Reinagle,  Gilpin,  Stubbs,  Cooper,  and  Landseer,  accom- 
panied by  a  comprehensive  Description  by  the  Author  of  the  "  British  J'ield  Sports,"  4to,  with 
37  large  Copper  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Burnett  and  others  (pub.  at  21. 12».  6d.), 
cloth  gilt,  U.  ]«. 

STORERS  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  4  vols. 
8vo,  with  250  engravings  (pub.  at  7^.  10*.),  half  morocco,  21.  12j.  6c/. 

STOTHARD'S  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  14?  beautifully 
linished  Etchings,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  tinted,  and  some  of  them  highly  illi^minated  in 
gold  and  colours,  with  Historical  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  Kempe.  Folio  (pub.  at 
19/.),  half  morocco,  8/.  8». 

■  or  on  large  paper,  Plates  illuminated  (pub.  at  28/.),  12^.  12». 

STRUTTS  SYLVA  BRITANNICA  ET  SCOTICA;  or  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees,  distin- 
guished for  their  Antiquity,  ^Magnitude,  or  Beauty,  comprising  50  very  large  and  highly  finished 
painters'  Etchings,  imperial  folio  (pub,  at  0/.  9a.),  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  4/.  10s. 

1826 

STRUTTS    DRESSES   AND    HABITS    OF  THE   PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND,    from 

the  Establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time;  with  an  historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  with  Cri- 
tical and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  R.  Planche',  Esq.,  F.S.A.  2  vols,  royal  4to,  153  Plates, 
cloth,  4^  4s.  The  Plates  coloured,  71.  7s.  The  Plates  splendidly  illuminated  in  gold,  silver, 
and  opaque  colours,  in  the  Missal  style,  20/.  181:i 

STRUTTS    REGAL   AND    ECCLESIASTICAL    ANTIQUITIES    OF    ENGLAND. 

Containing  the  most  authentic  licprcsentations  of  all  the  English  Monarchs  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  Henry  the  Eighth;  together  with  many  of  the  Great  Personages  that  were  emi- 
nent under  their  several  Reigns.  New  and  greatlv  improved  Edition,  by  J.  R.  Planchk', 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  Royal  4to,  72  Plates,  cloth,  2/.  2».  The  Plates  coloured,  il.  is.  Splendidly 
illuminated,  uniform  with  the  Dresses,  12/.  12«.  18iL' 

STUBBS'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE.  24  fine  large  Copper-plate  Engravings,  Impe- 
rial folio  (pub.  at  41.  is.),  boards,  leather  back,  1/.  11».  6d. 

The  ori^'inal  edition  of  this  fine  old  work,  which  is  indispensable  to  artists.    It  has  long  been 
considered  rare. 

TATTERSALL'S  SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE,  comprising  the  Stud  I'arra,  the  Stall, 
the  Stable,  the  Kennel,  Race  Studs,  &c.,  with  43  beautiful  Steel  and  Wood  illustrations,  several 
after  Hancock,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  1/.  11*.  Od.),  11.  Is.  1850 

TRENDALL'S   DESIGNS   FOR    ROOFS   OF    IRON,    STONE,    AND   WOOD,  with 

Measurements,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  Carpenters  and  Builders  (an  excellent  practical  work),  4to, 
limp  cloth  (pub.  at  15«.),  7s.  dd.  1851 

TURNER  AND  GIRTIN'S  RIVER  SCENERY  ;  folio,  20  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel' 
after  the  drawings  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  brilliant  impressions,  in  a  portfolio,  with  morocco 
back  (pub.  at  5/.  5».),  reduced  to  \i.  Us.  6<i. 

the  same,  with  thick  glazed  paper  between  the  plates,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt 

edges  (pub.  at  6/.  Gs.),  reduced  to  21.  2s. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  FLUVIORUM,  or  River  Scenery  of  France,  62  highly-finished  Line 
Engravings  on  Steel  by  Willmore.  Goodall,  Miller,  Cousens,  and  other  distinguished 
Artists,  with  descriptive  Letter-press  byLEiTCH  Ritchie,  and  a  Memoir  of  J.  W.  M.  Turner, 
B.A,  by  Alaric  a.  Watts,  imperial  8vo,  gilt  cloth,  1/.  11».  6d.,  or  India  Proofs,  3/.  3». 

WALKER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN.  Preceded  by  acritical  View  of  the 
general  Hypothesis  respecting  Beauty,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Mengs,  Winckelmann, 
Hume,  Hogarth,  Burke,  Knight,  Alison,  and  others.  New  edition,  roval  Svo,  illustrated 
by  22  beautiful  Plates,  after  drawings  from  life,  by  H.  Howard,  by  Gauci  and  Lane  (pub.  at 
2/.  2i.),  gilt  cloth,  11.  Is. 

WALPOLES  (HORACE)  ANECDOTES  OF  PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND.  M'ith  some 
Account  of  the  Principal  Artists,  and  Catalojrue  of  Engravers,  who  have  been  i>orn  or  resided 
in  England,  with  Notes  by  Dallaway;  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Ralph 
WoRNU-M,  Esq.,  complete  in  3  vols.  Svo,  with  numerous  beautiful  portraits  and  plates,  2i.  2s. 

WARRINGTON'S  HISTORY  OF  STAINED  GLASS,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Art 
to  the  present  time,  illustrated  by  Coloured  examples  of  Pintire  Windows,  in  the  various  styles, 
imperial  lolio,  with  25  very  large'and  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (one  of  them  nearly  four  feet 
in  length)  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub  at  8/.  8s.),  5/.  15s.  6d. 

WATTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS,  Illustrated  Edition,  complete,  with  indexes  of 

"Subjects,"  "  First  Lines,"  ;ui(i  a  Table  of  Scriptures,  Svo,  printed  in  a  very  large  and  beauti- 
ful type,  embellished  with  24  beautiful  Wood  Cuts  by  Martin,  Wesiall,  and  others  (pub.  at 
1/.  Is.),  gilt  cloth,  7s.  W. 
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WESTWOODS  PALEOGRAPHIA  SACRA  PICTORIA;  being  a  series  of  Illustrations  of 
the  Ancient  Versions  ot  the  Bible,  copied  from  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  executed  between 
the  fourth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  royal  4to,  50  Plates  beautifully  illuminated  in  gold  aud 
colours,  half-bound,  uncut  (pub.at4i.  lUj.).  3''  10«- 

WHISTON'SJOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  complete;  containing  both  the 
Antiquities  and  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  2  vols.  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  embellished  with  52 
beautiful  Wood  Engravings,  by  various  Artists  (pub.  at  U,  4j.), cloth  boards,  elegantly  gilt,  14.*. 

WHITTOCK'S  DECORATIVE  PAINTER'S  AND  GLAZIER'S  GUIDE,  containing  the 
most  approved  methods  of  imitating  every  kind  of  Fancy  Wood  and  Marble,  in  Oil  or  Distemper 
Colour,  Designs  for  Decorating  Apartments,  and  the  Art  of  Staining  and  Painting  on  Glass, 
&c.,  with  Examples  from  Ancient  Windows,  with  the  Supplement,  4to,  illustrated  with  104 
plates,  of  which  44  are  coloured  (pub.  at  21  14«.),  cloth,  U.  lOs. 

WHITTOCK'S  MINIATURE  PAINTER'S  MANUAL.  Poolscap  8vo,  7  coloured  plates, 
and  numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  5».),  cloth,  3». 

WIGHTWICK'S  PALACEOF  ARCHITECTURE,aIlomanceof  ArtandHistory.  Impe- 
rial  8vo,  with  211  Illustrations,  Steel  Plates  and  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  21. 12».  6d.),  cloth,  11.  U. 

1840 

WILD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  24  fine 

Plates  by  Le  Keux,  &c.    Imperial  4to  (pub,  at  U.  18«.),  half-morocco,  U.  4».  1837 

WILD'S  ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.    Twelve  select  examples  from  the  Cathedrals  of 

England,  of  the  Ecclesiastic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  beautifully  coloured,  after 
the  original  drawings,  by  Charles  Wild,  imperial  folio,  mounted  on  tinted  cardboard  like 
drawings,  in  a  handsome  portfolio  (pub.  at  12^.  12*.),  51.  5». 

WILD'S  FOREIGN  CATH  EDRALS,  12  Plates,  coloured  and  mounted  like  Drawings,  in  a 
handsome  portfolio  (pub,  at  12/.  12».),  imperial  folio,  5/.  5». 

WILLIAMS'  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,  64  beautiful  Line  Engravings  by  Miller,  Hors- 
BURGH,  and  others.  2  vols,  imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  6/.  6*.),  haif-bound  mor.  extra,  gilt  edges, 
21.  12».  6d.  182-> 

WINDSOR    CASTLE   AND    ITS   ENVIRONS,    INCLUDING    ETON,  by  Lisiicir 

Reitchie,  new  edition,  edited  by  E.Jesse,  Esq.,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  50  beautiful 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  royal  8vo,  gilt  cloth,  15*. 

WOODS  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND   RUINS  OF  PALMYRA  AND 

B.\ALBEC.  2  vols,  in  1,  imperial  folio,  containing  110  fine  Copper-plate  Engravings,  some 
very  large  and  folding  (pub.  at  7i.  7s.),  half-morocco',  uncut,  'il.  13s,  dd.  1827 


iaatural  l^istorg,  Agriculture,  ^l 


ANDREW'S  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS,  with  Scientific  Descriptions,  6  vols,  royal  8vo, 
with  300  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  15/.),  cloth  gilt,  7i.  lOs.  1845 

BAUER    AND   HOOKER'S    ILLUSTRATIONS   OF    THE   GENERA    OF   FERNS, 

in  which  the  characters  of  each  Genus  are  displayed  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  in  a  series 
of  magnified  Dissections  and  Figures,  highly-finished  in  Colours,  imp.  8vo,  Plates,  6/.  1838—42 

BEECHEY.— BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE,  comprising  an 
Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lay  and  Collie,  and  other  Officers  of  the 
Expedition,  during  the  voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits.  By  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  and  G.  A.  W.  Arnott,  Esq.,  illustrated  by  100  Plates,  beautifully 
engraved,  complete  in  10  parts,  4to  (pub.  at  7i.  10s.),  51.  1831—41 

BEECH EY.-ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEYS  VOYAGE,  compiled  from  the 
Collections  and  Notes  of  Captain  Beechey,  and  the  Scientitic  Gentlemen  who  accompanied 
the  Expedition.  The  Mammalia  by  Dr.  Richardson-  Ornithology,  by  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq.; 
Fishes,  by  G.  T.  Lay,  Esq.,  and  E.  T.  Benkett,  Esq.;  Crustacea,  by  Richard  Owen, 
Esq.;  Reptiles,  by  John  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  Shells,  by  W.  Sowerby,  Esq. ;  and  Geology, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckt.and.  4to,  illnstrated  by  47  Plates,  containing  many  hundred  Figures, 
beautifully  coloured  by  Sowerby  (pub.  at  5/.  as.),  cloth,  3/.  13s.  lid.  1830 

BOLTON'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS.  Illustrated  with 
Figures  the  size  of  Life,  of  the  Birds,  both  Male  and  Female,  in  their  most  Natural  Attitudes  : 
their  Nests  and  Eggs,  Food,  Favourite  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  &c.  &c.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  very  considerably  augmented,  2  vols,  in  1,  medium  4to,  containing  80  beautifully  coloured 
plates  (pub.  at  8/.  8».),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  backs,  gilt  edges,  31.  3».  1845 

BROWN'S   ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND   AND    FRESH   WATER   SHELLS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  •  with  Figures,  Descriptions,  and  Localities  of  all 
the  Species.  Royal  8vo,  containing  on  27  large  Plates,  330  Figures  of  all  the  known  British 
Species,  in  their  full  size,  accurately  drawn  from  Nature  (pub.  at  15*.),  cloth,  10*.  6d.  1845 

CARPENTER'S  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY;  including  a  Comprehensive  Sketch  of  the 
principal  Forms  of  Animal  Structure.  New  edition,  carefully  revised,  with  287  capital  Wood 
Illustrations,  post  8vo,  cloth,  Ss. 


12  CATA^LOGITE    OF    NEW   BOOKS, 

CARPENTER'S  ZOOLOGY  AND  INSTINCT  IN  ANIMALS;  a  Systematic  View  of 
the  structure,  habits,  instincts,  and  uses  of  tiie  principal  families  ot  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains,  2  vols,  post  8vo,  with  630  capital  illustrations  on  wood,  cloth, 
reprintiug. 

CARPENTER'S  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  BOTANY,  including  the 
structures  and  organs  ot  Plants,  their  characters,  uses,  geographical  distribution,  and  clalesili- 
cation,  according  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  with  223  capital 
illustrations  on  wood,  post  8vo,  cloth,  reprinting. 

CURTIS'S  FLORA  LONDINENSIS;  Revised  and  Improved  by  Gkokge  Gra.ve8,  ex- 
tended and  continued  by  Sir  W.  Jackson  Hooker;  comprising  the  History  of  Plants  indi- 
genous to  Great  Britain,  with  Indexes;  the  Drawings  maae  by  Sydenham,  Edwards,  and 
LiNDLEY.  5  vols,  royal  folio  (or  109  parts),  containing  647  Plates,  exhibiting  the  full  natural 
size  of  each  Plant,  with  magnified  Dissections  of  the  Parts  of  Fructification,  &c.,  all  beauti- 
fully coloured  (pub.  at  87^  i>.  in  parts),  half-bound  morocco,  top  edges  gilt,  30/.  1835 

DENNY— MONOGRAPHIA      ANOPLURORUM      BRITANNI/E.     OR      BRITISH 

SPECIES  OF  PARASITE  INSECTS  (published  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion) 8vo,  numerous  beautifully  coloured  plates  of  Lice,  containing  several  hundred  magnified 
figures,  cloth,  1^  lU.  Cd.  1842 

DE  JUSSIEUS  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  translated  by  J.  H.  Wilson,  F.L.S.,  &c., 

thick  post  8vo,  with  730  capital  Woodcuts,  cloth  (pub.  at  12*.  6d.),8».  6d.  Van  Voorit,  1849 

DONS  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY,  4  vols,  royal  4to. 

numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  HI.  8s.),  cloth,  \l.  Us.  6d.  1831—1838 

DON'S  HORTUS  CANTABRIGIENSIS ;  thirteenth  Edition,  8vo  (pub.  at  1^  4*.), 
clo:h,  12j.  1845 

DONOVANS  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  INDIA,  Enlarged  by 
J.  O.  W^STwooD,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  4to,  with  58  plates,  containing  upwards  of  120  exquisitely 
coloured  figures  (pub.  at  Gl.  6s.),  cloth  gilt,  reduced  to  21.  5».  1842 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA.  Enlarged  by 
•T.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  4to,  with  50  plates,  containing  upwards  of  120  exquisitely 
coloured  figures  (pub.  at  6^6*.),  cloth  gilt,  21.  5». 

"  Donovan's  works  on  the  Insects  of  India  and  China  are  splendidly  illustrated,  and 
extremely  useful."— Naturalist. 

"  The  entomological  plates  of  our  countryman  Donovan  are  highly  coloured,  elegant,  and 
useful,  especially  those  contained  in  his  quarto  volumes  (Insects  of  India  and  China),  where  a 
great  number  of  species  are  delineated  for  the  first  time."— 5M;ai>woji. 

DONOVAN'S  WORKS  ON  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY.    Viz;  Insects,  1(5  vols.— 

liirds,  10  vols. — Shells,  5  vols. — Fishes,  5  vols. — Quadrupeds,  3  vols. — together  .S9  vols.  8vo, 
containing  1198  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  G61,  9».),  boards,  23/.  17>.  The  same  set  of 
3'J  vols,  bound  in  21  (pub.  at  73/.  lOs.),  half  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  gilt  backs,  30/. 
Any  of  the  classes  may  be  had  separately. 

DOYLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY,  and  Rural  Affairs  in 
General,  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  thick  8vo,  with  70  wood  engravings  (pub.  at  13*.),  cloth, 
8«.  Gd.  1843 

EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE,  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  with  108  illustrations,  tastefully 
drawn  and  engraved,  elegantly  bound  in  fancy  cloth  (pub.  at  21.  8s.),  1/.  7». 

•  the  same,  the  plates  beautifully  coloured,  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  back,  sides,  and 

edges  (pub.  at 3/.  3s.),  U.  16s. 

the  second  series,  containing  36  illustrations,  distinct  and  complete  in  itself,  has  lately 


been  reprinted,  and  may  now  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  16*.),  9». 
■  or  the  second  series,  with  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  1/.  1»,),  14». 

DRURY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY;  wherein  are  exhibited 
upwards  of  600  exotic  Insects,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  New  Holland,  North  and 
South  America,  Germany.  &c.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  Secretary  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society,  &c.  3  vols.  4to,  150  Plates,  most  beautifully  coloured,  containing  above  600 
figures  of  Insects  (originally  pub.  at  15/.  15».),  half-bound  morocco,  6/.  16*.  6d.  1837 

GOULD'S  HUMMING  BIRDS.    A  General  History  of  the  Trochilidse,  or  Humming 

Birds,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Collection  of  J.  Gould,  F.R.S.,  &c.  (now  exhibiting  in 

the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London),  by  W.  C.L.Martin,  late  one  of  the  Scientific 

Officers  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  fcap.  8vo.  with  16  coloured  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

the  same,  with  the  Plates  beautifully  coloured,  heightened  with  gold,  cloth  gilt,  10».66f. 

GREVILLE'S  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA,  comprising  the  Principal  Species  found  in  Great 
Britain,  inclusive  of  all  the  New  Species  recently  discovered  in  Scotland.  6  vols,  royal  8vo, 
360  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  16/.  Us.),  half-morocco,  8/.  8».  1823—8 

This,  though  a  complete  Work  in  itself,  forms  an  almost  indispensable  Supplement  to  the 
thirty-six  volumes  of  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  which  does  not  comprehend  Cryptogamous 
Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  best  executed  works  on  Indigenous  Botany  ever 
produced  in  this  country. 


PUBLISHED    OE    SOLD   BY    H.  G.    BOIIN. 
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HARDWICKE  AND  GRAY'S  INDIAN  ZOOLOGY.  Twenty  parts,  forming  two  voH 
roval  folio,  202  coloured  plates  (pub.  at2U.),  sewed,  12/.  12».,  or  half-morocco,  gilt  edges, 
HI.  lis. 

HARRIS'S  AURELIAN;  OR  ENGLISH  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES.  Their 
Natural  History,  together  with  the  Plants  on  ■which  they  feed;  New  and  greatly  improved 
Edition,  by  J.  O.  Westwood.  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  in  1  vol.  sm.  folio,  with  4i  plates,  containing 
above  100  figures  of  Moths,  Butterflies,  Caterpillars,  &c.,  and  the  Plants  on  which  they  feed, 
exquisitely  coloured  after  the  original  drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  4/.  4s.  1840 

This  extremely  beautiful  work  is  the  only  one  which  contains  our  English  Moths  and  Butter- 
flies of  the  full  natural  size,  in  all  their  changes  of  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis,  &c.,  with  the  plants 
on  which  they  feed. 

HOOKER    AND    GREVILLE,    ICONES    FILICUM  ;    OR    FIGURES    OF    FERNS, 

With  DESCRIPTIONS,  many  of  which  have  been  altogether  unnoticed  by  Botanists,  or.  have 

rot  been  correctly  figured.    2  vols,  folio,  with  240  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  ial.  is.), 

Lalf-morocco,  gilt  edges,  12/.  12j.  1829—31 

The  grandest  and  most  valuable  of  the  many  scientific  Works  produced  by  Sir  William  Hooker. 

HOOKER'S  EXOTIC  FLORA,  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  rare  or  otherwise 
interesting  Exotic  Plants,  especially  of  such  as  are  deserving  of  being  cultivated  in  our  Gar- 
dens. 3  vols,  imperial  8vo,  containing  232  large  and  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  13/.), 
cloth,  6/.  6*.  1823—1827 

This  is  the  most  superb  and  attractive  of  all  Dr.  Hooker's  valuable  works. 

"The  'Exotic  Flora,'  by  Dr.  Hooker,  is  like  that  of  all  the  Botanical  publications  of  the  in- 
defatigible  author,  excellent;  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  of  finish  and  perfection  to  which 
neither  the  Botanical  Magazine  nor  Register  can  externally  lay  claim." — Loudon. 

HOOKER'S  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY,  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  such 
Plants  as  recommend  themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  applied  in  the  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy;  together  with  occasional 
Botanical  Notices  and  Information,  and  occasional  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  eminent  BotanLsts. 
4  vols.  8vo,  numerous  Plates,  some  coloured  (pub.  at  3/.),  cloth,  II.  1834 — 42 

HOOKER'S  BOTANICAL  MISCELLANY,  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of 
Plants  which  recommend  themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  applied  in  the  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy,  together  with  occasional 
Cutanical  Notices  and  Intormation,  including  many  valuable  Communications  from  distin- 
guished Scientific  Travellers.  Complete  in  3  thick  vols,  royal  8vo,  with  153  plates,  many  finely 
coloured  (pub.  at  5/.  5».),  gilt  cloth,  21.  I2s.  6d.  1830—33 

HOOKER'S  FLORA  BOREALI-AMERICANA ;  OK  THE  BOTANY  OF  BRITISH 
NORTH  AMERICA.  Illustrated  by  240  plates,  complete  in  Twelve  Parts,  royal  4to  (pub. 
at  12/.  12j.),  8/,    The  Twelve  Parts  complete,  done  up  in2  vols,  royal  4to,  extra  cloth,  8/. 

1829—40 

HUISH  ON  BEES;  THEIR  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 
New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  containing  also  the  latest  Discoveries  and  Improvements 
in  every  department  of  the  Apiary,  with  a  description  of  the  most  approved  Hives  now  in  use, 
thick  12mo,  Portrait  and  numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  10«.  Od.),  cloth  gill,  C*.  Gd.  1841 

JARDINE'S  NATURALISTS  LIBRARY,  40  vols,  1200  coloured  Plates,  extra  red  cloth, 

boards  (pub.  at  12/.),  71. 

the  same,  40  vols,  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  20/.),  10/.  lOs. 

or  the  volumes  separately,  according  to  the  following  arrangements,  in  red  cloth,  top  edges 


gilt,  is.  60, 


Vol. 

1.  British  Birds,  vol.  1 

2.  Ditto  vol.  2 

3.  Ditto  vol.  3 

4.  Ditto  vol.  4 

5.  Sun  Birds 

e.  Humming  Birds,  vol. 

7.  Ditto  vol. 

8.  Game  Birds 

9.  Pigeons 

10.  Parrots 

11.  Birds    of   Western 

12.  Ditto 

13.  Flycatchers 

14.  Pheasants,  Peacocks, 

1.  Introduction 

2.  Lions,  Tigers 

3.  British  ftuadrupeds 

4.  Doss,    vol.  1 

5.  Ditto,    vol.  2 

6.  Horses 

7.  Ruminating  Animals 

(Deer,  Antelopes, 


Africa 
vol.  1 
vol.  2 


vol,  1 
&c.) 


22,  Animals. 


26.        „ 
27, 

28.  Insects. 

29.  „ 

30.  ., 

31.  „ 

32.  „ 

33.  „ 
34. 

35,  Fishes. 


8.  Ruminating  Animals,  vol,  2 

(Goats,  Sheep,  Oxen) 

9,  Elephants,  &c. 

10,  Marsupialia 

11,  Seals,  &c, 

12,  Whales,  &c. 

13,  Monkeys 

1,  Introduction    to    Entomo* 

logy 

2,  British  Butterflies 

3,  British  Moths,  &c, 

4,  Foreign  Butterflies 

5,  Foreign  Moths 

6,  Beetles 

7,  Bees 

1,  Introduction,  and  Foreign 

Fishes 

2,  Briti.sh  Fishes,  vol.  1 

3,  Ditto  vol,  2 

4,  Perch,  &c. 

5,  Fishes  of  Guiana,  &c.  vol,  1 
e.  Ditto  T0l,9 


14  CATALOGUE    OF   NEW   BOOKS, 

JOHNSON'S  GARDENER,  complete  in  12  vols,  with  numerous  woodcuts,  containing  the 

Potato,  one  vol. — Cucumber,  one  vol. — Grape  Vine,  two  vols. Auricula  and  Asparagus,  one 

vol.— Pine  Apple,  two  vols.— Strawberry,  one  vol.— Dahlia,  one  vol.— Peach,  one  vol together 

10  vols,  l2nio,  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  II.  5j.},  cloth,  lOj. 


either  of  the  volumes  may  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  2>.  6d.),  U. 


LATHAM'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  OFBIRDS;  being  the  Natural  History  and  Descrip- 
tion of  all  the  Birds  (ahnve  four  thou-sand)  hitherto  known  or  de.scrihed  by  Naturalists,  with 
the  Synonymes  of"  precedinj?  Writers;  the  seccnd  enl.irtred  and  improved  Edition,  compre- 
hendinjc  all  the  discoveries  in  Ornilhologv  subsequent  to  the  former  publication,  and  a  General 
Index,  11  vols,  in  10,  4to,  with  upwards  of  200  coloured  Plates,  lettered  (pub.  at  2fiC.  8*.).  cloth, 
71.  i7-i.6d.  Winchester,  182\—2S.  The  same  with  the  plates  exquisitely  coloured  like dravfings, 
11  "ols.in  10,  elegantly  half-bound,  green  morocco,  gilt  edges,  Ul.  12*. 

LEWINS  NATURAL   HISTORY  OF  THE   BIRDS  OF  NEW    SOUTH   WALES. 

Third  Edition,  with  an  Index  of  the  Scientific  Names  and  Synonymes,  by  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr. 
Eyton,  folio,  27  plates,  coloured  (pub.  at  ii.  is.),  half-bound  morocco,  2^  2».  183S 

LINDLEY'S  BRITISH  FRUITS;  OR  PIGUTIES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MOST 

IMPORTANT  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  3  vols. 
royal  8vo,  containing  152  most  beautifully  coloured  plates,  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Wither.s,  Aitist 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  (pub.  at  10^.  lOt.),  half  bound  morocoo  extra,  gilt  edges,  5^.  &i. 

1841 
"  This  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  work.    Every  plate  is  like  a  highly  finished  drawing, 
similar  to  tliose  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions." 

LINDLEY'S    DIGITALIUM    MONOGRAPHIA.    Folio,  28  plates  of  the  Foxglove  (pub. 

at  4/.  4*.),  cloth,  U.  lis.  6d. 


the  same,  the  plates  beautifully  coloured  (pub.  at  61.  fl«.),  cloth,  21. 12».  M. 


LOUDON'S  (MRS)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  being  Popular  Descriptions, 
Tales,  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  Animals,  comprehendinir  all  the  Quadrupeds, 
Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  Jfec,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispen.sahle  in  polite  educa- 
tion. With  Indexes  of  Scientific  and  Popular  Names,  an  Explanation  of  Terms,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Fabulous  Animals,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  500  beautiful  woodcuts  by  Bewick, 
Harvkv,  Whimper,  and  others.  New  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  corrected  to  th» 
present  state  of  Zoological  Knowledge.    In  one  thick  vol.  post  8vo,  gilt  cloth,  7».  Cd.  18i» 

LOUDON'S  (J.  C.)   ARBORETUM    ET  FRUTICETUM   BRITANNICUM,  or  the 

Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  delineated  and  described ;  with  their  propa- 
gation, cult\ire,  management,  and  uses.  Second  improved  Edition,  8  vols.  8vo,  with  above 
400  plates  of  trees,  and  upwards  of  2500  woodcuts  of  trees  and  shrubs  (pub.  at  10^.),  5/.  5>.    1844 

LOUDON'S  VILLA  GARDENER,  comprising  the  choice  of  a  Suburban  Villa  Residence ; 
the  laying-out,  planting,  and  culture  of  the  garden  and  grountts;  and  every  necessary  infor- 
mation for  the  Amateur  in  collecting,  placing,  and  rearing  all  the  plants  and  trees  usuKlly 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain;  the  management  of  the  Villa  Farm,  Dairy,  and  Poultry  Yard^. 
Second  edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  upwards  of  377  diagrams,  &c 
finely  engraved  on  wood  (pub.  at  12*.),  8*.  td. 

LOW'S  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  exemplified  in  fifty-six  large 

and  very  beautifully  coloured  p'ates  of  the  various  breeds  of  the  Horse,  Ox,  Sheep,  and  Hotr, 
from  drawings  by  Nicholson,  R.S.A.,  after  paintings  by  Shiels,  R.S.A.,  2  vols,  in  1,  imp.  4to, 
half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  16/.  IG*.),  8^  8*. 

MANTELL'S  (DR.)    NEW  GEOLOGICAL  WORK.    THE  MEDALS  OF  CREATION 

or  First  Lessons  in  Geology,  and  in  the  Study  of  Organic  Remans  ;  including  Geological 
,  Excursions  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  Brishton,  Lewes,  Ti'gate  Forest,  Cliarnwood  Forest, 
Farringdon,  Swindon,  Calne,  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton,  Matlock,  Crich  Hill,  &c.  By  Gideow 
Algervon  Manteli,,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S  ,  &c.  Two  thick  vols,  foolscap  8vo.,  with  co- 
loured Plates,  and  several  hundred  beautiful  Woodcuts  of  Fossil  Remains,  cloth  gilt,  11.  U.  1854 

MANTELL'S  (DR.)  PICTORIAL  ATLAS  OF  FOSSIL  REMAINS,  consisting  of 
Coloured  Illustrations  selected  from  Parkinson's  "  Organic  Remains  of  a  Former  World,"  and 
Artis's  "Antediluvian  Phytology,"  with  descriptions,  by  Dr.  Mantell,  4to,  with  74  coloured 
plates,  21.  5s.  1850 

MANTELL'S  WONDERS  OF  GEOLOGY,  or  a  Familiar  Exposition  of  Geologicjil  Plie- 
nomena.  Sixth  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  coloured  Plates,  and 
upwards  of  200  Woodcuts,  gilt  cloth,  IS*.  1848 

MANTELL'S    GEOLOGICAL    EXCURSION    ROUND    THE     ISLE  OF   WIGHT, 

and  along  the  adjacent  Coast  of  Dorsetshire.  In  1  vol.  post  Svo,  with  numerous  beautiiully- 
executed  Woodcuts,  and  a  Geological  Map,  cloth  gilt,  it. 


PUBLISHED    OB   SOLD   BY   H.    G.    BOHN.  15 

SCHLEIDEN'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY;  or  Botany  as  au  Inductive 
Science,  translated  by  Dr.  Edwin  Lanktester,  8vo,  with  nearly  400  Illustrations  on  wood 
and  steel,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.  U.),  10s.  Gd.  1849 

SELBY'S  COMPLETE  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  A  most  magnificent  work  of  the 
Figures  of  Briiish  Birds,  containins;  exact  and  faithful  representations  In  their  full  natural 
size  of  all  the  known  species  found  in  Great  Britain,  383  Fiifures  in  228  beautifully  coloured 
Plates.  2  vols,  elephant  folio,  elegantly  half-bouud  morocco  (pub.  at  105/.),  gilt  back  and 
gilt  edges,  3U.  10s.  1834 

'*  The  grande^it  work  on  Ornithology  published  in  this  country,  the  same  for  British  Birds 
that  Audubon's  is  for  the  Birds  of  America.  Every  figure,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances 
of  extremely  large  birds,  is  of  the  full  natural  size,  beautifully  and  accurately  drawn,  with  all 
the  spirit  of  h[e."—0)-nttkoloyisc's  Terl  Book. 

"  What  a  treasure,  during  a  rainy  forenoon  in  the  country,  is  such  a  gloriously  illuminated 
work  as  this  of  Mr  Selhy !  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  ever  published 
in  Britain,  and  will  stand  a  comparison,  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre,  with  the  most  magni- 
ficent ornithological  illustrations  of  the  French  school.  Mr.  Selby  has  long  and  deservedly 
ranked  high  as  a  scientific  naturalist."— i</ao4tfood'»  Mayuzine. 

SELBY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH   ORNITHOLOGY.   2  vols.  8vo.   Second 

Edition  (pub.  at  Is.  Is.),  12s.  1833 

S'BTHORPE'S  FLORA  GR/ECA.  Tlie  most  costly  and  magnificent  Botanical  work 
ever  published.  JO  vols,  lolio,  with  lOOO  beautifully  coloured  Plates,  half-bound,  morocco, 
publishing  by  subscription,  and  the  number  strictly  limited  to  those  subscribed  for  (pub.  at 
aj2/.),  63/. 

Separate  Prospectuses  of  this  work  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Only  40  copies  of  the 
original  stock  exist.    No  greater  number  of  subscribers'  names  can  therefore  be  received. 

SIBTHORPE'S  FLOR/E  GR/tC/E  PRODROMUS;  si ve  Plantanim  omnium  Enume- 
ratio,  quas  in  Provinciis  aut  Insulis  Graciae  invenit  Joh.  Sibthorpk  :  Characteres  et 
Synonyma  omnium  cum  Annotatiouibus  Jac.  Eby.  Smith.  Four  parts,  in  2  thick  vols.  8vo, 
(pub.  at  2/.  2s.)  14s.  Londini,  181G 

SMITH'S  (COLONEL  HAMILTON)   HISTORY  OF  THE   HUMAN  SPECIES,  its 

Typical  Forms,  Primeval   Distribution,  Filiations  and   Migrations,   with  3t  coloured  Plates 
(each  containing  two  or  more  subjects),  Portrait,  and  Vignette  title-page,  thick  leap.  8vo,  full 
gilt  cloth  (pub.  at  7s.  6<i.),  5s. 
This  volume  ranges  with  Jardine's  Naturalist's  Library. 

SOWERBY'S  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY.  Containing^  a  complete  Introduction  to 
the  Science,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  050  Figures  of  Shells,  etched  on  copper-plates,  in  which 
the  most  characteristic  examples  are  given  of  all  the  Genera  established  up  to  the  present 
time,  arranged  in  Lamarckian  Order,  accompanied  by  copious  Explanations;  Observations 
respecting  the  Geographical  or  Geological  distribution  of  each  ;  Tabular  Views  of  the  Sys- 
tems of  Lamarck  and  De  Blainvilie  ;  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  &c.  New  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  in  the  text,  now  first  added, 
8vo,  cloth,  18s. ;  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  cloth,  1/.  16s. 

SOWERBY'S  CONCHOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OR,  COLOURED  FIGURES 
OF  ALL  THE  HITHERTO  UNFIGURED  SHELLS,  complete  in  200  Parts,  8vo,  com- 
prising several  thousand  Figures,  all  beautifully  coloured  (pub.  at  15/.)  7/.  10*.  1815 

SPRY'S  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED;  containing  Fignires  and  Descrip- 
tions of  all  the  Genera  of  British  Beetles,  edited  by  Shuckard,  8vo,  with  04plates,  comprising 
ess  figures  of  Beetles,  beautifully  and  most  accurately  drawn  (pub.  at  2/.  2s.),  cloth,  li.  Is.  184U 
"  The  most  perfect  work  yet  published  in  this  departnient  of  British  Entomology."  • 

STEPHENS'  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY.    12  vols.  8vo,  100  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at 

21/.),  half  bound,  8/.  8s.  1828-46 

Or  separately,  Lepidoptera,  4  vols.  4/.  4s.    Coleoptera,  5  vols.  4/.  4s.    Dermaptera, 

Orthoptera,  Neukopxera,  &c.,  1  vol.  1/.  Is.    HiiMENOfTERA,  2  vols.  2/.  2s. 

SWAINSON'S  EXOTIC  CONCHOLOGY;  ok,  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OP 
KAllE,  BEAUTIFUL,  OK  UNDESCRIBED  SHELLS.  Royal  4to,  containing  04  large  and 
beautifully  coloured  figures  of  Shells,  half  bound  mor.,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  6/.  5s.),  2/.  12s.  Gd 

SWAINSON'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS:  ok,  ORIGINAL  FIGURES  AND 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING  ANIMALS,  selected  chiefly 
from  the  Classes  of  Ornithology,  Entomology,  and  Conchology,  6  vols,  royal  8vo,  containing 
318  finely  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  16/.  16s.),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  9/.  9s. 

SWEET'S  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA :  ok,  A  SELECTION  OF  HANDSOME  OR 
CURIOUS  PLANTS,  Natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  15  Nos.,  forming 
1vol.  royal  8to,  complete,  with  56  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  3/.  15s.),  cloth,  1/.  I6s. 

1827-28 

SWEETS  CISTINE/E:  ok,  NATURAL  ORDER  OF  CISTUS,  or  ROCK  ROSE.  80 
Nos.,  forming  1  vol. royal  8vo,  complete,  with  112  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  5/.  5s.), 
cloth,  21.  12s.  6c/.  1828 

*'  One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  hitherto  the  scarcest,  of  Mr.  Sweet's  beautiful  publications.' 


16  CATALOGUE    OF    NEW    BOOKS, 

iWisctUaneous  ([Bnglisj^  literature, 

INCLUDING 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  POETRY  AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


BACON'S  WORKS,  l^oth  English  and  Latin.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  and  copious 
Indexes.    Complete  in  2  large  vols,  imperial  8vo,  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth,  U.  1C«. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON;  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  0.  CROKER. 

Incorporating  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  accompanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  pre- 
ceding Editors;  with  numerous  Additional  Notes  and  Illustrative  Anecdotes;  to  which  are 
added  Two  Supplementary  Volumes  of  Anecdotes  by  Hawkins,  Piozzi,  Mukphv,  Tyers, 
REi'NOLns,  Stevens,  and  others.  10  vols.  12mo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  50  Views,  Por- 
traits, and  Sheets  of  Autograph.',  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  Stanyieli), 
Harding,  &c.,  cloth,  reduced  to  1^  10^. 

This  new,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  beautifully  printed  in  the  popular  form  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Byron's  Works,  is  just  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  Ana  recorded  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  present 
edition,  he  says  :  "Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are 
the  most  useful  after  all.    Such  books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading." 

BRITISH  ESSAYISTS,  viz.,  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Idler, 
and  Connoisseur.  3  thick  vols.  8vo,  Portraits  (pub.  at  2^  5».),  cloth,  H.  7*.  Either  volume 
may  be  had  separate. 

BRITISH  POETS,  CABINET  EDITION,  containing  the  complete  Works  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal English  Poets  from  Milton  to  Kirkk  White.  4  vols,  post  8vo.  (size  of  Standard 
Library-),  printed  in  a  very  small  but  beautiful  type.  22  Medallion  Portraits  (pub.  at  2t.  2t.), 
cloth,  l£i. 

BROUGHAMS  (LORD)  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  and  Essay  on  the  British  Con- 

itilution,  3vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  H.  11«.  M.),  cloth,  M.  Is.  1814-16 
British  Constitution  (a  portion  of  the  preceding  work),  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

BROUGHAM'S   (LORD)    LIVES  OF   MEN    OF   LETTERS   AND   SCIENCE,  who 

tlourishea  in  the  time  of  George  III.  8vo,  with  10  fine  Portraits  (pub.  at  11.  !«.),  cloth,  IOj.  6ji. 

1845 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS.    With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by 

Rogers.    2  vols,  imperial  svo,  closely  but  handsomely  printed  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth,  U.  loi. 

BURKE'S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY  OF 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.  Compri-sing  a  Registry  of  all  Armorial 
Bearings,  Crests,  and  Mottoes,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  including  the 
late  Grants  by  the  College  of  Arms.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  and  a  Dictionary  of 
Terms.  Third  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  One  very  large  vol.  imperial  Svo,  beautifully 
printed  in  small  type,  in  double  columns,  by  Whittingham,  embellished  with  an  elaborate 
Frontispiece,  richly  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours;  also  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth 
gilt,  1/.  \s.  1844 

The  most  elahffrate  and  useful  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  upwards  of 
30,000  Armorial  Bearings,  and  incorporates  all  that  have  hitherto  been  given  by  Guillim.  Ed- 
mondsoii,  Collins,  Nisbet,  Berry,  Robson,  and  others;  besides  many  thousand  names  wliich 
have  never  appeared  in  any  previous  Work.  This  volume,  in  fact,  in  a  small  compass,  bat 
■without  abridgment,  contains  more  than  four  ordinary  quartos. 

BURNETTS  HISTORY  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES,  AND  OF  THE  REFORMATIO^/, 

with  Historical  and  Biographical  Notices.    3  vols,  super  royal  Svo.  cloth,  1/.  11».  Crf. 

BURNS'  WORKS,   WITH    LIFE  BY  ALLAN    CUNNINGHAM,   AND  NOTES   BY 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,  WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHART,  &c.  Royal  8vo, 
fine  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  18*.),  cloth,  uniform  with  Byron,  10s.  6(/. 

This  is  positively  the  only  complete  edition  of  Burns,  in  a  single  volume,  Svo.  It  contains 
not  only  every  scrap  which  Burns  ever  wrote,  whether  prose  or  verse,  but  also  a  considerable 
number  of  Scotch  national  airs,  collected  and  illustrated  by  him  (not  given  elsewhere)  and  fiill 
and  interesting  accounts  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  his  various  writings.  The  very 
complete  and  interesting  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  164  pages,  and  the  Indices 
and  Glossary  are  very  copious.  The  whole  forms  a  thick  elegantly  printed  volume,  extendinp: 
in  all  to  848  pages.  The  other  editions,  including  one  published  in  similar  shape,  with  an 
abridgment  of  the  Life  by  Allan  Cunningliani.  comprised  in  only  47  pages,  and  the  whole  voluiBe 
in  only  504  pages,  do  not  contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PETRARCH.  With  Notices  of  Boccaccio  and 
Ills  Illustrious  Contemporaries.  Second  Edition.  2  vols,  Svo,  fine  Portraits  and  Plates  (pub. 
at  11.  lis.  6d.),  cloth,  12».  lSd3 

GARY'S  EARLY  FRENCH  POETS.  A  Series  of  Notices  and  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  French  Poetry  ;  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  ILenry 
C.iaY,  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  liiiS 


PUBLISHED    OK    SOLD   BY   H.    G.    BOIITT.  l7 

GARY'S  LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  POETS,  supplementary  to  Dr.  Johnson's  "Lives.- 
Edited  by  his  Son.    Foolscap  8vo,  clotli,  7*.  1846 

CHURTONS  RAILROAD  BOOK  OF  ENGLAND;  Historical,  Topographical,  and 
Picturesque;  descriptive  ot  call  the  Cities,  Towns,  Country  Seats,  and  Subjects  of  local  inte- 
rest on  the  various  Lines,  imperial  8vo,  cloth,  with  map  and  numerous  cuts,  (pub.  at  U.  1«.)', 
reduced  to  10s.  M.  1851 

'LASSIC  TALES.    Cabinet  Edition,  comprising  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Elizabett^ 

i'aul  and  Virginia,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  Sorrows  of  Werter- 
fheodosius  and  Constantia,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  llasselas,  complete  in  1  volume,  12mo; 
?  ■•■''•t^-Mton  Portraits  (pub.  at  10«.  lid.),  cloth,  3s.  C(/. 

COPLEY'S   (FORMERLY  MRS.  HEWLETT)    HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  ITS 

ABOLITION.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  thick  small  8vo,  fine  Portrait  ot 
Clarkson  (pub.  atG«.),  cloth,  4*.  6d.  1839 

COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  including  his  Homer,  edited  by  Gary.  Illustrated 
edition,  royal  8vo,  with  18  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Designs  by  Hakvey,  cloth,  gill 
edges,  15s. 

CRAIK'S  ROMANCE  OF  THE  PEERAGE;  or,  CURIOSITIES  OF  FAMILY  HIS- 
TORY.  4  vols,  post  8vo,  with  fine  Portraits  on  Steel  of  Walter  Devereux  Earl  of  Essex, 
Anne  Duchess  op  Monmouth  and  Buccleuch,  Mary  Tudor,  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
cloth  (pub.  at  2^.  2«.),  18». 

DAVIS'S  SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  During  an  Inland  Journey  of  Four  Months ;  with 
an  Account  of  the  War.  2  vols,  post  svo,  witi»  a  new  Map  of  China  (pub.  at  16j.),  cloth  9».  18il 

DIBDIN'S  BIBLIOMANIA:  OR  BOOK  MADNESS-  A  Bibliographical  Romance.  New 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  including  a  Key  to  the  assumed  Characters  in  the  Dranyf 
and  a  Supplement.  2  vols,  royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  embellished  by  numerous  WocC 
cuts,  many  of  which  are  now  first  added  (pub.  at  'M.  3j.)  cloth,  U.  Us.  C>d.  Large  Paper,  im\ri 
rial  8vo,  of  which  only  very  few  copies  were  printed  (pub.  at  5^  5s.),  cloth,  3^  13s.  Grf.  184. 
This  celebrated  Work,  which  unites  the  entertainment  of  a  romance  with  the  most  valuable- 
information  on  all  bibliographical  subjects,  has  lontf  been  very  scarce  and  sold  for  considerable 
sums— the  small  paper  for  8^  8s.,  and  the  large  paper  for  upwards  of  oO  guineas  !  !  1 

DIBDIN'S  (CHARLES)  SONGS.  Admiralty  edition,  complete,  with  a  Memoir  by 
T.  DiBDiN.  Illustiated  with  12  Characteristic  Sketches,  engraved  on  Steel  by  Georg'e 
Cruikshank.     l2nio,  cloth  lettered,  5s.  184S 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY,  by  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Rundkll).  New  Edition,  with  numerous 
additional  Receipts,  by  Mrs.  Birch,  12mo,  with  0  Plates  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  3s. 

ENGLISH  CAUSES  CELEBRES,  OR  REMARKABLE  TRIALS.  Square  12mo  (pub- 
lished at  is.),  ornamental  wrapper,  2s.  1844 

FENN'S  PASTON  LETTERS,  OriginalLettersof  the  Paston  Family,  written  during  th« 
Reigns  of  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV,  and  Richard  III,  by  various  persons  of  Rank  and  Conse- 
quence, chiefly  on  Historical  Subjects.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Corrections,  complete. 
2  vols,  bound  in  1,  square  12mo  (pub.  at  10s.),  cloth  gilt,  5s.  Q,uaintly  bound  in  maroon 
morocco,  carved  boards,  in  the  early  style,  gilt  edges,  15s. 

The  original  edition  of  this  very  curious  and  interesting  series  of  historical  Letters  is  a  rare 
book,  and  sells  for  upwards  of  ten  guineas.  The  present  is  not  an  abridfrement,  as  might  bo 
supposed  from  its  form,  but  gives  the  whole  matter  by  omitting  the  duplicate  version  of  the 
letters  written  in  an  obsolete  language,  and  adopting  only  the  more  modern,  readable  version, 
published  by  Fenn. 

"J'he  Paston  Letters  are  an  important  testimony  to  the  progressive  condition  of  society,  and 
come  in  as  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  which  they  alone  m 
this  period  supply.    They  stand  indeed  singly  in  Europe. llaUam. 

FIELDING'S  WORKS,   EDITED  BY   ROSCOE,    COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUMB 

(Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  Jonathan  Wild,  Joseph  Andrews,  Plays,  Essays,  and  Miscellanies.) 
medium  8vo,  with  20  capital  plates  by  Cruik.shank  (pub.  at  \l.  4s.),  cloth  gilt,  14s. 

"Of  all  the  works  of  imagination  to  which  English  genius  has  given  origin,  the  writing*  «f 
Henry  Fielding  are  perhaps  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  ovn,"— Sir  Waller  Scott. 

"The  prose  Homer  of  human  nature."— Zocrf  Byron. 

FOSTERS  ESSAYS  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER  ;  on  a  M  an's  Writing  Memoirg 
of  Himself;  on  the  epithet  Romantic;  on  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Religioa, 
&C.    Fcap.  Svo,  Eighteenth  Edition  (pub.  at  Gs.),  cloth,  5s. 

"I  have  read  with  the  greatest  admiration  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Foster.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  eloquent  writers  that  England  has  produced." — Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR  IGNORANCE.  New  Editioa 
elegantly  printed,  in  fcap.  Svo,  now  first  uniform  with  his  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character, 
cloth,  5s. 

"Mr.  Foster  always  considered  this  his  best  work,  and  the  one  by  which  he  wished  his 
literary  clnims  to  be  estimated." 

"A  work  which,  popular  and  admired,  as  it  confessedly  is,  has  never  met  with  the  thousandtk 
part  of  the  attention  which  it  deserv**."- ZJr.  Fi/e  Smith. 

FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN,  &c.  Ne^\r 
Edition,  by  Colonel  Johnes,  with  120  beautiful  Woodcuts,  2  vols,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth 
lettered  (pub.  at  1^.  IGs.},  U.  8>.  1840 
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FROISSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF,  74  Plates,  printed  in  gold  and 

colours,  2  vols,  super-royal  8vo,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  iL  10).),a(.  lOs.. 
•  the  same,  large  paper,  2  vols,  royal  4to,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  \0l.  10».),  W.  6*. 

FROISSART-S  CHRONICLES,  WITH  THE  74  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INSEHTEB,  2  vols,  super- royal  8vo,  elegantly  half-bound  red  morocco,  gilt  edges,  emble- 
matically tooled  (pub.  aiC^.(i».),  il.  lus.  1819 

GAZETTEER.- NEW  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER,  AND  GEOGRA. 

PHICAL  DICTIONARY,  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  published.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  completed  to  the  present  time,  by  John  Thomson  (Editor  of  the  Universal  AtUa,  &.C.), 
very  thick  8vo  (1040  pages)  Maps  (pub.  at  18s.),  cloth,  12s. 

This  comprehensive  volume  is  the  latest,  and  by  far  the  best  Universal  Gazetteer  of  its  size. 
It  includes  a  full  account  of  Affghanistan,  New  Zealand,  &c.  &c. 

CELLS  (SIR  WILLIAM)   TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME  AND  ITS  VICINITY.    An 

improved  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol.  8vo,  with  several  Plates,  cloth,  12».  With  a  very  large 
Map  of  Rome  and  its  Environs  (from  a  most  careful  trigonometrical  survey),  mounted  on  cloth 
and  folded  in  a  case  so  as  to  form  a  volume.    Together  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  U.  Is.  1840 

"These  volumes  are  so  replete  with  what  is  valuable,  that  were  we  to  employ  our  entire 
journal,  we  could  after  all  afford  but  a  meagre  indication  of  their  interest  and  worth.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  lasting  memorial  of  eminent  literary  exertion,  devoted  to  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance, and  one  dear,  not  only  to  every  scholar,  but  to  every  reader  of  intelligence  to  whom  the 
truth  of  history  is  an  object  of  coHsideration." 

GILLIES'  (DR.)  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS,  relating  to  Remarkable  Periods  of  the 
Success  of  the  Gospel, includingthe  Appendix  and  Supplement,  with  Prefaces *tnd  Continuation, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Bonar,  royalSvo  (pub.  at  15s,  lid.),  cloth,  7s,  M.  1845 

GLEIG'S  MEWrOIRS  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS,  first  Governor-General  of  Bengal.  3 
vols,  8vo,  fine  Portrait  (pub,  at  2^  5s.),  cloth,  1/.  Is.  1841 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  PART  THE  SECOND,  as  completed  in  1831,  translated  into 
English  Verse  by  John  Macdonald  Bell,  Esq.,  Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo  (pub.  at  6s.), 
cloth,  3«.  18i2 

GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS,  with  a  Life  and  Notes,  4  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  engraved  Titles 
and  Plates  by  Stoxhard  and  Cbuikshank.  New  and  elegant  Edition  (pub.  at  11,),  extra 
cloth,  12s. 

"  Can  any  author— can  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  be  compared  with  Goldsmith  for  the  variety, 
be.iuty,  and  power  of  his  compositions?  You  may  fake  'lim  and 'cut  him  out  in  little  stars,'  so 
many  lights  does  he  present  to  the  imagination." — Athenaeum. 

"  The  volumes  of  Goldsmith  will  ever  constitute  one  ol  the  most  preci'"us  "  wells  of  English 
undetiled." — Quarterly  Review. 

GORDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION,  and  of  the  Wars  and  Cam- 

paiifns  arising  from  the  Struggles  of  the  Greek  Patriots  in  emancipating  their  country  from  the 
Turkish  voke.  Bv  the  late  Thomas  Gordon,  General  of  a  Division  of  the  Greek  Army. 
Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  Maps  and  Plans  (pub.  at  11.  10s.),  cloth,  10s,  6d.  1842 

GORTON'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  A  new  and  enlarged  Edition,  with  a 
Supplement,  completing  the  Work  to  the  present  time,  4  vols.  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  It.  Mt.  6d. 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  ENGLAND  and  Principal  Sea  Bathing  Places.  3  vols 
post  8vo,  with  large  Map,  and  upwards  of  50  beautiful  Woodjuts  (pub.  at  11,  13s.),  cloth,  15s. 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  GERMANY,  8vo,  with  39  Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  at 

ISs,),  cloth,  9s.  1843 

«EERENS  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  translated, from  the  German  viz. 

—Asia,  New  Edition,  complete  in  2  vols Africa,  1  vol.-  Europe  and  its  Colonies,  1 

vol.— Ancient  Greece,  and  Historical  Treatises,  1  vo1,_Manual  of  Ancient  His- 
tory, 1  vol.— together  C  vols.  8vo  (formerly  pub.  at  7^),  cloth  lettered,  uniform,  31.  3s. 
*jf*  yew  and  Complete  Editions,  with  General  Indexes. 
"  Professor  Heeren's  Historical  Researches  stand  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  those  witli 
•which  modern  Germany  has  enriched  the  Literature  of  Europe." Quarterly  Review. 

HEERENS  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA;  including  the  Carthaginians, 
Ethiopians,  and  Egj'ptians.  New  edition,  corrected  throughoutj  with  an  Index,  Life  of  the 
Author,  new  Appendixes,  and  other  Additions.    Complete  in  1  voC  8vo,  cloth,  Itis. 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA:  including  the  Persians,  Phoe- 
nicians, Babylonians,  Scythians,  and  Indians.  New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  elegantly  printed  (pub.  originally  at  21,  5s.),  cloth,  1).  4s. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  made  to  our  historica.  stories  since  the  days  of 
Gi\>hon."— Athenaeum. 

HEERENS    ANCIENT    GREECE,  translated  by  BANCBoyT;    and    HISTORICAL 

TREATISES;  viz.— 1.  The  Political  consequences  of  the  Reformation.  II.  The  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Practical  Influence  oi  Political  Theories.  III.  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Couti- 
iiental  Interests  oi  Great  Britain.    lu  i  voi.  j>vo.  with  Index,  cloth,  15*. 
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HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLITICAL    SYSTEM   OF 

EUROPE  AND  ITS  COLONTES,  from  its  formation  at  the  close  oftlie  Fifteenth  Century, 
to  its  re- establishment  upon  the  Fallot  Napoleon;  translated  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition, 
New  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth.  14s. 

"  The  best  History  of  Modern  Europe  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  is  likely  long  to  remain 
without  a  rival.— ^^ACTa^um. 

"A  work  ot  sterlinjr  value,  which  will  diffuse  useful  knowledge  for  generations,  after  all  the 
shallow  pretenders  to  that  distinction  are  fortunately  forgotten."— iiierary  Gazette. 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  particularly  with  regRrd  to  the  Consti- 
tutions,  the  Commerce,  and  the  Colonies  of  the  States  of  Antiquity.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved.    8vo  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth  12«. 

*»*  New  Edition,  with  Index,  1847 

"We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  Work  in  which  so  much  useful  knowledge  was  con- 
densed into  so  small  a  compass.  A  careful  examination  convinces  us  that  this  book  will  be 
useful  for  our  English  higher  schools  or  colleges,  and  will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  the 
better  and  more  instructive  parts  of  history.  ^The  translation  is  executed  with  great  fidelity." 
— Quarterly  Journal  oj  Education, 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.     For  the  use  of  Schools  and 

Private  Tuition.    Compiledfrom  the  Works  of  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  12mo  (pub.  at  Uf.  M.), 

cloth,  2j.  Or/orcl,  T>itbo;/.'>,  1830 

"An  excellent  and  most  useful  little  volume,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools 

and  private  instruction." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  our  list  ol  school  \>o6)iis."— Athenaeum, 

HUME  AND  SMOLLET'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  complete  in  1  large  vol.,  'with  a 
Memoir  of  Hume,  impl.  8vo,  fine  portraits  of  the  authors,  extra  cloth  (pub.  at  \l.  bs.),  \l.  U. 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD,  comprising  the  History  of  his  Reign,  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  unpublished  letters,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsburj-,  by  James  Vernon, 
Secretary  of  Slate;  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  3  vols.  8vo,  Por- 
traits (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth,  18*.  1841 

OAENISCH'S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR;  a  new  Analysis  of  the  openings  of  Games;  trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  Walker,  8vo,  cloth,  lettered  (pub.  at  15j.),  6*.  iid.  l8tT 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  printed  verbatim  from  the  Author's  Inst 
Folio  Edition.  With  ali  the  Examples  in  full.  To  which  are  prefixed  a  History  of  the  L^n  • 
guage,  and  au  English  Grammar.    1  large  vol.  imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  21,  23.),  cloth,  18«. 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  LIFE  AND  WORKS,  hy  Murphy.  New  and  improved  Edition, 
complete  in  2  thick  vols.  8vo,  Portrait,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  lis.  Gd.),  15*.  1830 

JOHNSONIANA  ;  a  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  and  Sayings,  gathered  from 
nearly  a  hundred  different  Publications,  and  not  contained  in  Boswell^s  Life  of  Johnson, 
Edited  by  J.  W.  Croker,  M.P.  thick  leap.  8vo,  portrait  and  frontispiece  (pub.  at  10».), 
cloth,  is.  6d, 

JOHNSTONS  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN  ABYSSINIA,  through  the  Country  of  Adel, 

to  the  Kingdom  of  Shoa.    2  vols.  8vo,  Map  and  Plates  (pub.  at  1/.  8».)  cloth,  10s.  6ci.  1844 

KNIGHT'S  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND.  BERKSHIRE,  including  a  full 
Description  of  Windsor.  With  23  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  illuminated  Map. 
Reduced  to  Is.  M. 

HAMPSHIRE,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight.  With  32  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  illu- 
minated Map.    Reduced  to  lis. 

DERBYSHIRE,  including  the  Peak,  &c.  With  23  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  illumi- 
nated Map.    Reduced  to  Is.  6d. 

KENT,  with  58  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  illuminated  Map.    Reduced  to  2s.  6rf. 

KNIGHT'S  OLD  ENGLAND'S  WORTHIES:  a  Poktrait  Gai.leet  of  the  most 
eminent  Statesmen,  Lawyers,  Warriors,  Artists,  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  iic,  of  Great 
Britain,  accompanied  by  full  and  original  Biograi',hies  (written  by  Lord  Brougham,  Craik, 
DeMor&an,  and  others),  imperial  4fo,  with  74  fine  Portraits  on  steel,  121ari;e  coloured  Plates 
of  remarkable  buildings,  and  upwards  of  250  historical  and  decorative  Vignettes  on  WQOd|^ 
cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  Is.  2*.  6rf.),  15s. 

KNOWLES'S  IMPROVED  WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY,  coniiining 
above  50,000  additional  Words;  to  which  is  added  an  Accentuated  Vocabulary  of  Classical  pnd 
Scripture  Proper  Names,  new  edition,  in  1  thick  handsome  volume,  large  8vo,  with  Portiait, 
cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  II,  is.),  7«.  6d, 

LACONICS;  OR,  THE  BEST  WORDS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS.  Seventh 
Edition.  3  vols.  18mo,  with  elegant  Frontispieces,  containing  30  Portraits  (pub.  at  15«.J.  cloth 
gilt,  7s.  6d. 

This  pleasant  collection  of  pithy  and  sententious  readings,  from  the  best  English  authors  c 
all  ages,  has  long  enjoyed  great  and  deserved  popularity. 

LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  RESTORATION.  4vols.  post  8vo,  new  Edition^, 
with  a  General  Index,  and  five  additional  Portraits,  viz.,  Lamartine,  Talleyrand,  La». 
rAYEXis,  Ney,  and  Louis  XVII.,  cloth  (miiform  withSxAKPAKD  Lxi!Rapt},  14*. 
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LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS,  complete;  containing  his  Letters,  Essays  of  Elia, 
Poems,  Plays,  &c.,  with  Life  of  tlie  Author,  including  the  additional  Memorials,  by  Sir  T.  N. 
Talfourd,'  in  1  stout  volume  royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette  Title, 
(pub.  at  I6s.),  cloth,  12*. 

LANE'S  KORAN,  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE,  with  an  interwoven  Commentary,  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic,  methodically  arranged,  and  illustrated  by  Notes,  8vo.  (pub.  at  10s.  6</.), 
cloth.  5».  1843 

LEAKES  (COL.)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA.  3  vols.  8vo.  With  a  very  large  Map  of 
the  Morea,  and  upwards  of  30  various  Maps,  Plans,  Plates  of  ancient  Greek  Inscriptions,  &c. 
(pub.  at  21,  5s.),  cloth,  U,  8s.  1830 

LEWIS'S  (MONK^  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  many  Pieces  in  Prose  and 

Verse,  never  before  published.    2  vols.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  U.  8*.),  cloth,  lis.  I83i> 

LISTER'S  LIFE  OF  EDWARD,  FIRST  EARL  OF  CLARENDON.  With  Original 
Correspondence  and  Authentic  Papers,  never  before  published.  3  vols.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at 
2/.  8».),  cloth,  18;?.  1833 

"  A  Work  of  laborious  research,  written  with  masterly  ability." — Atlas. 

LODGE'S  (EDMUND)  ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  BRITISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

AND  MANNERS,  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I. 
Second  Edition,  with  above  80  Autographs  oi  the  principal  Characters  of  the  period.  Three 
vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  11.  1G».),  cloth,  11.  1838 

WACGREGORS    PROGRESS    OF    AMERICA    FROM     THE     DISCOVERY     BY 

COLUMBUS,  to  the  year  1846,  comprising  its  History  and  Statistics;  2  remarkably  thick 
volumes,  imperial  8vo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  il.  14*.  6d.),  1/.  lis.  6d.  1847 

MALCOLM'S  MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA.  Two  vols.  8vo,  third  edition,  with  large 

Map  (pub.  at  11.  8s.),  cloth,  18s.  1832 

MALTE-BRUN    AND    BALBI'S   UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY;   comprising,  1.  The 

History  of  Geographical  Discoverj-;  2.  Principles  of  Physical  Geography;  3.  Complete  De- 
.scription,  from  the  most  recent  sources,  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World.  '  New  and  enlarged 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  13,500  Names. 
Thick  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.  10s.),  reduced  to  las.  1851 

WARRYATS  BORNEO  AND  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO.  Imperial  8vo, 
richly  illustrated  with  numerous  beautiful  Lithographs,  tinted  like  Drawings,  and  Engravings 
on  wood  (pub.  at  II.  lis.  liii.),  cloth  gilt,  12s.  1848 

MARTINS  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY;  forming  a  popular 
and  Authentic  Description  of  all  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  embracing  the  His- 
tory—Physical Geography— Geology— Climate— Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms- 
Government — Finance — Military  Defence Commerce— Shipping — Monetary  System— Religion 

—Population,  White  and  Coloured— Education  and  the  Press— Emigration— Social  State,  &c., 
of  each  Settlement.  Founded  on  Official  and  Public  Documents,  furnished  by  Government, 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  &c.  Illustrated  by  Original  Maps  and  Plates.  Ten  volumes, 
foolscap  8vo  (pub.  at  31.),  cloth,  1/.  15.«. 

T  liese  10  vols,  contain  the  5  vols.  8vo,  vcibatim,  with  a  few  additions.    Each  volume  of  the 
above  series  is  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  separately,  as  follows,  at  3s.  6d.  :— 

Vol.  I.— The  Canadas,  Upper  and  Lower. 

Vol,  II.— New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  and  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

Vol.  III.— The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mavritius.  and  Seychelles. 

Vol.  IV.— The  West  Indies.    Vol.  I.— Jamaica,  Honduras,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Granada, 
the  Bahamas,  and  the  Virsrin  Isles. 

Vol.  V The  West  Indies.    Vol.  II.— British  Guiana,  Barhadoes,  St..  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 

T)emerara,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  Anguilla,  Tortola,  St.  Kitt's,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Montserrat, 
Dominica,  and  Nevis. 

Vol.  VI.— Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,    Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Isle, 
The  Bermudas,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay. 

Vol.  VII.— Gibraltar,  Malta,  The  Ionian  Islands,  &c. 

Vol.  VIII.— The  East  Indies.    Vol.  I.  containing  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  Agra,  &c. 

Vol.  IX.— The  East  Indies.    Vol.  II. 

Vol.  X.— British  Possessions  in  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Ochan.s,  viz.— Ceylon. 
Penang,  Malacca,   Singapore,   Sierra  Leone,   the  Gambia,    Cape  Coatt  Castle,   Accra,  the 
Falkland  Islands,  St.  Helena,  and  Ascension. 
MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  CHINA,  Polttieal,  Commercial,  and  Social.    Two  vols- 
8vo,  0  Maps,  Statistical  Tables,  &c,  (pub.  at  It.  is.),  cloth,  14s.  1847 

MAXWELL'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.  Three  handsome  vols.  Svo. 
Embellished  with  numerous  highly-finished  Line-Engravings  by  Cooper  and  other  eminent 
Artists,  consisting  of  Battle-Pieces,  Portraits,  Military  Plans  and  Maps  ;  besides  a  great 
number  of  fine  Wood  Engravings  ;  (pub.  at  31.  7s.),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  ll.  10s.  Large  paper, 
India  proofs  (pub.  at  5^),  gilt  cloth,  21.  12s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Maxwell's  'Life  of  the  Duke  of  AVellington,  in  our  opinion,  has  no  rival  among  similar 

publications  of  the  day We  pronounce  it  free  from  flattery  and  bombast,  succinct 

and  masterly The  type  and  mechanical  execution  are  adniirahle;  the  plansof 

battles  and  sieges  numerous,  ample,  and  usetul;  the  portraits  of  tiie  Duke  and  his  warrior 
Contemporaries  many  and  faithful;  the  battle  pictures  animated  and  brilliant;  and  the 
vignettes  of  costumes  and  manners  worthy  of  the  military  genius  of  Horace  Vernet  himself." 
— Tiviea. 

MILL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected, 

8vo,  (puu.  at  8s.),  cloth,  3s.  M  18U 
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MJNIATURE  LIBRARY  (BOHN'S.) 

All  foolscap  12mo.,  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  very  elegantly  boarded  in  the  new  tlyle  of 

■morocco  cloth. 
BARBAULD  AND  AIKIN'S  EVENINGS  AT  HOME;  comprising  a  great  variety 

of  amusin?  Instruction  for  Young  Persons,  complete,  elesjantly  printed,  frontispieces, 

cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  &j.).  3»'i  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 
BOURRIENNES  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON.    One  stout,  closely  but  elegantly 

printed  volume,  fcap.  12mo.  with  fine  equestrian  portrait  of  Kapoleon,  and  frontispiece, 

cloth  gilt,  {pub.  at  5j.),  3s.  6d. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  is. 
BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,    Quite  complete,  including  the  Third  Part 

with  a  Life  and  numerous  explanatory  Notes  by  the  Rev.  T.  Scott.  Elegantly  printed  on 

fine  wove  paper,  and  embellishedwith  25  fine  full-sized  Woodcuts  by  Harvey,  containing 

all  in  Southey's  edition,  also  a  fine  frontispiece  and  vignette,  cloth  gilt,  3«.  Od. ;  or  wiUi 

gilt  edges,  4s. 
BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  including  several  Suppressed  Poems  not  published 

in  other  editions,  in  1  thick  vol.,  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  3j.  6d. ;  or  wiih 

gilt  edges,  is. 
BYRON'S  DON  JUAN,  complete,  elegantly  printed,  frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  (pub. 

at  is.),  2s.  6d.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3*. 

CHEEVERS   LECTURES   ON  BUNYAN'S    PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  and  the 

Life  and  Times  of  Bunyan,  frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  2*.  Gil, 

COLERIDGE'S  SELECT  POETICAL  WORKS,  cloth  gilt,  2s. ;  or  gilt  edges,  2^.  GJ. 

COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  a  short  Life  by  Southet,  including  (for  the 
first  time  in  a  small  size),  all  the  Copyright  Poems,  complete  in  one  handsome  volume, 
fcap.  24mo,  (700  pages),  very  elegantly  printed,  with  two  extremely  beautiful  Frontispieces 
after  Harvey,  engraved  on  Steel  by  Goodall,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d,;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4t. 

DRYDEN'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.  with  a  Portrait,  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette  Title,  cloth  gilt,  3>.  6d.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4*. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE;  comprising  an  improved 
edition  of  Chesterfield's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners;  and  The  "Voung  Man's 
Own  Book  ;  a  Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual  Improvement,  and  Moral  Deportment, 
calculated  to  form  the  Character  on  a  solid  Basis,  and  to  insure  Respectability  and  Success 
in  Life,  one  elegantly  printed  volume,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  2s.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  2s.  M. 

HEBER'S  (BISHOP)  AND  MRS.  HEMAN'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Three  vols, 
in  one,  cloth  gilt,  2s,  6d. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s. 

HERRICK'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  one  thick  volume,  elegantly  printed, 
fine  frontispiece  by  Cattermole,  cloth  gilt,  3».;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

JOE  MILLER'S  JEST  BOOK;  being  a  Collection  of  the  most  excellent  Bon  Mots, 
Brilliant  Jests,  and  Striking  Anecdotes  in  the  English  Language,  complete  in  one  thick  and 
clo?ely  but  elegantly  printed  volume,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  4*.),  3*.;  or  with  gilt 
edges,  3j.  Gd. 

NEW  JOE  MILLER.  A  Selection  of  Modern  Jests,  "Witticisms,  Droll  Tales,  &c. 
cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  viz..  Voices  of  the  Night— Evangeline— 
Seaside  and  Fireside — Spanish  Students— Poetical  Translations,  2  vols,  in  1,  portrait  and 
frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3*. 

LONGFELLOW'S    PROSE  WORKS,  viz.,    Outre-Mer— Hyperion— Kavanagh,  3 

vols,  in  1,  cloth  gilt  2s.  Gd.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s. 

MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Life  and  Notes  by  Db.  Stebbing  ;  to  which 
is  prefixed  Dr.  Channing's  Essay  on  Milton.  Fronlispie'ce,  cloth  gilt,  (pub.  at  6s.), 
3s.  6d. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4s. 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS,  translated  by  Machpeeson  ;  with  Dissertations  concerning 
the  Era  and  Poems  of  Ossian;  and  Dr.  Blair's  Critical  Dissertation.  Complete  in 
1  neatly  printed  volume,  frontispiece,  new  Edition,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  4s.),  3s.;  or  with 
gilt  edges,  3s.  erf. 

POPE'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD,  complete,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Index,  and  an 
Essav  on  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Genius  of  Homer,  elegantly  printed,  frontispieces,  cloth 
gilt  (pub.  at  6s.),  3s.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s    6(/. 

This  is  the  only  pocket  edition  with  notes. 

SCOTT'S  (SIR  WALTER)  POETICAL  WORKS;  containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Roderick,  Kokeby,  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Songs: 
with  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  complete  in  1  elegantly  printed  voliime,  portrait  and 
frontispiece,  clotli  gilt  (pub.  at  5s.),  3s.  Gd.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4s. 

STURM'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD,  and  of  his  Providence 
thronahout  all  Nature,  translated  from  the  German,  complete  in  1  elegantly  printed  vol., 
frontispiece,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  5». ),  3s.  ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  with  his  Castle  of  Indolence,;  4  beautiful  woodcuts, 

cloth  gilt,  2s. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  2s  Gd. 

VATHEK  AND  THE  AMBER  WITCH.  Two  vols,  in  one,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. ;  or 
with  gilt  edges,  3*. 


22  CATALOGUE   OF   NEW   BOOKS, 

MONSTRELET'S  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  hy  Colonel 
JoHNES,  with  Notes,  and  upwards  ol  100  Woodcuts  (uniform  with  Froissart),  2  Tols.  super 
royal  8vo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  11.  iOs.),  11.  4s, 

MOORE'S   (THOMAS)    EPICUREAN,   A   TALE;    AND   ALCIPHRON,  A   POEM 

Turner's  Illustrated  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  4  beautiful  Engravings  (pub.  at  lOi.  6d.)>  ciotl»  •*'• 
or  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  7«.  6ci.  1839 

NELSON'S  LETTERS  AND   DISPATCHES,  by  SiK  IIakkis  Nicolas,  7  vols,  8vo. 

(pub.  at  51.  lOs.),  cloth,  3^  10».  1845 — (6 

'OXFORD  ENGLISH  PRIZE  ESSAYS,  new  Edition,  brought  down  to  1836,5  vols,  crown 
8vo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  21.  is.),  II.  5». 

PERCYS  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY,  consisting  of  Old  Heroic 
Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  of  our  Earlier  Poets,  toi;etlier  with  some  few  of  later  date, 
and  a  copious  Glossary,  complete  in  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  Kew  and  elegant  Editinn,  with  beau- 
tifully engraved  Title  and  Frontispiece,  by  Stephanoff  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth  gilt,  Tt.  M. 

"But  above  all,  I  then  first  became  acquainted  with  Bishop  Percy's  '  Reliques  of  Ancie.nt 
Poetry.'  Tlie  first  time,  too,  I  could  scrape  a  few  shillings  together,  I  bought  unto  myself  a 
copy  of  tliese  beloved  volumes  ;  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  read  a  book  half  so  frequently,  or  with 
half  the  entl)usi;ism."— Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"  Percy's  Reliques  are  the  most  agreeable  selection,  perhaps,  which  exists  in  any  language." 
—Ellis. 

RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  with  an  Account  of  Bencooleii,  and  Details  of  the 
Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Edited  by  Lady  Raffles.  Together 
2  vols.  8vo,  and  a  splendid  quarto  Atlas,  containing  upwards  of  100  Plates  by  Daniell,  many 
finely  coloured  (pub.  at  'it.  lOs.),  cloth,  11.  Is. 

ROBINSON   CRUSOE.    Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  including  his  further  Adventures, 
with  Life  of  I^efoe,  &c  ,  upwards  of  60  fine  Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  Harvejt,  post  8vo. 
New  and  improved  Edition,  with  additional  cuts,  cloth  gilt,  is. 
The  only  small  edition  which  is  quite  complete. 

"Perhaps  there  exists  no  work,  either  of  Instruction  or  entertainment,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  more  generally  read  or  more  deservedly  admired,  than  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe."— Sir  Walter  Scott. 

ROBIN  HOOD  ;  a  Collection  of  all  the  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  relating  to  this  cele- 
brated Yeoman  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  his  History  from  inedited  Documents,  and  a  Memoir  of 
KlTSON,  hy  J.  M.  GUTCH,  F.S.A.  Two  vols,  eleerantly  printed  in  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  of 
Ritson,  and  upwards  of  120  tasteful  wood  engravings  by  F"aikiiolt,  extra  cloth  (pub.  at 
1^.  10s.),  reduced  to  I5s. 

ROLLINS  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  New  and  complete  Edition,  with  engraved 
Frontispieces  and  7  Maps.  2  vols,  bound  in  1  stout  handsome  vol.  royal  8vo,  (pub.  at  11.  is,), 
cloth,  12s. 

The  only  complete  edition  in  a  compact  form;  it  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with 
Moxon's  Series  of  Dramatists,  &c.  The  previous  editions  of  Rollin  in  a  single  volume  are 
greatly  abridged,  and  contain  scarcely  half  the  work. 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH.  New  and  much 
improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  stout  vol.  8vo,  closely 
but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  3  fine  Portraits,  and  numerous  illustrative  En- 
gravings, as  liead  and  tail-  pieces,  cloth,  1^.  is.  1815 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,   CALLED  "  THE  MAGNIFICENT." 

New  and  much  improved  E<Jiiion,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  stout 
vol.  8vo,  closely  but  very  handsome  iy  piinted,  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  introduced 
as  head  and  tail-pieces,  cloth,  12.».  1845 

"  I  have  not  terms  sufficient  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  genius  and  erudition, 
or  my  gratitude  for  the  amusement  and  information  I  have  received.  I  recommend  his  labours 
to  our  country  as  works  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  merit.  They  add  the  name  of 
Roscoe  to  tlie  very  first  rank  ot  English  Classical  Historians."— il/a«Aia»,  Pursuits  of  TAUrat are. 

"  Roscoe  is,  I  think,  by  far  the  best  of  our  Historians,  both  for  beauty  of  style  and  for  deep 
reflections;  and  his  translations  of  poetry  are  equal  to  the  originals." —  Walpoie,  Earl  of  Orjord 

ROSCOE'S   ILLUSTRATIONS,    HISTORICAL   AND    CRITICAL,  of  the  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  Documents.    8vo,  Portrait  of  Lorenzo,  and 
Plates  (pub.  at  14.1. ),  boards.  Is.,  or  in  4to,  printed  to  match  the  original  edition.    Portrait  and 
Plates  (pub.  at  11,  lis,  6</. ),  boards,  K*. 
*^*  This  volume  is  supplementary  to  all  editions  of  the  work. 

ROXBURGHE  BALLADS,  edited  by  John  Paynk  Collike,  post  4to,  beautifully 
printed  bv  Whittixgham,  and  embellished  with  50  curious  Woodcuts,  half  bound  morocco, 
in  the  Roxburghe  style  (pub.  at  U.  4«.),  12».  1847 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS-     Valpy's  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  with 

Lite,  Glossarial  Notes,  and  Historical  Digests  of  each  Play,  &c.  15  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  171 
Plates  enu'raved  on  sieel  after  Designs  of  the  most  distinguished  British  Artists;  also  Fac- 
similes of  all  the  known  Autographs  of  Shakespeare  (pub.  at  3/.  15«.),  cloth,  rich  gilt,  21,  is,  1843 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  1  vol.  8vo.  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a 
Memoir  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Portrait  (pub.  at  15».),  cloth,  7».  Cc/. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  Pocket  Edition,  with  a  Life  by  Alexander 
Chalmers,  complete  in  1  thick  vol.  12iuo.  printed  in  a  Diamond  type,  witli  40  steel  Engravings 
(pub.  at  10«.  Cd.),  cloth,  5».  1848 

SHAKSPERE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life  and  Writings,  edited  bv  Chakles  Knight.  Illustrated  by  40  large  Designs  on  wood 
by  W.  H.AKVEY.    Sixth  Edition,  thick  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Cd. 

SHERIDAN'S  (THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  BRINSLEY)  SPEECHES,  with  a  Sketch  of 
his  Life,  edited  by  a  Constitutional  Friend.  New  and  handsome  library  Edition,  with  Portrait, 
complete  in  3  vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  21.  5s.],  cloth,  18».  1842 

"  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done  has  been,  par  excellence,  always  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  has 
vritten  the  best  comedy  (School  for  Scandal),  the  best  drama  (TheDuenna),  the  best  farce  {The 
Critic),  and  the  6m<  address  (Monologue  onGarrick);  and  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very 
best  oration  {the  famous  Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  this  country." — Byron. 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  DISASTERS  AT  SEA.  Narratives  of  tlie  most  remarkable 
Wrecks,  Conflagrations,  Mutinies,  &c.  comprising  the  "  Loss  of  the  Wager,"  ''Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty,"  &c.  12mo,  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  {pub.  at  Gs.),  cloth,  3*. 

SMOLLETT'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  vol.  (Roderick  Random, 
Humphrey  Clinker,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Launcelot  Greaves,  Count  Fathom,  Adventures  of  aa 
Atom,  Travels,  Plays,  &c.)  Medium  8vo,  with  21  capital  Plates,  by  Cbuikshank  (pub.  at 
1/.  4*  ),  cloth  gilt,  148. 

"  Perhaps  no  book  ever  written  excited  such  peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter  as  Smol- 
lett's.—Sir  IValler  Scott. 

SOUTHEY'S  LIVES  OF  UNEDUCATED  POETS-  To  which  are  added,  "Attempts 
in  Verse,"  by  John  Jones,  an  Old  Servant.    Crown  8vo,  (pub.  at  10*.  6d.),  cloth,  4s.  6rf. 

Murray,  1836 

SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete,  with  Introductory  Observations  on  tlie 
Faerie  Q.ueen,  and  Glossarial  Notes,  handsomely  printed  in  5  vols,  post  8vo,  fine  Portrait, 
(pub.  at  2s.  12s.  6d.),  cloth,  1/.  1*.  1845 

STERNE'S   WORKS.    Complete  in  1  vol.  8vo,  Portrait  and  Vignette  (pub.  at  18^.) 

cloth,  ICs.  till. 

ST.  PIERRE'S  WORKS,  including;  the  "  Studies  of  Nature,"  "  Paul  and  Virginia."  and 
the  "  Indian  Cottage,"  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by  the  Kev.  E.  Ci^arke 
complete  in  2  thick  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait  and  Frontispieces  {pub.  at  16s.),  cloth,  7>.       1846 

SWIFT'S  WORKS.    Edited  by  Roscoe.    Complete  in  2  vols,  medium  8vo,  Portrait, 

(pub.  at  1/.  12».),  cloth  gilt,  11.  is. 
'*  Whoever  in  the  three  kingdoms  has  any  books  at  all  has  Swift."— iord  Chesterfield. 

TAYLOR'S  (W.  B.  S.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN.  Numerous 
Wood  Engravings  of  its  Buildings  and  Academic  Costumes  (pub.  at  11.),  cloth.  Is.  6d.  1845 

THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  the  10  parts  in  1  thick  vol- 
royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  11.  5».),  10». 

THIERS'   HISTORY  OF    THE   CONSULATE    AND    EMPIRE   OF   NAPOLEON, 

tlie  10  parts  in  1  thick  vol.,  royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  11.  is.),  loi. 

TUCKER'S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED.  Complete  in  2vols.  Svo.  (pub.  atli.  10*.), 

cloth,  lbs. 

"The  '  Light  of  Nature'  is  a  work  which,  after  much  consideration,  I  think  myself  autho- 
rized to  call  the  most  original  and  profound  that  has  ever  appeared  on  moral  philosophy. — Sir 
James  Mackintosh. 

TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY.  New  Edition,  thick  12mo,  (526 
closely  printed  pages),  steel  Frontispiece  (pub.  at5».),  cloth,  is.  6ci. 

WADE'S  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED.  Comprehending 
a  classified  Analysis  of  Events  and  Occurrences  in  Church  and  State,  and  of  the  Constitutional, 
Political,  Commercial,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Progress  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  first 
Invat:ion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  with  very  copious  Index  and 
Supplement.    New  Edition.  1  large  remarkably  thick  vol.  royal  8vo,  (1200  pages),  cloth,  18«. 

*VALTON  AND  COTTON'S  COMPLETE  ANGLER,  edited  by  John  Majok;  the 

second  improved  Edition,  with  new  Plates,  elegantly  printed  in  fcap.  Svo,  with  12  exquisite 
Ensrravings  on  steel,  by  Wilmore,  Absolon,  and  others,  and  74  fine  wood  Enirravinga  after 
Creswick,  Kenny  Meadows,  Cooper,  Lance,  &c.  (pub.  at  18*.),  cloth  gilt,  9«,  1844 
This  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  and  compact  edition  ever  published  of  this  universal  favourite. 

WATERSTON'S  CYCLOP/EDIAOF  COM  MERGE,  MERCANTILE  LAW,  FINANCE, 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  NAVIGATION.  New  Edition,  including  the  New 
Tariff  (complete  to  the  present  time)  ;  the  French  Tariff,  as  far  as  it  concerns  this  Country; 
and  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles,  Practice  and  History  of  Commerce,  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch. 
1  verj' thick  closely  printed  vol.  Svo,  (900  pages),  with  4  Maps  (pub.  at  1^  44.),  extra  cloth, 
10*.  0//. 

"  This  capital  work  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  manual  to  every  commercial  man,  and  a 
useful  book  to  the  general  reader." 
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WEBSTER'S   AND    WORCESTER'S     NEW    CRITICAL    AND    PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  including  Scientific  Terms:  to  which 
are  added  Walker's  Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Clnssical  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names, 
much  enlarged ;  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographical  Names.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  entirely  revised  by  Worcesiek.  In  1  thick  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  11.  is.  }, 
cloth,  15*.  1851 

WHITE'S  FARRIERY,  improved  by  Rosser,  8vo,  with  Plates  engraved  on  steel  (pub. 
at  14».),  cloth,  7*.  I8i7 

WHYTES  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  TURF,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD 

TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.    2  vols.  8vo,  Plates  (pub.  at  U.  8*.),  cloth,  12».  1810 

WILLIS'S  PENCILLINGS  BY  THE  WAY.  Anew  and  beautiful  Edition,  with  addi- 
tions, fcap.  8vo,  fine  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  6s.),  extra  red  Turkey  cloth,  richly  gilt  back, 
3*.  6d. 

"  A  lively  record  of  first  impressions,  conveying  vividly  what  was  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  by  an 
active  and  inquisitive  traveller,  through  some  of  the  most  interestin;;  parts  of  Europe.  His 
curiosity  and  love  of  enterprise  are  unbounded.  The  narrative  is  told  in  easy,  fluent  language, 
with  a  poet's  power  of  illustration." — Edinburyh  Review, 

WRANGELL'S  EXPEDITION  TO  SIBERIA  AND  THE  POLAR  SEA.  Edited  by 
LiEUT.-CoL.  Sabine,  thick  12mo,  large  Map  and  Portrait  (pub.  at  6*.),  cloth,  U.  M.  18*4 

WRIGHT'S  COURT  HAND  RESTORED,  or  the  Student  assisted  in  reading  old 
Charters,  Deeds,  &c.  small  4to.  23  plates  (pub.  at  1/.  6«.),  cloth,  15*.  1816 


'S^ScoIogp,  iWorals,  ([Ecclesiastical  l^istorg,  Src. 

BAXTER'S  (RICHARD)  WORKS,  with  Sketch  of  the  Life,  and  Essay  on  the  Genius 

of  the  Author,  4  vols,  imperial  8vo,  (pub.  at  4/.  4s.),  21.  12*.  6t/. 

BINGHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.    New  and  improved 

Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  an  enlarged  Index.    2  vols.  impl.  Svo,  cloth,  \l.  11*.  6d.       1830 

"Bingham  is  a  writer  who  does  equal  honour  to  the  English  clergy  and  to  the  English  nation, 

and  whose  learning  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  moderation  and  impartiality. "—QuarteWy  Reu. 

CALMET'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  WITH  THE  BIBLICAL  FRAG- 
MENTS, by  the  late  Charles  Taylor.  5  vols.  4to,  illustrated  by  202  Copper-plate  Engrav- 
ings. Eighth  greatly  enlarged  Edition,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  wove  paper  (pub.  at 
10^  10*.),  gilt  cloth,  4^  14*.  G(/. 

"Mr.  Taylor's  improved  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  is  indispensably  necessary  to  every 
Biblical  Student.  The  additions  made  under  the  title  of  '  Fragments '  are  extracted  from  the 
most  rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travels  into  Judea  and  other  Oriental  countries;  and 
comprehend  an  assemblage  of  curious  and  illustrative  descriptions,  explanatory  of  Scripture 
incidents,  customs,  and  manners,  which  could  not  possibly  be  explained  by  any  other  medium. 
The  numerous  engravings  throw  great  light  on  Oriental  customs." — Home. 

CALMET'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  abridged,  llarge  vol.  imp.  Svo, 
Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  atl/.  4*.),  cloth,  15*. 

GARY'S  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES 

TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 
as  set  forth  in  the  XXXTX  Articles,  Svo,  (pub.  at  12*.),  cloth,  7*.  6</.  Oiford,  Taiboya. 

"This  work  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  Bishop  Bull;  and  such  a  classificft- 
tion  is  no  mean  honour." — Church  of  England  Quarterly. 

CHARNOCKS  DISCOURSES  UPON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF 

GOD.  Complete  in  1  thick  closely  printed  vol.  Svo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  14*. ),  cloth,  6*.  dd. 
"  Perspicuity  and  depth,  metaphysical  sublimity  and  evangelical  simplicity,  immense  learn- 
ing but  irrefragable  reasoning,  conspire  to  render  this  performance  one  of  the  most  inestimable 
productions  that  ever  did  honour  to  the  sanctified  judgment  and  genius  of  a  human  being." — 
Toplady. 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES.  Containing  the  following  esteemed  Treatises,  with  Pre- 
fatory Memoirs  by  the  Rev.  .T.  S.  Memes,  LL.D.,  viz; Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity; 

Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible;  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  PaleV's  Horse  Paulinie; 
Jenyns'  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion;  Leslie's  Truth  of  Christianity  Demon- 
strated; Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists;  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method 
with  the  Jews;  Chandler's  Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian  :  Lyttleton  on  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul;  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Sherlock's  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  with 
Sequel;  West  on  the  Resurrection.    In  1  vol.  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  14*.),  cloth,  10*. 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY.  Consisting  of  the  following  Expositions  and  Treatises,  Edited 
by  Memes,  viz:— Magee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment and  Sacrifice;  Witherspoon's  Practical  Treatise  on  Regeneration;  Boston's  Crook  in  the 
Lot;  Guild's  Moses  Unveiled;  Guild's  Harmony  of  all  the  Prophets;  Less's  Authenticity, 
Uncorrupted  Preservation,  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament;  Stuart's  Letters  oil  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.    In  1  vol.  royal  8to  (pub.  at  12«.)»  doth,  St. 
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CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,  revised 
and  condensed  by  G.  H.  Hannav,  thick  18mo,  beautifully  printed  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  3».  M. 

"  An  extremely  pretty  and  very  cheap  edition.  It  contains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  original 
work,  omitting  only  prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c,,  which  can  never  be  made  available  for 
purposes  of  reference.    Indeed  it  is  all  that  the  Scripture  student  can  desire." — Guardian. 

FOX'S  BOOK  OF  MARTYRS;  tlie  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  edited  by 
Dr.  Gumming,  3  vols.  imp.  8vo,  with  upwards  of  1000  wood  illustrations,  imperial  8vo,  extra 
cloth  (pub.  at  3/.  13*.  6d.),  21.  12*.  6ti. 

FULLER'S  (REV.  ANDREW)  COMPLETE  WORKS;  with  aMemoir  of  his  Life,  by  his 
Son,  1  large  vol.  imperial  8vo,  New  Edition,  Portrait  (pub.  at  \l.  IOj.),  cloth,  186-. 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.    8vo,  New  Edition  (pub. 

at  13*.),  cloth,  9«.  184G 

HALL'S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  and  Observations  on  his  Character  as  a  Treacher,  by  Johv  Foster, 
Author  of  Essays  on  Popular  Ignorance,  &c.  ;  6  vols.  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  with  beautiful 
Portrait  (pub.  at  3^  16*.),  cloth,  contents  lettered,  U.  lis.  6rf. 

The  same,  printed  in  a  smaller  size,  6  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  1^.  1«.,  cloth  lettered. 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  language  in  its  perfection  must  read  the  writings  of  that 
great  Divine,  Robert  Hall.  He  combines  the  beauties  of  Johnson,  Addison,  and'BuRKK, 
vithout  their  imperfections."— ;j«j/aW  Stewart. 

"  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  academic  reader  to  the  immortal  works  of  Robert  Hall. 
For  moial  grandeur,  for  Christian  truth,  and  for  sublimity,  we  may  doubt  whether  they  have 
their  match  in  the  sacred  oratory  of  any  age  or  country." — Professor  Sedgwick. 

"The  name  of  Robert  Hall  will  be  placed  by  posterity  among  the  best  writers  of  the  age,  as 
well  as  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  religious  truth,  and  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian 
charity." — Sir  J.  Maakintosh, 

HENRY'S  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  by  BiCKK.nsTiiTH.  In 
0  vols.4to.  Mew  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper,  (pub.  at  9i.  O*.),  cloth,  3^  13*.  Qd. 

HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS,  by  his  Friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Jonks.  Edited, 
with  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  .Tames  Sherman  (Rowland  Hill's  Successor  as  Minister  of 
Surrey  Chapel).  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised,  thick  post  Svo,  fine  steel  Portrait  (pub. 
at  lu*.),  cloth,  is. 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  a  very 
extensive  general  Index  of  Texts  and  Subjects,  2  vols,  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  \l.  is.),  cloth,  15a. 

"Bishop  Hopkins's  works  form  of  themselves  a  sound  body  of  divinity.  He  is  clear,  vehe- 
ment, and  persuasive." — Bickersteth. 

HORNE  ON  THE  PSALMS,  a  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  in  which  tlieir 
literal  sense  and  metaphorical  application  is  pointed  out.  New  and  elegant  edition,  complete 
in  one  volume,  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at  £*.).  (is.  &d. 

HOWE'S  WORKS,  with  Life,  by  Calamy,  I  large  vol.  imperial  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at 
U.  16j.),  cloth,  1^  10». 

"  I  have  learned  far  more  from  John  Howe  than  from  any  other  author  I  ever  read.  There 
is  an  astonishing  magnificence  in  his  conceptions.  He  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  of  the 
Puritan  divines." — Robert  Hall. 

HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES-  By  a  Member  of  the  Houses 
of  Shirley  and  Hastings.  Sixth  Thousand,  with  a  copious  Index.  2  large  vols.  Svo,  Portraits 
of  the  Countess,  Whitfield,  and  Wesley  (pub.  at  \l.  is.),  cloth,  14«. 

LEIGHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  N.  T.  Pearson.  New  Edition,  2  thick  vols.  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  li.  is.) 
extra  cloth,  1C».    The  only  complete  Edition. 

LEIGHTON'S  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER;  with  Life  by  Peaksojt,  complete  iu  I 
thick  handsomely  printed  vol.  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  12*.),  cloth,  U*. 

LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SAINTS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman  and  others,  14  vols, 
limo  (pub.  at  21.  S*.),  sewed  in  ornamentai  covers,  1^  1*.  1844_5 

M'CRIE'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX,  with  illustrations  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland.  New  Edition  with  numerous  Additions,  and  aMemoir,  Sec.  by  Andrew  Crichton, 
Fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  5*.),  cloth,  3*.  6d.  1817 

MAGEE'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS,  comprising  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the 
Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice;  Sermons,  and  Visitation  Charges.  With  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Kenny,  D.D.    2  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  U*.),  cloth,  18*. 

"Discovers  such  deep  research,  yields  so  much  valuable  information,  and  affords  so  many 
helps  to  the  refutation  of  error,  as  to  constitute  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  biblical  learning 
of  which  a  Christian  scholar  can  be  possessed."— CAm^ian  Observer. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  LIFE,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Thompson,  post  Svo,  printed  uniformly 
with  her  works.  Portrait,  and  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  12*.),  extra  cloth,  6*.  Cadell,  1833 
"This  may  be  called  the  official  edition  of  Hannah  More's  Life.  It  brings  so  much  new  and 
interesting  matter  into  the  field  respecting  her,  that  it  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
public.  Among  the  rest,  the  particulars  of  most  of  her  publications  will  reward  tbe  curiosity 
•fliterary  readers."— ij^e-rari/  Gusette, 
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MORE'S  (HANNAH)  WORKS,  complete  in  11  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  portrait  and  vig- 
nette titles,  clolU,  li.  18s.  6<J.  g  \boi 

WIORE'S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER,  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait  (^b.  at  6*.),  cloth,  4s. 

Cadett,  1813 

MORE'S   (HANNAH)  MORAL   SKETCHES  OF   PREVAILING  OPINIONS   AND 

MANNERS,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  with  Kefleciions  on  Prayer,  post  8vo   (i)ub,  at  !)«.), 
cloth,  4*. 
MORES     (HANNAH)     ESSAY    ON    THE    CHARACTER    AND     PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS  OF  Sr,  PAUL,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  10».  6c/.),  cloth,  bs. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  CHRISTIAN  MORALS.    Po^tSvo  (pub.  atl0.s.  M.\  cloth,  5*. 
MORE'S  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY;  Or  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the 

Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Lil'e,  i2vao.  Portrait,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
The  only  complete  small  edition.    It  was  revised  just  before  her  death,  and  contains  much 

improvement,  which  is  copyriglit, 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS  chiefly  intended  for  Young  People,  to  which 
is  added  "  Sensibility,"  an  Kpistle,  3:'mo  (pub.  at  2t.  6c/.),  gill  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

This  is  the  last  genuine  edition,  and  contains  some  copyright  additions,  which  are  not  in  any 
other. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS;  with  Ballads,  Talcs,  Hymns, 
and  Epitaphs,  32nio  (pub.  at  2*.  Od.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Is.  6c/. 

NEFF  (FELIX)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  BosT.by 
M.  A.  WYAar,  leap.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  6«. ),  cloth,  2«.  6c/.  1843 

NEWTON'S  (REV.  JOHN)  WORKS,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.RiCHAUD 
Cecil,  and  an  introduction  by  the  Jiev.  T,  Cunningham,  M.A.  imperial  8vo,  with  Portrait 
(pub.  at  1/.  5s.),  15s. 

PALEY'S  WORKS,  in  1  vol.  consisting  of  his  Natural  Theology,  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Horse  Paulinae,  Clergyman's  Companion  in  visiting  the 
Siclc,  &c.  8vo,  handsomely  printed  in  double  columns  (pub.  at  10s.  6t(.),  cloth,  5s. 

RIDDLES  ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY;  or  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  its  FoundAtion  to  the  Present  Time  ;  containing  a  View  of  General  Church  History  (in- 
cluding Controversies,  Sects,  and  Parties,  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  &c.)  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at 
15s.),  reduced  to  7s.  Oci. 

SCOTT'S  (REV.  THOMAS)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  with  the  Author's 
last  Corrections  and  Improvements,  and  84  beautiful  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  Maps.  3  vols, 
imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  4/.  4s.),  cloth,  1/.  16s.  1850 

SIMEON'S  WORKS,  including  his  Skeletons  of  Sermons  and  Horse  Homileticse,  or 
Discourses  digested  into  one  continued  Series,  and  forming  a  Commentary  upon  every  Book 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  to  which  are  annexed  an  improved  edition  of  Claude's  Essay 
on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon,  and  very  comprehensive  Indexes,  edited  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Hartwell  Horne,  21  vols.  8vo    (pub.  at  10/.  lOs.),  cloth,  7/.  7». 

The  following  miniature  editions  of  Simeon' t  popular  work*  are  uniformly  printed  in  32mo,  and 

bound  111  cLoth  : 
THE  CHRISTIAN'S  ARMOUR,  Od. 
THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  LITURGY,  9ci. 
THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  9J. 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD  ;  TWELVE  SERMONS,  9d. 
APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUR,  9d. 
DISCOURSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  Is.  6c/. 

"The  works  of  Simeon,  containing  2536  discourses  on  the  principal  passages  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  will  be  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  assist  the  studies  of  the  younger  clergy  in 
their  preparation  for  the  pulpit;  tliey  will  likewise  serve  as  a  Body  of  Divinity;  and  are  by 
many  recommended  as  a  Biblical  Commentary,  well  adapted  to  be  read  in  i-dmUies,"—Lotundes. 

SMYTHS    (REV.    DR.)     EXPOSITION     OF    VARIOUS     PASSAGES    OF    HOLY 

SCRIPTURE,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Families,  for  every  Day  throughout  the  Year,  3  vols.  8vo 
(pub.  at  1/.  lis.  6c/.),  cloth,  9s.  1S42 

SOUTH'S  (DR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS:  to  which  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  the 
Sermons,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  General  Index,  2  vols,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  U.  4s.), 
cloth,  15s. 

STEBBING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
1530,  to  tb.e  present  Century,  3  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  16s.),  cloth,  12s,  18JS» 

STURM'S      MORNING      COMMUNING     WITH      GOD,     OR      DEVOTIONAL 

MEDITATIONS  FOR,  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR,  translated  from  the  German.    New 
Edition,  post  svo,  cloth,  5». 

TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  an  Essay,  Biographical  and 
Critical ;  3  large  vols,  imperial  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  3/.  15s.),  cloth,  3/.  3s. 
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TAYLOR'S    (ISAAC   OF    ONGAR)    NATURAL    HISTORY   OF    ENTHUSIASM, 

Tenth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s, 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  us  to  meet  with  a  work  bearing,  as  this  unquestionably  does,  the  impress 
of  bold,  powerful,  and  original  thought.  Its  most  strikingly  original  views,  however,  never 
transgress  the  bounds  of  pure  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness ;  and  yet  it  discusses  topics  constituting  the  very  root  and  basis  of  those  furious  polemics 
which  have  shaken  repeatedly  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  world." — Athenaeum. 
TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)    FANATICISM.    Third  Edition,  carefully  revised.    Fcap.  8vo 

cloth,  6». 

"  It  is  the  reader's  fault  if  he  does  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  volume  as  the  present 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man. — Eclectic  Review, 
TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENING,    Seventh  Edition.    J'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  5*. 
"  '  Saturday  Evening,'  and  '  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'  are  two  noble  productions." — 
Blackwood't  Magazine, 
TAYLOR'S   (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT,  or  concise  Explanations,  alpha- 
betically  arranged,  of  the  principal  Terms  employed  in  the  usual  Branches  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy.    Ninth  Edition.     12mo,  cloth,  4j. 

TOMLINE'S  (BISHOP)  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY,  Fourteenth 
Edition,  with  additional  Notes  and  Summary,  byST£BBiNe.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  lettered  (pub. 
at  \l.\s.),  10«.  Grf. 

TOMLINE'S  (BISHOP)    INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   STUDY  OF   THE  BIBLE, 

Oil  ELEMENTS  OF  CHKISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  Containing  Proofs  of  the  Autlienticity 
and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  tlie  Jews;  an  Account  of 
the  Jewish  Sects;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Nineteenth  Edition,  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper,  12mo  (pub.  at  6*.  6d. ), 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  Well  adapted  as  a  manual  for  students  in  divinity,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the 
most  experienced  divine."— iWar«A'»  Lectures, 

WADDINGTON'S     (DEAN     OF     DURHAM)      HISTORY    OF    THE     CHURCH, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  REFORMATION,  3  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  U,  10*.), 
cloth  boards,  M.  \s, 

WADDINGTON'S     (DEAN     OF     DURHAM)     HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH, 

DURING  THE  REFORMATION.    3  vols.  8\o  (pub.  at  4/.  11*.  Gd.),  cloth  boards,  18s.       1841 

WILBERFORCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  With  a  comprehensive 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  18mo,  printed  in  a  large  handsome  type  (pub.  at 
6».),  gilt  cloth,  2».6d.  1845 

Jpoufp  Hanpagcs  antj  Hitcraturt. 

INCLTimifG 

CLASSICS    AND    TRANSLATIONS,    CLASSICAL    CRITICISM,    DICTIONARIES, 
GRAMMARS,  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  ATLASES,  &c. 


ATLASES.— A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  engraved  by  Sidney  Hall,  demy  folio, 
53  large  Maps,  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  carefully  coloured,  and  a  complete  General 
Index.    New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  jyesent  time,  half  morocco,  'H,  )2s.  6d. 

WILKINSON'S  CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  ATLAS,  with  Historical  and 
Chronological  Tables,  imperial  4to.  New  and  improved  Edition,  53  maps,  coloured  (pub.  at 
2/.  is.),  half  bound  morocco,  II.  1]«.  M.  1842 

WILKINSON'S  GENERAL  ATLAS.  New  and  improved  Edition,  with  all  the  Raib-oads 
inserted.  Population  according  to  the  last  Census,  Parliamentary  Returns,  &c.,  imperial  4to. 
46  Maps,  coloured  (pub.  at  1^  16/.),  half  bound  morocco,  U.  5j.  1842 

AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  an  enlarged  Edition,  con- 
taining all  the  words  of  the  Quarto  Dictionary.    Thick  8vo,  neatly  bound  (pub.  at  14».)  0». 

1847 

BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITIONE  VANDER  HOOGHT.  Recognovit  J.  D.  Allk- 
MAND.    Very  thick  8vo, handsomely  printed  (pub. at  1/.5S.), cloth,  10».  6rf.    Lond,  Duncan,  mO 

BOURNE'S  (VINCENT)  POETICAL  WORKS,  Latin  and  English,   18mo  (pub.  at 

3s.  6d.),cloth,  2s.  6d.  1838 

I  the  same,  large  paper,  an  elegant  volume,  12mo  (pub.  at  5».),  cloth,  Zs,  6d.      1838 

CICERO'S     LIFE,     FAMILIAR     LETTERS,     AND     LETTERS     TO    ATTICUS, 

by  MiDDLETON,  MELMorH,  and  Heberden,  complete  in  one  thick  vol.  royal  8vo,  portrait, 

(pub.  at  l/.4».),  cloth,  12s.  1848 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM.    Edidit  G.  S.  Walkee.    Complete  iu  1  very 

thick  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  2/.  2».),  cloth,  18». 
This  comprehensive  volume  contains  a  library  of  the  poetical  Latin  classics,  correctly 

printed  from  the  best  texts,  viz; — 

Catullus,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Sulpicia,  Calpurnius  Siculus 

TibuUus,  Ovid,  Persius,  Statins,  Ausonius, 

Propertius,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Siiius  Italicus,  Claudiau. 

Lucretius,  Phoedrus,  Martial,  Valerius  Flaccus, 
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DAMNII  LEXICON  GR/tCUM,  HOMERICUM  ET  PINDARICUM.  CurA  Duncan, 
royal  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  at  oL  is.),  cloth,  11.  U.  1842 

"An  excellent  work,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  universally  acknowledged  by  literary 
characters."— Dr.  Dibdin. 

DEMOSTHENES,  translated  by  Ltxand,  the  two  vols.  8vo,  complete  in  1  vol.  12mo. 
handsomely  printed  in  double  columns,  in  pearl  type,  portrait  (pub.  at  bs.),  tloth,  3». 

DONNEGAN'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  enlarged;  with  examples, literally 
translated,  selected  from  the  classical  authors.  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  care- 
fully revised,  and  materially  improved  throughout;  thick  8vo  (1752  pages)  (pub.  at  2^.  2«.), 
cloth,  15*. 

GRAGLIAS  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-ITALIAN  DICTIONARY,  with  a 
compendious  Italian  Grammar  and  Supplementary  Dictionary  of  Naval  Terms,  18mo,  roan 
(pub.  at  8*,),4».  M. 

HERMANNS   MANUAL    OF  THE   POLITICAL    ANTIQUITIES    OF   GREECE, 

Historically  considered,  translated  from  the  German,  8vo  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth,  10*.  6d. 

Oxford,  Talboyf.  1836 
"Hermann's  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  is  most  important."— T/jjWwaii'*  Hut.  of  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  443. 

HERODOTUS,    CAREYS  (REV.    H.)    GREEK    AND    ENGLISH    LEXICON    TO 

HERODOTUS,  adapted  to  the  Text  of  Gaisford  and  Baehr,  and  all  other  Editions,  8vo,  cloth 
(pub.  at  12».),  8». 

LEMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.  Miniature  Edition,  containing  a  full 
Account  of  all  the  Proper  names  mentioned  iu  Ancient  Authors,  and  much  useful  information 
respecting  the  uses  and  habits  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  New  and  complete  Edition, 
elegantly  printed  in  pearl  type,  in  1  very  thick  vol.  18mo  (pub.  at  Is.  6d.),  cloth,  is.  dd. 

LIVII      HISTORIA,     EX     RECENSIONE     DRAKENBORCHII      ET    KREYSSIG; 

£t  Annotationes  Crevierii,  Strothii,  Ruperti,  etaliorum;  Animadyersiones  Niebuhrii, 

Wachsmuthii,  et  suas  addidit  Travers  Twiss,  J.  C.  B.  Coll.  Univ.  Oxon.    Socius  et  Tutor. 

Cum  Indice  amplissimo,  4  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  It.  18».),  cloth,  11.  8».  Oxford,  ISU 

This  is  the  best  and  most  useful  edition  of  Livy  ever  published  in  octavo,  and  it  is  preferred 

in  all  our  universities  and  classical  schools. 
LIVY.     Edited  by  Peendeville.    Livii  Historise  libri  nuinque  priores,  with  English 

Notes,  by  Prendeville.    New  Edition,  12mo,  neatly  bound  in  roan,  i«. 
— — — — — ^  the  same.  Books  1  to  III,  separately,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

the  same,  Books  IV  and  V,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

NEWMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  RHETORIC;  or,  the  Principles  and  Rules  of 

Style,  with  Examples.    Sixth  Edition,  12mo  (pub,  at  5s.  6d.),  cloth  3j.  6d. 

OXFORD  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the 
earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time :  in  which  all  the  great  Events,  Civil,  Religious,  Scientific, 
and  Literary,  of  the  various  Nations  of  the  World  are  placed,  at  one  view,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Reader  in  a  Series  of  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  Civilized  World 
at  any  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  Genealogical 
Tables  of  all  the  principal  Dynasties.  Complete  in  3  Sections;  viz;— 1.  Ancient  History, 
TI.  Middle  Ages.  III.  Modern  History.  With  a  most  complete  Index  to  the  entire  woik, 
folio  (pub.  at  1^  16*.),  half- bound  morocco,  11.  Is. 

The  above  is  also  sold  separately,  as  follows;— 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  HISTORY,  2  parts  in  1,  folio  (pub.  at  11.  2s.  Cd.), 

sewed,  15*. 
MODERN  HISTORY,  folio  (pub.  at  12*. ),  sewed,  8*. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES,  by  the  Langhoknes.  Complete  in  1  thick  vol.  8vo  (pub.  at 
15*.),  cloth,  7*.  6d. 

RAMSHORNS  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Private  students.    Translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lieber.  Po*t8vo.  (pub.  at  7*.),  cloth,  4*.  0(/. 

1841 

RITTER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY,  translated  from  the  German, 
by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  4  vols.  8vo,  now  completed,  with 
a  General  Index,  cloth,  lettered  (pub.  at  3^.  4*.),  21.  2s. 

The  Fourth  Volume  may  be  had  separately.    Cloth,  10*. 

"  An  important  work  :  it  may  be  said  to  have  superseded  all  the  previous  histories  of  philo- 
sophy, and  to  have  become  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Johnson  is  also  exempt 
from  the  usual  faults  of  translators.'— QuaWer/y  Review. 

SCHOMANN'S    HISTORY   OF   THE    ASSEMBLIES    OF    THE    ATHENIANS, 

translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  Index,  8vo.  (pub.  at  10*.  6rf.),  cloth,  s.s.    Camb.  183S 
A  book  of  the  same  school  and  character  as  the  works  of  Heeren,  Boeckh,  Schlegel,  &c 

ELLENDT'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES,  translated  by 
Cary.    8vo,  (pub.  at  12*.),  cloth,  6*.  Cd.  Oiford,  Talboys,  1841 

STUART'S  HEBREW  CHRESTOMATHY,  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  a  Course 

of  Hebrew  Study.    Third  Edition,  8vo,  (pub.  at  14*.),  cloth,  9*.  Oxford,  Talboys,  1834 

This  work,  which  was  designed  by  its  learned  a\ithor  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Hebrew,  lias 

had  a  very  extensive  sale  in  America.    It  iorins  a  desirable  adjunct  to  all  Hebrew  Grammars, 

«nd  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  system  )f  instruction  iu  that  laDgua^e. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  II.  G.  BOHN.  2.9 

TACITUS,  (the  Latin  Text),  complete,  from  the  Text  of  Brotter,  with  his  Explanatory 
Notes  in  Emrlish,  edited,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  M.A.  3  vols, 
post  8vo,  (pub.  at  II.  is.),  cloth,  \0s.  Get. 

TERENTIUS,  CUM  NOTIS  VARIORUM,  CURA  ZEUNII,  cura  Giles;  acced. Index 

copiosissimus.     Complete  in  1  thick  \ol.  8vo,  (pub.  at  1C«.),  doth,  8«.  1S37 

VALPYS  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  V.MTH  ENGLISH  NOTES,  accompanied  by  parallel 

passages  from  the  Classics.  Fifth  edition,  3  vols,  8vo,  with  2  maps  (pub.  at  2^.),  cloth,  U.5«.  1817 
VIRGIL.  EDWARDS'S  SCHOOL  EDITION.  Virgilii  iEneis,  cura  Edwards,  et  Qucsti- 

ones  Virgilianae,  or  Notes  and  Questions,  adapted  to  the  middle  Forms  in  Schools,  2  vols  in  1, 

12mo,  bound  in  cloth  (pub.  at  6s.  6d.),  3*. 

*tt*  Either  the  Text  or  Q.uestions  may  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  3j.  Gd.),  2s.  Gd, 

WILSON'S  (JAMES  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGORY'S  COLLEGE) 

FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH  DICTIONARY,  containing  full  Expla- 
nations, Definitions,  &ynon},Tns,  Idioms,  Proverbs,  Terms  of  Art  and  Science,  and  Rules  of 
Pronunciation  in  each  Language.  Compiled  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Academy,  Bowyer, 
Chambaud.  Garner,  Laveaux,  Des  Carhieres  and  Fain,  Johnson  and  Walkek. 
1  large  closely  printed  vol.  imperial  Svo,  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth,  iSs. 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA,  GR.  ET  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNII,  Accedit  Index 
(PoKSONand  Elmsley's  Edition),  10  vols.  12mo,  handsomely  printed  in  a  large  type,  don« 
up  in  5  vols.  (pub.  at  il.  10s.),  cloth,  18s.  1!>41 

■  the  same,  large  paper,  10  vols,  crown  Svo,  done  up  in  5  vols,  cloth,  i;.  5». 

XENOPHON'S  WHOLE  WORKS,  translated  hy  Spki.m an  and  others.  The  only  com- 
plete Edition,  1  thick  vol.  Svo,  portrait,  (pub.  at  15*.),  cloth,  10». 


iaobtis,  Wiox'k^  of  jfitiiou,  Hfg^t  ideatifncr. 

CRUIKSHANK  "AT  HOME;"  a  New  Family  Album  of  Endless  Entertainment,  con- 
sisting of  a  Series  ofTales  and  Sketches  by  the  most  popular  Authors,  with  numerous  clever  ami 
humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  bv  Cbuikshank  and  Seymour.  Also,  CPtUIKSHANK'S 
ODD  VOLUME,  OR  BOOK  OF  VARIETY.  Illustrated  by  Two  Odd  Fellows— Sevmour, 
and  Crxjikshank.    Together  i  vols,  in  2,  fcap.  Svo,  (pub.  at  21.  18s.),  cloth,  gilt,  IDs.  Gd.  1815 

HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  LIFE   AND   ADVENTURES   OF  JACK   OF  THE  MILL, 

A  Fireside  Story.  By  William  Howitt.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  leap.  Svo,  w^ih  40  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  (pub.  at  15s.),  cloth,  7s.  G(/.  1845 

HOWITT'S  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES.  Addressed  to  the  English,  both 
Goers  Abroad  and  Stayers  at  Home.    1  vol.  fcap,  Svo,  (pub.  at  Cs.),  cloth,  3s.  6d.  1S44 

LAST  OF  THE  PLANTAGENETS,  an  Historical  Narrative,  illustrating  the  Public 
Events,  and  Domestic  an<i  Ecclesiastical  Manners  of  the  15th  and  16th  Centuries.  Fcap.  Svo, 
tliird  Edition  (pub.  at  7».  Gd.),  cloth,  3s.  GU.  1839 

MAR R VAT'S  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK.  Illustrated  by  46  large  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
Engravings  on  Wood,  after  the  masterly  Designs  of  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.  1  hand- 
some vol.  royal  Svo,  (pub.  at  14s.),  gilt  cloth,  9s. 

MARRYAT'S  PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS.  8vo,  with  20  most  splendid 
line  Engravings,  after  Stanfield,  engraved  on  Steel  by  Charles  Heaxh  (originally  pub. 
at  H.  4s.),  gilt  cloth,  lOs.  Gd. 

MAYHEW'S  IMAGE  OF  HIS  FATHER;  or.  One  Boy  is  More  Trouble  than  a  Dozen 
Girls;  a  Talc,  with  12  capital  Engravings  by  Phiz.  New  Edition,  in  1  vol.  post  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
(pub.  at  7s.),  reduced  to  3s,  Gd. 

MILLER'S   GODFREY   MALVERN,  OR    THE    LIFE   OF   AN    AUTHOR.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Gideon  Giles,"  •'  Royston  Gower,"  "  Day  in  the  Woods,"  &c.  &c.  2  vols,  in  1, 
Svo,  with  24  clever  Illustrations  by  Piiiz  (pub.  at  13s.),  cloth,  Cs.  Gd.  1S43 

"  This  work  has  a  tone  and  an  individuality  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  and  cannot 
be  read  without  pleasure.    Mr.  Miller  has  the  forms  and  colours  of  rustic  life  more  completely 
under  his  control  than  any  of  his  predecessors." — Athenaeum. 
MITFORD'S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE;  complete  in  2  vols,  post  Svo,  a  Series  of  Rural 
Tales  and  Sketches.    New  Edition,  beautiful  Woodcuts,  gilt  cloth,  IDs. 

PHANTASMAGORIA   OF    FUN.    Edited  and  illustrated  by   Alteed   Crowquill. 

2  vols,  post  Svo,  illustrations  by  Leech,  Cruikshank,  &c.  (pub.  at  18s.),  cloth,  7s.  Gd,      1S43 

SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  LIFE.  By.HENDSiK  Consciekce.  Squai-e  12rao,  130 
Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  6s  ),  cloth,  4».  Gd. 

UNIVERSAL  SONGSTER.    Hlilstrated  by  Cruikshank;  being  the  largest  collection 

of  the  best  Songs  in  tlie  English  language  (upwards  of  5,000) ,  3  vol's.  Svo,  with  87  humorous 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  by  Q^oiige  Cruikshank,  and  8  medallion  Portraits  (pub,  at 
i:.  16s.),  cloth,  I3s.  Gd. 
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ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS.  Illustrated  by  Figures  selected  from  the  works  of  the 
Old  Masters,  square  12mo,  with  24  spirited  En^ravmss  after  Brrghem,  Rembrandt,  Cuyp, 
Paul  Potter,  &c.  and  with  initial  letters  by  Mr.  Shaw,  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  is.  Gd.),  3* 

1850 

'  the  same,  the  Plates  coloured,  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  Jt.  6(i.),  5». 

CRABB'S  (REV.  G  )  NEW  PANTHEON,  or  Mythology  of  all  Nations;  especially  for 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons;  with  Questions  for  Examination  on  the  Plan  of 
PiNNOCK.    18mo,  with  30  pleasing  Lithographs  (pub.  at  3j.),  cloth,  2«.  1847 

DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST,  or  Country  Walks  in  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter.  Square  12mo,  with  80  beautifully  executed  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  ?«•  6d,),  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  is.  Od.  1845 

EQUESTRIAN  MANUAL  FOR  LADIES,  by  Frank  IIowAKD.  Fcap.  8vo,  upwards  of 
60  beautiful  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  4».),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  1844 

GAMMER  GRETHEL'S  FAIRY  TALES  AND  POPULAR  STORIES,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Grimm  (containing  42  Fairy  Tales),  post  8vo,  numerous  Woodcuts  by  George 
Cruikshank  (pub.  at  7s.  Cd.),  cloth  gilt,  5«.  1840 

GOOD-NATURED  BEAR.  A  Story  for  Children  of  all  Apres,  by  E.  H.  Horne.  Square 
8vo,  Plates  (pub.  at  5s. ),  cloth,  33.,  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  is.  1850 

GRIMM'S  TALES  FROM  EASTERN  LANDS.  Square  12mo,  Plates  (pub.  at  5s.), 
cloth,  3«.  6d.,  or  Plates  coloured,  is.  6c/.  1847 

HOWITT'S  (WILLIAM)  JACK  OF  THE  MILL.    3  vols.  12mo,  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth 

gilt.  Is.  Gd.  1844 

HOWITT'S  (MARY)  CHILD'S   PICTURE   AND   VERSE   BOOK,  commonly  called 

"  otto  Speckter's  Fable  Book  ;"  translated  into  Ensflish  Verse,  with  French  and  German  "Verses 
opposite,  forming  a  Triglott,  square  12mo,  with  100  large  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  10».  M.), 
extra  Turkey  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5».  1845 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  juvenile  books  ever  produced,  and  has  the  novelty  of  being  in 
three  languages. 

LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE,  desJsrned  principally  for  the  use  of  Youn?  Per- 
sons  (written  by  Miss  and  Charles  Lamb),  Sixth  Edition,  embellished  witli  20  large  and  beau- 
tiful Woodcut  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Harvey,  fcap.  8vo,  (pub.  at  7s.  6s.),  cloth  gilt,  5s. 
"One  of  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  companions  to  the  understanding  of  Shakspeare  which 
have  been  produced.  The  youthful  reader  who  is  about  to  taste  the  charms  of  our  great  Bard, 
is  strongly  recommended  to  prepare  himself  by  first  reading  these  elegant  iale-a."— Quarterly 
Jieview, 

L.  E.  L.  TRAITS  AND  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  LIFE.  A  Series  of  Tales  addressed  to 
Young  People.  By  L.  E.  L.  (Miss  Landon).  Fourth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  with  a  beautiful 
Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  (pub.  at  bs.),  gilt  cloth,  3j.  1845 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST;  being  popular  Descriptions, 
Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  500  Animals,  comprehending  all  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds, 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  &c.,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable  in  Polite  Education. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  500  beautiful  Woodcuts,  by  Bewick,  Hakvey,  Whimper,  and 
others,  post  8vo,  gilt  cloth,  7».  6d. 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALL'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE;  the  letter- 
press by  the  Rev.  Hobart  Caunter,  8vo.  144  extremely  beautiful  Wood  Engraving-s  by  the 
first  Artists  (including  reduced  oopies  of  Martin's  celebrated  Pictures,  Belshazzar's  Feast, 
The  Deluge,  Fall  of  Nineveh,  &c.),  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  reduced  to  12s.  Whole  bound  mnr., 
richly  gilt,  gilt  edges,  Us.  1846 

A  most  elegant  present  to  young  people. 

PARLEY'S  (PETER)  WONDERS  OF  HISTORY.  Square  16mo,  numerous  Woodcuts 
(pub.  at  6».),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Cd.  1846 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND  ;  Stories  of  Camps  and  Battle-fields, 
Wars,  and  Victories  (modernized  from  Holikshed,  Froissart,  and  the  other  Chroniclers), 
2  vols,  in  1,  square  12mo.  (Parley  size.)  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  improved,  completed 
to  the  present  time,  embellished  with  16  exceedingly  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  9s.) 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
This  beautiful  volume  has  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  success,  and  deservedly.  ^ 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS  MERRY  FORESTERS.  By  Stephen  Percy.  Square  12mo, 
8  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  (pub.  at  5s.),  cloth,  3s.  6d.,  or  with  coloured  Plates,  5s.  1850 

SHERWOOD'S  (MRS.)  ROBERT  AND  FREDERICK;  a  Tale  for  Youth,  fcap.  8to, 
with  20  highly  finished  wood  Engravings,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  9s.  Od.),  reduced  to  4s.  Cd. 


k 


PUBLISHED    OR    SOLD    BY    II.    G.    BOHX-  SI 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS  JANE)  EDWARD  EVELYN.  A  Tale  of  tlic  Rebellion  of  1745 ; 
to  \ihuh  is  added,  "The  Peasant's  Tale,"  by  Jevferys  Taylor,  fcap.  8vo,  2  fiue  Piates 
(pub.  at  5s.),  cloth  gilt,  2».  6d.  18-13 

TOMKINS  BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY,  selected  for  the  use  of  Youth,  and 
designed  to  inculcate  the  Practice  of  Virtue.  Tv.entieth  Edition,  -with  considerable  additions, 
royal  iSuio,  very  elegantly  printed,  with  a  beautiful  Fronispiece  after  Harvey,  elegant,  gilt 
edges,  3*.  6d. 

WOOD-NOTES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  (OR  THE  POETRY  OF  BIRDS);  a  Series  of 
Songs  and  Poems  for  Young  People,  contributed  by  Barry  Cornwali,,  Wordsworth, 
Moore,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  Joakna  Baillie,  Eliza  Cook,  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Hogg,  Charlotte  Smith,  &c.  fcap.  8vo,  very  prettily  printed,  with  15  beautiful 
Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  3t.  6d.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  1812 

YOUTH'S  (THE)  HAND-BOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  in  a  Series 
of  Familiar  Conversations  on  the  most  interesting  Productions  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  on 
other  Instructive  Topics  of  Polite  Education.  By  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Palliser,"  the  Sister  of 
Captain  Marryat),  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  Woodcuts  (pub  at  15s.),  cloth  gilt,  6s.  1844 

This  is  a  verv  clever  and  instructive  book,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  young  people,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  ©ptany,  &c. 


jftltusic  nnK  i^usicnl  OTorte. 


THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY.    A  Selection  of  the  best  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
both  Enulish  and  Foreign.    Edited  by  W.  Ayrton,  Esq..  of  the  Opera  House.    8  vols,  folio, 
comprehending  more  than  400  pieces  of  Music,  beautiiuUy  printed  with  metallic  types  (pub. 
at  4/.  4*.),  sewed,  \t.  11».  6d. 
The  Vocal  and  Instrumental  may  be  had  separately,  each  m  4  vols.  16*. 

MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HARMONIST.  A  Collection  of  Classical  and  Popular 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music;  comprising  Selections  from  the  best  productions  of  all  the 
Great  Masters;  English.  Scotch,  and  Irish  Melodies  ;  with  many  of  the  National  Airs  of  other 
Countries,  embracing  Overtures,  Marches,  Kondos,  ftuadrilles.  Waltzes,  and  Gallopades  ; 
also  Madrigals,  Duets,  and  Glees;  the  whole  adapted  either  for  the  Voice,  the  Piano-forte,  the 
Harp  or  the  Organ;  with  Pieces  occasionally  for  ihe  Flute  and  Guitar,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  an  eminent  Professor.  4  vols,  small  folio,  comprehending  more  than  300  pieces  of 
Music,  beautifully  printed  with  metallic  types  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  sewed,  \Gs. 

The  great  sale  of  the  Musical  Library,  in  consequence  of  its  extremely  low  price,  has  induced 
the  Advertiser  to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  sellinic  the  present  capital  selection.  As  the  contents 
are  quite  different  from  the  Musical  Library,  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  selection  is  equal, 
the  work  will  no  doubt  meet  with  similar  success. 

MUSICAL  GEM ;  a  Collection  of  300  Modern  Songs,  Duets,  Glees,  &c.  by  the  most 

celebrated  Composers  of  the  present  day,  adapted  for  the  Voice,  Flute,  or  Violin  (edited 
by  John  Parry).  3  vols,  in  1,  8vo,  with  a  beautifully  engraved  Title,  and  a  very  richly  iilii- 
minated  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  U.  Is.),  cloth  gilt,  lOs.  Hd.  1841 

The  above  capital  collection  contains  a  great  number  of  the  best  copyright  pieces,  including 
some  of  the  must  popular  songs  of  Braham,  Bishop,  &c.    It  forms  a  must  attractive  volume. 


i^eliicine,  feurgerp,  ^nntomp,  ODfiemistrg, 


BATEMAN    AND    WILLAN'S  DELINEATIONS    OF  CUTANEOUS    DISEASES, 

4to.  containing  72  Plates,  beautifully  and  very  accurately  coloured  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  eminent  Professional  Gentleman  (Dr.Carswell  ),  (pub.  at  12^  12s.),  half  bound  mor. 
5/.  5s.  184  J 

"Dr.  Bateman's  valuable  work  has  done  more  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  cutaneous  diseases 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  appeared."— i;r.  .4.  T.  Thompson. 

BEHR'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  by  Birkktt  (Demonstrator  at  Guy's  Hospital), 

thick  12mo,  closely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (piib.  at  10s.  Gd.),  3s.  ijd.  181(5 

BOSTOCK'S  (DR.)  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  comprising  a  Complete  Vie\r  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Science.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  8vo,  (OOO 
pages),  (pub.  at  II.),  cloth,  8s.  1834 

BURN'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MIDWIFERY.  Tenth  and  best  Edition,  thick  8vo,  cloth 
lettered,  (pub.  at  10s.),  5s. 


S2  CATALOGUE    OF    NEW   BOOKS. 

CELSUS  DE  MEDICINA-  Edited  by  E.  Milligan,  M.D.  cum  Indice  copiosissimo  ex 
edit.  Targre.    Thick  8vo,  Frontispiece,  (pub.  atlCi.),  cloth,  9».  1831 

This  is  the  very  best  edition  of  Celsus.  It  contains  critical  ami  medical  notes,  applicable  to 
the  practice  of  this  country;  a  parallel  Table  of  ancient  and  modern  Medical  terms,  synonymes, 
■weights,  fneasures,  &c.  arid,  indeed,  everything  which  can  be  useful  to  the  Medical  Student; 
tojcether  with  a  singularly  extensive  Index. 

HOPE'S  MORBID  ANATOMY.  Royal  8vo,  with  48  lii^lily  finished  coloured  Plates, 
containing  200  accurate  Delineations  of  Cases  in  every  known'variety  of  Disease  (pub.  at 
S/.  5s.),  cloth,  3/.  y«.  lS3i 

LAV/RENCE'S    LECTURES  ON    COMPARATIVE    ANATOMY.    PHYSIOLOGY, 

ZOOLOGY,  AND  THE  NATURAL  HISTOllY  OP  MAN.    New  Edition,  post  8vo,  with  a 
Frojitispiece  of  Portraits,  engraved  on  Steel,  and  IVJ  Plates,  cloth,  5j. 
LAWRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.    Third  Edition,  revised  and 

enlarged.    8vo,  (820  closely  printed  pages),  (pub.  at  W.  4«,),  cloth,  10s.  6d.  ISil 

LEY'S  (DR.)  ESSAY  ON  THE  CROUP.   8vo,  5  Plates  (pub. at  15s.),  cloth, 35. 6d.  1836 
NEW  LONDON  SURGICAL  POCKET  BOOK.    Thick  royal  18mo.  (pub.  at  Us.),  half 

bound,  5s.  ISU 

NEW  LONDON    CHEMICAL   POCKET   BOOK;   adapted  to  the  Daily  use  of  the 

student,  royal  I8mo,  numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  7s.  Crf.),  half  bound,  3».  6d.  1814 

PARIS'    (DR.)   TREATISE    ON     DIET    AND    THE     DIGESTIVE     FUNCTIONS, 

Filth  Edition  (pub.  at  12s.),  cloth,  is. 

PLUMBE'S    PRACTICAL    TREATISE  ON    THE    DISEASES    OF    THE    SKIN, 

Fourth  Edition,  Plates,  thick  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  U  ),  cloth,  6s.  6U. 

SINCLAIR'S  (SIR  JOHN)  CODE  OF  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY.  Sixth  Edition 
coniplcie  in  1  thick  vol.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  1/.),  cloth,  7*.  18li 

SOUTH'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BONES;  togetlier  with  their  several  Connexions 
with  each  other,  and  witli  the  Muscles,  specially  adapted  for  Students  in  Anatomy,  numerous 
Woodcuts,  third  edition,  12mo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  7*.),  Ss.  (>d.  1837 

STEPHENSON'S  MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY;  including  also  an 
Account  of  the  Animal  and  Mineral  Poisons.  45  coloured  Plates,  royal  8vo,  (pub.  at  2/.  2s.), 
cloth,  II.  U.  1833 

WOODVILLE'S  MEDICAL  BOTANY.  Tliird  Edition,  enlarged  by  Sir  W.  Jackson 
Hooker.  5  vols,  -ito,  with  3lo  Plates,  engraved  by  Sowerby,  most  carefully  coloured  (pub. 
at  in/.  lOs.),  half-bound  morocco,  5/.  5s.  The  Filth,  or  Supplementary  Volume,  entirely  by  Sih 
W.J.  HooKEH,  to  complete  the  old  Editions.  4to,  36  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  2^  12s.  6'/.  I, 
boards.  U.  U:  6d.  1832 


Jilatftcmattcs. 

BRADLEY'S  GEOMETRY,  PERSPECTIVE,  AND    PROJECTION,  for  the  use  of 

Artists.    8  Plates  and  numerous  Wooduuts  (pub.  at  7».)>  cloth,  5s.  1846 

EUCLID'S  SIX  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS,  by  Dr.  Larbnkr,  with  an  Explanatory 
Commentary,  Geometrical  Exercises,  and  a  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry.  8vo,  Ninth  Edition,  • 
cloth,  6s. 

JAMIESON'S  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN;  including  Treatises  on  the 

Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces;  the  Centre  of  Gravity;  and  the  Mechanical  Powers; 

illustrated  by  Examples  and  Designs.    Fourth  Edition,  greatly  improved,  8vo,  (pub.  at  15».  i, 

cloth,  7s.  bd.  Ib^^O 

"  A  great  mechanical  treasuxe."— Dr.  Birkbeck. 


BOOKS  PPJNTED  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

JOYCE'S  SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES,  enlarged  by  Pinnock,  for  the  Instruction  and 
Entertainment  of  Young  People.  New  and  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  Edition,  by 
William  Pinkock,  completed  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  (600  pages),  numcrou* 
Woodcuts,  5s. 

STURM'S   MORNING   COMMUNINGS  WITH  GOD,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for 

every  Day  in  the  Year,  5s. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.    500  pp.    Zs.M. 

GARY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.  (Upwards  of  COO  pages),  extra  blue  cloth, 
with  a  richly  gilt  back,  7s.  Gt/.  1847 

MICHELET'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  translated  by  C.  Cocks, 
2  vols,  in  1,  4s. 

STARLING'S  (MISS)  NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN,  or  Examples  of  Eemale  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  with  two  very  beautiful  Fron- 
tispieces, elegant  in  cloth,  5s. 


PRINIED  Br  HABUISON  AND  SOUS,  SI.  MAIIIIU'S  LAITS. 
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BOHN  S  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

A  Skkies  of  Literal  Pkose  Traj«slations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics, 

WITH    NOTES  ANU   INDEXES. 

Uniform  with  the  STANDARD  Library,  5,?.  each  {except  Thncj/dides,  ^schyltts,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Cicero's  OJjices,  Demoslheucs,  AppeHiiix  to  jEschijlus,  Aristotle's  Organon, 
all  of  which  art  'is.  (id.  each,  roUuuc). 

1.  HERODOTUS.    By  tlie  Rev.  IIekky  Caky,  M.\.    Frontispiece. 
2  &  3.  THUCYDIDES.    By  the  Rev.  IL  Dale,    la  2  Vols.  (3^.  6J.  ed.c\\)..Froiitisinece. 
A.  PLATO.     VoL  L     By  Gary.      [The  Apology  of  Socrates.  Crito,  Phtedo,  Goigias, 
rroiii^otas,  Pliaidrus,  Theiiit^tus,  Euthyphvon,  Lysis.]    Frontispiece. 

5.  LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  Hterally  traushited.    Vol.  I.,  Books  1  to  8. 

6.  PLATO.    Vol.  IL    By  Davis.    [The  Republic,  Tiniteiis,  and  Critias.] 

7.  LIVY  S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Vol.  IL,  Books  9  to  26. 

8.  SOPHOCLES.    The  Oxford  Translation,  revised. 

9.  ASCHYLUS,  literally  translated.    By  an  Oxonian.    (Price  3.5.  6t/.) 

g* Appendix  to,  containing  the  new  readings  given  in  Hermann's  posthu- 
mous edition  of  ilSschylus,  translated  and  edited  by  G.  U  urges,  M.A.    (3^.  M). 

10.  ARISTOTLE'S  RHETORIC  AND  POETIC.    With  Examination  Questions. 

IL  LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.     Vol.  IIL,  Books  27  to  36. 

12  &  14.  EURIPIDES,  literally  translated.    From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.    In  2  Vols. 

13.  VIRGIL    By  Davidson.    New  Edition,  Revised.    (Price  S.y.  Off.)    Frontispiece. 

16.  HORACE.    By  Smart.    New  Edition,  Revised.    (Price  3*.  &d.)    Frontispiece. 
ie.  ARISTOTLE'S  ETHICS.    By  Prof  R.  W.  Browne,  of  King's  College. 

17.  CICERO'S  OFFICES.    [Old  Age,  Friendship,  Scipio's  Dream,  Paradoxes,  &c.] 

18.  PLATO.    Vol.  111.    By  G.  B urges,  M.A.    [Euthydemus,  Symposium,  Sophistes, 

Politicus,  Laches,  Parmcnides,  Cratylus,  iUid  ilcno.] 

19.  LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,    Vol.  IV.  (which  completes  the  work). 

20.  C/ESAR  AND  HIRTIUS.    With  Index. 

21.  HOMER'S  ILIAD,  in  prose,  literally  translated.    Frontispiece. 

22.  HOMER'S  ODYSSEY,  Hymns,  Epigrams,  and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 

23.  PLATO.    Vol.  IV.     By  G.  Buroes,  M.A.      [Philebus,  Charmides,  Laches,  The 

Two  Alcibiades,  and  Ten  other  Dialogues.] 

24.  25,  &  32.    OVID.    By  H.  T.  RILEY,  B.A.  Complete  in  3  Vols.    Frontispieces. 

26.  LUCRETIUS.    By  the  Rev,  J.  S.Watson.  With  the  Metrical  Version  of  J.  M.  Good. 

27.  30,  31,  &  34.  CICERO'S  ORATIONS.    By  C.  D.  Yonge.     Complete  in  4  Vols. 

(Vol.  4  contains  also  the  Rheturical  Pieces.) 

28.  PINDAR,    By  Dawson  W.  Turner.  With  the  Metrical  Version  of  Moore.  Front. 

29.  PLATO.    Vol.  V,    By  G.  Burges,  M.A.    [The  Laws.] 

33  &  36.  THE  COMEDIES  OF  PLAUTUS,  By  H,  T.  Rilby,  B.A,    In  2  Vols. 

35.  JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  &c.     By  the  Rev,  L.  Evans,  M.A.     With  the  Metrical 
Version  of  Gifford.    Frontispiecg. 

37.  THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  transkted  chiefly  by  G.  Burges,  A.M.,  with  Metri- 

cal Versions  by  various  Authors. 

38.  DEMOSTHENES.    The  Olynthiac,  Philippic,  and  other  Public  Orations,  with 

Notes,  Appendices,  &c.,  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy.  ■  (3.*.  M.) 
1« 
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j^  89.  SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIUS  PATERCULUS,  with  copious  Notes,  Bio- 
graphical Kotices,  ami  Index,  by  tlie  llev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

40.  LUCAN'S  PHARSALIA,  with  copious  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Ru.f.y,  B.A. 

,?;,V^)^  41.  THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOSCHUS  and  TYRT/EUS,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A. 

'>'^/V-7^  With  the  Metrical  Versions  of  Chapaian.    Frontispiece. 

^''l^/S^   42.  CICERO'S   ACADEMICS,    DE    FINIBUS  and  TUSCULAN    QUESTIONS,  by 

<V/TrV^  C-  ^-  YoNGE,  11  A.    With  Sketch  of  the  Greeli  Philosophy. 

43.  ARISTOTLE'S  POLITICS   AND   ECONOMICS,  hy  E.   WxLiORn,  M.A.,  with 
Kotes,  i^'  'vses,  Life,  Introduction,  and  Inde.v. 

44.  DIC-..irJt:^  LAERTIUS.  LIVES  AND   OPINIONS  OF  THE   ANCIENT  PHI- 
LOSOPHERS, with  iSotes  by  C.  D.  Io.ngk,  B.A. 


45.  TERENCE    and    PH/tDRUS, 

Metrical  Version  of  Phaedrus. 


by  H.  T.  Rii.KT. 

Fronlispiece. 


To  wliich  is  added  Smart's 


i^. 


46  Be  47.  ARISTOTLE'S  ORGANON,  or,  Losrical  Treatises,  and  the  Introdaction 
of  Porplivrv  with  Noies,  Analysis,  Introduetiou  and  Index,  by  the  Her.  O. 
Y.  0\vKN,'M.A.    i  Vols.,  as.  6</.  per  Vol. 

48  8t  49.  ARISTOPHANES,  with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  tlie  best  Metrical  Versions, 
by  W.  J.  liicKiK,  in  2  Vols.    Frontispiece. 

50.  CICERO  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  GODS,  DIVINATION,  FATE,  LAWS, 
REPUBLIC,  &c,  translated  by  C.  D.  Yongk,  B.A. 

51  APULEIUS.  [The  Golden  Ass,  Death  of  Socrates,  I'lorida,  and  Defence  or  Discourse 
on  Magic].    To  which  is  added  a  Metrical  Version  of  Cupid  and  Psyche;   and 

Mrs.  Tighe's  Psyche.    Frontispiece. 

52.  JUSTIN.  CORNELIUS  NEPOS  and  EUTROPIUS,  with  Notes  and  a  General 
Index,  by  the  Kev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

53  &.  58.  TACITUS.  Vol.  I.  Tlie  Annals.  Vol  II.  The  History,  Gerniania,  Agri- 
cola,  &.C.     With  Index. 

54.  PLATO.  Vol  VI.,  completing  the  work,  and  containing  Epinomis,  Axiochus,  Eryxias, 
on  Virtue,  on  Justice,  Sisyphus,  Deniodocus,  and  Definitions;  the  Treatise  of 
'llinteus  Locrns  on  the  Soul'of  the  World  and  Nature ;  the  Lives  of  Plato  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  Ht-sychius,  and  Olynipiodorus ;  and  the  Introductions  to  his"  Doc- 
trines by  Alrinous  and  Albinus ;  Apuleiux  on  the  Doctrines  of  Plato,  and  Uemarks 
on  Plato's  Writings  by  the  Poet  Grav.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  Bl'rgks,  M.A., 
Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.    W'ith  general  Intfex  to  the  6  Volumes. 

65,  56.  57  ATHEN/EUS.  The  Deipnosophists.or  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned,  trans- 
lated by  C.  D.  YoNGE,  B  A.,  with  an  Ajipendix  of  Poetical  Fragments  rendered 
into  English  verse  by  various  Authors,  and  a  general  Index.    Complete  in  3  Vols. 

59.  CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  and  the  VIGIL  OF  VENUS.    A  literal  prose  transla- 

tion.   To  which  aie  added  Metrical   Versions  by  Lamb,  Gkaingkk,  and  others. 
Frontispiece. 

60.  PROPERTIUS,  Petronius  Arbiter,  and  Johannes  Secundus,  literally  trans- 

lated, and  accompanied  by  Poetical  Versions,  from  rarious  sources;  to  which  are 
added  the  Love  Epistles  of  Arist^snetls.    Edited  by  W.  K.  Kelly. 

61.  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  STRABO.  translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  W.  Fal- 

coner, M..\.,  and  II.  C.  Hamilion,  Esq.     In  .3  Vols.    Vol  I. 

62.  XENOPHONS  ANABASIS,  or  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  and   MEMORABILIA,  or 

Memoirs  ol  .Socrates,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  with  a  Geographical 
Commentary  by  W.  F.  AiNswoRTH.    Frontispiece. 

CYROP.BDIA  and  Hellenics,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale,  and  the  Rev. 
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!  G4  &.  67.  PLINY'S  NATURAL   HISTORY,  translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  the  g^/vy"; 

S  bteJouN  BusToLK,  xM.l).,  i'.ll.S.;  andli.  T.  Kii.Ky,  Esq.,  B.A.    Vols.  1  aud  iJ.  gV)l;>)f-j 

^'.  G5.  SUETONIUS.     I-ivcs  of  the  Cicsars,  and  other  Works.     Thomson's  transhition  ^vy'\vV'\/'; 

*  revised  liv  T.  FoatsTKE.  f^Wt-'V^i 

',  C6.  DEMOSTHENES  ON  THE  CROWN,  AND  ON  THE  EMBASSY,  hj  C.  Rakn  S^'V  '  ' 


Ivt.NNKDY. 
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i,  63.  CICERO  ON  ORATORY  AND  ORATORS,  hy  the  Rev.  J.  S.  "Watson,  M.A^  W'/'^V^ 

•^  Willi  General  Index.  '^■iv^'' 

*,*  Tliis  volume  completes  the  Classiciil  Library  edition  of  Cicero.  ^*<fiV'j'' 

'  69.  PLINY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY,  translated,  with  cwpious  Notes,  bv  Bostock  and  #i-"vA7/l 

;■  iif'-r-T.    Vol.  li.                                                         ■  Si:J>,?-^r 

;  70.  GREEK  ROMANCES.    Hcliodorus,  Lougus,  ana  Achilles  Tatiua,  €^'^X-^i 

:  71.  QUiNTILIANS   INSTITUTES  OF  ORATOaY.     By   the  Kev.   J.   S.  Watson,  SS/x^^r 

;  M..\.   Vol.1.  J^'/-^/^'/ 

,'v  -  -5  72.  PLINYS  NATURAL  HISTORY,  translated,  ■with  copious  Notes,  l-v  Bostock  and  S^^'/'c 

•M^  73.  HESIOD,  CALLIMACHUS,  AND  THcOGHNIS,  -u  Prose,  by  Banks,  wilh  tlie  ^v^)""''' 

v^l-^^  Mctricid  Versions  of  Ei.ton,  Tvtlkr,  and  i'uKu...  Sc^/ ''^■'  '*■ 

p  ill 

M  BOHN'S  ANTIQUARIAM  LIBRARY.  ^|$ 

V-^^"^"^  T'/z/onH  ?n7//  .'/'(<;  Staxoakd  Ldsuakt,  ;Ji-iVf  05.,  ^W^.^*.': 

',  1.  BEOES  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  &  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  ^J]^^; 

2.  MALLETS  NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES.     By  Bishop  Bkkcy.      With  Al»stract  ^/'~'Jr 

'  of  liie  Erl)yi,'j,'ia  Sa^ra,  by  SiK  Wai.tkr  ."^cott.     Kdilcd  l»y  .T.  A.  Bi.ACKWKi.r..  ^^jo-\''^' 

"'  3.  WILLIAM  OF  MALMEsbuRYS  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND.  iX^C'U)^ 

i  4.  SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES:  viz.,  Asscr's  Life  of  Alfred;  the  CluonicleH  (i^y<^^: 

l  of  Etlielwerd,  Gildas,  Ncunius,  Geolfry  of  Monmouth,  and  Kieliard  of  Cirencester.  t^'r^z-T^ 

;        '?  5.  ELLISS  EARLY  ENGLISH  METRICAL  ROMANCES.     Revised  by  J.  Okchakd  ^.^-^-t* 

;V,  < -o  11ai,i.iwem,.     Complete  in  one  vol.,  Hlv.ninnlrd  Frcnlispiece.  &<y>o.<!:j 

v/-/^/^  6.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS:  Riclmrdof  Devizes.  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf.  ^^''^% 

'^/X<>3  Lord  de  Joinville.     Complete  iu  1  volume.     Frcufispiece.  ^^^^.'nO^ 

''■"'■''.^  7.  EARLY  TRAVELS   IN    PALESTINE.     Willibald,  Pa;\vulf,  Benjanan  of  Tudela,  ^^f-K 

^.^  MundnviUe,  La  Bro((|niere,  and  .Maundrell.     In  one  volume.     JHlh  Map.  tf9<'^NV 

',  8,  10,  &  12.   BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.      Ry  c4wj< 

^;  SiK  llKKRV  Ei.i.is.    In  3  Vols.  ^^^'7''"^: 

">  9  &  11.   ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY   (formerly  ascribed  ^^T^i 

'  to  Mattliew  Paris.)     In  '2  VoL<.  gjVo  ^''sX' 

\  13.  KEIGHTLEY'S  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.    Enlarged.    Fronlisptece  hy  C&viv.sn.\ViK.  ^^'~.^)h 

^  14,  15,  &   16.   SIR   THOMAS   BROWNE'S   WORKS.     Edited  bv  Slmon  Wii.kin.  ^.V^i 

^  FortntU.     In  3  Vols.     With  Index.  t^'iV;^ 

•  17,    19,    &,    31.    MATTHEW    PARI5S    CHRONICLE,  containinor  the   History  nf  ^J:^})^^'} 

o  Eni;laiid  from  I:?;ly.  translated  by  I  Ik.  Gii.k.<<.  witii  Index  to  the  whole,  including  '^v">'^/ 

;  ■; -^.^.i  thc^portion  publi.slied  under  the  name  of  RociKK  of  Wknuovkr,  in  3  Vols.    (See  ll^J^^C^rf- 

\<^P^  9  &  11).     Porlrnlt.  <^^Y^K 

^Vfedl  18.  YULE-TIDE  STORIES.    A  collection  of  Scandinariaa  Tales  and  Traditions,  edited  ^.^tV 

p/XKJS  ''.v  B.  Thuri'K,  Esq.  ^{iv'i 

i\i^  20  &  23.  ROGER    DE    HOVEOENS   ANNALS   OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY,    from  ^^//V^. 

Vv/<k3  A.  1).  7:52  to  A.l).  12U1.    Translated  and  edited  by  H.  T.  Rii.f.y,  Esq.,  B.A.    In  ^f''^'/'' 

i\K(^  2  Vols.  P^l'^K^ 

^i^T^^  21.  HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  from  the  Roman  ^?\^'tr 

/vl/--^  invasion  to  Henry  II.;  \vi:li  The  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  &c.     Translated  and  "^yV/ 

^l^/Qi^  edited  by  T.  E0KK.STKK,  Esq.,  M.A.  o^^a^/. 
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22.  PAULIS  LIFE  OF  ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  To  which  is  appended  ALFREDS 
ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  OKOSIUS,  with  a  literal  translation.  Kotes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq. 

24  &  25.  MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTERS  FLOWERS  OF  H  STORY,  especiaUy 
such  as  relate  to  the  aftairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be";inning  of  the  world  to 
A.U.  1307.    Translated  by  C.  1).  Yonge,  B.A.    In  2  Vols. 

26.  LEPSIUSS  LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT,  ETHIOPIA,  and  the  PENINSULA  OF 

SINAI.     Revised    by   the   Author.    Translated   by    L>onora  and  Joanka    B. 
HoRNKR.    With  Maps  and  Coloured  View  of  Mount  Barkal. 

27,  28,  &.  30.  ORDERICUS  VITALIS,    His  Ecclesiastical   History  of  England  and 

Normandy,  translated,    with    Notes    and    the    Introduction    of   Guizot,    by  T. 
FoRKsTER,  M.A.     In  3  Vols. 
29.  rNGULPHS  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  CROYLAND,  with  the  Conti- 
nuations by  Peter  of  Blois  and  other  Writers.    Translated,  with  Notes  and  an 
Index,  by  H.  T.  Ru-K.y,  B.A. 

32.  LAMBS  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETS  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 

beth ;  including  his  Selections  from  the  Garrick  Playa. 

33.  MARCO  POLO'S  TRAVELS,  the  translation  ol  Marsden,  edited,  with  Kotes  and 

Introduction,  by  T,  Wkight,  M.A.,  FS.A.,  &c. 

34.  FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER'S  CHRONICLE,  with  the  Two   Continuations; 

coniprismg  Annals  of  English  History,  from  the  Departure  of  the  llomans  to  the 
Reigirof  Edward  I.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Forkstkr,  Esq. 

35.  HAND-BOOK  OF  PROVERBS,  comprising  the  wliole  of  Rav's  Collection,  and  a 

complete  Alphabetical  Inflex,  in  Which  arc  introducied  large  Additious  collected  bv 
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BOUNDS  PHILOLOGICO-PKILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  toith  the  Standard  Library,  price  hs.  per  Volume. 

1.  TENNEMANN'S  MANUAL  of  the  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  remed  aud  con- 

tinued by  J.  R.  MoRKLL. 

2.  ANALYSIS    "nd    SUMMARY  of  HERODOTUS,    with    synchronistical  Table  of 

Events,  Tables  of  Weiiiliis,  Money,  &c.. 

3.  TURNERS  (DAWSON  W.)  NOTES  TO  HERODOTUS,  for  the  use  of  Students. 

With  Map,  Appendices,  and  Index. 

4.  LOGIC,  or  the  SCIENCE  OF  INFERENCE,  a  popular  Mannal,  by  J.  Dkvky. 

5.  KANT'S  CRITIQUE  'Jt   PURE  REASON,  translated  by  Mkiklkjohn. 

6.  ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  THUCYDIDES,  by  T.  Whkkljsr.   New  Edition, 

with  the  addition  of  a  complete  Index. 
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BOHN'S  BRITISH  CLASSICS. 

Uniform  with  the  S-RAKDard  Library,  price  3s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

1,  3,  5,  8,  11  &14.  GIBBON'S  ROMAN  EMPIRE;  Complete  and  Unabridged,  with 

varionim  Notes,  including,  in  addition  to  all  the  Author's  own,  those  of  Guizot, 

Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander,  and  other  foreign  scholars.    Edited  by  an 

English  Churchman,  with  Portrait  and  Maps. 
1,  4,  &  6.  ADDISON'S  WORKS,  with  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Hukd.     With  Porlraii 

and  Engravings  on  Steel. 
1.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Voll.    Containing  the  Life, 

Adventure,  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Singleton,  and  the  Life  of  Colonel  Jack. 

Tor  trait  of  Defoe. 
9    DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  3.    Containing  Memoii-s  of  a  Cavalier,  Adventures  of 

Captain  Carleton,  Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 
10.  PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  BURKE,  (forming  the  lat  Volume  of  BURKE'S  WORKS),  new 

Edition,  revised  by  the  Author.    Portrait. 

12.  BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol  1,  containing  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  Essay  on 

tiie  Subliuie  and  iieautifu!,  and  various  Political  Miscellanies. 

13.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Vol.3.    Contaming  the  Life  of 

Moll  Flanders,  and  the  History  of  the  Devil. 

15.  BURKE'S  WORKS.    Vol.  3,  containing  Essay  on  the  Trench  Revolution,  Political 

Letters  and  Speeches. 

16.  ADDISON'S  WORKS,  with  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Hurd.    Vol,  4. 

17.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  4.    Roxana,  or  the  Fortunate  Mistress;   and  Life  mi 

Adventures  of  Mother  Ross. 

18.  BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  3.    Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  &c.,  Sw;. 

19.  BURKE'S    WORKS,  Vol.  4,  containing  his  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  and 

Articles  against  Warren  Hastings. 

20.  GIBBON'S  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  Vol.  7,  with  a  very  elaborate  Index. 

21.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  5,  containing  the  History  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London, 

1GG5  ;  the  Fire  of  London,  1666  (by  an  anonymous  writer);  the  Storm;  and  the 

True  Born  Englishman. 
22  &  23.  BURKE'S  WORKS  (in  Six  Volumes).    Vols.  5  &  6. 
2i-  &.  25.  ADDISON'S  WORKS.    Vols.  5  &  6. 
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BOHN'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  with  the  Stanbard  Library,  price  5t.  per  Volume. 

1.  EUSEBIUS'    ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY,    Translated  from  the  Greek,  with 

Notes. 

2.  SOCRATES'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  in  continuation  of  Eusebius,  with 

the  Notes  of  Valesius, 

3.  THEODORET   AND    EVAGRIUS.     Ecclesiastical    Histories,  from  a.d.    332  to 

A.D.  4;37,  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.  Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  General 
Index. 
THE    WORKS    OF    PHILO    JUD/EUS,    translated  from  the  Greek  by   C.  D. 
YONGE,  B.A.     Vol.  1. 

5.  PHILO  JUD/EUS,  Vol.2. 

6.  SOZOMENS  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  from  a.d.  334-440:  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  Philostobgius,  translated  from  the  Greek,  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  by  E.  Wai-ford,  M.A. 

7  &  8.  PHILO  JUD/tUS,  Vols.  S  &  4„ with  general  Index. 
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BMTB  SSflLLINS  SERIES. 

3'Ao5c  m-arked  *,  vui/*/?  Double  Volmues,  are  \s.  Gd. 

1.  EMERSON'S  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

2.  IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET.*  . 

3.  THE  GENUINE  AUTCBICGRAP. .     OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

4.  WILLIS'S  PEOPLE  I  HAVE  F-^ET.' 

'c.  IHVING'3  SUCCESSORS  OF  MAHOMET." 

^ —  LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH.* 

7, SKETCH-BOCK.' 

8. TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER." 

g, TCUn  ON  THE  P.^AIRIES. 

10  &;  n. CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN.     2  Vols.* 

12  &  13. LITE  OF  COLUMBUS.    2  Vols.* 

14. COMI'ANiONS  OF  00LUM3US.* 

15  Si  16.  TAYLORS   EL  DORADO  ;  or,  ricturcs  of  the  Gold  Rej^iou.    2  Vols. 
17.  IRVING'S  .'\DVENTURES  CF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE.* 

,Q KNICKERBOCKER.* 

19. TALES  CF  THE  ALHAMBRA.* 

20. CONQUEST  OF  FLORIDA.* 

21,  .,-. ABBOTSFOriD  AND  NEWSTEAD. 

22. .  SALMAGUNDI.  • 

23,  BRACEERiDGE  HALL/ 

24. ^^.TORlPi  {I'or/rail  of /JirJ>iiJ;or).     2  Vols,  in  1.    2.9. 

25.  LAMARTINE'S  GENEVIEVE;  or,  The  Mistory  of  a  Servant  Girl.    Traiisltitetl  bj 

A.  K.  Scoiar..** 

26.  MAYOS  BERBER  ;  or,  Tlic  Mounraiiierr  of  the  Atlas.    A  Tale  of  Morocco. 

27.  WILLIS'S  LIFE  HERE  AND  THERE;  or,  J^Uitrhes  of  Society  and  Adventure.* 

28.  GUIZOT'S  LIFE  OF  MONK,  «itli  Appendix  and  Portraits 

29.  THE    CAPE   AND  THE    KAFFIRS:     A   Diary-    of   I'ive  Ycnrs'  Residence,  with 

Aiivicc  to  Eniip:nin!s.     By  II.  W  A  \i\h    J'iute  and  Map  of  thr  Seat  of  War.    2*. 

30.  WILLIS S    HURRY-GRAPHS;   or,  Sketches  ot  Scenery,  Celelnitics,  and  Society, 

tiiken  from  Life  *  f 

31.  HAWTHORNE'S  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES.    A  Koni.iuce. 

32.  LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS;   v,  iili  Historical  and  liescriptive  Sketch  of  the 

Great  Kxhiliiuon.     By  CYRl  S  UKT'DIKG.    Numerous  Hhisiratious.    is. 

33.  LAMARTINES  STONEMASON  OF  SAINT  PO'lNT.* 

34.  GUlZOT'f.  MONK'S  CONTEMPORARIES.     A  Series  of  Biograpliic  Studies  on 

\\\\i  Kn^'iish  Uevolution.     Fortntit  of  Ldvarci  J.oul  C/uren'/ou. 

35.  HAWTHORNE'S  TWICE-TOLD  TALES. 
35. The  snnic,  Second  Series. 

37. SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Taies. 

38. SCARLET  LETTER. 

39.  EMERSON'S  ORATIONS  AND  LECTURES. 

40.  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN;  or,  Life  among  tlie  Lowl;-;   with  lutr^ductorv  Remrrks 

by  the  REV.  J.  SIVERMAiV. 

41.  THE  WHITE  SLAVE.     A  new  picture  of  Anicrican  Slave  Life. 

43.  DAYS  OF  BATTLE;  or,  Qnatre  Bras  and  AVatcrlao.    By  "an  KNGLISIIWOMAN, 
resilient  at  Brubscls  iu  June,  Iblo,  (author  o!  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century). 


44.  GEJ 

45.  CAJ 
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